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CONCLUSION OF SUMMARY 


OF 

PROCEEDINGS ON THE TRIAL. 


By the terms of the vote of the House of Peers, previous 1794 
to the prorogation in 1793, the resumption of proceedings 
on the trial had been fixed for the second Tuesday in the 
following session. The Parliament assembled on the 21st 
of January, 1794; and, on the 23d of the month, the uumt * 
House of Lords, on the motion of the Duke of Norfolk, 
postponed the reopening of the Court to Thursday, the 
13th of February. On the Tuesday before the day 
thus appointed, Mr. Wigley moved, in the House of 
Commons, that a message be sent to the Lords representing Dcsiruoftho 
the wish of the Commons to proceed upon the trial from i™*** 
day to day, which was agreed to without a division. 

Mr. Jekyl seized the opportunity given by a motion on uon^of’Mr 
the subject of the impeachment to reflect on the uncx- JekyC 
arnpled tediousness of the proceedings, and to stigmatise 
the protraction of the trial as a serious violation of the 
liberties of the people. He was checked in further observa- 
tions of the same character by being called to order by the 
Speaker* 

The Lords having assembled in Westminster Hall, ^tRetria?. 11 
on the 13th of February, the 118th day of the trial, 

Mr, Law made a request to the Court that, although 
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1794. Mr. Hastings had closed his defence, he might be allowed 
Jyg** to put a few questions to the Marquess Cornwallis, late 
mon tho Um * Governor General of India, who had lately arrived in 
conSwniTis. England from his government. This was not objected to 
by the Managers ; but they took the opportunity of pointing 
Maua^cr«to ou ^ Mr. Larkins, intimately connected, as the Com- 
pany’s Accountant General, with matters of the revenue, 
during Mr. Hastings* administration, was also recently 
returned from India, and that they might probably desire 
to examine him on several points of the evidence. 

Adjourn. On account of Lord Cornwallis’ illness, the trial was 

ment on ae- 7 

Kqura« h ° adjourned to the 1 9th, and from that day to the’ 25th 
iffnawT*** 8 of the month ; on which day, the Lord Chancellor in- 
formed the Managers that, as the Marquess’ indisposition 
still prevented him from attending, the Defendant had 
signified his readiness to renounce the benefit of his 
evidence, and to enter at once on the business of the 
trial. Mr. Grey, on the part of the .Managers, consented 
to the examination of Lord Cornwallis by the Defendant, 
whenever ho might be well enough .to attend, and again 
tiwoffe toolj tlie °PP° rtunit y to remark on the disinclination of 
SauiFr! *° Mr- Hastings to summon Mr, Larkins as a witness, and 
Larkin., intimated the intention of the Managers to call him on 

the part of the prosecution. Mr. Law protested that 
Mr. Hastings was not accountable to the Managers for his 
motives in forbearing to call any particular witness ; and, 
after a few observations from Mr. Burke, the Managers 

evidence on P r0ceedcd to put in counter evidence to that of the 
ChM^ ,aro * defendant on the Benares Charge. 

Evidence to Almost the first point aimed at by the Mamaem true 

disprove the . • „ , _ "V ® 1 

STKin - t0 dl 8 P rove the statement of the Counsel, that the exactions 
M Cheyt Sing had been concurred in by Mr. Hastings’ col- 
Chvyi Stag, leagues. The fiwt, paper produced by them with this vie# 
was objected against by the Conned, on the ground that 
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the concurrence of the different members of the Council of 1794 , 
Calcutta in Mr. Hastings’ measures had only been argued otpdlon to 
in their speeches, but had not been brought forward in their 
evidence. The Lord Chancellor’s opinion, however, was in 
favour of its admission, ns being part of a consultation 
already received, and explanatory of other written evidence. 

The Managers* therefore, following up their success, pro- summons of 
ceeded to call Mr. i rands, m order to examine him on the 
degree of assent given by him to the demands on Cheyt 
Sing. But Mr, Law at once interposed, with the objection ins cxami- 
that, if the examination of Mr. Francis were allowable at 
all, it should have taken place at an earlier stage of the C(mnscl - 
proceedings, when the evidence for the prosecution was 
being brought forward \ but that, if he were now summoned 
“ for the purpose of repelling any arguments or inferences 
that were drawn by the Counsel, he is called for a purpose 
for which his testimony is not by law competent.” He 
subsequently added the objection, that the parole evidence 
of Mr. Francis could not be admitted to contradict the 
written minute given in evidence. The discussion which 
ensued, and in which Mr. Grey afid Mr. Fox were the 
leading speakers, on the part of the Managers, consumed 
the remainder of the day’s sitting ; and eventually the 
Lords adjourned to their chamber of Parliament, in order 
to consider the question proposed,— whether it was com- 
petent for the Managers to examine Mr. Francis respecting 
the debate held by the Council of Calcutta, on the 9th of 
July, 1778, previous to the Written minutes that appear 
upon the consultation of that date ? On the motion of Lord Question re- 

1 t ferred to the 

Tburiow, a question was proposed to the Judges, for their Judges, 
opinion on the admissibility of the evidence offered by the 
Maaageatt. 

On the 27th of February, the result of the consideration 
given to the proposed question by the Peers, assisted by the 
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1794. opinion of the Judges, was delivered by the Lord CJhan- 
Exaiiihia- ccllor. Their Lordships had decided that it was not com- 

Franpinnot potent to the Managers to examine Mr. Francis on the 

subject of the debate. 

Smnraof This adverse judgment of their Lordships, delivered 
Juci Mi\ k ° without explanation of the grounds on which it was 

J 1 founded, drew from Mr. Burke a very indignant remon- 

strance. He first made the technical objection to it, 
that, as the Managers had been allowed to put the 
question to Mr. Francis whether he had been present at 
the debate referred to, it was, “ likewise, inclusively com- 
“ petent to them to demand an account of what that debate 
** was. Otherwise, to give the first is nugatory; and, in 
“ our view of it — if your Lordships had not otherwise 
“ decided — it would be downright fraud and cheat” He 
then complained that no explanation had been given of the 
ground of their decision — no information cither of the state 
* of the case proposed to the J udges, or the case stated for 
their own discussion ; and, though called to order by the 
Earl of Radnor, proceeded to justify his view of the law by 
reference to the proceedings in the trial of Lord Mohun. 
Mr. Fox followed Mr. Burke in insisting on the right of 
the Managers to be made acquainted with the ground of 
their Lordships* judgment. 

th?Lord f Eord Chancellor reminded the Managers that the 

chancellor. ru i 0 0 f proceeding, applied to the present case, had been 
fully considered and determined on at an earlier period of the 
trial, and had been all along consistently adopted and 
acted on. But Mr. Burke, admitting the precedent, as far 
as the present trial was concerned, again argued against 
its equity, and protested against it as a departure from the 
course followed on similar occasions, in former impeach* 
ments. 

siouobjSfed Earl Stanhope objected to the continuation pf the discus- 
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'sion, as irregular; and, in reference to the complaint of the 1794 . 
Managers that they were left in the dark as to the principle toby Earl 
which had guided the Lords in their decision, stated that stauh ° 1>L * 
the House was not bound to give reasons for its judg- 
ments, but that, for himself, he was willing to let it be 
known that he had decided mainly on the principle “ that no 
“ parole evidence should be adduced to explain written 
“ evidence/' 

Lord Carnarvon reminded the Managers that they were Obsma* 

out of order in commenting on a decision already given loiS cL- 

. narvon. 

by the Court ; and suggested that they would obtain the 
opportunity of discussing the matter in the regular course by 
continuing the examination of the witness. Whereupon, Question 
Mr. Grey put the following question to Mr. Francis: — brands. 

“ Whether, between the time of the original demand on 
Cheyt Sing and the period of your leaving Bengal, it was 
at any time in your power to have reversed or put a stop to 
the demand on Cheyt Sing?" Mr. Law objected to the objected t<, 
question, on the ground that the Defendant had produced by Mr ’ Law ’ 
no evidence on the subject it referred to. Ho declined 
to add to a delay already intolerable' by further agitating a 
question he had recently discussed. 

Mr. Burke quoted precedents in support of the right of the 
Managers to produce new evidence in opposition to that for ^Mr.Fox. 
the Defence. lie spoke on the question for more than an . 
hour, particularly insisting on the principle that impeachments 
were governed by laws of their own, and were not to be 
fettered by common law rules. Mr. Fox also spoke at 
length, dwelling on the duty of the Lords to free themselves 
from technicalities, and insisting on the principle that the 
publicity of the decisions of the Judges was that which 
made men respect them; whereas, private decisions were 
a disgrace to the character of the J udges. 

Further tune was consumed in discussing the form of the 
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Address of 
Mr. Hast- 
ings. 


question proposed for their Lordships’ decision ; find, when 
the terms were arranged and the Peers were about to 
adjourn to their chamber, Mr. Hastings rose and addressed 
the Court, as follows : — 

“ Before your Lordships adjourn to your chamber in Parliament, I 
humbly entreat that you will allow me to address a few words to you. 
My Lords, this was not my original intention, till a very short time 
before 1 came down to this place; but I was alarmed with many sug- 
gestions that were made to me, and I thought it absolutely necessary. 
What I have heard to-day renders it more necessary for me to say to 
your Lordships what I wish to say. I have hastily put down iny 
thoughts in a few loose sheets, almost too incorrect to be read io yoitr 
Lordships, but I had not time to do it better. Something, too, I have 
added here. May 1 have permission to read these minutes? 5 * 

Several Lords . — “ Hear, bear.” 

Mr, Hastings , — " In the petition which a noble Lord* had the good- 
ness to present to your Lordships for me on Tuesday last, I informed 
your Lordships that I should forego the benefit which 1 had hoped to 
derive from the testimony of the noble Marquess Cornwallis, whose ill 
state of health might possibly disable him from attending to deliver it, 
without the loss of so much time as might involve me in the peril of 
losing this session, and seeing my trial adjourned over to another year; 
and 1 prayed your Lordships, therefore, to order that the trial should 
proceed, and that it should proceed with that degree of acceleration and 
dispatch which a due regard to the general rights of justice and the 
sufferings of an individual now in the seventh year of his trial might 
induce your Lordships to adopt. The immediate cause of my troubling 
your Lordships with that address, was a report conveyed to me that your 
Lordships had been pleased, in consideration of the noble Marquess* 
illness, to adjourn the trial, which stood for Monday last, to the 
Tuesday following, for the purpose of allowing me to make my option 
in the mean time, and to signify it to your Lordships, either that the 
proceedings on the trial should he stopped until the noble Marquees’ 
health should be sufficiently restored to enable him to attend in his 
place, or that it should proceed without it. 

" If this information had been given me on grounds of authority, I 
should not trouble yottr lordships at this time, but rely with implicit 
and most assured confidence on such a pledge as it would be criminal to 
distrust, since it would be impossible to admit, for an instant, the sup- 
position, that your Lordships would offer me an alternative which 
included so great a sacrifice, without a most absolute determination to 
fulfil the condition of it. But I neither know the terms on which that 


* Lord Hawkesbtrry. 
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declaration of your Lordships was made, nor with certainty do 1 know 1794, 

whether it was made at all; and, when 1 see the time so very near in 

which it has been annually customary for your Lordships to adjourn 
the trial for many weeks, to allow for the absence of the Judges on the 
circuit, I cannot but feel the greatest alarm lest the same obstruction 
should be given to this trial, in this period of it, when the evidence on 
the part of the prosecution and defence have been finally and declaredly 
closed, and almost a whole year elapsed since the close of the latter. 

u I need not remind your Lordships of the sacrifice I made to cut off 
all possible delay, that I omitted evidence on two charges, and gave up 
the pleadings of my able. advocates on both. This year, it is known to 
your Lordships with what earnestness and anxiety my Counsel solicited 
your Lordships for permission to call Marquess Cornwallis as an evi- 
dence, and that I have departed from the whole tenor of my conduct 
throughout this trial by being the mover myself of these delays of my 
cause to attain it, and I thank your Lordships for acceding to it. 

" My appeal to that noble witness was not made on slight grounds. 

When I first notified to him my intention of calling for his evidence, I 
had never had any communication with his Lordship respecting the 
subject, but I knew what was the truth, and I was confident that he 
would declare it. I knew his heart and mind; I knew myself; and 
therefore I knew with the most absolute certainty wliat bis testimony 
would be. Yet I have made this great sacrifice, added to the past; and 
surely, my Lords, I am not unreasonable in exacting this only, as a 
requital, that my trial may suffer no further delay. I (lo, therefore, 
most earnestly supplicate your Lordships to grant me the indulgence of 
a continuation of your proceedings in this Court without any adjourn- 
ment for the circuits, or any other delay, except the other business of 
Parliament should render it unavoidable ; and that you will afford me 
such an assurance of it as shall quiet my mind from [its present]* 
apprehensions. 

“ [My Lords, do not think this request presumptuous, nor that it 
proceeds from an impertinent curiosity.]* There are other more urgent 
motives ; and pardon me if once more I repeat, as my plea for making 
it, that I am now in the seventh year of my prosecution [in this Court],* 
which has never before suffered any trial, [even of the most criminal 
nature, except in the times of originating disorder and rebellion],* to 
exceed a period of twenty-two days; that, as I have already been 
subjected to a prosecution which has now endured past six years, I may 
yet, if I may trust to my understanding of all that I have heard this 
day and the past, be the continued subject of it during six more years, 
if I live so long.’* 

Mr. Burke observed that the delay the cause had recently Answer of 

J J Mr. lJurkc. 

“ History of the Trial. w 
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179*4. experienced was occasioned by Mr. Hastings application for 
permission to have the Marquess Cornwallis’ evidence. He 
further remarked that Mr. Hastings had made similar com- 
plaints of delay from the beginning of the trial. 

Ha«fc f Ml ' ^ r * Hastings replied in these words : “ Five years ago, 
I did complain of the length of this trial ;* for it was then 
without precedent that a criminal trial should endure so 
long. And, if I have complained every year, has not every 
year been the cause of it ? I do complain of it ; and I say 
that, from whomsoever it proceeds, it is an abuse of justice. 
If I have undergone a prosecution of six years, is that an 
argument why I must endure it six years longer?” 

After a few words from Mr. Fox, who concurred with 
Mr. Hastings in the request to the Lords that the trial 
might be proceeded in with as much expedition as their 
Lordships’ important avocations might admit, the Lords 
adjourned to their chamber. 

ProaoMMi On the reassembling of the Court, on the 1st of March, 

JUr. Francis the 12 1st day of the trial, the Lord Chancellor announced 

not allowed y 

i»ythcLords. the decision of the Lords, assisted by the opinion of the 
Judges, — that it was not competent for the Managers to put 
the proposed question to Mr. Francis. 

production The next evidence offered by the Managers was a letter 

by Miuia- tc signed by Mr. Hastings, Mr. Harwell, Mr. Wilder and 

Kcrs. * # ° 

Mr. Francis, but which the Counsel had argued from as 
not signed by Mr. Harwell. Mr. Law waived any objec- 
tion to the admission of the paper, admitting he had been 
misled by a duplicate of the letter, to which Mr. Barwell’s 
signature was wanting. The Court refused to allow a 
discussion, raised by the Managers, on their right to the 
admission of the paper, irrespective of the Counsel's assent. 

* Mr. Hastings refers to his petition to the House of Lords, presented on 
the ad of February, 1789, and which is noticed in the present “ Summary of 
Proceedings Vol. ii., p. xv. 
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The reading of this paper was followed by a discussion , 1794 . 
on the admissibility of a letter from Mr. Eaton to 
Mr, Fowke, printed in the Appendix to the Benares 
Narrative ; but on this the Managers gave way, on the 
recommendation of the Lord Chancellor. Other discus- 


sions followed on the admission of a report by Mr. Duncan 
to Lord Cornwallis on the state of Benares, in 1788 . This 
was eventually conceded to the Managers, and long extracts 
were read from the report, occupying the attention of the 
Court for the space of two hours. 

After the reading of another paper by the Managers. Discussion 
Mr. Grey proposed to read what he designated a pamphlet, T 
written and published by the authority of the court of liurt or V>f- 
Directors, and containing their opinion upon Mr. Hastings’ Mr/uastj 
proceedings with regard to Clieyt Sing. Mr. Law objected 
that the publication in question had the sanction of a certain 
number only of the Directors, and that it was a party 
pamphlet, written at a time when there was a contest 
between the Company and other persons who were bringing 
the affair before the Parliament ; adding, that “ any pub- 
lication of the sort, not in the course of duty, is a libel — 
an actionable libel.” Minutes of the court of Directors 


were read, to show that the paper in question was the 
authorised production of the Board ; but Mr. Law still 
insisted that the publication of such a paper was libellous. 
Mr. Burke was proceeding to observe on “ the prostituted 
audacity of the criminal at the bar,” in writing an insolent 
letter to the Directors, but was interrupted by the Marquess 
Townshend. A prolonged discussion ensued on the character 
of the paper in question, and the proofs of its being an 
authorised publication of the Directors. Mr. Law main- 
tained that the paper professed to be written for the 
justification of the Directors, and was not communicated 
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1794 * to Mr* Hastings. Mr. Burke, in answer, stated, he was 
ready to prove, if it were necessary, another communication 
of their disapprobation from the Directors to Mr. Hastings. 
Mr. Hastings interposed, and spoke as follows : — 

tioif by Sir. “ My Lords, I beg tlmt 1 may be allowed to speak one word. I will 

Hastings, venture to say that there is no one instance, besides this, in the whole 
service of the Company, of the court of Directors publishing any 
strictures upon the conduct of their servants, which they did not com- 
municate to their servants. If I had committed any offences which the 
court of Directors thought deserved their reprehension, I was the person 
that should have known it, not the public. If it was for their own 
justification, they are parties, and what they say cannot reach me. 
There are many instances in which the court of Directors, in the course 
of my service, did find fault with me ; but, upon the close of my sendee, 
they gave one sanction to all that I had done, and that, I should 
suppose, obliterated all their former censures, so far as they respected 
my general conduct. Of this I was never apprised ; and I believe it is 
the only instance of the court of Directors ever ordering such a paper 
to be laid before the public.” 

Mr. Burke replied that it was the sentiments of the Di- 
rectors, as contained in the paper, and not the publication of 
them, with which they were concerned ; and retorted on 
Mr. Hastings that he had published at Calcutta a libel 
upon the court of Directors, relative to their judgment 
upon him, given regularly in their court, without pre- 
vious communication to them of the subject of that libel. 
Mr. Hastings answered: — “I beg leave most solemnly to 
deny it, and to affirm that that declaration is a libel, and is 
of a piece with all the declarations I have heard from this 
authorised and licensed " — adding, after a pause, and looking 
at Mr. Burke — “ Manager.” Mr. Burke reasserted that 
Mr. Hastings had published at Calcutta an unauthorised 
paper, censuring the court of Directors for their reflections 
on his conduct. To this Mr. Hastings replied : — “ I published 
a narrative. I published no letter to the court of Directors. 
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I knew my duty too well, and I owed them too much 1794. 
respect” 

Further conversation ensued respecting the description of 
the paper which it was the object of the Managers to put in 
evidence; and, before the adjournment of the Lords to 
deliberate on their decision, Mr. Hastings again ‘addressed 
them as follows: — 

"It is with great reluctance I trouble your Lordships, and I have Address of 
only two words to say. I have prayed your Lordships that there may s * 
be no further delay in this trial. I have perhaps presumptuously prayed 
your Lordships to afford me some assurance that this cause shall go on 
without any further interruption. This is the first of March, and it has 
been rare that your Lordships have sat after this date ; hut you have 
adjourned five or six weeks, to let the Judges go their circuit, I beseech 
your Lordships not to let me suffer the torment of so long delay again, 

I am totally worn out. I can bear it no longer.” 

Mr, Burke remarked that the Managers were quite Observation 
prepared to discuss the causes of the delay complained of 
by Mr. Hastings, and intimated that he expected to be Jj£; Hasi ‘ 
allowed to submit evidence in reference to the statements 
contained in a petition of Mr. Hastings recently presented 
to their Lordships.* 

The Court reassembled on the 7th of April, after the 


* The Petition referred to was presented on the part of Mr. Hastings to the 
House of Lords on the 25th of February. It was in the following terms : — 
“ That the trial of the Petitioner having been, by the indulgence of their 
Lordships, already in two instances adjourned, for the purpose of enabling the 
Petitioner to avail himself of the evidence of the Most Noble Marquis Corn- 
wallis, at such time as the restoration of his Lordship’s health might permit 
his Lordship with safety and convenience to attend the trial of the Petitioner, 
the Petitioner has lately learnt, with the deepest concern, that the present 
state of his Lordship’s health affords no reasonable prospect of his early 
attendance in their Lordships’ House. The Petitioner, therefore, feels himself 
reduced to the painful alternative of foregoing altogether the advantage he had 
assured himself his cause and character would have derived from an appeal to his 
Lordship’s testimony, or of postponing the continuance of this long depending 
trial, at a time when every moment is of the most pressing importance, to a 
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1794 , usual adjournment during the absence of the Judges on 
“ circuit, when the Lord Chancellor announced, u that it is 
not competent for the Managers for the Commons to give 
in evidence the paper read in the court of Directors on the 
4th of November 1783, and then referred by them to the 
consideration of the Committee of the whole Court, and 
again read in the court of Directors on the 19 th of November 
1783, and amended and ordered by them to be published 
for the information of the proprietors” Mr. Burke stated 
that the clear expression of their Lordships' opinion of the 
inadmissibility of the paper referred to would deter him from 
* offering other evidence, with which he was prepared, on the 
same matter, and that the evidence in reply on the first 
Charge was now complete. 

Mr. Plumer informed the Court that the Marquess Corn- 
wallis was so far restored to health as to be able to give 
evidence in person, and obtained the consent of the Managers 
to examine his Lordship on the next day's sitting. 

Managm by Mr. Sheridan then proceeded to give in evidence in reply 

Rtcmlli on the second Charge, relating to -the Begums of Oude. 

Charge, - _ 

Numerous papers were read, m most instances tlic con- 
tinuations of documents already partially quoted by the 
Counsel ; and, although frequent discussions arose between 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Plumer, the course of the proceedings 
during the day was not materially interrupted. 

u<mofuie On the 9 th of April, the 123d day of the trial, the Hall 

Marquess 

Cornwallis, — 4 — 


further and indefinite period. Under these circumstances, therefore, and in 
humble confidence that the evidence already laid before their Lordships is 
fully sufficient for every necessary purpose of exculpation and defence, he begs 
leave, however reluctantly, to waive the benefit of this additional testimony ; 
and to request that the trial may proceed with that degree of acceleration and 
dispatch which a due regard to the general rights of justice and the Sufferings 
of an individual, now in the seventh year of his trial, will undoubtedly induce 
their Lordships to adopt.”— Printed in the “ Journals of the House of Lords” 
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presented a fuller attendance of both Peers and spectators 1794. 
than on any previous day of the last ‘three years, in ex- 
pectation of the examination of the Marquess Cornwallis.* 

His Lordship was sworn in his place, and was examined by 
the Counsel, principally to prove the prosperous state of the 
British provinces in India, and the favourable opinion of 
Mr. Hastings entertained by the natives. The noble 
Marquess was cross-examined by Mr. Burke, with the view 
to show that he had elsewhere, especially in his written 
despatches, represented the country in a state of depression 
and impoverishment, on his accession to the Government. 

He was also questioned by Earl Stanhope and Lord Hawke 
respecting the character of the coalition of the native 
powers against the British Government, durjng Mr. Hastings' 
administration, and the unusual exertions it necessitated on 
his part, to contend against it. 

On the conclusion of the Marquess' examination, Mr. JJxniuina- 
Larkins, the Accountant General in Bengal during the LarVmii - 
period of Mr. Hastings' administration, was called by the 
Managers, and examined by Mr. Burke, chiefly with respect 
to Mr. Hastings' private accounts, of which lie had had the 
superintendence. Mr. Burke was proceeding with questions 
to elicit from what books Mr. Larkins had taken the entries 
of the several sums of money mentioned in his letter to the 
Chairman of the Company, in 1780 , respecting receipts by 
Mr. Hastings, when he was interrupted by Mr. Plurner, Questions 

I , . V . . . . „ . objected to 

who objected to his going into evidence, at this stage of the 
proceedings, which ought to have been produced in support seK 
of the prosecution at an earlier period. 

The remainder of the sitting was consumed in the discus- 
sion arising from this opposition of the Counsel to Mr. 
Larkins’ examination ; Mr. Plumer and Mr. Dallas, on the 


VOL. IV. 


* “History of the Trial Part vi., p. 94. 

b 
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1794. part of the Counsel, and Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox, on the 
part of the Managers, being the principal speakers. It was 
argued by Mr. Burke, that the circumstance of Mr. Larkins' 
absence in India having prevented the Managers from pro- 
ducing him in Court at the proper period, they ought to bo 
allowed the liberty of examining him now that he was 
returned. (< There is no rulo of evidence that must not 
yield to the strong necessity of human affairs. If we had 
Jiad this witness here in England, and had by fraud kept 
him back from your Lordships, I should think you ought to 
have rejected for ever all offers on our part [to produce him 
now] ; but your Lordships know that neither you nor we 
can pump dry the ocean that is between India and this 
country — that we^cannot call evidence here at our pleasure.” 
It was answered by Mr. Dallas that the difficulty complained 
of by Mr. Burke had been provided against by a special 
Act of the Legislature, which had given power, under cir- 
cumstances like the present, to take evidence by a special 
commission sent out to India. The view taken by the 
Managers was very forcibly stated by Mr. Burke in reply, 
lie said : — 

“ If the prisoner at the l)ar had had, or himself shown, the smallest 
compassion to man or woman, 1 should, in truth, compassionate the 
miserable and contemptible figure he makes before your Lordships this 
day, lie, my Lords, rests his sole proof of innocence upon the con- 
fidence that he had in this gentleman who is now at your bar, and then 
. this is to cover a transaction of theft,’ peculation, bribery, and everything 

that is mean, base and .corrupt, that can enter into the mind of man ; 
and, when it is his interest and his pretended wish to come forward to 
clear himself, by every means, before your Lordships, of those foul im- 
puted crimes, and that person comes, in whom be placed his confidence, 
— and relied upon that confidence as a presumption of his innocence — 
he abandons that innocence completely: he suffers all tfiese calumnies 
under which he sees lie is sunk, and has been sunk for years ; he suffers 
liis Counsel to get up, and not to put up his innocence as a screen or as 
a shield, but to pick up some technical rule, by which they mean to save 
him .... f I have constantly contended/ says he, * that my confidence in 
Mr, Larkins was a proof of my innocence/ ‘ Well, here is Mr. Larkins, 
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Defend yourself. Examine Mr. Larkins, sift him to the bottom: 1794, 
produce everything that may make your innocence appeal'.’ — ‘ No ; I • — 

won’t.’ ‘Why?’ — ‘ Oh, there may be doubts — suspicions.’. . . I have only 
to say, after remarking upon the practice, that it would have sunk him 
in any court in the world. He complains that winds and seas were 
between them : then, when Mr. Larkins comes to England, he says, ‘ 1 
will not hear him. There is a rule by which I may screen and cover the 
guilty peculations I have been guilty of ; I will not suffer my confidant 
to be examined.* ” 

After further discussion, the Lords adjourned to their own 
chamber for the purpose of deliberation. 

On the 14th of April, the 124th day of the trial, it was Decision of 
declared by the Lord Chancellor that it was not competent against t ho 

* # 1 Managers, 

for the Managers to put the question proposed to Mr. Lar- 
kins. Mr. Burke immediately proceeded to resume his Resumption 

. . n • i • , examina- 

examination of the same witness, but was soon interrupted tiou of Mr. 

1 Larkins, 

by Mr. Plumer, who pointed out that the questions put uinbyiV 
were open to the same objections as were made to liis counsel^ 
previous examination. He added, however, that “ so much 
has been said— so often repeated and so industriously cir- 
culated — respecting Mr. Larkins’ testimony, if it were ad- 
duced, and the motives operating upon Mr. Hastings for 
resisting it, that any longer to forbear bringing these bold 
assertions to that test which has hitherto been fatal to all 
the accusations against Mr. Hastings, namely, the test of 
proof, might, perhaps, seem to justify the insinuations cast 
against Mr. Hastings, of shrinking from the inquiry, and 
dreading the result of it," and that he therefore withdrew 
his opposition to the examination of the witness. The Lord 
Chancellor pointed out that, as an objection had been 
previously made to the proposed question, it was neces- 
sary that the present express consent of the Counsel should 
be entered in the proceedings at length. Mr. Burke imme- 
diately insisted that a positive assertion of the right of the 
Commons, and their protest against the exercise of it being 
considered an indulgence, should also be entered; and further 

b 2 
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demanded that reference should be made to a precedent of 
an order of the House, on the 10th of April, 1641. A long 
conversation ensued; Lord Mansfield stating that the re- 
ference to the precedent could not be entered without a 
hearing having been given to the objections of the Counsel, 
and a debate by the Lords in their chamber. A simple pro- 
test of the right of the Commons was eventually agreed to. 

Mr. Larkins was then questioned by Mr. Burke on a 
variety of points; particularly respecting sums of money 
alleged to have been received by Mr. Hastings, and the in- 
dorsement of the bonds, in 1782. Before the adjournment of 
the Court, Mr. Hastings made the following short address 

“ I rise to request your Lordships would indulge me but one moment. 
My Lords, I have been alarmed with informations which it may not be 
very material for your Lordships to be acquainted with, but which press 
with a great weight upon my mmd,*and compel me to repeat the request 
which I have already twice made to your Lordships, and do most earnestly 
make. Indeed, what has passed this day makes it still more necessary 
that I should address your Lordships upon the subject. All that I have 
to ask is — and most earnestly and most importunately I do supplicate 
your Lordships — that you will resolve to finish this eternal trial this 
session ; that you will come to judgment this session ; and that, by 
whatever means your wisdom may devise, I may receive some assurance 
of it. My Lords, twice I have made this request. I now repeat it. It 
is not from an idle curiosity, hut it is to guide myself in some resolutions 
that I, perhaps, may be obliged to form, and which it is impossible that 
I should make, when the event shall have already passed which I wish 
to deprecate/* 

On the 16th of April, the 125th day of the trial, Mr. 
Burke addressed to the Court some observations on the 
* preceding evidence of Mr. Larkins, and the points he pro- 
posed to investigate in his future examination. He was 
interrupted by Mr. Law, who objected to the address as 
irregular ; but it was pronounced by the Lord Chancellor to 
be entirely in order. 

The further examination of Mr. Larkins was proceeded 
With, almost uninterruptedly, until, on an objection being 
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made by Mr. Law to a form of question put to tlie witness, 17 D 4 . 
Mr. Burke reflected on the unwillingness exhibited by the objection b V 
Defendant and his Counsel to have certain questions put. Couubt1, 
This drew from Mr. Law a protest against any imputation 
of his being moved to interfere in what he considered an 
illegal mode of examination by an apprehension on Mr. Hast- 
ings’ account. What he aimed at was to prevent an unfair 
protraction of proceedings, at an already advanced period of 
the session. After an explanation by Mr. Burke of the 
motive of the question objected to, Mr. Hastings l’ose, and 
made the following appeal to the Court : — 

“My Lords, I pray I may be heard a few words. If the requests I Address or 
am about to make to your Lordships are granted, I am sure, and will JJg S ll3sl ’ 
answer for my Counsel, that they will object to no questions that shall 
be put. Their apprehension is, and my apprehension is, only, lest there 
should be further delays in this trial. My Lords, I beg leave to call to 
your recollection that, in the year 1791, when the prosecution was closed, 

I told your Lordships that, for the sake of acceleration, and because I 
could not bear the idea of being for ever under trial, I would waive my 
defence, if your Lordships would then go to judgment. Long before 
the close of the last year, when I saw that there was a probability that 
time would not be left sufficient for the Managers to make their reply, I 
then waived a great deal of the evidence for, my defence upon the two 
last Articles. I waived the opening and application of the two last 
Articles, at least the application of the first, and the opening and appli- 
cation of the last, of my Counsel, for the sake of leaving sufficient time 
for the ’Managers to reply and for your Lordships to proceed to judg- 
ment. My concession was received, but I did not derive any benefit 
from it ; the trial was adjourned over to this year. In this year, when 
my Lord Cornwallis arrived, I consented myself, nay, I applied for delay, 
for the purpose of receiving his testimony, but I was told that his Lord- 
ship’s state of health was so bad, that it was not possible for him to 
attend before your Lordships were to adjourn, that the judges might go 
upon their circuits. Even then, material as I thought the evidence of 
the noble Marquess, I consented to forego* it. All these sacrifices I 
made for the sake of acceleration, and it has been told me that I was 
afraid of the examination of this witness, Mr. Larkins, because his 
examination was to draw down upon me crimes, I think the expression 
was, so great, that I should call upon mountains to hide me. 

” My Lords, after having made such sacrifices for the sake of accele- 
ration, and to get rid of this trial, was it to be expected that, for the 
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1794* accommodation of my accusers, 1 should call this witness ? No, my 
— Lords, it was hecause 1 feared delays, which have happened and still 
portend, that I objected to it ; and, so far from ordering my Counsel, — 
which was a term made use of, and which I felt exceedingly,— when your 
Lordships gave me Counsel for my defence, I trusted implicitly to their 
management of my cause, and have had no reason to repent of the 
confidence reposed in them. I never directed them; they judged and 
decided for me ; but my own consent and inclination went with them. 
When I heard the insinuations thrown out against me, one of my learned 
friends here will bear me witness that, at that time, I did express an 
impatience to him that he would give it up ; he made me forego it ; and I 
sat down with patience. 

“ I have consented that Mr. Larkina may be examined ; and now I 
only pray that his examination may be concluded. 1 most earnestly 
entreat and implore your Lordships, for that purpose, that you will be 
so good as to allow me one clay more, or, if it can be, a few hours only 
of one day, for the purpose of concluding the examination of this 
witness, before the adjournment for the Easter holidays, which are now 
very fast approaching. Your Lordships will have the goodness to 
recollect, I am sure, the circumstances under which, and the declared 
hope and intention with which, this examination was consented to on 
my part ; and I hope your Lordships will consider how precious and 
how valuable every moment of my time must he, at this period of the 
trial, when I have been now so many years — nine years almost — under 
accusation, and seven complete years under trial ; and I hope that your 
Lordships will have the goodness to forgive me the length of this 
address, and that it mil not have been made ineffectually. v 

Exam ina- Mr. Burke continued and completed his examination of 

lion of Mr. 

Larkins. Mr. Larkins ; and the Court was adjourned during the cross- 
examination on the part of the Defendant, by Mr. Dallas, 
which ensued. 

Report on On the 17 th of April, in the House of Commons, 

the causes 

thc l iriai iu ^ r# ® ur ^ c brought up the Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the causes of the delay in the trial. 
The Repox-t was read and ordered to lie on the tabic. 
Mr. Burke then moved that it be printed for the use of the 
Commons, which was agreed to, after a warm opposition 
from Sir Pepper Arden and others. 

Oross-oxami- On the 28 th of April, the 126 th day of the trinl, Mr. 
Mr. Larkins. Dallas proceeded with his cross-examination of Mr. Larkins, 
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and was followed by Mr. Burke, who took up the cross- 1794. 
examination on the part of the Managers* and continued 
it for the space of two hours and a half. 

The following' day, the 127th of the trial, was entirely 
occupied by a discussion on the admissibility as evidence of 
pleas put in by Mr. Hastings, in February and March 1793, 
in answer to a bill in Chancery filed by Raja Nobkissin, for 
the recovery from Mr. Hastings of three lacs of rupees, 
which he had borrowed of him, which the Raja had sub- 
sequently given to Mr. Hastings, and which had been 
presented by Mr. Hastings to the Company. 

On the Managers’ return to the House of Commons, iWmnnt. 
Mr. Burke moved that the Report upon the causes of the 
delay in the trial, which had been presented by the Managers, tHaL m the 
might be recommitted, as certain inaccuracies had been 
discovered in it during the recent recess. The motion was 
carried, on a division, by fifty-two votes against twenty. 

On the following day, the 30th of April, Earl Stanhope, in rhiooIjou 
the House of Lords, reflected on certain expressions used by stanhope on 

oxpmasioiib 

Mr. Burke, in the course of the discussions in Westminster ?, r 
Hall the day before, to the effect that “ an arm of the Ganges 
*had run into the Thames, and that it had poisoned its source ; 
and that the course of justice could not be pure, where 
the ipse dixit of a judge was to prevail;" and moved that 
Messrs. Blanchard and Gurney, short-hand writers, should 
be summoned to the bar of the House, and directed to read 
their minutes of the words used by Mr. Burke in respect 
to the Judges. Earl Carnarvon denied that the words com- 
plained of had been uttered by Mr. Burke ; or, if they had 
been, he asserted that they had been used argumentatively, 
and not in the sense in which they had been understood by 
Earl Stanhope.* Lord Kenyon said that lie was not aware 

* The words, as they appear in Mr. Gurney’s report, are as follow : — “ There 
is an objection stated to the Judges, at the time, [alluding to the prosecution of 
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1794, whether the words had been used or not; but that the 
House ought to make inquiry into the imputed charge 
against the Judges. 

Lord Loughborough declared that he had heard nothing, 
during the discussions in Westminster Hall, which need 
create the least uneasiness in the minds of the Judges. He 
deprecated an appeal to the notes of the short-hand writers, 
of whom he said that, “ of all people, they were the furthest 
from correctness ; and there were no man’s words they ever 
heard that they again returned. They were in general 
ignorant, as acting mechanically, and by not considering the 
antecedent, and catching the sound and not the sense,' they 
perverted the sense of the speaker, and made him appear as 
ignorant as themselves/'* 

The motion was negatived without a division. 

On the 5th of May, the Lord Chancellor announced the 
decision of the Lords, that the document referred to on the 
preceding $ay could not be received in evidence. Mr. 
Burke then stated that he had important evidence to offer, 
which was open to no sort of objection. Mr. Hastings had 
justified his acceptance of various sums of money, with the 
receipt of which he was charged by the Commons, by the 
Jfr I Si ft ko f ^? tre8ee ^ .^ 1C Company’s affairs in 1779 and the 

c?Sco C on ^ 0Ul **°N ow * I], g years ; and, as these distresses were mainly 

the cause of _ 

the Mah- “ 

ratta war. Lord Strafford] which, I must confess, does completely astonish and confound 
me, and make me believe that wc are in some different world from that in 
which we live, or that an arm of the Ganges has flowed info the Thames. 
What pollusive streams have endeavoured to poison the water — for they 
have not done it with the streams of the justice of England — I cannot conceive. 
They say the Judges were panic struck when they gave this opinion.”-*- 
Gurney’s Report, MS., 29th April, p. 175. 

* u History of the Trial*,” Part v., p. 105. It would appear, from Lord 
Loughborough's remarks, that the great superiority of Gurney’s system, only 
recently introduced, and its complete poetical success, had not as yet been 
generally recognised. Respecting the contrast in accuracy between his report 
of the proceedings on the trial and such portions as remain of that of the 
short-hand writer employed by Mr. Hastings, see Yol. i. p. *iii, 
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occasioned by the confederacy of the native powers against 1794. 
the Company, he proposed, in order to rebut Mr. Hostings' 
defence, to produce evidence of the origin, progress and 
termination, of the Mahratta war; and he should make -it 
clear that Mr. Hastings was the author of that war, which 
occasioned the confederacy against the Company, and excited 
France to aim at the overthrow of the British empire in 
India. 

Mr. Law objected to the proposed evidence, on the J^'^Law 
ground that it charged Mr. Hastings with a substantive 
crime, viz., the commencing a wanton and unjust war ; and 
that it had been repeatedly decided by their Lordships that 
that which is a substantive and distinct head of crime 
cannot be given in evidence, in aggravation of other crimes 
specifically charged, unless it be itself so charged or col- 
laterally introduced. He denied, moreover, that the pro- 
duction of the proposed evidence was justified by the 
evidence given in defence. He referred to page 757 of the 
printed Minutes, where it >vas recorded that the Managers 
had stated that (s they would proceed to show that, what- 
ever the circumstances of the danger [to the Company] 
might have been pretended to be, in the dominions of Oude, 
before the time of signing the treaty of Chunar, yet, after 
that time, and aftqr the seizure of the treasures was deter- 
mined, no state necessity whatever existed, upon which the 
Defendant could pretend to justify that measure,” — adding, 
that, “ the honourable Managers having given evidence that 
there existed no state exigency at the time when these 
sums of money were specifically charged to be received, 
we, to repel that evidence, give the evidence which the 
honourable Manager has commented upon, showing that 
there existed a state of the most grievous distress on the 
part of the Company, ’and that these monies were neces- 
sarily applied to the alleviation of that distress/' 
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The evidence on the origin and progress of the Mahratta 
war, proposed to be now read, had been collected by the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, of which 
Mr. Burke was the most active member, in the year 1781, 
and consisted of a mass of papers, filling several folio 
volumes. It referred, moreover, to transactions not*broughfc 
forward in tho Articles of Impeachment. The Court, ac- 
cordingly, evinced a manifest disapproval of the attempt 
on the part of the Managers to involve them in this 
voluminous and irrelevant matter. Lord Kenyon, who 
was presiding in place of the Lord Chancellor, clearly 
indicated this feeling in the course of the discussion which 
ensued. Mr. Burke, however, and Mr. Fox insisted on 
the right of the Managers to put in all the papers, in 
answer to the evidence produced by tlic Defendant. 
Mr. Burke especially exhibited extreme irritation at the 
discouragement given to the production of the evidence, 
lie declared that every word they heard increased the 
alarm of the Managers. When a person charged a crime 
with a fraudulent intention, and the other party admitted 
the fact, but took issue on the crime, it was for him to 
prove his good intention and good service, and then for 
the accuser to disprove it. " That is the order that has 
hitherto been used in all tribunals and. all courts ; and it 
is the strangest and newest thing [to reject the evidence 
in disproof]. Therefore, I take it, your Lordships will not 
do it; that your Lordships will not add this exceptional 
novelty to all the other proper novelties you have intro- 
duced in this trial” Increasing in excitement, ho pro-" 
needed,— “ I really have sometimes wished for an audience i 
and the British laws wish for an audience, as a control Upon 
all judgments. I am glad tfcday that a part of your 
audience does not understand one word that passes here. 
I am glad to find that a part of this auditory [alluding 
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to the Turkish ambassador and his suite], which has come 1794. 
from an Eastern part of the world, which is supposed not 
to administer the correctest and purest justice, does not 
hear that there is a chicane in this country, that is ‘worse 
than the bowstrings of all the pashas in the East. Let 
us hear and see if, in the diwan, they could be found to 
try in the way tried here. We take for granted your 
Lordships will not disgrace the English justice in the eyes 
of foreigners. You will take care that it shall be pure 
and uncorrupted." 

Lord Kenyon desired an explanation of these charges Reflections 
against the Court from Mr. Burke ; who stated that they J^^by 10 
were conditional on their Lordships rejecting the proposed Mr,Burke * 
evidence. The Bishop of Rochester — Dr. Horsley— re- 
minded him of the expressions he had uttered ; and 
Mr. Burke desired his words might be read. However, 
on the Earl of Carnarvon interfering with a further ex- 
planation that Mr. Burke, as he had understood him, 
referred only to what had passed between the Managers 
and Counsel, Lord Kenyon proceeded to arrange the form 
of the question to be decided by the Court; and the 
Lords withdrew to their chamber. 

On the following day, the Gth of May, the i29th day of Rejection of 

i •iT-iir * » _ p iti Uic evidence 

the trial. Lord Kenyon, who again presided for the Lord foo 
Chancellor, announced the judgment of the Lords, that it 
was not competent for the Managers to give the proposed 
evidence relative to the Mahratta wan 

Mr* Burke regretted that the Lords had given the Mana- complaint 
gers no insight into the ground and reason of their Burke, 
determination. They felt their want the more on this 
occasion* because they had heard from the Defendant’s 
Counsel no argument, but, in the place of it, the grossest 
and most outrageous insult. * He complained that an 


* Mr. Burke here alluded to Mr. Law’s reply to the argument*, he had used 
on the preceding day for the production of the evidence*-*" that it would be an 
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opinion was suffered to be spread among the public* that 
they had offered this evidence with a probable knowledge 
of its incompetency and impropriety, for the mere purpose 
of oppressing the Defendant by the waste of time. He said: — 
u The manner in which we have been treated in this House, 
from the beginning to this time, is a thing without pre- 
cedent or record in the Journals of Parliament, or known 
in the history of any country in the world. The manner 
has been perfect and almost uniform, from the beginning of 
this trial to this time/' None suffered from the protraction 
of the trial more than the Managers, who were obliged to 
bear the laborious part of it, and were “ obliged to bear all 
that obloquy from the hired pens and voices which Indian 
delinquency is able to procure, throughout the whole 
country.” He justified the Managers from suspicion of 
malice towards Mr. Hastings, who, to the greatest number 
of them, had not been personally known before the impeach- 
ment, from whom they had received no injury whatever, 
and with whom they were no ways concerned upon any 
party principles. # And he refuted the presumption that they 
could be misled by ignorance, since their full acquaintance 
with all the evidence, much of which the Court had not 
suffered to be produced before them, gave them an advantage 
over their Lordships. He continued in the following 
strain : — ■“ I am afraid that almost all the. precedents we 
have quoted are obliterated and gone from the minds of 
men: but I remember one of the oldest judges we have 
heard of, and who has been remarkable for his patience — 
though, with all his patience, he bitterly reprehended those 
that reproached him* I mean Job. He says — * The cause 
I knew not I searched out :* but if he had told us — * The 
cause I knew not I was resolved to remain ignorant of, and 

insult to their Lordships, and treachery to Mr. Hastings, were he to waste a 
moment in further observations on what had been said by the Managers/ — 
“ History of the Trial Part V., p. 107. 
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formed to myself rules and principles which fortified me in 1794 . 
my ignorance/ he might have given it as a proper answer 
to his yoke-fellow and friends, of whom he bitterly com- 
plains that they became his accusers. No: he says— ‘The 
cause I knew not I searched out / and therefore, he says, he 
made the widow's heart to sing for joy. And why? 
Because she knew the cause that he searched out, and 
therefore the widow and fatherless blessed him. He never 
appeared in the gate without having the honour and 
obedience of all mankind. Now, my Lords, if there is 
delay in this business, we have never reproached your 
Lordships with it once : you have suffered us to be re- 
proached with it every day/' 

Hero Mr. Hastings rose, and exclaimed — “ My Lords, I 
do claim your protection. I do reproach the Manager with llastin ^- 
this delay. In all the time that he has wasted, in speaking 
upon delay, has he said one word by which the trial has 
teen accelerated? Has the process of the trial gone on; or 
has anything been said which can be of use to your Lord- 
ships in judging my case ? I come here to be tried." 

Lord Kenyon urged Mr. Burke to proceed in the reply 
to the defence : and Earl Stanhope assured him that he was 
in error in supposing that the reason for rejecting the 
evidence in question was only the delay it would occasion. 

But the words of Mr. Hastings had given fresh occasion for 
Mr. Burke to reiterate his complaint of the imputation 
levelled against the Managers of purposely* endeavouring to 
protract the proceedings. He now insisted that the charge 
was made directly against the Court itself ; and that it was 
their duty to investigate it. He renewed his complaint 
that the Court had, from the beginning, permitted the Mana- 
gers to be taunted with the accusation of maliciously 
delaying the trial ; and had suffered, what had never before 
been tolerated by the House, ff that the parties in the 
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1794 . Court should be regularly, daily, and without exception of 
one hour, libelled, misrepresented and falsified, in the public 
papers.” Notwithstanding efforts of dissuasion from Lord 
Somers and Lord Kenyon, Mr. Burke proceeded to read an 
extract from a daily paper, — “ The Oracle/ 1 — but was 
interrupted by Lord Thurlow, who said it was impossible 
for the Court to proceed upon anything but the trial ; and 
that, if there were cause of complaint, the proper course was 
for the Commons to apply to the Lords by message. A 
long conversation ensued, at the end of which Mr. Burke 
stated he had been ready to prove that “ what protraction 
there has been in this business has arisen from your Lord- 
ships and the prisoner, and not from us,” and' desired to be 
allowed to enter a protest on their Lordships' Journal, but 
which Lord Kenyon declined to receive. 

Evidence on On the termination of this long discussion, Mr. Fox pro- 

the Charge . , • , , . 

t° needed to give m documentary evidence, in reply, on the sixth, 
seventh and fourteenth, Articles of the impeachment, relating 
to illegal presents ; and the papers produced were read, with 
little interruption on the part of the Defendant’s Counsel, 
the Charge n Taylor followed with evidence in reply on the fourth 

contracts!* Article, relating to corrupt contracts, which was also brought 
to a close without opposition. It was presumed that the 
evidence was now entirely closed on both sides. Mr. Burke, 
however, once more rose, and claimed to put in additional 
evidence, in the first place, in reply to evidence of Mr. Hast- 
ings concerning bis circumstances, which was unopposed by 
the Counsel ; and, secondly, in reply to the certificates from 
the inhabitants of Bengal, relative to the character of 
Mr. Hastings, to show the impossibility of their being bond 
fide testimonials. A portion of the evidence on the second 
head was not at the time ready at hand for production, and 
Lord Kenyon, complaining of the neglect of the Managers 
in being unprepared with the documents they desired to 
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read, urged that they should be dispensed with, and the 1794. 
evidence finally closed. Mr. Burke, however, though he Addittai 
declined to persist, in the face of a positive request from the t ‘ vldcnco - 
Court, asserted most solemnly the great importance of the 
proposed evidence ; and, after further conversation on this 
point, the books were brought into Court and the papers read. 

Mr. Burke then offered to produce the report of 
Mr. Paterson concerning the transactions in Dinagepore arid i>a[™so?s’ 
Rungpore, during the time of Mr. Hastings' government, tho miollios 
andiheir effect on the minds of the inhabitants. Mr. Law, pore, 
however, opposed the evidence, as having. been already re- 
jected by the Court, after a special debate on the point, when 
produced in reference to the case of Deby Sing.* • Mr. Burke 
insisted that it was now produced for another purpose, viz., 
as evidence of the state of the country, in opposition to the 
pretended certificate of the inhabitants. 

Mr. Law pointed out that the evidence elsewhere collected objection 

A . by Mr. Law. 

relative to the state of the provinces of Rungpore and 
Dinagepore filled four folio volumes, f that their Lordships 
had pronounced this matter inadmissible, and that it was too 
much to expect the Counsel to relinquish the advantage of 
that judgment. In answer to further arguments of Mr. Burke, 

Mr. Law stated that the Counsel had repeatedly challenged 
the Managers to bring this evidence forward under a specific 
charge, which could have been met by specific evidence ; 
but which they had not ventured to do ; they should there- 
fore maintain their objection to the admission of the evidence 
on the present occasion. 

After a protracted discussion, in which Lord Kenyon Rejection of 
repeatedly intimated his opinion that the evidence could not j^ e t?j<* dencc 

* See vol. ii., p. xxxlii. 

t A complete copy of the proceedings in relation to the disturbances in these 
provinces was purchased for the British Museum, in the year 1 834, and now 
forms Nos. 9790-1*795 of the Additional MSS. 
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Address of 
Mr. Law. 


be received, he was eventually induced to state the grounds 
of liis objection, which were, that the report of Mr. Paterson 
with its accompanying certificates was not made on oath, or 
was made on oath not taken in presence of the parties now 
at issue, and therefore was inadmissible. Whereupon, Mr. 
Burke intimated to the Court that, since they refused the 
proppsed documents, he should make no attempt to bring 
forward other material evidence, with which, however, he 
was prepared. 

Lord Kenyon then reminded Mr. Law that it was. his 
turn to reply upon the fresh evidence given by the Managers : 
upon which Mr. Law addressed the Court : — 

“ The evidence on the part of the prosecution being now finally closed, 
it might be permitted us, under your Lordships’ indulgence, to observe 
at large upon the evidence which has been adduced in reply, in the course 
of the present session of Parliament. Hut, my Lords, in pursuance of 
that purpose which induced us, in the course of the last session of 
Parliament, to forbear to submit to your Lordships evidence prefatory to, 
and concluding observations upon, one entire Article of Charge — the con- 
tracts ; and which induced us likewise to forego the advantage of enforcing 
the observations which might apply to another Article of the Charge — the 
presents ; in pursuance of the same purpose of acceleration and dispatch 
which dictated our conduct in the instances I have alluded to, and with 
a view to the near and more immediate termination of this trial, we 
forego an advantage which can only be purchased at the intolerable 
expense of further protraction and delay. 

“ My Lords, we confidently trust that all the attempts which have been 
made, in the course of the present session of Parliament, to weaken the 
evidence that has been produced on the part of the Defendant, and to 
strengthen that of the Prosecutor, have not only failed of their intended 
effect, but have produced an effect directly the contrary. We confidently 
trust, my Lords, that the strong and irrefragable conclusions which 
result from the invaluable oral testimony which you have lately heard at 
your bar, cannot either have escaped your Lordships’ penetration, or 
fail to have their due effect hereafter upon your Lordships’ judgment. 
After returning to your Lordships our sincere and grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the invariable patience and condescension with which, during 
so many years, our imperfect but zealous endeavours to sustain the cause 
of our client, and to give him the benefit of such poor abilities as we are 
possessed of, have been honoured, we have only to add, on the part of 
Mr. Hastings, and in his name and on his part to implore, that your 
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Lordships will allot so much of continued time to the termination of ^94 

what yet remains of* this trial, as may advance it to its entire and ** 

ultimate close in the course of the present session of Parliament. To 
that moment, my Lords, Mr. Hastings looks forward, with impatience 
indeed, but with fearless expectation, being assured, as he is, equally of 
his own innocence and of your Lordships* justice.* * 


On the 8th and 12th of May, the 130th and 131st days of 
the trial, Mr. Grey, on the part of the Managers, summed 
up the evidence in reply on the Benares Charge. 

On the 14th of May, the 132d day of the trial, Mr. 
Sheridan replied on the .second Article, relating to the 
Begums of Oude.* 

On the 20th and 21st of May, the 133d and 134th days 
of the trihl, Mr. Fox replied on the sixth, seventh and 
fourteenth. Articles, relating to illegal presents. As the 
Court was rising, at the close of the former day, Mr. Hast- 
ings made the following address : — 


Mr. Grey's 
reply on the 

Benares 

Charge. 


Mr. Sheri- 
dan's reply 
on the 
Charge re- 
lating to the 
Begums. 

Reply of Mr. 
Fox on the 
Charge re- 
lating to 
presents. 


“ My Lords, before you depart, may I be permitted to address myself Address of 
to your Lordships? Your Lordships cannot be surprised if, at this late mgs. Kast ~ 
period, I must feel myself exceedingly alarmed at the frequent adjourn- 
ments which have been made ; and those adjournments prolonged on 
the pleas of sickness, and inability to carry on the prosecution. With 
respect to the first instance, I will do the gentleman to whom I allude 
that justice which I am sure he will never allow to me, by saying that I 
acknowledge his idea was a just one. I saw that he was unable to pro- 


* Sheridan’s reply will be found to touch very lightly on the difficulties in the 
Charge. It has been suspected by some that neither he nor Fox, after their 
political separation from Burke, on the questions arising out of the French 
revolution, gave that cordial support to the impeachment, or assistance to 
Mr. Burke in his prosecution of it, that they had afforded in the earlier stages 
of the proceedings. Moore says of Sheridan that, on the occasion of his reply, 
he came purposely into Court unprovided with the necessary papers, professing 
tha t “ he would abuse Ned Law ; ridicule Flumer’s long orations ; make 
the Court laugh ; please the women ; and, with Taylor’s aid, get triumphantly 
through the task ;** — but he adds, that he had it on good authority that 
“ Sheridan, previously to the delivery of his speech, passed two or three 
days alone at Wanstead, so occupied from morning till night in writing and 
reading of papers, as to complain in the evening that he had motes before his 
eyes.’*— Life of Sheridan ; Yol. ii. p. 249. Adolphus' “History of England ; ’* 
VoL vL, p. 216. 

YOL. IV. 


C 
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1794 cee ^’ 1^ was real sickness that prevented him. Whether the pleas since 

_ made are just or not, it perhaps will not become me to say before your 

Lordships : but I will complain of reports that were made that the right 
honourable jgentleman who just now spoke had obtained your Lordships' 
permission, by a message from the Commons, to adjourn the trial to 
another day, because he was sick. I was told that he was in bed, so 
hoarse* that he could not speak. My Lords, on the day on which he 
ought to have been in this Court and doing his duty, I saw him riding 
in the burning sun — certainly no cure for a cold or a fever — and I heard 
his voice, as audible almost as I hear it now. My Lords, I complain of 
this, not as an injury done to me, but as a hardship which I feel, 
because I see the time wasting. I see the very small period that yet 
remains of this month, in which I am told not only the session, but this 
Parliament must conclude — I see it daily wasting away, and so little 
done. 

My Lords, I have been accused with delays. Your Lordships, I am 
sure, well know that it is true that, in all this period, in the seven years 
that I have attended this bar, I never once made the plea of sickness, nor 
desired to be excused from my attendance ; and yet you will not suppose 
that I am more exempt from infirmities of human nature than my 
accusers. I suffer more than they do. This very day, that I undergo 
these aggravating invectives thrown out against me, I must feel what 
every man in my situation would feci. I have never desired to he 
excused from my attendance one day ; yet I can tell you, my Lords, 
that there were two days in which I rose from a bed of sickness, and 
with a fever in my veins, and attended in this place; and, so far was I 
from making it an excuse, that I did all I could to conceal it from your 
Lordships, and to conceal it from others, who perhaps would have made 
it a plea of compassion to adjourn the trial. 

Now, all that I have to request and implore of your Lordships is, that 
these delays, whether true or false, may not operate to my injury ; and I 
care not how tnany days I do attend, if your Lordships will be resolved 
to finish the trial this year. There cannot be much time wanting for 
what remains merely of speaking ; and this indulgence, which I think I 
have a right to crave, is what I most humbly implore your Lordships to 
grant me.” 


.jot 
Mr. Fox, 


To this address Mr. Fox made the following reply : — 

“ It becomes absolutely necessary for me to trouble your Lordships 
with a very few, words. I certainly do feel the situation of the Defen- 
dant, and therefore think many things may be allowed to that situation 
which perhaps, in many others, may not be considered as strictly proper. 
But a sort of accusation that has been made against me makes it 
necessary for me to take the opportunity of this full Hall, merely to 
state what is to your Lordships fully known. The trial was to come on 
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on Friday. I wrote letters to several noble Lords in this House, par- 1 704 

ticularly the learned Lord who during the indisposition of the noble ' 

Lord on the woolsack executed that office for him, in which 1 did 
distinctly state that, so far from being ill in bed, I was ready to go on on 
Friday* if it was thought it would be of any material advantage towards 
accelerating the ultimate end of this trial; but that, having been indis- 
posed — which I do assure the gentleman at the bar I was, and that that 
which he thinks not a very wise conduct those who advised me thought 
proper — I could attend this House on a subsequent day, such as 
yesterday or Saturday, with greater ease than on Friday. I stated then 
that I was ready to go on ; but I did state truly that, having been indis- 
posed, I could with more satisfaction to myself go on on a future day ; 
and, in consequeuce of that, your Lordships were so good as to adjourn 
the sitting : but I am* sure I shall, at least, he acquitted from having 
made an unfair and improper state of my own health.” # 

Mr. Burke . — “ These complaints have so often come before your 
Lordships, from this criminal, that I think it is necessary to say a few 
words upon the subject. We made no complaint when, at his desire, 
your Lordships chose to adjourn for ten days, to receive the evidence of 
a noble Lord, who was not in India, and who could not speak to any 
one circumstance of his transactions. We did not deny him that time, 
though he now presumes to accuse us of ill designs, upon the idea of 
an existi ngrillness. He says, his case is harder than ours. Your Lord- 
ships know, whatever is the length of the chain, we have the other end 
of it ; but there is this difference, that wc have not got 90,0002. of Rajah 
Nobkissin’s money in our pockets, to console us under the troubles 
which we hear. Let him answer to that.” * 

On the 23d and 27th of May, the 135th and 136th days Mr.Tayior’s 
of the trial, Mr. Taylor replied on the fourth Article of ch»wre- 
the Charge, relating to corrupt contracts. ' contracts. 

On the 28th of May, Mr. Burke commenced his final Final reply 
reply, on the part of the Commons, on all the Articles of the Eurko - 
Charge. He continued his speech on the 30th of the same 
month, and on the 3d, 5th, 7th, 11th, 13th and 14th, of 
June, and finished it on the 16th of that month, the 145th 
day of the trial. 

In this, his final and most remarkable effort to support 
the case of the prosecution, Mr. Burke reviewed the whole 
series of circumstances included in the several Charges ; not 
so much for the purpose of making plainer the broader 
features of the case insisted on by his fellow Managers, who 

c 2 
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1794. had preceded him, as with the aim to heighten the cri- 
minality of the actions impeached by tracing corrupt 
motives in relation to them, and to bring .into stronger 
light minor and correlative circumstances altogether passed 
over, or but slightly noticed, during the process of esta- 
blishing the more substantial facts of the impeachment. 
The unflagging eagerness with which he unravelled all the 
intricacies of transactions complicated in themselves or 
purposely obscured shows that his early conviction of the 
reality of the crimes he was prosecuting was still unchanged. 
The invective of his final reply surpasses in its vehemence 
that of his first opening of the Charge. So intolerable was * * 
the bitterness of his denunciations to the Defendant himself, 
in whose presence they were uttered, that in one instance 
they drew from him a passionate exclamation of dissent 
from the assertions of the orator, occasioning an interruption 
in his address * 

It will be observed that Mr. Burke was stopped by the 
Lord Chancellor in an endeavour to introduce and comment 
upon a portion of the Charge -which had been abandoned 
by the Commons during the progress of the trial, or, as 
Mr. Burke himself explained it, had not been supported by 
evidence because admitted by the Defendant himself, f 

The extraordinary length of Mr. Burke’s final reply 
excited apprehensions in the mind of Mr. Hastings, during 
its delivery, that it was intended to be extended over the 
Jetitton °f present session of Parliament ; and he, accordingly, on the 
Houioof 6 6th of June, after the adjournment of the Lords to their 
Lortls * chamber, presented to the House the following petition, 
through Lord Hardwick : — 

u That it is with the greatest reluctance and concern that your Peti- 
tioner feels himself obliged once more to address your Lordships on the 


* See Mr. Burke’s speech of the 1 1th of June/m/ra, p. 612. 
t Speech of the 12th of June, infra , p. 636. 
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subject of his long depending trial. Your Petitioner begs leave to lay before 1794. 
your Lordships his well-founded apprehensions, excited by the manner — — 

in which the general reply on the part of the Managers is now evidently 
conducted, that such reply is meant to be extended beyond the probable 
limits of the present session of Parliament. Your Petitioner hopes he 
may be allowed to bring to your Lordships 9 recollection, that the reply 
was, at the instance of the Managers, adjourned over from the last year, 
under the assurance of an accelerated and early termination of it ; and 
that the whole of the present session, except a small interruption occa- 
sioned by the examination of the Marquess Cornwallis, has been 
employed by the honourable Managers, notwithstanding that your 
Petitioner has, for the purpose of despatch, in addition to the sacrifices 
made for a similar purpose in the last year, waived his right to observe 
by his Counsel on the new evidence adduced in reply, 

“ Your Petitioner begs leave again to suggest to your Lordships the 
unexampled duration of his trial, the indefinite period to which it may 
be still further protracted, and the extreme vexation and injury to 
which h$ would be subjected, if the intention on the part of his 
prosecutors should be suffered to have effect. He implores, therefore, 
of your Lordships’ humanity and justice, that such measures be adopted, 
on the part of your Lordships, as may assure to your Petitioner the 
speedy termination of this painful and unparalleled proceeding ; and, 
further, if need should be, that your Lordships will graciously con- 
descend, in such a manner as to the wisdom and dignity of your 
Lordships may seem meet, to become suitors to his Majesty’s goodness, 
in his behalf, that the present session of Parliament may be permitted 
to continue, till the reply on the part of the honourable Managers for the 
House of Commons shall be fully and finally close*d. 

“ Westminster Hall, June 5th, 1794,” * 

On the opening of the Court, on the 7 th of June, {^ r laint 
Mr. Burke complained of the conduct of the Lords in 
recording in their Journal this petition of Mr. Hastings, petltion * 
which he stigmatised as “an audacious libel;” adding that 
he passed it by at present, in order to have the opportunity 
of consulting the House of Commons on the course to be 
pursued in reference to it. 

We have already stated that, on the 6th of March, in Report of 

* > Committee 

this year, Mr. Burke moved in the House of Commons for on the * 

causes o* 

the appointment of a Committee, to inspect the Journals of S? ltl th * 


* “ History of the Trial;" Part p. 129. 
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1794. the House, and to report the occurrences of the trial, and 
1 the causes of delay in the proceedings, and that the 

Managers were nominated a Committee for that purpose; 
that, on the 17th of April following, Mr. Burke presented to 
the House the Report of the Committee, which was ordered 
to be printed ; and that, on the 29th day of the Same month, 
Mr. Burke obtained the consent of the House to rescind 
the order for printing the Report, and to recommit it for 
. correction, certain inaccuracies haying been detected in it 

by the Managers themselves. 

The Report, as amended, was again presented to the 
House on the 30th of April. 

It had been drawn up by Mr. Burke himself, who, having 
shortly explained the causes of the slow progress of the 
trial, entered into an elaborate discussion of constitutional 
questions affected by the ruling of the Court on points 
of contest between the Managers and the Defendant's 
Counsel, and especially in respect to the Lords' decisions in 
disputed claims for* admission of evidence, and their refusal 
to accompany their judgments with the reasons on which 
they had been based. The Rep6rt, in addition to its other 
merits, affords so complete a view of the difficulties com- 
plained of by the Managers, as thrown in their way by the 
Court in the conduct of the proceedings, that a statement 
of its conclusions, chapter by chapter, will be an useful 
addition to the short account we have attempted to give 
of the incidents of the trial.* 

The duration °f the Trial — The Report pointed out that 
the Court had held, up to the 1st of March, inclusive, one 

* The Report was printed for the House of Commons ; it was published at 
the time by Debrett, and has since been frequently reprinted. An answer to it 
was given, in the form of a pamphlet, intitled “ Observations on the Report of 
the Committee appointed to Report the Causes of the Delay in the Trial of 
Warren Hastings, Esq,” Debrett, 1794; but which avoided the questions of 
constitutional law discussed in the Report*. 
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hundred and eighteen sittings, spread over seven sessions 1794 , 
of Parliament; that the length of period comprised in theEpit^of 
proceedings was principally due to the frequent prorogations, on tlie POrt 
and one dissolution, of Parliament, and to adjournments tho 
of the Court — particularly to adjournments on account of 
the circuit* of the Judges, interposed in the middle of the 
session. That, in addition to these causes, a few days were 
lost from special causes of interruption; viz., an adjourn- 
ment of ten days [in the year 1789] on account of a 
complaint by the Defendant against one of the Managers 
[Mr. Burke];* two days' adjournment on account of the 
illness of one of the Managers ; about two days lost at the 
close of the session of 1793, by the Managers not being 
prepared to commence their reply, owing to “ the unex- 
pected dereliction of the defence of the prisoner ” and a loss 
of about a week or ten days in the present session, from 
waiting for the recovery from indisposition of the Marquess 
Cornwallis. 

The length of the proceedings is attributed to the nature 
and extent of the matter to be tried, and the number of the 
documents produced in evidence, but more particularly 
to the Ejections raised by the Defendant's Counsel to the 
admission of evidence offered by the Managers. “ These 
objections amounted to sixty-two ; they gave rise to several 
Rebates, and to twelve references from the Court to the 
Judges.” The objections by the Managers were few, 
shortly discussed, and not referred to the Judges, nor even 
debated in the chamber of the Lords. * 

The Report having thus very briefly indicated the causes 
of the protraction of the proceedings, discusses at very 
great length the jurisdiction of the Lords, as a Court for 
trying cases of impeachment, and its rules of proceeding, 

* See die Summary of Proceedings onW Trial ; Vol ii., p. xviii. 
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Epitome of 
the Report 
on tlio 
causes of de- 
lay in the 
trial. 


and also the rights and powers of the House of Commons, 
in their impeachments. These observations are distributed 
under the following heads : — 

Relation of the Judges , $fc> 9 to the Court 'of Parliament — 
The Judges are no integrant and necessary part of the 
Court. . Their writs of summons are . different f and they 
have no deliberative voice in the judgments given in the 
House of Lords. Their attendance in the Court is for the 
purpose of answering questions, and advising in matters on 
winch they may be consulted. 

Jurisdiction of the Lords . — The Lords are judges both 
of law and fact; and ought not to submit themselves to 
the direction of the Judges of the inferior courts, in 
reference to receiving or rejecting evidence. 

Law of Parliament — The Lords, in matters of appeal 
or impeachment in Parliament, are not of right obliged 
to proceed according to the rules of any law, except only 
the law and usage of Parliament. Reference is made to 
an appeal in Parliament, in the year 11 Richard II. 

Rule of pleading.— The rules of pleading observed in the 
inferior courts have no authority in causes where the whole 
procedure has been within the jurisdiction of the. House 
of. Lords. No “ demurrer or exception, as of false or 
erroneous pleading, has ever been admitted to any impeach- 
ment in Parliament/' The trials of Lord Strafford and 
Dr. Sacheverel are referred to, and the Act of 7 Will. III. 
is quoted, to show, that proceedings in Parliament are 
exempted from rules affecting trials in other courts. 

Conduct of the Commons in pleading . — A laxity is allowed, 
in the pleading of the Commons in the High Court of 
Parliament, which is not admitted in the inferior courts. 
The case of Lord Wintoun, in 1715, is referred to, where 
exception was taken against the impeachment on account of 
error, the day on which* the treason was committed not 
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having been alleged. The exception was overruled, on the 1794, 
ground that “ the impeachment is sufficiently certain in Epitome of 
point of time, according to the form of impeachments in ontho port 

* _ _ causes of de- 

Parliament. The law of Parliament, and the law of Par- ^in the 

liament only, should prevail in a trial of the impeachment 
of the Commons. * 

Publicity of the Judged opinions . — It is argued at great 
length, and with references to* several precedents, that “ from 
the 30 th year of Charles II. until the trial of Warren 
Hastings, Esquire, in all trials in Parliament, as well upon 
impeachments of the Commons, as on indictments brought 
up by certiorari , when any matter of law hath been 
agitated at the bar, or, in the course of trial, hath been 
stated by any Lord in the Court, it hath been the pre- 
valent custom to state the same in open Court.” 

Publicity general . — Although no positive law is found 
which binds the Judges of the courts in Westminster 
Hall to give a reasoned opinion publicly from the bench 
in support of their judgments, the course has prevailed 
from the earliest times. The same practice prevails where 
the Judges are consulted by the Peers on the law, in all 
writs of error brought before them. 

The Eeport produces opinions of law-writers, and argues 
on the value of the practice. It then states that, in the 
present trial, a marked innovation is observed. Against 
the reiterated requests, remonstrances and protestations, of 
the Managers, -the opinions of the Judges were always 
taken secretly. * It further complains that the very ques- 
tions proposed for the Judges were not settled in open 
court, “ but differed materially from what your Managers 
contended was the true state of the question, as put and 
argued by them and that the Managers have never been 
able to form a clear opinion upon the ground and principle 
of the decisions on these questions. 
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1794. . Mode of 'putting the Questions . — On this head, the Report 

Epitome of charges the Lords with following an unprecedented course, 
striking at the vital privileges of the House of Commons, 
^intho inasmuch as the form of the questions submitted to the 
Judges was always, after statement of the case, “ What 
evidence is it competent for the Managers of the House 
of Commons to produce?” thereby referring it to the 
Judges to decide on what, it fnight be competent for the 
Commons to do, and subjecting to their discretion the law 
of Parliament, the privileges, of the Commons, and, in a 
great measure, the judicial privileges of the Lords them- 
selves. The novelty and danger of the practice is argued 
at great length ; and it is asserted that the effect of it was, 
“ not only to make the Judges master of the whole pro- 
cess and conduct of the trial, but, through that medium, 
to transfer to them the ultimate judgment on the cause 
itself and its merits.” 

* 

Delates on Evidence . — Great ingenuity is exercised to 
show that the rigorous and precise rules of the lower courts, 
in relation to evidence, are not applicable in cases of im- 
peachment ; and that “ the Court of Parliament ought to 
be open with great facility to the production of all evidence, 
except that which the precedents of Parliament teach them 
authoritatively to reject, or which hath no sort of natural 
aptitude, directly or circumstantially, to prove the. case.” 
“ The Lords ought to enlarge,* and not to contract, the 
rules of evidence, according to the nature and difficulties 
of the case.” When evidence produced was denied to be 
admissible, the burden lay with those who opposed it to 
set forth the authorities, whether of statute or precedent, 
which rejected it. This was not the practice of the Court 
in the present trial, either of the Lords in their debates, 
^ or of the Judges in the opinions given by them, “ There- 
fore, for anything which as yet appears to your Committee 
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to the contrary, these responses and decisions were, in 1794. 
many of the points, not the determination of any lawEpRo^of 
whatsoever, but mere arbitrary decrees, to which we could ^uscsofde- 
not, without solemn protestation, submit.” After references tnal? th ° 
to precedents in earlier impeachments, and to opinions of 
writers on civil: law, it is asserted that "the Committee 
can find nothing to support any one of the determina- 
tions given by the Judges, and adopted by the Lords, 
against the evidence which your Committee offered.” 

In the practice of the law of England, the rules of 
evidence are “ rather less strict, more liberal, and less 
loaded with positive limitations, than in the Roman law.” 
Numerous cases are referred to and authorities quoted to 
prove the liberality of the rules of evidence ; and the con- 
clusion is drawn that — “ if anything of an over-formal 
strictness is introduced into the trial of Warren Hastings, 

Esquire, it does not seem to bo copied from the decisions 
of these tribunals. It is with great satisfaction your Com- 
mittee has found, . that the reproach of c disgraceful sub- 
tleties/ inferior rules of evidence which prevent the dis- 
covery of truth, of forms and modes of proceeding which 
stand in the way of that justice, the forwarding of which 
is the sole rational object of their invention, cannot fairly 
be imputed to the common law of England, or to the 
ordinary practice of the courts below.” 

Circumstantial Evidence , fyc. It is complained that the 
Managers have been obliged by the Court to state the pur- 
pose for which they produced each part of their circum- 
stantial evidence ; and this practice was most strictly enforced 
at the period when it was most injurious and difficult to com- 
ply with it ; viz., in proving their charges of secret crimes, 
peculation, pecuniary frauds, extortion and bribery. “ Much 
industry and art have been used, among the illiterate and 
unexperienced, to throw imputations on this prosecution and 
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1794. its conduct, because so great a proportion of the evidence 
Epitome* offered on this trial (especially on the latter charges) has 
causes of de- k cen c i rcums tantial : w and precedents are quoted to show 
tnai! 1 ^ 0 the value of circumstantial evidence when properly pro- 
duced. Referring particularly to the trial of Captain 
Donellan, who was found guilty of murder wholly on cir- 
cumstantial evidence, the Report observes, that, " comparing 
the proceedings on that trial and the doctrines from the 
bench with the doctrines we have heard from the woolsack, 
your Committee cannot comprehend how they can be recon- 
ciled. For the Lords compelled the Managers to declare 
for what purpose they produced each separate member of 
their circumstantial evidence; a thing, we conceive, not 
usual, and particularly not observed in the trial of Donellan.” 
The Report proceeds to illustrate the difficulties to which 
the Managers were subjected, in this respect, by detailing 
the circumstances of the refusal of the Lords to receive in 
evidence a paper containing the charges brought against 
Mr. Hastings by the Raja Nundcomar, and drawn up by the 
Members of the Council of Calcutta* hostile to Mr. Hastings, 
forpaing a majority of the Board ;* and animadverts severely 
ou the judgment of the Lords which excluded the proposed 
evidence. 

Order and time of producing Evidence . — The Managers 
€t found great impediment in the production of evidence, not 
only on account of the general doctrines supposed to exist 
concerning its inadmissibility, drawn from its own alleged 
natural incompetency, pr from its inapplicability, under 
the pleading of the impeachment of this House, but also 
from the mode of proceeding in bringing it forward. Evi- 
dence which we thought necessary to the elucidation of the 
cause was not suffered, upon the supposed rules of exami- 


* See a notice of the circumstances referred to in a previous part of the 
Summary of Proceedings on the Trial ; Vol. ii., p. xx. 
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nation in chief and cross-examination, and upon supposed 1794. 
rules forming a distinction between evidence originally pro- Epit “ 0 f 
duced on the charge and evidence offered on the reply. On on tlio^ 
all these your Committee observes in general that, if the fayintho 
rules which respect the substance of the evidence are (as 
the great lawyers, on whose authority we stand, assert they 
are) no more than rules of convenience, much more are those 
subordinate rules which regard the order, the manner, and 
the time of the arrangement. These are purely arbitrary, 
without the least reference to any fixed principle in the 
nature of things, or to any settled maxim of jurisprudence, 
and consequently are variable at every instant, as the con- 
veniences of the cause may require.” It is argued at length 
that it was the duty of the Court to receive evidence, at 
whatever stage of the proceedings produced, if apparently 
material; and, after quoting numerous precedents, the 
Committee state that “ exclusion of evidence brought for the 
discovery of truth is unsupported either by Parliamentary 
precedent, or by the rule as understood in the common law 
courts below,” and they think “ they had a right to see such 
a body of precedents and arguments for the rejection of 
evidence during trial in some court or other, before they 
were in this matter stopped and concluded ” 

Practice below . — The Committee “not having learned that 
the resolutions of the Judges (by which. the Lords have 
been guided) were supported by any authority in law to 
which they could have access, have heard by rumour that 
they have been justified upon the practice of the courts in 
ordinary trials by commission of Oyer and Terminer/' The 
Report points out the difference in the constitution of the 
court of Peers from that of the ordinary courts ; where, as 
the case is decided by a jury taken promiscuously from the 
mass of the people, the judge properly decides on the 
competency of the evidence to be set before them- The 
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Lords, on the other hand, are by law fully and exclusively 
equal to decide on the competency of evidence, and ought 
not to submit themselves to the authority of the Judges. 
The Report concludes with an argument to show that “ this 
final and independent judicature (exercised by the House of 
Lords) because it is final and independent, ought to be very 
cautious with regard to the rejection of evidence.” 

In an Appendix to the Report, all the questions, twelve in 
number, which had been referred to the Judges, were col- 
lected, with their opinion upon each. 

The strong reflections contained in this Report upon the 
principles on which the trial had been conducted were not 
suffered to pass altogether unnoticed by the Peers. In a 
debate in their House, on the 22d of May, on the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Bill, Lord Thurlow, under whose pre- 
sidency, as Lord Chancellor, the proceedings had principally 
been conducted, drew the attention of their Lordships to it, 
as “ a pamphlet which had been published by one Debrett, 
in Piccadilly, and which had that day been put into his 
hands, reflecting highly upon the Judges and many members 
o£-that House.” He proceeded to say that — “it was dis- 
graceful and indecent, and such as he thought never ought 
to pass unpunished. He considered that vilifying and 
misrepresenting the conduct of Judges and magistrates, 
entrusted with the administration of justice and the laws of 
the country, was a crime of a very heinous nature, most 
destructive in its consequences, because it tended to lower 
them in the opinion of those who ought to feel a proper 
reverence and respect for their high and important stations ; 
and, when it was stated to the ignorant and the wicked that 
their Judges and magistrates were ignorant and corrupt, it 
tended to lessen their respect for,' and their obedience to, the 
laws of the country, because they were taught to think ill 
of those who administered them/’ 
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His Lordship’s observations drew no remarks from any 1704 . 
other member of the House ; but, on the following day, Noti^ir 
Mr. Burke called the attention of the House of Commons lo w’s re- 

marks by 

to what had passed in the Upper House. In reference to what iJthe iiouso 
Lord Thurlow had said, of the necessity of preserving the ofCommona * 
authority of the Judges, he said he agreed with him; but 
added — “ This, however, does not depend on us, but upon 
themselves. It is necessary, to preserve the dignity and 
respect of all the constituted authorities. This, too, depends 
upon ourselves. It is necessary to preserve the respect due 
to the House of Lords : it is full as necessary to preserve 
the respect due to the House of Commons; upon which 
(whatever may be thought of us by some persons) the weight 
and force of all other authorities within this kingdom essen- 
tially depend.” He justified the language of the Report, 
as not charging the Judges with either ignorance or corrup- 
tion, but complaining that their opinions had been given not 
on the law but on the case ; and he reiterated the statement 
it conveyed, that the Managers were “ extremely dissatisfied 
with those opinions, and the consequent determinations of 
the Lords. The Report,” he said, “ speaks for itself. When- 
ever an occasion shall be regularly given to maintain 
everything of substance in that paper, I shall be ready to 
meet the proudest name, for ability, learning or rank, that 
this kingdom contains, upon that subject.” No reply or 
observation was made on the subject by any other member. 

Seven years had. now passed since the House of Commons 
had voted, by large majorities, the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, on the greater number of the Articles charged 
against him. The members of the House, to whom the manage- 
ment of this arduous prosecution had been committed, had 
applied themselves to their very difficult and laborious duty 
with unflagging zeal * through this protracted period. Mr. 

Burke, above all, the leading Manager of the prosecution, had }S|the c i c m^ 

poachmcnt, 
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1794. urged on the proceedings with all the energy of his great 
and ardent mind, excited by a sense of the importance of the 
cause, and a thorough conviction of the reality of the crimes 
imputed. Indeed, nothing but such a persuasion, and the 
hope that, in exposing and bringing to punishment a system- 
atised course of tyranny, pursued in a dependency of the 
empire too remote for the supervision of the home Govern- 
ment, he was rescuing many millions of his fellow-creatures 
from unchecked oppression, and saving a rich and populous 
empire from misrule and degradation, could have sustained 
him under the labours and discouragements his self-imposed 
task brought upon him. He had to bear to see political 
friends fall off from him, and those who had warmly seconded 
him in urging on the House of Commons the necessity of 
the impeachment grow lukewarm, at the moment when in- 
creased zeal was needed to work through the details of the 
trial. He had to suffer the sneers of his personal opponents, 
as well as the open attacks and secret insinuations of the 
numerous personal supporters of the man he was. prose- 
cuting. He had to endure the Joss of the assistance of 
/Mr. Francis, the only man influenced by an equally intense 
interest in the prosecution — though from a different motive — 
and whose intimate, acquaintance with affairs of India would 
have lightened to him the toil of mastering those difficult 
details of the cause which might have daunted a less powerful 
or a less enthusiastic mind. He had to contend, almost un- 
aided, with the astuteness of trained lawyers, always watching 
to baffle him in his pursuit of evidence with all the intricacies 
and wiles of technical practice. All this— even to the 
hostility of the very President of the court he pleaded 
before — he had to endure, a& patiently as he might, through 
seven long, toilsome, years, and amidst the distraction of 
public events more threatening and terrible* especially in his 
eyes, than any recorded in the page of modern history; 
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yet to the last moment his energy never flagged. His 1794, 
portion of the labour was at length finished. lie had 
succeeded in bringing the cause he had devoted so much 
of his time and genius to up to its final stage, where only 
the judgment of the Court remained to terminate the 
trial. The prorogation of Parliament was impending ; and 
the House of Commons could not decently defer to another 
session the duty of honouring those who had given such 
great talents and so much gratuitous labour to the task 
imposed on them. 

On the 20 th of June, Mr. Pitt moved “ that the thanks of Mr. Pitt’s 
the House be given to the members who were appointed thanks or^ 
Managers of the impeachment against Warren Hastings, Esq., Managers, 
for their faithful management in their discharge of the trust 
reposed in them. 5 ' He prefaced his motion with arguments 
dissuasive of opposition from those who had avowed them- 
selves hostile to the impeachment. This, he said, had been 
voted, not only under the conviction of the guilt of the party 
impeached, but as a terror to those placed in a similar 
situation, in the government of our distant provinces ; and, 
whatever the ultimate decision might be, he was confident 
that the example of Mr. Hastings would deter other go- 
vernors from a repetition of the practices which marked his 
administration. He exculpated the Managers from the 
charge of having unduly protracted the trial, and threw the 
responsibility of the length of the proceedings on the Counsel 
for the defence : and he warned the friends of Mr. Hastings 
that it was doubtful “ whether an unanimous vote of that 
House (honourable though* it was) would be so honourable 
to the Managers as a vote of thanks marked with the 
discriminating negative of those who felt themselves irritated 
and stung by the faithful and admirable discharge of the. 
task imposed upon them by their country /’ 

The debate on the motion of the minister gave to Debate on 

« the motion 

VOL. IV* d of thanks. 
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1794 . the friends of Mr. Hastings the opportunity they desired 
of blackening the character of the impeachment, by 
denouncing the conduct and language of the principal 
gpeoehof Manager. Mr. Sumner lead the way in this attack on 
Jg^gJrke. B ur ^ e * After objecting to the motion, as being pre- 
maturely proposed, while neither the verdict nor judgment 
of the Lords had been pronounced, he said that, though he 
thought the charges ill founded, he, if the time were proper, 
should be willing that the ‘Managers should receive the 
thanks of the House for doing their best to support them, 
provided they could except “ the leading Manager, who 
had by his conduct disgraced and degraded the House of 
Commons.” Although called to order by the Speaker, the 
member proceeded to cite instances in which Mr. Burke had 
gone beyond the intentions of the House, by criminating* 
other parties, by persisting in the prosecution of Articles of 
the Charge which the House had ordered to be dropped, 
an(V by charging Mr. Hastings with murder, and repeating 
the charge, even after he had received the reprimand of the 
House for exceeding his instructions; and he quoted the 
most violent passages in Mr. Burke's speeches addressed to 
Mr. Hastings. 

Speeches in Other members urged similar objections; which were 

Mr. Burke, answered by Mr. Windham, a Manager, Mr. Francis and 
Mr. Fox. Mr. Francis showed that Mr. Sumner had 
misunderstood some of the expressions of Mr. Burke, which 
he had denounced as most objectionable ; and Mr. Fox, 
disclaiming all separation between the leading Manager and 
his colleagues, assumed to himself the blame, if there was 
any, in persisting to think the fate of Nund comar a murder, 
after the censure passed on Mr. Burke by the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Ewan Law, a brother of Mr. Hastings’ Counsel, 
»rke. took up the debate on the side of the opposition. He 
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repeated in the coarsest terms the charge against Mr. Burke 1794. 
of unjustifiable violence of language; averring that his 
expressions " were universally reprobated, from the first 
characters amongst the numerous audience that had heard 
them, down to the messengers, door-keepers and guards.” 

He went at great length into an explanation of the story 
of Deby Sing, to show that Mr. Hastings had no concern in 
the atrocities exposed by Mr. Burke. He accused Mr. Burke 
of purposely protracting the trial; and particularly criticised 
his final speech in reply. 

Mr. Anstruther, one of the Managers, spoke shortly in 
justification of Mr, Burke, on the subject of the charge 
relating to Deby Sing; and Mr. Sheridan stated that, 
having originally intended not to vote, the nature of the 
opposition to the motion induced him to remain in the 
House and vote in support of it. 

The previous question being put, the House divided, when Division, 
the votes in favour of the question were 55 against 21 in 
the negative. 

The main question being then gut, the House again 
divided, and it was carried by 50 votes againt 21. 

The Speaker accordingly communicated the thanks of the Thanksof 
House to the Managers ; adverting, in the course of his tho V Speake?. 
address, to the increased security given to the constitution, 

(t by the recognition and full confirmation of the principle, 
that an impeachment is not discontinued by a dissolution of 
Parliament.” 

Mr. Burke, in the name of the Managers, expressed their °/ ke 
gratification at the acknowledgment their labours had 
received from the House, and at the dignified and elegant 
manner in which the Speaker had conveyed it. He entered 
into a short defence of the conduct of the impeachment. He 
explained that he had thrown no general reflections on 
the Company’s servants, but had merely repeated what 

d*2 
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1795* Mr. Hastings had himself said of the troops serving in Oude : 
™ as for the other expressions complained of, they had been 
very much misrepresented. He attributed the bitterness of 
the personal remarks upon his conduct to the prejudices 
of private friendship, and assured the House that no asperity 
of language should provoke him to say a word in recrimin- 
ation.* 

Mr. Burke’s This was the last speech that Mr. Burke made in the 

retirement 

SamentT House of Commons ; and indeed his last appearance there. 
He, the very next day, applied for the Chiltern Hundreds, 
and retired for ever from public life. 

Debates of The Parliament reassembled early in the year 1795, and, 

tlio Lords .... 

of procedure a ^ cr a short adjournment, on account of the indisposition of 
judgment. Lord Thurlow, the House of Lords entered into a con- 
sideration of the mode of proceeding in giving their final 
verdict in the great cause that had been so long disputed 
before them in Westminster Hall. 

to report^n ^> n the 23d of January, Lord Chancellor Loughborough 
precedents. move( i f or a Committee to inspect the Journals, and to 
report on the course followed in* previous cases, in giving 
judgment on trials of high crimes and misdemeanours. The 
Report of this Committee was presented on the 19th of 
February, and was taken into consideration on the 26th. 
course of Lord Thurlow, after stating that the precedents collected 

proceeding , 

^r^Thurf 10 H e P ort aa( * n0 resemblance to the case under the con- 
low * sideration of the House, observed, that, as out of the twenty 
Articles of the impeachment the Commons had given evidence 
on only six, it was an act of justice to acquit Mr. Hastings of 
the remaining fourteen. The six Articles on which they 
had given evidence contained severally so many allegations of 
criminal facts that he thought it impossible to put one ques- 
tion only on each Article,* as had been the general practice ; 


♦ “ Parliamentary History *, M Vol. xxxi., 936. 
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and he thought it might be necessary to put a separate 1795. 
question upon each allegation. He proposed, therefore, that committ™ 
the House should resolve itself into a Committee of the House, 
whole House, to afford opportunity for a full discussion of 
the proceedings. The proposal was assented to, and the 
Report was referred to a Committee of the whole House. 

On the 2 d of March, Lord Thurlow, in opening the dis- or 
cussion on the mode of proceeding, entered into a consideration 
of the character of the impeachment. He complained of bailment, 
the looseness and inaccuracy with which the Articles had 
been drawn, and that they contained many assertions that 
could not be substantiated. The impeachment, in its present 
form, rested on the following points — breach of faith, op- 
pression and injustice, as charged in the two first Articles ; 
corruption, as charged in the Article of Presents; and 
wanton waste of the public money, for private purposes, as 
charged in the Article of Contracts. With regard to the 
first of these, the "question would be whether Mr. Hastings 
had exerted the power he possessed for the public good, 
or had been actuated by base and malicious motives. 

Unless the latter were proved, the charges in the two first 
Articles fell to the ground. The preamble of the Articles 
was materially defective, inasmuch as it fixed on Mr. Hastings 
the sole responsibility for acts, in some instances done by 
others, in other instances in which others participated. 

He proposed that, in discussing among themselves fhej^po^uo 
merits of the prosecution, they should debate on the several ^t?onlii le " 
allegations in the Articles on which evidence had been ofth^ rtlcIe 
given, seriatim , because, although, if the whole House were oharRC * 
of opinion that no part of an Article had been proved, a 
single vote would suffice on that Article, yet, if any in- 
dividual Peer thought that some allegations 'in the Article 
were made out, though others were not substantiated, it 
would be necessary to vote on each allegation. The Benares 
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1795. Article, for instance, contained many chargee, on each of 
which, if a difference of opinion existed, the House must 
give a separate vote. 

LordLoifgu* The Chancellor, Lord Loughborough, concurred in the 
borough. p r0 p 0ga i 0 f Lord Thurlow, who forthwith opened the discus- 
sion on the Benares Charge, In this, he said, no question 
would arise till they came to the demand made on Cheyt Sing 
of a war subsidy, in 1778. The criminality charged in this 
measure consisted in the malice imputed to Mr. Hastings in 
originating it. In reviewing the subject, he justified the 
measure, and exculpated Mr. Hastings from any malicious 
motive in connexion with it. 

After a few words from Lord Carnarvon and Lord Moira, 
the Committee reported progress. 

Discussion On the 3d of March, the attention of the House was 

on the dc- 

onChcyt :ide eil g a g e( ^ *R hearing the evidence read on the subject of the 
mo ml m ' demands made on Cheyt Sing in the years 1778, 1779 and 
l78 °* 17BO. 

On’ the 5th of the same month, the discussion was re- 
night of newed, but was interrupted by a proposal from the Earl of 

Lords to , 

vote on tile Carnarvon to the House to consider which Lords had, and 
which had not, the right to vote ; as it would be to the 
eternal disgrace of the House, if Lords who had not attended 
the proceedings on the trial should ultimately vote in "West* 
minster Hall. Several Lords spoke on this subject, but the 
House tacitly acquiesced in the view expressed by Lord 
Thurlow, that it must be left to the conscience and sense of 
honour of every Peer to determine how many days’ attend- 
ance on the trial intitled him to vote on the verdict, 

After observations by Lord Loughborough, in which he 
acquitted Mr. Hastings of criminality in the demands made 
in the years 1778 and 1779, but imputed a certain degree 
niTuioiiott of blame to him in respect of that made in 1780, the ones- 

the first . _ * > 

question, tion was put — ** That the Commons had made good their 
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charge in respect to the tribute claimed and received from 1795. 
Cheyt Sing, in 1778 and 1789/’ and the motion was unani- ™ 
mously rejected. 

In the course of the discussion, it was clearly explained 
that their present proceedings were merely designed to S10US * 
assist the House in forming its conclusions on the several 
allegations in the Articles ; and that the questions decide)] 
in the Committee were not to interfere with those that 
were ultimately to be put in Westminster Hall; such 
ultimate questions remaining for future consideration. 

On the 6th of March, the Lord Chancellor proposed a Discussion 

. . /» on the exac- 

motion m reference to several of the allegations m the tiou in itso. 

Benares Charge, on all which he argued that criminality 
had been proved. Lord Thurlow objected to the departure 
from the course agreed to, of voting on each allegation 
separately, and moved — “ That the Commons had made 
good the first Article, so far as it related to the war 
subsidy of 1780.” The Earl of Carnarvon argued in sup- 
port of the motion, but it was negatived on a division. Division. 

On the 9th of March, Lord Thurlow opened the next Discussion 

on the 

part of the Charge, relating to the demand of cavalry in of 
November 1780, and reviewed the whole of the evidence 
most minutely, arguing throughout in defence of Mr. Hast- 
ings. Lord Carnarvon and the Lord Chancellor supported 
the Charge; but the motion that the Commons had made 
good the Article in respect to the demand of cavalry from 
Cheyt Sing was negatived. Division. 

The next question moved by Lord Thurlow was in SaieofChcyi 

_ # Sing’s pro- 

respect to the charge of conspiracy for the sale of Cheyt presto the 
Sing's provinces to theWazir; and the motion was nega- 
tived unanimously. 

The motion which followed was to approve the Charge ynjwmv 
relating to the allegation by Mr. Hastings of Cheyt Sing's 
unpunctuality in the payment of his kists, in 1780. The 
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1705. Charge was again refuted by Lord Thurlow, and supported 
by the Lord Chancellor. The motion was negatived. 

cSSrfwng. On the 10th of March, Lord Thurlow moved the next 
question — u That the Commons had made good the first 
Article, in so far as it related to Mr. Hastings' preferring 
false and malicious charges against Gheyt Sing, -and ar- 
resting his person.” The circumstances and the evidence 
on either side were very elaborately discussed by Lord 
Thurlow himself, Lord Mansfield, the Marquess of Lans- 
downc and the Bishop of Rochester, in favour of Mr. Hast- 
ings, and by the Lord Chancellor and the Earl of Car- 
narvon in support of the motion ; which, however, was 
negatived. 

Remainder On the 13th of March, Lord Thurlow went through the 

of the # # & 

Charge 8 evidence on the remainder of the Benares Charge, relating 
to the expulsion of Cheyt Sing, and the siege and plunder 
of Bidjcy Our, arguing in defence of Mr. Hastings, and 
moved — “ That the Commons had made good the ten re- 
maining allegations in the first Article.” Lord Chancellor 
Loughborough argued in support of the Charge; but the 
^notion was negatived. 

Discussion The second Article of the Charge, relating to the Begums 

SinTtothc Oudc, was discussed under one motion, on the 16th and 

Begums. 17 th Q f March, the House having first negatived a pro- 

posal of the Duke of Norfolk to report progress, and to 
proceed to a vote . in their House on the first Article, as a 
whole, each Peer giving ^iis verdict of guilty or not guilty. 
The Charge and defence on the second Article were dis- 
cussed very minutely by Lord Thurlow and the Lord 
Chancellor; the Bishop of Rochester and the Earl of 
Morton supporting Lord Thurlow in Mr. Hastings' defenco. 

Division. The motion was then put — “ That the Commons had made 
good the charges in their second Article, respecting the 
Begums,” and was negatived. 
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On the 20th of March, the House proceeded to the 1795. 
consideration of the sixth Article, relating to corrupt pre- Discussion 

' on llio 

sents. Lord Thurlow opened the discussion. He divided the 
Charge into what related to presents received by Mr. Hast- * >rcseuts - 
ings in the years 1772, 1773 and 1774, and those taken Thur. 
in the years 1780, 1781, 1782 and 1783. The presents 
received in the earlier period, and before the passing of* 
the Act regulating the affairs of the Company, were stated 
to have been given as consideration for corrupt appoint- 
ments to offices in Bengal, and by Avhich Mr. Hastings 
added 100,000/. to his private fortune. With respect to 
the presents from the Rani Bowani and from Khan J ehan 
Khan, the faujdar of Hughly, there was no evidence to 
support the charge. The only remaining charge was that 
Mr. Hastings corruptly received three lacs and fifty-four 
thousand rupees, or nearly 40,000/., from Nundcomar and 
Munny Begum, for appointing the son of the former diwan, 
and the latter guardian, of the Kawab of Bengal. 

Lord Thurlow reminded the House that, when Lord 
Clive acquired for the Company the diwani of Bengal, in 
the year 1765, he instituted a double government, by com- 
mitting to Mohamed Reza Khan the entire management of 
the revenues, and the administration of civil and criminal 
justice, under the title of Naib Subahdar. This system 
continued till the year 1772, but with results so unsatis- 
factory that the income received barely sufficed to meet 
the necessary expenditure. In April 1772, Mr. Hastings 
assumed the -government of Bengal, and received orders 
to abolish the double government, and to establish a new 
system for collecting the revenues, by the agency of the 
Company’s servants. The arrangements he formed were 
submitted to the inspection of Parliament, in 1773; and 
the approval of the Government was strongly expressed, 
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1795. by the appointment of Mr. Hastings as the first Governor 
General of Bengal, under the regulating Act of that year* 
The new Government commenced in Bengal, in October, 
1774. Lord Thurlow proceeded to state the circumstances 
of Nundcomar’s charges against Mr. Hastings, of which he 
acquitted him, on the judgment of the law officers of the 
Company, to whom the papers relating to them had been 
submitted. His Lordship then stated the circumstances 
' relative to the ziafat, or present for entertainment, paid to 
Mr. Hastings from the treasury of the Nawab. This, he 
showed, was applied to Mr. Hastings' expenses while at 
Moorshedabad, and was the customary allowance received 
by previous Governors under similar circumstances. Finally, 
he considered the character of the Munny Begum, from 
Mr. Hastings’ alleged partiality to whom the Managers 
had inferred a corrupt understanding between them. He 
went through her history, in order to clear her from the 
reflections of the Managers, and concluded by stating 
that, after Mr. Hastings’ retirement, she received from 
Lord Cornwallis, on the ground of her own representations 
/of her services, a pension of about 12,000/. a year. 

LordLough- Lord Chancellor concurred in thinking that the 

borough. Commons had failed in making good any part of their 
Charge, except the receipt of a lac and a half of rupees for 
entertainment at Moorshedabad^ This present Mr. Hastings 
himself acknowledged, but there certainly was no proof of 
his having taken it as a consideration for a corrupt appoint- 
ment to office. He added that he was induced to think 
that, if this Article had stood alone, the Commons would 
not have charged it ; but that it was mixed with others* of 
which, under their Lordships’ rules, no evidence could be 
given. In preference to a motion of Lord ThurioW’s, he 
moved—" That the Commons had made good the sixth 
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Article, as far as it related to a corrupt receipt of presents, 1795. 
in the years 1772, 1773 and 1774. This motion was put Division on 

* # 9 1 tli« first parfc 

and negatived by a unanimous vote. charge 

The discussion on the Charge of presents was renewed on Discussion 
the 23d of March. Lord Thurlow explained that the remain- second part 
ing part of the Charge referred to presents of large amounts Char s e * 
received by Mr. Hastings in and subsequently to the year 
1780, for the use of the Company, as contended on his part, low - 
but, as imputed by the Managers, for his own use ; though, 
as they said, he was subsequently induced by fear to apply 
them to the public service. He recapitulated the circum- 
stances of the present taken by Mr. Hastings of Cheyt Sing, 
in 1780, and urged that, having declined it, when offered as 
a present to himself, he subsequently accepted it, in order to 
apply the sum to the carrying out an important act of 
policy, in which he was thwarted by the refusal of the 
Council of Calcutta to agree in furnishing the funds 
requisite for its execution. lie next pointed out that 
Mr. Hastings had communicated the receipt of the present, 
for that purpose, to Mr. Markham, shortly after its receipt, 
as stated by that witness in his evidence before the Commons 
and referred to by him in Westminster Hall, and that he 
had subsequently communicated it to Mr. Sullivan. He 
dwelt on an expression used by Mr. Hastings, in a letter to 
Major Scott, in December, 1782, implying a belief that he 
had made him also acquainted with it at the time. He stated 
that a fourth communication of the present was made in a 
letter from Mr. Hastings to the court of Directors, dated 
the 29th of November, 1780. An intention of converting 
the money to his own use had been inferred from his paying 
it into the treasury os a deposit ; but in this letter he ex- 
pressly says — “ The money was not my own \ and I neither 
could nor would have receited it but for your benefit.’* 

Lord Tburiow then stated the subject of the remaining 
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1795* portion of the letter of the 29th of November, which was, 
to explain the importance of Mr. Hastings' object in sending 
money to Mudaji Bosla, commander of the Berar army, 
and which mentioned his having taken bonds for that 
portion of the amount raised from his own funds. He then 
related the history of the bonds ; and reviewed Mr. Hastings' 
explanations respecting the presents to the Directors, in his 
letters from Calcutta of the 22d of May and 16th of De- 
cember, 1782, and from Cheltenham in June, 1784; 
concluding his observations on them by stating that <c though 
the subject of the presents has taken up so many years in 
the discussion, the Managers have never been able, to this 
moment, to procure a tittle of evidence beyond what 
Mr. Hastings himself has furnished them with and that 
when Mr. Hastings, in his letter of the 16th of December, 
1782, told the Directors that, if he had had a wrong motive, 
he could have concealed the receipt of the presents from 
the public eye for ever, he believed the assertion to be 
strictly true. After exculpating Mr. Hastings from any 
intention of deceit in reference to his misstatement on 
^>he subject of the date of indorsement of the bonds, he 
dwelt on the substance of Mr. Larkins' evidence, as being 
favourable to Mr. Hastings, and concluded with the motion 
— “ That the Commons had made good the sixth Article, in 
so far as related to the sum of two lacs of rupees, corruptly 
received from Sadanund, the buxey of Raja Cheyt Sing.” 

speech of Lord Chancellor Loughborough began a very lone: speech 

Lord Lough- , 0 * 

borough, on the opposite side of the discussion, by laying down the 
principle, that, independently of the Act of Parliament of 
1773, a President of Council or Governor General, in taking 
a present from a person connected with or dependent on 
him, committed a crime, by the common law of England ; as 
also, in like manner, to give or accept a bribe was a crime 
at common law. Mr. Hastings had received various sums 
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from different persons, which having been given to procure 1795. 
general favour, the acceptance of them was highly criminal. — 
His Lordship proceeded to examine the circumstances of 
the receipt of each present. That received from Cheyt 
Sing Mr. Hastings deposited in the hands of the Company’s 
sub-treasurer, where it remained for years, unapplied to the 
public service. The letter of Mr. Hastings to the Directors 
of the 29th of November, 1780, in explanation of the trans- 
action, was evasive and unsatisfactory. He argued from 
the letter of Mr. Larkins to the Chairman of the Company, 
of the 5th of August, 1786, relative to the bond No. 89, taken 
by Mr. Hastings of the Company, that Mr. Hastings had 
by no means made out that part of his defence, relative to 
this transaction, which he had made before the House of 
Commons. Upon the whole, his Lordship said, regarding 
the present from Cheyt Sing from every point of view, he 
thought that Mr. Hastings could not stand excused on any 
pretext of reason or justice, but that he had been con- 
victed in the clearest manner of the crime alleged by the 
Commons. 

Lord Loughborough next discussed the allegation respect- 
ing the present of ten lacs of rupees from the Nawab. After 
enlarging upon each particular of the Charge, he contended 
that, taking the account as favourably for Mr. Hastings as 
possible, there remained a sum of not less than one la£ and 
a half of rupees as yet wholly unaccounted for. Having 
dilated much at length on every part of the Charge relafcve 
to the Dinagepore peshcush, and the transactions of 
Mr. Hastings with Kelleram, with respect to which he 
contended that a small portion only of the sums received had* 
been accounted for, his Lordship went minutely into the 
Charge relating to the present from Nobkissin, and declared 
that it appeared to him that* not a shadow of excuse 
could be pleaded in palliation even, much less in defence of. 
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1795. conduct so open to the imputation of corruption as that 
of Mr. Hastings, in this instance. 

ti?eEar? f The Earl of Mansfield said that, according to his con- 
of Mayfield, gfruction of the law, Mr. Hastings had broken it in every 
^ instance charged of receiving presents; but he considered 
that the circumstances of his situation justified him in every 
cose, excepting that of the present from Nobkissin. He 
received them with the express determination of applying 
them to the public service : they certainly were so 
appropriated; and .the numerous contradictions in the 
accounts seemed to proceed from excessive carelessness, not 
from guilt* But as to the present from Nobkissin, it stood 
on different grounds. There was no state necessity pleaded 
for this breach of the law. The money, though taken for 
the Company, was appropriated to discharge a demand 
made by Mr. Hastings on the Company. He lamented 
that there should bo a single point in which he could not 
acquit Mr. Hastings, for no man had a higher opinion of 
the services he had rendered his country; and, when he 
considered the many hardships he had suffered since his 
return from India, as well from the circumstances as from 
the extreme length of the arduous trial he had undergone, 
and the calm dignity and composure with which he had 
sustained what no man had ever borne before him, he felt 
himself strongly inclined to put the most favourable con- 
struction on all his actions. 

ES?d y Ar ^ j0r< ^ Thurlow replied that he was ready to stake all his 
,ow * credit as a lawyer, or his integrity as a man, on the question 
propounded by the Lord Chancellor. He differed from 
• him completely in the doctrine he laid down, that the receipt 
of a present by a person in the situation of Mr. Hastings 
must be corrupt, and that it was not necessary to charge it 
to be a bribe in -the impeachment, because the person giving 
the present could only give it with a hope of procuring general 
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favour. The Commons, to show corruption, ought to have 1795. 
charged some act done by Mr. Hastings in favour of the 
several persons from whom the sums were received. He again 
went over the circumstances of the Benares present, with a 
view to correct the statements of Lord Loughborough. 

After a short answer from the Lord Chancellor, and 
a promise by Lord Thurlow to discuss the question of law 
in dispute between them at their next meeting, the Earl of speech of 

„ 1 tt i i ® the Earl of 

Carnarvon rose. He declared that he considered the argu- Carnarvon, 
ments of Lord Loughborough irresistible ; and, after going 
over the particulars of the several parts of the Charge, 
concluded with saying that, in his opinion, had Mr. Hastings 
wished to conceal all the presents he had taken, he could 
not have used more art, or exercised more skilful cunning 
to provide against detection, than he had used in every 
instance of receiving presents. He therefore believed him 
guilty of the Charge. 

The Bishop of Rochester saw nothing in the evidence to The Bishop 

° ofRoehcster, 

induce him to believe that Mr. Hastings had been actuated 
by bad or corrupt motives, and he fully concurred in all 
the reasoning of Lord Thurlow. 

On the 24th of March, Lord Thurlow resumed the dis- Further oh* 

. . servations 

cussion on the Charge of presents, by an argument against 
the principle of law laid down by Lord Loughborough, that, 
at common law, the receiving of presents by a person in 
Mr. Hastings’ position from his inferiors was a crime for 
which an indictment would lie. He then very minutely 
examined the evidence on the parts of the Charge which he 
had not noticed in his previous speech, concluding, with 
respect to the presents from Kellcram and Cullian Sing, 
from Nundulol and the Nawab Wazir, that they were all of 
the same description — that they had been received for the 
Company, and faithfully applied to their service, and that 
Mr. Hastings had never the intention to appropriate them 
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1795. to his own use. He then entered into the circumstances of 
Nobkissin’s present, which so far differed from the other 
cases charged against the Defendant, that it was admitted 
by himself to have been applied to his own convenience, by 
being retained as a set-off against expenses incurred by him 
on behalf of the Company. After going through all the 
particulars of the transaction, his Lordship argued that 
criminality could only be established by proving that the 
charges for the liquidation of which this money was retained 
were fictitious. That they were not so, was evident by their 
not having been objected to by the court of Directors. Mr. 
Hastings had left it to them to allow them or not. By not 
disallowing them, or even calling for vouchers, or further 
information respecting them, they admitted the demands to 
be perfectly fair and reasonable ; and, in effect, they audited 
the accounts. On the whole, it was impossible to consider 
these presents as bribes. It was for each member of the 
House to satisfy himself from the evidence whether or not 
Mr. Hastings, in accepting them, had any intention of 
appropriating them to his own use, or did not, as alleged by 
him, bond fide , apply them to the Company’s service. With 
regard to the assertion that the mere acceptance of them 
was a breach of the law, he had no hesitation in affirming 
that the clause in the Act of 1773, by which any receipt of 
presents was prohibited, had been repealed by the Act of 
January, 1787; therefore, if their Lordships were of opinion 
that Mr. Hastings had intended, in receiving the presents, to 
apply them to the public service, he must be acquitted. 
ford y iough After a short reply by the Lord Chancellor, who argued 
borough, that, according to the statements to be collected from the 
evidence, and from the defence of Mr. Hastings, it did not 
appear that the whole of the money received from Kelleram 
and Cullian Sing, from Nundulol, and from the province of 
Dinagepore, had been accounted for by the Defendant, the 
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question wrb put — “That the Commons have made good the 1795. 
sixth Article, in so Air as relates to a present or obligation Division re- 
received from Kelleram for four lacs of rupees when the 
non-contents were declared the majority. 

The following question respecting the money received wjdfrow 
from Hundulol was immediately put ; and was also 
negatived. 

Lord! Thurlow then moved the third question, on the obwmtion 
subject of the present from the Nawab Wazir. The Lord i«ugh- 

J 1 # borough cn 

Chancellor slated that he had already discussed the evidence 
on this charge, on a previous occasion; he would, therefore, ch '* rBoa 
only now reply to Lord Thurlow’s statement respecting 
Mr. Hastings’ dnrbar charges. It appeared to him that a 
balance of nearly a lac and a half was still unaocounted for, 
and that the account was not sent over till October, 1783, 

It was clear that, up to that time, Mr. Hastings had the 
money in his hands ; and, for aught that appeared, he had it 
at that moment. 

After a further explanation on this subject by Lord 
Thurlow*, (he Archbishop of York made some observations York? wf 
on the general character of the impeachment. He said that 
the present conversation reminded him of the case of Cato 
the Censor. “ That great man, after having filled the first 
offices in the state, with the highest reputation, was im- 
peached. He was impeached forty times, and was attacked 
by a factions demagogue of his day relative to the items of 
au account. 'What was the ease of Mr. Hastings? Ho 
consideration for his high character, no consideration for his 
splendid and important services — for the esteem, love and 
which he was held by the millions that he 
WAny years! Ho; he is treated, not as if 
he Vtffc a gentlemen whose earn* & before you, but a» If 
hhdrse-stealer* * 

* i fete, m' ‘ « 
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1795. After a few observations in reply by the Lord, Chancellor, 
Division on the question was called for, and negatived. 
rofaSngto The question was then put on the remainder of the sixth 

the present * , 

wSJ he Article. The Bishop of Rochester made some observations 
Division on' in justification of Mr. Hastings ; and, on a division, the non- 
the' charge, contents were in the majority. 

spoeehof On the 31st of March, Lord Thurlow went over the whole 
ohjwr* the case on ^ ie ^ ourt ^ Article of the impeachment, 
contracts, relating to contracts and allowances, under the separate 
heads of the opium contract, the bullock contract, the extra 
allowances to Sir Eyre Coote, Mr. Aiind's agency for sup- 
plying provisions for Fort St. George, and Mr. Belli's 
agency for provisions. for Fort William. In commenting on 
the evidence on each of the allegations of the charge, his 
Lordship vindicated the conduct of Mr. Hastings. 

Speech of He was followed by the Bishop of Rochester, who dis- 
ufUuchea- cussed particularly the part of the charge relating to the 
opium contract, as containing the only one of the five allega- 
tions in the Article, on which, he. said, the smallest degree 
/ of doubt existed in his mind. lie contended that there was 
no proof that Mr. Hastings knew anything of the transac- 
tions between the several contractors, Sullivan, Benn and 
Young; and that there was no crime charged which could 
be properly cognisable by impeachment. It was rather a 
matter between Mr. Hastings and the East India 
Company. 

E»ri of. The Earl of Carnarvon argued that the not advertising 
a contract or putting it to public auction was a breach 
of the standing orders of the Directors. He animadverted 
On the concession of the contract for opium to Mr. Sullivan, 
who was totally inexperienced in business, and had no know- 
ledge of the sttbjeOt of his contract, and who immediately 
disposed of it, at a considerable profit, to Mr, Benn; and he 
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charged Mr. Hastings with having dishonoured - the British 
government in India, by lending his countenance to the 
smuggling trade which he suffered to be carried on in opium, 
against the strict enactments of the Chinese Government. 

The Earl of Mansfield stated that, having been too much 
employed to look minutely into the evidence on the different 
contracts, he suspended his judgment on them, With 
regard, however, to the extra allowances granted to Sir 
Eyre Coote, he conceived the conduct of Mr. Hastings to be 
not only justifiable but strictly meritorious. 

Lord Loughborough said that, in every instance except 
that of the bullock contract— but which was too high — 
the evidence clearly proved that the Defendant had acted 
profusely and improvidently, as well as contrary to the 
express orders of tin? Directors. He was of opinion, there- 
fore, that the Commons had made good their charge. 

Motions were put on the several allegations in the Charge, 
the divisions being all in favour of the non-contents. 

It was finally moved and negatived that the Commons had 
made good the remainder of the impeachment ; and the 
resolutions were read over and ordered to be reported on. 

The Report was presented to the House, on the 13th 
of April, by Lord Walsingham, the Chairman of the Com- 


1795. 


Earl of 
Mansfield. 


Lord Lough- 
borough, 


Division on 
tiro Charge 
relating to 
contracts. 
Division on 
the remain- 
der of tilt) 
impeach- 
ment. 


Presenta- 
tion of the 
Report, 


mittee, who, having been debarred the privilege of joining tiieCha?r- 
in the discussion on the resolutions, by reason of his office, Waging!* 1 
now delivered himself at length of his opinion on the merits 
of the several Charges, When he had ceased speaking, Proposal or 
Lord Thurlovv moved that the several resolutions agreed low to vote 

* S' \ . lilt l ..ii° on eac ^ of 

to m Committee should be voted on seriatim by the House. 

" lutlons 

This coarse was objected to by Lord Loughborough, the objected to 
Earl of Carnarvon, and the Earl of Lauderdale, as un- 
necessarily pledging the House, and exposing it to the pos- 
sible risk of affirming any of the questions in one way in 
their chamber and in another in Westminster Hall. Lord 

e 2 
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1795. Thurlow'a proposition was rejected on a division, and the 
Resolutions resolutions were agreed to. 

Xmof' On the 17th of April, the House of Lords took into 
judgment, consideration the order to be followed in Westminster 
Hall, in giving their verdict on the several Charges ; and 
it was agreed that, on each of the two first Articles, a 
single verdict would suffice; but that distinct questions 
should be put on the six allegations contained in the sixth 
Article, relating to presents, and seven distinct questions 
should be put on the fourth Article, relating to contracts.* 
Adjourn. On the 23rd of April, after a discussion on the form 
wratiuin- of putting the several questions, the House of Lords was 

stor Hall. 1 ®. . TT „ 

adjourned into Westminster Hall. 

Proclamation having been made in the usual way, Mr. 
Hastings and his bail were called into court. Mr, Hastings 
having knelt, and been directed to rise, was ordered to 


withdraw. 

votes on the The Lord Chanceller then rose, and said, “Your Lord- 

verdict. 

ships, having fully heard and considered of the evidence 
and arguments in this case, have agreed upon several ques- 
tions, which are severally to be stated to your Lordships 
in the usual manner.” 

The Peers who had been created or had succeeded to 
their titles since the commencement of the trial, as well 
as others, from motives of their own, abstained from voting 


* The proceedings in the House of Lords, of this session, on the sub- 
ject of the impeachment* are not recorded in the “Parliamentary His- 
tory.’* They are reported in a volume intitled “ Debates of the House of Lords 
on the Evidence delivered on the Trial of Warren Hastings, Esquire $ Pro- 
ceedings of the East India Company, in consequence of Ids Acquittal •> and 
Testimonials of the British and Native Inhabitants of India, relative to his 
Character and Conduct whilst he was Governor General of Port William, in 
Bengal.” 4to. 1797. Debrett. It was compiled and distributed under Mr. 
Hastings* directions, and at his expense, but not published. The contents, how- 

ever, are given, almost verbatim , in the “History of the Trial}” Part viii. 
See Mill’s “ History of India \ ** ed. Wilson 5 Vol, v., p. 27$, note* 
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oa the verdict, and stood unrobed about the throne, as 1795. 
spectators of the solemnity. To those who had taken vot<*^i the 
their seats, in their robes, the Lord Chancellor addressed 
the first questions — “ Is Warren Hastings, Esq., guilty 
or not guilty of high crimes and misdemeanours, charged 
by the Commons in the first Article of Charge ?” Then* 
putting the question to each, in order, beginning with the 
junior Peer, he said, “ George, Lord * Douglas, Earl of 
Morton in Scotland, how says your Lordship ? Is Warren 
Hastings, Esq., guilty or not guilty of the said charge ?” 

Whereupon, Lord Douglas stood up, uncovered, and, 
laying his right hand on his breast, pronounced — “ Not 
guilty, upon my honour. 1 ' 

“James, Lord Fife, how says your Lordship?” “Not 
guilty, upon my honour.” 

In the same form the question was put to the other 
Peers in robes, and their verdicts given, in the following 
order Lord Sommers, “ Not guilty Lord Rawdon, Earl 
of Moira in Ireland, “Not guilty Lord Walsingham, “Not 
guilty;” Lord Thurlow, “Not guilty;” Lord Hawke, 

“ Not guilty Lord Boston, “ Not guilty Lord Sandys, 

“ Not guilty;” Lord Middleton, “ Not guilty Dr. Hors- 
ley, Bishop of Rochester, “ Not guilty Dr. Warren, 

Bishop of Bangor, “ Not guilty Viscount Sidney, “ Not 
guilty Earl of Carnarvon, “ Guilty ;” Earl of Dorchester, 

“ Not guilty Earl of Beverley, “ Not guilty Earl of 
Radnor, “ Guilty ;” Earl Fitzwilliarn, “ Guilty Earl of 
Warwick, “ Not guilty ;” Earl of Coventry, “ Not guilty;” 

Earl of Suffolk, “ Guilty ;” Marquess Townshend, “ Not 
Guilty 5 ” Duke of Bridgewater, “ Not Guilty Duke of 
Leeds, “ Not guilty Duke of Norfolk, “ Guilty Earl 
of Mansfield, “ Not guilty Dr. Markham, Archbishop of 
York, “ Not guilty.” The Lord Chancellor, Lord Lough- 
borough, pronounced his own verdict of “ Guilty” 
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1795. Upon the remaining fifteen questions, the Peers voted in 
VotfiMon the the following manner 

\eiiut 2d Question: the second Article of the Charge: — 
“ Guilty,” 6. “ Not guilty/' 23. 

3d Question : the sixth Article : Charge of taking pre- 
sents in the years 1772, 1773 and 1774 : — “ Not guilty,” 26. 

4th Question : the same Article : Charge of taking a 
present from Sadanund, the Buxey of the Raja Cheyt 
♦Sing : — “ Guilty,” 4. “ Not guilty/' 23. 

5th Question : the same Article : Charge of taking a 
present from Kelleram and Cullian Sing : — w Guilty,” 3. 
41 Not guilty/' 23. 

6th Question: the same Article: Charge of taking a 
present from Nundulol : — “ Guilty,” 3. “ Not guilty/' 23. 

7th Question: the same Article: Charge of taking a 
present from the Nawab Wazir of Oude Guilty,” 3. 
“ Not guilty,” 23. 

8th Question : the same Article : Charge of taking a pre- 
sent from Raja Nobkissin c< Guilty/' 5. “ Not Guilty/' 20. 

9th Question : the fourth Article : Charge of granting a 
contract for provision of opium to Stephen Sullivan, Esq., 
upon extravagant terms Guilty,” 5. u Not Guilty,” 19. 

10th Question : the same Article : Charge of engaging the 
Company in a smuggling adventure to China: — 41 Not 
guilty,” 25. 

11th Question: the same Article: Charge of granting a 
contract for bullocks to Charles Croftes, Esq., corruptly:— 
“ Guilty/' 3* " Not guilty/' 23. 

12th Question : the same Article : Charge of granting the 
provision of bullocks by the mode of agency :— M Guilty,” 3. 
“ Not guilty,” 23. 

13th Question : the same Article : Charge relating to the 
allowances granted to Sir Eyre Coote » Guilty " 4. “ Not 
guilty/’ 22. ' ; 
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14th Question : the same Article : Charge relating to the 1795* 
appointment of James Peter Auriol, Esq., to be agent for Votc^onth® 
the purchase of supplies for the Madras Presidency: — 

" Guilty, 4.” “ Not guilty/' 22. 

15th Question : the same Article : Charge relating to the 
appointment of John Belli, Esq., to be agent for the supply 
of provisions for Fort William : — 1 f * Guilty,” 3. “ Not 

guilty," 23. 

16th Question: the residue of the impeachment: — 

“ Guilty," 2. “ Not guilty," 25. 


The names of the Peers who gave the votes of guilty 
were as follow : — 


Names of 
Peers voting 
guilty. 


Lord Loughborough, Lord Chancellor, voted t( Guilty" 
on all the questions, except the 3d, the 10th and the 16th. 

The Earl of Carnarvon, “ Guilty ” on all the questions, 
except the 3d and the 1 Oth. 

The Earl of Radnor, “ Guilty” on the 1st, 2d, 8th, 9tb, 
13th and 14th, questions. 

Earl Fit z william, “ Guilty ” on all the questions, except 
the 3d and 10th. 


The Earl of Suffolk, st Guilty” on the 1st, 2d and 4th, 
questions. 

The Earl of Mansfield, “ Guilty” on the 8th question. 

The Lord Chancellor then addressed the Court in these Acquittal of 

Mr. Hast- 

words: — “ I am to inform your Lordships that a majority of in « d * 
your Lordships have, upon each of the questions, found 
Warren Hastings not guilty. I have, therefore, in conse- 
quence of your Lordships’ directions, only now to declare 
Warren Hastings, Esq., is acquitted of the Articles of the 
impeachment exhibited against him, and all the things 
Contained therein." 

Mr. Hastings was then brought to the bar, where lie 
lctlelt, but was bidden to rise. The Lord Chancellor imme- 
diately addressed him as follows : — " Warren Hastings, Esq., 
t am to acquaint yoxi that you are acquitted of the Articles 
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1795. of impeachment exhibited against you by the House of 
Acquittal of Commons, and of all things contained therein; and you arc 
!r£* Ia<,t- discharged, paying your fees.”* 


* It is impossible to record this termination of the trial without referring to 
the effect of the verdict on the principle mover of the impeachment. The 
result had been long foreseen. As early as the beginning of the year 1789, 
Fox had declared his opinion of the hopelessness of obtaining a conviction- 
But the ardour of Burke suffered no abatement, and the sincerity of his own 
belief in the truth of the charges probably made him incredulous of eventual 
failure. He was deeply mortified by the verdict. He resented the obstructions 
he considered to have been placed in his way in pressing the evidence of tlie 
Charges in Westminster Hall *, and after tlie struggle was over, and the acquittal 
declared, he turned his thoughts to the means of appealing to future ages 
against the equity of the judgment. With this view, he nursed the project 
of composing a complete history of the proceedings. But, again, he was 
doomed to disappointment. A species of torpor succeeded to the great excite- 
ment his public life had sustained in him, and he soon became conscious that 
he had no longer the strength requisite for this last effort in the cause he 
had so much at heart. Still he clung to his design, which, if he was unable 
to realise it by his own exertions, he trusted to engage the assistance of others 
to accomplish for him. lie pressed this task, with the utmost solicitude, on 
Dr. French Lawrence, the most intimate and trusted of his friends, and who 
had acted as one of the two assisting Counsel for the Managers during the 
trial. The following extract from a letter he addressed to him, not many 
months before his death, exhibits the intensity of his wish to secure the 
fulfilment of his design: — 

“As it is possible that my stay on this side of the grave may be yet 
shorter than I compute it, let me now beg you to call to your recollection the 
solemn charge and trust I gave you, on my departure from the public stage. 
1 fancy I must make you the sole operator, in a work in which, even if I were 
enabled to undertake it, you must have been ever the assistance on which alone I 
could rely. Let not this cruel, daring, unexampled, act of public corruption, 
guilt and meanness, go down to posterity, perhaps as careless as the present 
race, without its due animadversion, which will he best found in its own acts 
and monuments. Let my endeavours to save the nation from that shame and 
guilt be my monument j the only one I will ever have. Let everything I 
have done, said or written, be forgotten, hut this. I have struggled with the 
great and the little on this point, during the greater part of my active life ; and 
I wish, after death, to have my defiance [recorded] of the judgments of those 
who consider the dominion of the glorious empire given by an incomprehensible 
dispensation of the Divine Providence into our hands as nothing more than an 
opportunity of gratifying, for the lowest of their purposes, the lowest of their 
passions— and that for such poor rewards, and, for the most part, indirect and 
silly bribes, as indicate even more the folly than the corruption of these 
infamous and contemptible wretches. 

“ t blame myself exceedingly for not having employed the last year in this 
work, and beg forgiveness of God for such a neglect. I had strength enough 
for it, if I had not wasted some of it in compromising grief with drowsiness 
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The Lords immediately adjourned to their chamber of 1795 , 
Parliament. 

It will have been observed that only twenty-six Peers Smallness^ 
voted on the verdict. The reason was twofold: First, ^ThoVer-^ 
because only a small proportion of the whole House had dloi ’ 
attended the proceedings. The historian of the trial states 
that “ the greatest number of Lords that sat at any time on 
this trial was one hundred and sixty-eight ; but this number 
only assembled on Mr. Burke’s opening speech, Mr. Sheri- 
dans summary of the Begums, or on some extraordinary 
occasion. In general, the Court consisted of from thirty to 
fifty Lords.” Secondly, in addition to the indifference of 
many of the Peers to the proceedings, it is stated, by the 
same authority, that no fewer than ninety-three changes had 
taken place in the members of the House of Lords since the Changes in 

1 ... the Peerage 

opening of the trial ; viz., forty-nine successions by descent 
in place of Peers deceased, and forty-four new creations, 
new Bishops, and new Scotch Peers. The effect of time 
was similarly shown in respect to the Managers. Nine of 
the twenty originally appointed had been replaced * 


and forgetfulness, and employing some of the moments in which I have been 
roused to mental exertion in feeble endeavours to rescue this dull and thought- 
less people from the punishments which their neglect and stupidity will bring 
upon them, for their systematic iniquity and oppression. But you arc made to 
continue all that is good of me, and to augment it with the various resources 
of a mind fertile in virtues, and cultivated with every sort of talent and of 
knowledge. Above all, make out the cruelty of this pretended acquittal, but 
in reality this barbarous and inhuman condemnation of whole tribes and 
nations, and of all the classes they contain. If ever Europe recovers its 
civilization that work will he useful. Remember! Remember ! Remember 1 ” 

“ Dated the 20th of July, 1796. “ Correspondence with Dr. Lawrence/* 
8vo., 1827, p. 53. 

* The most noteworthy of the absences from the verdict, and the most to 
be regretted, was that of Earl Stanhope. From the commencement of the 
proceedings till the end of May 1794 he had never failed in his attendance, 
por suffered himself to be absent for an hour. lie hod taken notes of the 
evidence, and liad always shown Candour and impartiality in dealing with the 
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Borne curiosity may be felt to learn at what cost to the 
public purse proceedings of such solemnity and on so grand 
*a scale were carried through. We are able to meet the 
inquiry by an epitome of the account of the solicitors to 
the Managers, audited on the 12th of January, 1814, and 
now reposited among the Exchequer Records. The total 
charge of Mr. Troward, the solicitor to the Managers, was 
61 } 695i., of which amount a sum of 16,996/. was disallowed 
by the examiners appointed by the Lords of tlic Treasury 
to investigate the account, leaving a balance of 44,698/. ; 
to which was added a further sum of 1,858/., as interest on 
the balance, which had remained due on the first settlement 
of the account, on the 25th of May, 1795, up to the date of 
the audit.* 


difficult questions frequently arising during the course of tlie trial. But, in 
consequence of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, the Bill for which 
passed at the period above mentioned, he declined further attendance, on the 
ground that the Courts of Justice had lost their dignity. 

* The following is extracted from the abstract of the Account presented to 
the Treasury by the Commissioners for Auditing Public Accounts 
“ An abstract of the Account, duly attested,' of Richard Troward, Esquire, 
of monies received and disbursed for carrying on the Impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, Esquire, before the House of Lords, pursuant to orders of the 
Commons House of Parliament, between the 1st March, 1787, and 23d April, 
1705 j which said Account having been examined and audited by us, Com- 
missioners for Auditing the Public Accounts, and a statement thereof approved 
by warrant of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, dated the 
12th day of January, 1814, was declared before the Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury, the 4th day of February, 1814. 

“ The Accountant is allowed the following sums;— 

X s <1 

“ Attendances,— Ch&rges for his attendance at consulta- 
tions with the Managers, for his attendances at the 
House of Lords, and on other occasions* from March, 

1787, to 28th August, 1794. In all, for attendances, 

(whereof is surcharged 2,027/. 12s. 6 d.) - . 5,988 7 g 

“ Fees to Counsel and their Clerks.— Charges for fees to 
Counsel and their Clerks who were employed during 
the trial of Warren Hastings, Esquire, from March 
1787, to 28th August, 1794. In all, for fees tt> Coun- 
sel and their Clerks (whereof is surcharged 6 /. 6s.) - 10,585 0 2 
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It* the costs on the side of the Prosecution, the principal 1795. 
conductors of which gave their services gratuitously, were so m*. Ha*t- 

iiiRS* costs, 

£ 8 . d . 

“ Fees at the Exchequer and Treasury . — Charged for fees 
. paid on monies received by the Accountant at the 
Exchequer, between March, 1787, and 28th August, 

1794. In all, for fees at the Exchequer and Treasury 
(whereof is surcharged 722/. 4s. iid.) - - 2,817 15 9 

“ Other Payments.— Paid to Mr. Gurney, the short -hand 
writer, for taking minutes of the evidence at the 
trial, &c. ; paid to printers and bookbinders for 
work done ; paid expenses for removing records and 
other papers from the East India llouse ; paid to the 
Officers of the House of Lords, the House of Com- 
mons, and the East India House, for divers expenses 
incurred by them, and for gratuities to the same for 
their trouble, and for serving orders on witnesses, and 
for the attendance of witnesses at the House of Lords, 
porterage, and other incidental expenses, amounting, 
between March, 1787, and 28th August, 1794, in all, 
for other payments (whereof is surcharged 582/. 15s.) 9,460 16 2 

“ Drawing Briefs. — Charges for drawing briefs in the 
several matters proceeded on in the trial, between 
March, 1787, and 28th August, 1794. In all, for draw- 
ing briefs (whereof is surcharged 3,826/. Os. 12c/.) - 6,765 17 2 

*■ Copies of Brief 8 . — Charges for making copies of briefs, 
between March, 1787, and 28th August, 1794. In all, 
for making copies of briefs (whereof is surcharged 
4,411/. 15.v. 8d.) - - 11,985 4 8 

‘ Drawing other Papers. — Charges for drawing other 
papers, between March, 1787, and 28th August, 1794. 

In all, for drawing other papers (whereof is sur- 
charged 41/. 16s. 4</.) - - - *1,1 92 68 

*• Copies of other Papers. — Charges for making copies, 
between March, 1787, and 28th August, 1790. In all, 
for making copies of the last-mentio^ed papers, 

(whereof is surcharged 3,706/. 7s. 7<1.) . - 5,448 16 2 

“ Contingencies, — Money claimed for examining, revising 
aud correcting, the Accountant’s own work \ for exa* 
mining short-hand writer’s minutes of evidence ; for 
perusing and examining minutes of the sessions ; 
perusing and examining Parliamentary records, and 
making extracts thereof; perusing Reports of the 
Committee ‘ of the House of .Commons, and herein 
surcharged, amounting, between March, 1787,. and 
* and 2 1st August, 1794, in all, for Contingencies 

(whereof is surcharged 1,239/. 7s.) * * 1,562 1 1 A 
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1795. heavy, it may be easily inferred that those on the part of the 
. Defendant were not trifling. And if they had fallen on 
Mr. Hastings’ unaided resources, the object of his pro- 
secutors would have been gained, in so far as his ruin would 
have been effected. But the East India Company, who 

£ «. d. 

w In all, the sums charged by this Accountant, the sum of 

(including 16,242/, 0#. Id. surcharged) - - 65,802 2 1 

u The Accountant is allowed the following sums, via : — 

“ For compensation for articles undercharged, and in lieu 
of a sum of 75/. per annum, charged for coach hire 
and incidental expenses, the sum of - - • 327 2 0 

u Deducted by mistake - - - * » 52 10 0 

“ For his attendances ; for fees paid ; for sundry pay- 
ments; for drawing briefs ; also for his extraordinary 
trouble in drawing the briefs in the Benares Charge, 
the Charge for Presents and the Charge for Contracts, 
over and above the usual trouble required in drawing 
briefs, 350/. ; also for copies of the briefs ; for draw- 
ing other papers ; for making copies of the same *, 
in examining and correcting the chronological list 
of documents (including 32/, 1 Is. surcharged) - - 2,585 4 5 

“ For fees paid by the Accountant on the sum of 
1,824/. 11#. 6 </., imprested to him from His Majesty’s 
Exchequer, between Michaelmas, 1 787* and Michael- 
mas, 1788, but for which he has not taken credit in 
his account current - 
“ Allowance, at the rate of 362/. a year, 
for rent of house and furniture, and 
wages for servants, for 6 years and 
267 days, provided for the use of 
the Managers of the Impeachment - 
u An allowance for coals, at the rate of 
12 chaldrons a yiar, at 2/. lOi*. per 
chaldron, for the same period 
“ An allowance for incidental expenses, 
via., candles and other small articles, 

* during the same period, at 30/. per 
annum - 

“ In all, for the above allowances of 
house rent, wages of servants, coals* 
and incidental expenses, appears the 
sura of • 

“ Total discharge (including surcharges) - £6 ), 695 g 8 ” 


09 7 6 

2,426 17 0 

201 2 5 } 

201 2 Si 

2.S29 2 
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could not bo insensible at least to the promotion of their 1795. 
material prosperity, effected by Mr. Hastings in his long 
and arduous labours in their service as Governor General 
of India, showed no backwardness to relieve him from 
the effects produced by the struggle he had passed through 
on the fortune he had secured for himself during his tenure 
of office. Immediately on the close of the trial, a general the East 

. tit m India Cora- 

court of the proprietors was assembled, to take into eon- p Rn * v - 
flideration his services, and to award him suitable re- 
compence. It was resolved that he should be indemnified 
for the legal expenses incurred by him in his defence, 
estimated at 71,080/., and that an annuity of 5,000/. should Grautof 
be granted to him. The first part of the resolution was ™ lty t0 
referred to the decision of a ballot, on the 2d of June,' 1795, 
and was affirmed by 554 votes against 254 ; and the latter, 
on the following day, by 508 votes against 220. Objections 
raised by the Board of Control as to the legality of these 
grants occasioned a slight modification of them, as well as a 
delay of some months in carrying them into execution : but 
on the 2d of March, 1796, the Chairman announced to the 
general court that a resolution of the court of Directors 
granting to Mr. Hastings an annuity of 4,000/. for the 
period of twenty-eight years and a half, to commence from 

£ s. d 

“ Tbe Accountant is allowed the following sum in con- 
sideration of the long period the Account has been 
depending, and that there was a balance due to the 
Accountant, on the 20th May, 1795, of the sum of 
3,265/. 12s. 2d, and that no issue was made to him in 
reduction of this balance till the 3d June, 1812, and that 
no allowance for interest thereon has been made to the 
Accountant, pursuant to Warrant of Declaration of the 
Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury, bearing 
date the 12th January, 1814 - * - l f 8$8 3 9J 

“ Public Record Office, 

* <* Exchequer, Ho. 273, General Accounts. 

“ Pipe Office, Miscellanea. 1 ’ 
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1795. Juno 24th, 1785, and payable for that period lo his heirs 
and executors, had been confirmed by the Board of Control. 
The liquidation of the debt incurred by the costs of his de- 
fence was effected by a loan from the Company, free of in- 
terest, of fifty thousand pounds, assisted by the first payment 
of forty-two thousand pounds, on account of his pension.* 

The speeches contained in the present volume have 
been printed from Gurney’s reports, in their unrevised form. 
Mr. Burke’s general reply has had the additional advantage 
of collation with the revised edition of it, printed with 
his collected works. The differences between the two texts 
are considerable, though not so numerous or important m 
in the case of his first speech, in opening the prosecution. 


* A few words respecting Mr. Hastings* history, subsequent to his trial, 
will not, I trust, be considered out of place. Though never called from 
his retirement at Daylesford, to fill any public office, he may he said to 
have outlived the odium which the censure of the Commons by a vote of 
impeachment had brought upon him. lie records, in his diary, the failure 
of an attempt to obtain the honour of the Peerage, which he had solicited 
from the Prince Regent, in a personal interview, on the 14th of March 180C. 
In the year 1813, on occasion of discussions in Parliament on the re- 
newal of the East India Company's charter, Mr. Hastings was summoned to 
give information to either House on Indian affairs. Thus, at the ago of eighty- 
one, he again appeared in the presence of those assemblies before which he had 
once knelt in the character of a prisoner accused of crimes against the State. 
But he was now received with unusual marks of respect. lie was listened to 
with marked attention ; and the Members of the House of Commons rose 
spontaneously and stood uncovered and in silence while he retired from their 
chamber. Shortly after this event, the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred on him by the University of Oxford. On the 5th of May, in 
the following year, he was appointed a Privy Councillor. When the Allied 
Sovereigns were in England, Mr. Hastings was specially invited to meet them 
at Oxford, and was subsequently presented to the Emperor of Knssia and the 
the King of Prussia by the Prince Regent, at the public banquet in Guildhall. 
He died on the 22d of August 1818, in the eighty -ninth year of his age. 
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respecting the Raja of Berar, 230 ; — The Mahratta peace, 331 ; — 
Disgraceful nature of Mr. Hastings’ instructions, 232; — False 
pretext for receipt of present from Dinagepore, ib. ; — Ability of 
the Company to raise money by loan, 233 ; — Present from Patna, 
ib.; — Not a peshkusli, 234 ; — A portion still due to the Company, 
ib.; — Present of 100,000/. from the Wazir, 235 ; — Mr. Hastings’ 
attempt to obtain it as a gift from the Company, ib. ; — Present or 
loan from Nobkissin, 23(5 ; — Examination of Mr. Larkins, ib. ; — 
Mr. Hastings’ account of the transaction, 237 ; — E\ r asive cha- 
racter of Mr. Larkins’ evidence, ib. ; — His declaration that bonds 
were given to Nobkissin, 238 ; — Contrary statement by Mr. Hast- 
ings, 239 ; — His pretext for applying the money to his own use, 
ib.; — Charge of grant to the Mohammedan College, ib.; — For 
houses of aides-de-camp > 240 ; — Corrupt nature of the transaction, 
241; — True character of Nobkissin’s payment, 242; — Different 
accounts of the transaction by Mr. Hastings, ib.; — He leaves India 
without having explained it, 243 ; — Reference to Mr. Larkins, ib.; 
— His imperfect knowledge of the transaction, ib. Instructions 
from Mr. Hastings to Mr. Larkins as to his evidence, 244 ; — No- 
torious dishonesty of Gunga Govind Sing, 245 ; — Application in 
his favour by Mr. Hastings, 246 ; — Fourteenth Article of the 
Charge, 247 ; — Argument of the Counsel, 248 ; — Admission of 
fraud on the part of Mr. Hastings, ib. ; — His guilt aggravated by 
breach of faith, 249 ; — The seventh Article, 250 ; — Power of the 
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amins, ib, ; — Corrupt motive in tlie appointment, 251 Abolition 
of provincial councils, ib. ; — Forbidden by the Directors, ib. ; — 
Disobedience of Mr. Hastings, 252 ; — Perversion of Mr. Francis’ 
opinion, £5.;— 'Establishment of the Board of Revenue, ib.; — 
Evidence of Sir John Shore, 253; — Dependence of the Board on 
Gunga Govind Sing, ib , ; — Contradictory reasons for the abolition 
of provincial councils, 253 ; — Enormity of the appointment of 
Gunga Govind Sing, 254 ; — Facilities for corrupt dealing, 255; — 
Recapitulation, 256. 


Speech of Michael Angelo Taylor, Esq., Manager for 
the House of Commons, in Reply on the Fourth 
Article of tiie Charge, relating to Contracts ; 23m> 
May, 1794. 

Purport of the Charge, 260 ; — Defence by Mr. Hastings, ib. ; — 
Regulating Act of 1773, ib. ; — Order for advertising contracts, 
261; — Offence imputed to Mr. Hastings, ib.; — Ilis corruption, 
262 ; — Contract for opium given to Mr. Sullivan, ib.; — Argument 
of Mr. Law, 263 Progressive value of the contracts, 264 ; — 
Advantage of advertising them, ib.; — Attempt to implicate Mr. 
Francis, ib. ; — Mr. Sullivan’s profit on the transfer of the contract, 
266 ; — Evidence of Mr. Bennand Mr. Young, ib. ; — Mr. Hastings 
reprimanded by the Directors, ib.; — Argument of Counsel from 
the contract with Mr. Mackenzie, 267 ; — Corrupt intention in 
Mr. Hastings, ib. ; — His reason for offering the contract to Mir 
Munnir, 268 ; — Unfitness of Mr. Sullivan, ib. ; — Sale of contract 
by him, 269; — He accompanies Mr. Hastings to Benares, ib. ; — 
Abolition of the office of inspector, 270 ; — Further indulgence 
shown to Mr. Sullivan, 271 ; — Re-establishment of the office of 
Inspector under Sir J. Macpherson, ib.; — Omission of the revo- 
cation clause by Mr. Hastings, ib. ; — Flor’s report, 272; — 
Smuggling of opium into China, ib. Corrupt motive in Mr. 
Hastings, ib. ; — Pretended approval of the Directors, 273; — Their 

S rohibition of the traffic, 2/4 ; — Letter of Col. Watson, ib. ; — 
lullock contract with Mr. Crofts, 2/5 ; — Dissolution of previous 
contract, 276 ; — Similar contracts held by Mr. Hastings, ib. ; — 
Number of bullocks required by Sir Eyre Coote’s plan, ib. ; — 
Excess provided by the contract, 277 Censure of the contracts 
bv the Directors, ib. Disobedience of Mr. Hastings, 279,: — 
Number of bullocks required by Lord Cornwallis, ib.; — Change 
in Sir Eyre Coote’s plan effected by Mr. Hastings, ib. Protest 
of Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler against the contracts, 280 ; — 
Silence of Mr. Hastings, 281 ; — Further protests of Mr. Francis 
and Mr. Wheler, 282;— The victualling contract, 283; — Mr. 
Croffcs the nominee of Mr. Johnston, 284 ; — Contract under Lord 
Cornwallis, £6.;— Case of Col. Pearce, 285 His letter, 286;— 
Reduction of the establishment on cessation of the contract, ib. ; 
—Letter of Gen. Stibbert,£5, Exorbitance of charge for beastv 
bullocks, 287 Refusal of Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler to sign 

of the contract, ib. ; — Disobedience 
ot Mr. Hastings m continuing the contract for three years, 288 ; 
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— His dishonesty, ib. ; — Agency of Sir C. Blount, *5.; — 'Transfer 
of the contract to Mr. Ferguson, 289 ; — Inconsistency of Mr. 
Hastings 5 opinions, ib. ; — His denunciation of the system of 
contracts, 290 ; — Evidence of Sir C. Blount, ib.; — Objection of 
Mr. Stables to the system of agency, 291 ; — Bribes given by 
Mr. Hastings to Sir Eyre Coote, ib.; — Sir EyreCoote’s allowances 
fixed upon the Wazir, 292 ; — Specification of the Charge, 293 ; — 
Pay and allowances of the Commander-in-Chief, ib.; — Extra 
allowances granted by Mr. Hastings to Sir E. Coote, 294 ; — 
Objections of Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler, 295 ; — Disapprobation 
of the Directors, 29(i ; — Alleged offer of the Wazir to double the 
allowances, ib. ; — His letter of expostulation, ib. ; — Avowed cor- 
ruption of the transaction, 297. 


Conclusion of the Speech of Michael Angelo Taylok, 
Esq., Manager for the House of Commons, in Reply 
on the Fourth Article of the Charge, Relating 
to Contracts ; 27tii May, 1794. 

Demand of payment by the Wazir of allowances to Sir E. 
Coote, 298 ; — Inconsistent statements of Mr. Hastings, 299 ; — 
Alleged avarice of Sir E. Coote, 300; — Mr. Crofts the recognised 
agent of Sir E. Coote, 301 ; — Interest of Sir E. Coote m the 
bullock contract, 302 ; — Mr. Auriors agency, ib . ; — Defence of 
Mr. Hastings, 303 ; — Famine at Madras, ib . -Exorbitance of 
charges under the agency, 304 ; — Cases quoted in support of the 
commission allowed, 305 ; — Mr. Livin 5 s commission, 306 ; — Com- 
mission on the provision of gvm-carriages, ib. ; — Mr. Cumming’s 
commission, 30/ ; — Evidence of Mr. Brodie, ib . ; — Evidence of 
Mr. Crofts, ib . ; — Reduction of Mr. AurioPs commission, 308 ; — 
Prodigality of the allowance, ib. ; — Apologetic letter of Mr. Auriol, 
309 ; — General disapproval of the first commission, ib .; — Vouchers 
dispensed with, 310 ; — Account passed on honour, 311; — Check 
on charges for demurrage, etc., ib . ; — Cases adduced as precedents, 
312 ; — Case of Mr. Vanderhagen, 313 ; — Resolution of Directors 
against passing accounts upon honour, ib. ;■ — The agency given 
as compensation for reduced salary, 314 ; — Evidence of Mr. Auriol, 
ib. ; — His unfitness for the agency, 315 ; — Mr. Belli’s agency for 
victualling Fort William, ib. ; — Opinion of Mr. Francis, ib . ; — 
General Clavering’s objection, 316 ; — Reply of Mr. Hastings,//?.; — 
v Amount of commission referred to a committee of merchants, 
317 j — Their recommendation set aside by Mr. Hastings, ib. ; — 
His proposal of thirty per cent., ib. ;— Protest of Mr. Francis, 318 ; 
— Disapproval of Directors, ib . ; — Conversion of the agency into 
a contract, ib. ; — Proposition of Mr. Hastings, 319 ; — Opposition 
of Mr. Francis, 320; — Reply of Mr. Hastings, ib. ; — Corrupt 
system advocated by him, 321 ; — Character of Mr, Belli not in 
question, ib. ; — His accounts, ib . ; — Insolent reply of Mr. Hastings 
to the Directors, 322 ; — His charge of 10,000/. for sundries, ib. ; — 
His omission to produce Mr. Belli for examination, 323 ; — Al- 
leged profit on tile stores supplied by Mr. Belli, ib. ; — Recapitu- 
lation, 324;-— The transaction corrupt, 325; — Effect of Colonel 
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Monson’s death on the conduct of Mr* Hastings, 326 ; — His dis- 
obedience of orders not explained, ib . ; — Losses suffered by the 
Company through these transactions, 327 ; — Mr. Hastings de- 
fence, 328; — His accusation against the Commons of ingratitude, 
329; — His complaints of the length of the trial, 330. 


Speech of the Right Hon, Edmund Burke, Manager for 
the House of Commons, in General Reply on the 
several Charges ; 28tii May, 1794. 

Uncompromising character of the prosecution, 332 ; — History of 
the impeachment, 333 ; — Personal influence of the Defendant, 334 ; 
Plan of the impeachment, 335 ; — Heads of the Charge, ib . ; — 
Demeanour of the Defendant, 336 ; — Demeanour of accused 
persons among the Romans, ib. ; — Recriminatory charges of 
Mr. Hastings, 337 ; — His charge of ingratitude against the 
Commons, ib. ; — Services of Mr. Hastings not in evidence, 338; 
— Necessity of removing false impressions, 339; — Unjustifiable 
language imputed to the Managers, ib. ; — Responsibility of the 
Managers, ib. ; — Vindication of language of the Managers, 340; 
— Case of Lord Macclesfield, ib. ; — Case of Lord Bacon, 341 ; — 
Further justification of the language of the Managers, 342; — 
Causes of disapprobation of the course pursued by them, 343 ; 
— Imputation against them of vindictiveness, ib. ; — Motives by 
which the Commons are actuated, 344 ; — Case of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, 363; — Charge against the Managers of delay, ib. ; — 
Deaths of peers, 347 ; — Omission of Mr. Hastings to apply for 
evidence from India, ib. ; — Readiness of Managers to facilitate 
examination of witnesses, 348 ; — Mr. Hastings’ reluctance to 
examine Mr. Larkins, ib.; — llis omission to produce Mr. Belli, 
ib. ; — Alleged expenditure of 30,000/. on the defence, ib- ; — Par- 
ticulars communicated by Lord Suffolk, 349 ; — Alleged pay- 
ment of 6,000/. to the clerks in the India House, 350; — Security 
for the expenses of the defence provided by the friends of 
Mr. Hastings, 351 ; — Alleged introduction of irrelevant matter 
into the charge, 352 ; — Petition presented to the Lords, ib. ; — 
Readiness of the Commons to grant an inquiry, 353 ; — Petition 
of Mr. Hastings to the House of Commons, ib. ; — His complaint 
of the allegation of abuses in the revenue, ib. ; — His refusal to 
permit an investigation, 354 ; — Issues to be tried, 355 ; — Prin- 
ciples of the arraignment, ib. ; — The forty-five resolutions, ib. ; — 
Principles of the defence, 356 ; — Arrogation by Mr. Hastings of 
arbitrary power, ib. ; — Quotation from his defence, ib. ; — Essential 
illegality of arbitrary power, 358; — Contaminating nature of 
Mr. Hastings* principles, 359 ; — Repudiation by him of his 
defence, ib. ; — His responsibility for its contents, 360; — Nature 
of the authorities cited by him, 361 Importance of a just esti- 
mate of the condition of the people of India, ib. Division into 
three races, 363; — Gentu law, ib. ; — Castes, ib. Privileges of 
the Brahmans, ib. ; — Inheritable property, 364 ; — Title by pre- 
scription, ib.; — Penalties, 365 ; — Protection from arbitrary power, 
; — Ignorance of the Counsel, 366 Principles of Tartar law. 
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ib.; — Genghis Khan, 367; — His institutes, ib. ; — Contrast of 
conduct of Mr. Hastings, .‘*69 ; — Institutes of Tamerlane, ib. ; — 
llis greatness and moderation, ib. ; — His renunciation of arbitrary 
power, 370; — The Hedaya, 371 ; — Divisions of the Mohammedan 
law, ib. ; — Responsibility of the Caliph, 372 ; — Obligations of the 
Mohammedan sovereign, 37 3 ; — Absence of arbitrary power, ib. ; 
Sensitiveness of the natives of India to disgrace, 3/4 ; — Cha- 
racter of Mr. Hastings compared with that of Genghis Khan and 
Tamerlane, ib.; — Tyrannical character of recent government in 
India, 376 ; — Testimony of Mr. Halhed, ib. ; — Civilisation of the 
people, 377 ; — Usurpation of arbitrary power, ib. ; — Sanctity of 
the law, ib. 


Continuation of tiie Speech of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, Manager for tiie House of Commons, in 
General Reply on the several Charges ; 30th May, 
1794. 

Recapitulation, 379 ; — Principles of government avowed by Mr. 
Hastings, 381 ; — Issue to be tried, 382 ; — Authorities cited by the 
Managers, ib. ; — Obligations of sovereignty, 383 ; — Refinement 
of the Indian codes, ib. ; — Spurious liberality of Mr. Hastings, 
384 ; — Obedience to the laws of dependent countries obligatory 
on British officers, ib.; — Precedents pleaded by Mr. Hastings, 
385; — Fraud on Nobkissin, ib. ; — Limited nature of the Com- 
pany’s authority, 386 ; — Sovereign power not to be delegated, 
ib. ; — Subordinate condition of Suja-ud-Dovvla, ib. ; — Necessity 
of dealing with facts on fixed principles, 387 ; — Character of the 
demands on Cheyt Sing, 388; — Offence imputed to Cheyt Sing, 
.‘i89 ; — His relation to the Company, ib. ; — Contracts between 
sovereign powers, ib. ; — Treasonable designs imputed to Cheyt 
Sing, 390; — Duty of Mr. Hastings, 391; — Mode of proceeding 
according to Gentu law, ib. ;-Silence of Mr. Hastings as to the 
rebellious designs of Cheyt Sing, 393; — Absence of motive in 
Cheyt Sing, 395 ; — The demands prompted by personal resent- 
ment, 396; — Admissions of Mr. Hastings as to the origin of the 
rebellion, 397 ; — Distinction of several kinds of Rues, 399 ; — In- 
fliction of a fine of 500,000/. upon Cheyt Sing, ib. ; — Illegal 
mode of proceeding, 400 ; — Employment of torture, ib. ; — Secret 
desjgns of Mr. Hastings, 401 ; — Proposal of Asoff-ud-l>owla to 

i mrehase the zamindary of Benares, ib. ; — Character of Asoff-ud- 
)owla, ib. ; — Mr. Hastings’ threat of seizing the forts of Chey£ 
Sing, 402;— Offers of money by Cheyt Sing as a compromise, 
ib. ; — Rejected by Mr. Hastings, 403 ; — Inconsistency, 405 ; — 
Nundcomar’s charge respecting the forts held by Cheyt Sing, 
406 ; — Reply of Mr. Hastings, ib. ; — Admission that the claim of 
the Company to the forts was unfounded, 407 ; — His acquiescence 
in the grant to Cheyt Sing in 1 775, ib. ; — Nature of precedents 
quoted by Cheyt Sing, 408 ; — Negotiations respecting the sove- 
reignty of Bulwant Sing, ib. Mr. Hastings’ doctrine of corrup- 
tion, 409; — Inconsistency, ib. Unjustifiable mode of proceeding 
against Cheyt Sing, 410; — Illegal delegation of power, 411 ; — 
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Powers committed to Mr. Wheler, 412 ; — Instance of Lord Corn- 
wallis, 413; — Inapplicability to the case of Mr. Hastings, ib. 

Plea of convenience, 414 ; — Rashness of journey to Benares, 416 ; 
—Disgrace inflicted on Cheyt Sing by arrest, 4l7 ; — Appointment 
of OoSsan Sing as Naib, ib.; — His disgraceful character, ib. ; — 
Formal charge against Cheyt Sing, 418; — Proceedings adopted 
by Mr. Hastings, ib. ; — Justifiable resistance of Cheyt Sing, 419 ; 
—Responsibility of Mr. Hastings for the murder of the sepoys, 
ib , ; — Illegal exercise of arbitrary power by Mr. Hastings, 420 ; — 
Renewed offer of submission by Cheyt Sing, 421 ; — Mr. Balfour’s 
report of alleged treasonable conversation between Cheyt Sing 
and Saadat Ali, 422 ; — Treasonable message alleged to have been 
despatched by the Begum, ib . ; — Idle nature of the reports, 423 ; 
— Omission of Counsel to call Mr. Balfour, ib. ; — Barren result 
of the outrage on Cheyt Sing, 424 ; — Necessity of vengeance 
advocated by Mr. Hastings, ib. ; — Pecuniary loss incurred, 423 ; — 
Plunder of the Rani at Bidjey Gur, ib. ; — Directions to Colonel 
Popham, 426 ; — Disobedience of orders of the Directors respecting 
prize money, 427 ; — Violation of the proclaimed indemnity, ib . ; — 
Terms of surrender agreed to by the Rani, 428 ; — Disposal of the 
plunder, ib. ; — Suit for the recovery of it from the soldiers, 429; — 
Negligence of the Indian Government, ib. ; — Disastrous results 
of the attack on Cheyt Sing, 430 ; — Revenue of Benares, ib. ; — 
Demands on it by Mr. Hastings, 431 ; — Malicious motives, 432. 


Continuation of tiik Speech of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, Manager por the House of Commons, in 
General Reply on the several Charges j 3d June, 
1794. 

Statement of the Charge, 433; — Illegal appointment of Mr. 
Markham, 435 ; — Avowed object of the appointment, 436 \ — 
Connexion between tyranny and rebellion, 437 ^Clandestine 
proceedings of Mr. Hastings, ib. Interest inspired by the fate 
of exalted personages, 438 • Confiscation of the estates of the 
baboos, ib. ; — Foundation of charitable jagirs, ib. ; — Appointment 
of Mchipnerain to the zamindary of Benares, 439 ; — Guardian- 
ship of Durbejey Sing, 440 Augmentation of the tribute, 441 

Inexperience of Mr. Markham, 442 Emoluments of his office, 
ib. ; — Mr. Markham’s estimate of the revenue of Benares, 443 
Mr. Duncan’s estimate, 444 ; — Deficiency in the collection, ib. ; — 
Overrating of the country, 445 Condition of remission proposed 
to the Raja, ib.; — His reduced authority, 446 His dread of 
Oossan Sing, ib.; — Changes in the commercial system of the 
country, 447 ; — Mischievous effects of them, 448 ; — Mr. Hastings* 
ignorance of the principles of trade, 44.9 Ignorance of the 
Council of the transactions at Benares, ib. ; — The tribute in 
arrear, 450 ; — Clandestine correspondence between Mr. Hostings 
and Mr. Markham, ib. ; — Partial communication to the Board of 
the charges against Durbejey Sing, 452;— Assumption by Mr. 
Hastings of separate authority, ib. Severe measures against 
Durbejey Smg advised by Mr* Hastings, 433 Previous execu- 
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tion of them, 454 ; — Illegality of proceedings, ib. ; — Delegation 
of authority to Mr. Markham, ib. Office of Resident, 455 ; — 
Dissection of Mr. Hastings* letter, ib . ; — Imprisonment of Dur- 
bqjey Sing, 466; — Charges against him by Mr. Markham, ib . ; — 
Omission of inquiry, 457 ; — Uniform injustice of Mr. Hastings’ 
conduct towards him, ib. ; — Petition of the Rani, 458; — Petition 
of Mehipnerain, ib. ; — Neglect of previous petitions from the 
Raja, 459; — Omission to inquire into Durbejey Sing’s complaint 
against Mr. Markham, ib. ; — Arrears due from Durbejey Sing, 
460; — Rigorous measures of Mr. Hastings, 461 ; — Imprisonment 
and death of Durbejey Sing, ib. ; — Confiscation of his property, 
462; — Succession of Jagger Deo Sing, ib. ; — Practical supremacy 
of Mr. Markham, 463 ; — Departure of Mr. Markham, 464 ; — 
Appointment of Mr. Benn and Mr. Fowke, ib.; — Prosperity of 
Benares under its native rulers, ib. ; — Its ruin under English rule, 
465; — Indulgent treatment of Jagger Deo Sing, 469 ; — Corrupt 
nature of testimonials adduced by Mr. Hastings, 470 ; — Respon- 
sibility for the death of Durbejey Sing, ib. ; — Withholding of the 
constitution, 471 ; — False statement respecting the condition of 
Benares, ib. ; — Report of Mr. Barlow, 472 ; — Evidence of Mr. 
Duncan, 473; — Terror’ inspired by Mr. Hastings, 475;— Fatal 
effects of oppression, ib. ; — Debasement of the people shown by 
their testimonials to Mr. Hastings, 476 ; — Condition of Oude, 
478; — Ruinous effects of British interference, ib.; — Outrages by 
the military collectors, 479. 


Continuation op the Speech op the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, Manager fob the House of Commons, in 
General Reply on the several Charges ; 5th June, 
1794. 

Arrogance of vulgar tyrants, 480 y — Character of Suja-ud- 
Dowla, 481 ; — Calumnies respecting the chief families in Oude, 
ib.; — Unautlientic character of Dow’s History, 482 ; — Family of 
Suja-ud-Dowla. ib.; — Mr. Hastings 1 apology for the mismanage- 
ment of Oude, 483; — Death of Suja-ua-Dowla, 484; — New 
treaty with Asoff-ud-Dowla, 485 ; — His alleged vassalage, 486 ; — 
General dread of British dominion, 487 ; — System or Gen. Cla* 
vering, Col. Monson and Mr. Francis, 488 ; — Scheme for paying 
the NawaVs arrears, 489 ; — His compromise with members of his 
Family, ib.; — Guarantee proposed by Mr. Hastings, 490 * — Ilis 
general responsibility, ib. ; — His command of a majority in the 
Council, 491 ; — His suppression of the Persian correspondence, 

. 492 ; — Report of Mr. Colebrook, ib.; — Practical annihilation of 
the power of the Council, 493 ; — Secrecy in dealings with Oude, 
ib.; — Illegal appointment of a Resident, 494 ; — Contempt of legal 
authority, 495 First removal of Mr. Bristow, ib.; — Reinstated 
by order of the Directors, ib. } — Minute of Mr, Hastings, 496 
Disobedience to the Directors, 497 > — Character of Mr. Middleton, 
600 j— • Alleged disqualification of Mr. Bristow, ib. ; — Joint ap- 
pointment of Mr. Bristow and Mr, Middleton, Reappointment 

of Mr. Bristow as sole Resident, 601 ; — Mr, Hastings^ account of 
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the transaction, i5.;— Humiliating position of the Company’s 
servants and the princes of the country, 505 ; — Employment oi 
Gobind Ram, ib. Servility of the Nawab, 506 .-—fraudulent 
character of correspondence produced by Mr, Hastings, 507 ;■ 
Letter of Hyder Beg Khan, ib, j— Demoralising ©fleet ot Mr. 
Hastings’ system on the Company’s servants, 509 ; Appropriation 
of Oude, to. ; — Maladministration of the revenue, 510;- Appli- 
cation of the Nawab for the assistance of British officers, to.; 
Appointment of Col. Hannay, ib.; — Acts as farmer-general of the 
revenue, 511; — His oppressive conduct, 512; — Desertion of the 
country, 513; — Rebellion of the people, 514; — Illegal execution 
of Raja Mustapha Khan, 515; — Removal and reappointment of 
Col. Hannay, to. ; — His retirement to Calcutta, ib. ; — Protest of 
the Nawab against his reappointment, 516; — Desolation of the 
country, ib. ; — Appointment of Major Osborne, 517 Complaint 
of the Nawab against British officers, ib. ; — Connivance of Mr. 
Hastings, 519 ; — Admission of guilt, 520 ; — His charges against 
British officers, ib. ; — Demoralisation of the army, 521 ;— Re- 
sponsibility of Mr. Hastings for the general corruption, 522 ; — 
Alleged corruption of members of the House of Commons, 523 ; 
Responsibility of Mr. Hastings for the appointment of the civil 
servants, 524 ; — Protest of Gen. Clavering, 525 ; — Remonstrance 
of the Wazir, 526 ; — Appointment of Major Palmer, ib. ; — Reca- 
pitulation, 527. 


Continuation of the Speech of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, Manager for the House of Commons, in 
General Reply on the several Charges; 7tu June, 
1794. 


Letter of Mr. Middleton, 529 ; — His submission to the dictation 
of Mr. Hastings, 530; — Treaty of Chunar, ib.; — Omission of 
Mr. Hastings to fulfil the conditions, 531 ; — His failure at 
Benares, ib . ; — Principles of taxation, 532 ;— Permission to resume 
the jagirs under the treaty, ib.; — Nobility of the country, 533; — 
Nature of jagirs, ib.; — Peril of confiscation, 531 ; — Value of jagirs 
confiscated, ib .; — Guarantees given to the relations of the Nawab, 
535 ; — Pretended compensation to the jagirdars,t7>.; — The Nawab ’s 
objection to the confiscation, 536 ; — Slander of the Nawab, 537 ; 
— Case of the orderlies, ib .; — Opposition of the Nawab, 538 
Conduct of Mr. Middleton, 539 ; — His letter to Mr. Hastings, 
ib . ; — Compulsion of the Nawab, 540 ; — Letters of Mr. Mid- 
dleton, 541; — Tyranny of Mr. Hastings, 542 ;— Resumption of 
the jagirs, 543; — Compulsory treatment of Mr. Middleton, 544 ; 
— Imperious letter of Mr. Hastings, 545 ; — No compensation 
given to the jagirdars, 546 {—Concealed treasure of the Begum, 
547 ;— Complicity of Sir Elijah Impey, ib .;— Right of the Begums 
to the treasure, 548; — False title set up for the Nawab, 549; — 
Alleged forfeiture of the guarantee, ib .;— Illegal manner of pro- 
ceeding of Mr. Hastings, 550; — Omission to take advice on the 
question of title, ib.;— Question submitted to Sir E. Impey, 552 ; 
—Justification of the seizure founded on the Hedaya, ft.;— Pro- 
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perty held by eastern princesses, 553; — Incompetency of the 
court to try the question of title, ib. ; — Probable sources of the 
Begums’ wealth, 555 ; — Refusal of the Nawab to claim the 
treasures, 55(5 ; — Dignity of the Begums, 557 ; — Evidence of 
Major Brown, ib. ; — Sums requisite for marriage portions for the 
princesses, 558 ; — Criminality not charged against the Begums, 
ib. ; — Arrest of Behar and Jew ar Ali Khan, 559 ; — Pretext for it, 
ib. ; — Letter of Mr. Middleton , 560 ; — Exaction of a bond for 
600,000/. from the eunuchs, 562:— Further exaction of 60,000/., 
ib. ; — Mr. Middleton’s account of the transaction, 563; — Demand 
on the Begums to surrender their house, 564 ; — Further severities, 
ib. ; — Remonstrance of Capt. Jaques, ib. ; — Statement of Mqjor 
Gilpin, 565 ; — Refusal of Mr. Middleton to communicate with 
ihe Begum, ib. ; — Letter of Mr. Johnson, 566; — Order for the 
infliction of corporal punishment on the eunuchs, ib. ; — Infliction 
• of the punishment, 567 ; — Real perpetrators of the outrage, 568 ; 
Threat to imprison the eunuchs in the fort of Chunar, ib. ; — 
Alleged payment of the money to Hyder Beg Khan, 569 ; — Pro- 
longed imprisonment of the eunuchs, ib. ; — Suppression of Mr. 
Bristow’s report, 570; — Order to Mr. Bristow to continue the 
severities, ib. ; — Malicious motives attributed to Mr. Hastings, 
5/1 ; — His alleged quarrel with the Begums, ib. ; — Insulting con- 
duct of Mr. Middleton, 572 ; — Character and object of the rebellion, 
5/3; — Innocence of the Begums, 57*1 ; — Nature of the evidence 
brought against them, ib. ; — The charge not made known to 
them, ib. 

Continuation ok this Speech of the Right Hon. Ki>munl> 
Burke, Manager for the House of Commons, in 
General, Reply on the several Charges 5 11th June, 
1794. 

Clandestine correspondence carried on by Mr. Hastings, 576 ; 
— Orders of the Directors concerning correspondence with the 
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SPEECH OF CHARLES GREY, ESQ., MANAGER FOR 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, IN REPLY ON TIIE 
FIRST ARTICLE OF THE CHARGE, RELATING TO 
BENARES ; 8 May, 1794. 

My Lords, — The Managers for the Commons having now 
closed the evidence which they thought it necessary to 
adduce in reply to the defence of the prisoner, it becomes 
my duty to offer such observations upon the whole of the 
evidence respecting the first Article of Charge as it may 
appear to me to be necessary to call your Lordships’ at- 
tention to. * 

My Lords, in the performance of a task of much labour 
and of equal tediousness, I feel how little any claim which 
I can personally offer must appear to be desemng of your 
Lordships’ consideration. The only claim I can have to 
attention, in the statement of a dry and complicated case, 
must rest in the importance of the cause itself, and in the 
solicitude your Lordships must feel to obtain any aid, how- 
ever inconsiderable, that may assist your decision in the 
weighty and serious judgment which you will soon be called 
upon to pronounce. 

My Lords, I will not, therefore, take up any more of your 
Lordships’ time in any exordium, in a case where nothing 
more than your Lordships’ own feelings can be requisite to 
impress you with a sense of the importance and solemnity of 
the occasion. Every attempt at ornament and embellishment, 
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8 Mat mi. were I qualified to use them, I should on the present 
occasion sacrifice to what I think of infinitely greater im- 
portance — a clear and unaffected and, as far as the nature of 
the case will admit, a concise statement of such observations 
as I shall think material to the principal points of this 
Charge. 

With this view, therefore, I shall pass over cursorily those 
introductory parts of the Charge which are only stated his- 
torically in order to introduce your Lordships to a knowledge 
of those points upon which the question turns, but which are 
not immediately material to the decision of the question itself* 
Of this nature, my Lords, I consider what is stated with 
Service ° f regard to the services of Bui want Sing : and I should not 

Sing™” waste one single moment of your Lordships' time in en- 

deavouring to show that what is stated in the Article upon 
that subject is true, were it not that the learned Counsel on 
the other side have thought it necessary to use much argument, 
and to produce some evidence, in order to contradict that 
statement. I shall not, however, follow them into the ar- 
gument or the evidence which they have produced, with 
regard to the nature of those services which have been stated 
to have been rendered to the English Government by 
Bulwant Sing in 1764. I shall only support what is stated in 
the Charge — that, in the opinion of the Directors of the 

East India Company, he had been of signal service to the 

affairs and interests of Great Britain. And for this purpose 
I shall refer your Lordships, in the first place, to the 11th 

E ige of the printed Minutes ; in which, in a letter from the 
irectors, it is stated that — 

“ Bulwant Sing joining us at the time he did was of signal ser- 
vice, and the stipulation in his favour was what he was justly 
entitled to.” w 

And to the 37th page of the printed Minutes; in which it 
is stated, in a letter from the Council to the Honourable 
Warren Hastings, Esq., that — 

“ We empower you to renew, in behalf of the Rajah Cheit Sing, the 
stipulation which was made formerly with the Vizier in favour of his 
father. Rajah Bulwant Sing, in consideration of his services to the 
Company in the year 1764.” 

It appears to me to be sufficient to state this, in answer to 
all the evidence that has been produced upon the subject by 
the learned Counsel, as a full confirmation of what we have 
stated. Then, in the opinion of the Court of Directors, the 
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services of Bui want Sing had been of material assistance to s mat no*, 
the affairs of the Company. That is an opinion which they 
pronounced, after a review and examination of all the 
circumstances upon which the Counsel now found a charge 
of treachery and disaffection against the late Raja of 
Benares. 

Disposing, therefore, of the dispute on the subject of the 
services of Bui want Sing, I shall proceed now shortly to 
examine of what nature were the rights which were possessed, 
in the first place, by Bulwant Sing, and to which Cheyt Sing 
afterwards succeeded. We state in the Article that Bulwant Condition of 
Sing was a great chief or zamindar of certain provinces or ^\ I 1 1 ^ ant 
districts in India called Benares and Ghazipore, dependent 
upon the Mogul Empire through Suja-ud-Dowla. We con- I)tn ence ‘ 
tend that he was a great chief and zamindar, possessed of 
considerable authority and dignity in his own territory, and 
holding a situation of considerable independence. This is 
denied by the Counsel on the other side, who state that he 
was nothing more than the vassal of Suja-ud-Dowla — using 
the word vassal in the most degrading sense which it can 
convey : and they have produced evidence of different sorts 
in order to prove to your Lordships that this person, whom 
we contend to have been a great chief or zamindar, was 
nothing more than an amil or collector in those provinces. 

The first evidence that they have produced upon that better from 
subject is in page 1467 of your Lordships' printed Minutes — wallis and 
a letter from Lord Cornwallis and Mr. Shore — in which it is Mr * yhore * 
stated that — 

“ With respect to several of these, a question of considerable importance 
arises. It appears that many zemindars were dispossessed by Bulwant 
Sing, when he was employed as Aumeen of Benares under the father of 
the late Sujah Dowlah. Their claims were acknowledged by Mr. Hastings 
in 1781, and his determination went to the restoration of them to their 
zemindaries ; which, with regard to Rajah Adel Sing, was literally carried 
into execution.” 


This letter appears to go thus far at least — that, in the 
opinion of Lord Cornwallis and Mr. Shore, at that time, 
Bulwant Sing held the situation of amil or collector under 
the father of Suja-ud-Dowla. Now, I shall have occasion to 
remark, in the subsequent parts of this Charge, upon a very- 
serious accusation brought against us by the learned Counsel 
on the other side, of having garbled and misrepresented, not 
only in the statement of the Article which is before your 

the evidence that is* now 
they contend we have 


Lordships, but in the production of 
upon your Lordships’ table, which 
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h May 1 701. garbled and mutilated, with a view to confound and conceal 
Misnprc- the truth. My Lords, what shall we say to these gentlemen 
ovkienoc ° f at time they are bringing this charge against us of 
imputed to misrepresentation, are themselves guilty of such a misrepre- 
ounse . gentation, or rather such a garbling, as I shall prove to you in 
the production of this letter ? My Lords, I am disposed to 
attribute it to forgetfulness, and to nothing else; because I 
cannot conceive that they, who were pronouncing such invec- 
tives against us for having misrepresented and garbled, at the 
very time that they are bringing that accusation, should 
themselves be guilty of that against which they arc pro- 
nouncing such invectives. I will, therefore, suppose that it 
is from forgetfulness, or from a want of sufficient attention 
to the whole of that letter, which they produce for the 
purpose of showing that Bulwant Sing was nothing more 
than an amil or collector, that they have overlooked a sub- 
sequent paragraph in the very same letter which would 
have proved, as far as will be satisfactory to your Lordships, 
that, in the opinion of Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore, 
whatever title they might give Buhvant Sing, whether 
they might call him amil or zamindar, or by whatever other 
description they might designate him to your Lordships, 
yet they did hold his situation to be that of very great 
independence, as stated in the Article. I shall, therefore, 
it5?y nccia re ** cr y our Lordships to the evidence produced by the 
Managers for the Commons in reply, page 2481 of the 
printed Minutes, in which it is said : — 

“The sovereignty of Benares was first conferred upon the English in 
1764. It was restored by them, by a treaty, in 1765, to Sujah-ul- 
Dowlah, and again made over to the English by Azoph-ul-Dowlah in 
1 775. In all these transfers a reservation of the right of Bulwant Sing 
and Cheit Sing, little short of independency, was particularly attended 
to ; and, even now, the internal administration of the country is left with 
the present Rajah, with no other interference than to assist, superintend, 
and to control his administration.* * 

They have further produced, as your Lordships will 
find in page 1470 of the printed Minutes, a minute of a 
consultation in the year 176$, in which they express that it 
would have been rather their wish that Bulwant Sing, after 
the violation of his treaty with them, had been dispossessed 
of his zamindary : however, as it had been otherwise con- 
cluded by the treaty, that they should maintain that treaty. 
And they state, as a reason for wishing that it had bccil in 
the *hands of a person whom they could trust more than 
Bulwant Sing, that his troops would have been considered 
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as additional to their strength; that upon thi* they found a 8 may ran. 
claim in the superior Government to call for the service of 
these troops, whenever it should appear proper for them so 
to do. There is in this letter mention of a treaty negotiating 
at that very time by those persons. And I should wisli to 
put it to your Lordships and the Counsel themselves, whether 
the troops of a faithful ally would not be considered as a 
great addition to the strength of a Government which had 
such an ally ; and whether the argument can go to the 
length, that, because they would have been an addition to 
our strength, therefore we had a right to demand the 
service of them whenever we should think fit? 


My Lords, this is principally the evidence produced by 
the Counsel in order to show what were the rights of 
Bulwant Sing; that they were not of the high description 
that we have given of them ; that he was little better than 
an amil or collector; that he was in a state of perfect 
dependence upon the former Sovereign of Benares; and 
that Cheyt Sing afterwards succeeded to the territory upon 
those very same terms, and became in like manner dependent 


upon us. And in support of this they have used another 
argument, which appears to me little less extraordinary than 
the former. They have found out that, in the year 1761, 
I think, Bulwant Sing served in Suja-ud-Dowla’s army. 
Without any enquiry whether he was there as an ally, or 
whether he, as they contend, was performing his duty as a 
vassal, the mere fact of his having been found serving in 
Suja-ud-Dowla’s army, in 1764, is, as is contended by these 
gentlemen, a conclusive proof that he was subject to such 
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military service as it is the object of the present defence of 
Mr. Hastings to set up a claim to on the part of the British 
Government. They argue rather curiously upon this 
subject. They say the service of Bulwant Sing could 
not be voluntary, because at that time he was on very 
bad terms with Suja-ud-Dowla. Will that go to confir- 
mation of a right in Suja-ud-Dowla, if the service was 
compulsory ? If, from fear of a tyrant who was at that 
time upon the borders, or, I believe, absolutely within his 
territories, with a considerable army, Bulwant Sing afforded 
a compulsory service to Suja-ud-Dowla, would that be 
such a ground as any British tribunal would support a 
right upon, claimed by an English Government, to exact a 
similar service from the Itaja when he became dependent 


upon us ? 
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s Mat 1704. Such is the evidence and such are the arguments produced 
— by the Counsel in order to establish their position that Bul- 
want Sing was in the mere state of a vassal *, and upon that I 
Argument shall think it sufficient to leave it. But I will just call your 
prtSosca attention shortly to one article of evidence, first produced by 
treaty of VSj jn page 11 of the printed Minutes, which puts this ques- 

tween tho tion, in my opinion, completely out of doubt, and shows, in a 
Buhp£it nd manner that precludes contradiction, that we are warranted in 
sin «- stating, as we have done, that the situation of Bulwant Sing 
was a situation of a great degree of independence, and that 
he was a great chief or zamindar in these provinces. It 
states that a treaty of alliance lias been some time in agi- 
tation between the Nawab and Bulwant Sing, the Kaja of 
Benares, whom they contend to have been his vassal, bound 
to perform a duty, and with whom, if their statement is 
true, it was impossible for him to enter into anything like a 
treaty of alliance. I therefore contend that the rights and 
power of Bulwant Sing were such as we have described them 
to be. I ought, perhaps, to apologise to your Lordships 
for having taken up any of your time in this discussion ; for 
neither are the rights of Bulwant Sing absolutely material 
to the support of this Article. They may serve as an 
accessary to illustrate what afterwards became the rights of 
Cheyt Sing: they may serve to trace from what origin 
these rights were derived, and what motive, either of policy 
or justice, influenced the British- Government in the further 
extension and confirmation of them: but they are by no 
means the sole title or the necessary foundation upon 
Cheyt g sing? f which these rights rest. Whatever Bulwant Sing might be, 
whether amil, collector, zamindar or vassal — whatever his 
description might be — I shall contend that the rights of 
Cheyt Sing were, not only his by inheritance from his 
father, but that they were his so clearly defined, confirmed 
and ratified, by treaties subsisting between him and the 
English Company, or by engagements which, as has been 
stated, were of a sanction and authority equivalent to the 
sanction of a treaty, that the question cannot admit of tho * 
possibility of a dispute. 

My Lords, upon this subject, the argument rests princi- 
pally upon the evidence that has been produced by us ; the 
Counsel not having produced much evidence in reply to it, 
but having endeavoured to show that that which has been 
produced by us does not warrant the inference, or go to the 
conclusion, which we wish to establish upon that evidence. 
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The first evidence produced by us upon that subject is to smayum. 
show that Cheyt Sing, in the year 1770, succeeded to his 
father Bulwant Sing, and held the zamindary precisely upon sum to iho 
the same terms as his father had held it before him. of SlLrei 

My Lords, in the year 1773 Mr. Hastings himself went 
upon a mission into the upper provinces, and one object of 
that mission was to procure a new grant for the Baja of 
Benares, Raja Cheyt Sing, in order to afford him a greater 
security in the possession of his territory. I shall refer your Report of 
Lordships to the report made by Mr. Hastings upon that ting* 88 " 
occasion, and which you will find in page 38 of the printed 
Minutes : — 

“ I have advised you, in my letter of the 7th of September from 
Benares, of the issue of my negotiations, and the sum of the treaty con- 
cluded with the Vizier. I now lay before you No. 1 of the treaty itself, 
a counterpart of which remains in his possession. The other paper 
which accompanies this I shall refer to. No. 3 is a Persian copy of 
the coulnama or engagement which I obtained from the Vizier, con- 
firming to the Rajah Cheit Sing and his posterity the stipulations 
formerly made in behalf of his father Bulwant Sing. No. 4 is an 
English translation of it. No. 5, a copy of the Vizier’s pottah or rent- 
roll fixed with Rajah Cheit Sing for the year 1778, and alluded to in the 
coulnama. No. 6, an English translation of the pottah. No. 7, a 
translation of a letter which I wrote to Rajah Cheit Sing, as a further 
assurance of the conditions promised in the coulnama. The coulnama 
was executed in my presence and attested by me : the Vizier desired that 
the stipulations made in favour of the Rajah might be executed in this 
mode rather than by an article in the treaty, and it was equally satis- 
factory to the Rajah. I must remark that he had already given the 
Rajah a coulnama of this tenor soon after the death of Bulwant Sing, 
through the solicitation of Captain Harper, by the orders of the select 
committee. He could, therefore, have no reasonable plea to refuse a 
confirmation of it ; nevertheless he seemed to think his former act of so 
little validity that he pressed me in very earnest terms for my consent 
that he should dispossess the Rajah of the forts of Lutteefgur and 
Bidjegur, and take from him ten lacks of rupees over and above the 
stipulated rents, and he seemed greatly dissatisfied at his refusal.” 

I wish, in pausing here, to call your Lordships* attention Opjjojritfon 
very particularly to this part of the report. You will observe tin^ r tot!£ 
that, at this time, in 1773, the Wazir had expressed a wish to th*wazfr 
take from this Raja of Benares his forts of Lutteepoor and g? n ^ eyt 
Bidjey Gurh, and to exact from him an additional sum of 
ten lacs beyond his stipulated tribute. This Mr. Hastings 
opposed. For what reason did he oppose it? I suppose, 
because it was contrary to the engagement subsisting 
between the Wazir and this dependent Raja ; that it would 
be a violation of those engagements to his rights. But if 
what Mr. Hastings and his Counsel contend for now be true — 
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;hat these engagements could not stand in the way of the 
superior Government, and prevent them from exercising that 
which they contend to be the inherent right of every govern- 
ment on earth, namely, extraordinary aids in case of extra- 
ordinary emergencies, I should be glad to know upon what 
principle of justice Mr. Hastings opposed the Wazir at that 
time in taking from this dependent Raja ten lacs, when the 
Wazir was precisely in that situation in which Mr. Hastings 
now contends it is proper for the superior Government to 
make such an exaction, being then engaged in a war for 
the purpose of extirpating the Rohillas 1 All the arguments 
now urged for this demand of Mr. Hastings would equally 
apply to the Wazir; and Mr. Hastings disregarded them at 
that time as null and void. He prevented the exercise of 
these rights upon that ground at that time, and I wish him 
now to be tried upon the principles that governed his own 
practice ; and we have a proof, not only of the opinion of 
Mr. Hastings, but of its confirmation by decided acts, that 
such right existed in the superior Government as that 


no 


which he now claims on behalf of the East India Company. 

But, my Lords, he docs not stop here. He proceeds to 
say — 

“ He argued that the treaty of Allahabad related to Bulwant Sing 
only,” — 


This is an argument for being allowed to take the lacs, — 

and was never meant to extend to his ■ posterity. I confess the letter 
of the treaty expresses no more ; yet I cannot conceive that either the 
Rajah or Lord Clive, when the treaty was made, could have intended it 
in that sense. It has certainly been differently understood both by the 
Company and by this administration ; and the Vizier had himself before 
put it out of all dispute by the solemn act passed in the Rajah’s favour 
on his succession to the zemindarry, I am well convinced that the 
Rajah’s inheritance, and, perhaps, his life, are no longer safe than while 
he enjoys the Company's protection, which is his due by the ties of 
justice and the obligations of public faith, and which policy enjoins us 
to afford him ever most effectually. His country is a strong barrier 
to ours, without subjecting us to any expense, and we may depend upon 
him as a sure ally whenever we may stand in need of his services.” 


We may depend upon this man as a sure ally. And yet 
it is contended that this was a dependent vassal, bound to 
afford any services which his superior might think fit to call 
for ! I do not wish to push this matter to the extent to 
which the argument will go ; I only wish to show that upon 
this report of Mr. Hastings we have, undoubtedly, evidence 
of the high and independent nature of the situation in which 
the Raja stood. 
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We then come, in page 39, to the kaulnama or agreement s Mat mi. 
given by the Nawab to Cheyt Sing, and which Mr. Hastings ~ . 
had obtained for him. And there it is stipulated that his huto < im- rl ' 
tribute shall be fixed at a certain sum, and no increase shall SSSlb uplm 
hereafter be demanded. The patta then goes on to confirm cheytSmf5 * 
the kaulnama. It says : — “ there never shall be any devia- 
tion from this agreement.” And a letter is written to the 
Raja, telling him that the Company will afford him their 
care and protection, and that in the agreements before men- 
tioned there never shall bo any breach or deviation. I will 
shortly state to your Lordships what I understand to be the 
nature of these agreements. I understand this to be the 
nature of them ; — that, by these agreements, the Raja of 
Benares is bound to furnish to the superior Government a 
stipulated tribute, of which there shall be no increase. The 
learned Counsel in their argument upon this subject say, that 
it is very true of the tribute there could be no increase : that 
would have been contrary to these engagements. But, in 
these engagements, or agreements, or whatever you choose 
to call them, in which it is stipulated there should be no 
increase of the tribute, there is no provision against a 
demand of such a nature as is now set up ; namely, a demand 
of extraordinary aid in time of war; that he remained 
equally subject to that on account of his duty as a vassal, 
notwithstanding this stipulation that there should be no 
increase of his tribute. 1 think it will be a sufficient answer 
to this, to show what passed in the year 1773, at the time 
when the Wazir was at war, when he called for that assist- 
ance which, if their arguments be true, he would have a 
right to call for. I say, then, coupling the terms of this 
agreement, which state there should be no increase of tri- 
bute, with this act of Mr. Hastings., in which he prevents Atiawoi^ 1 
the Wazir exacting this additional aid in times of war, that time of Mar 
the terms of his tenure are clear and positive ; and that, 51r. w 8^- l>y 
without a violation of justice and of those rights to which he tiu » s * 
succeeded by inheritance from his father, no such demand as 
this which is now set up could with justice be made or 
exacted from the Raja of Benares. 

My Lords, we have further produced in evidence, in pages 
40, 41 and 42, of your Minutes, proofs of a transaction, in 
the year 1775, which affords additional confirmation of the 
argument that I have been endeavouring to establish. At 
that time, which I admit was a time of peace, and so far 
the Counsel object to that being adduced as any proof that 
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of a pay- azir in advance of his stipulated tribute. For this of course he 
Facslnad^ 0 pleaded necessity; but the necessity it seems, however great, 
Sodbyiho aR d which would justify such a demand of an additional 
Govern- subsidy in times of war, would not in time of peace justify 
ment, even the demand of an advance of five lacs of the tribute. 

And, my Lords, accordingly, the British Government inter- 
fered to prevent it. They sent instructions to Mr. Bristow, 
then Resident at the court of the Nawab of Oude, directing 
him to remonstrate with the Nawab against such proceedings ; 
showing that they were unjust and contrary to his engage- 
merits with the Raja, of which we were guarantees. 

Mr^jMstow P a S e 42, Mr. Bristow, giving an account of what had 
passed between him and the Wazir, says: — 

“ I thought it necessary, after the conversation which had passed, both 
to support the honour of the Government and the credit of my own 
station, to tell his Excellency that the honourable Board would not 
suffer the rights of their dependents to be infringed ; that Cheit Sing 
was to be considered in this light ; and he must expect to see him pro- 
tected ; for he was not upon the footing of his other zemindars.” 

This is material, as it shows that, at that time, in the opinion 
of the Government, this man, who they contend was merely 
upon the footing of a common zamindar, was considered 
as not upon a footing with the Nawab's other zamindars, 
and that they prevented him from levying even so small 
an advance as five lacs; stating it to be contrary to his 
engagements, of which the British Government were gua- 
rantees. 

Soon afterwards a negotiation was entered into for a new 
treaty with the Wazir; and in this it was proposed, first of 
S?of‘ that the Raja should be rendered more independent, 
cjieyt sjnjf And your Lordships will find abundant proof of what the 
SytSo 1 opinions of Government upon that subject were in pages 45, 
vernmcS?' 46 and 49, of . the printed Evidence. And, in page 50, 
when the negotiation got a step further, and it was proposed 
to him to part with the sovereignty of Benares to the 
English Company, you will find Mr. Bristow's representa- 
tion to him, stating that his rights over the Raja of Benares 
were so precarious and so small that it could hardly be 
considered as a disadvantage to him to transfer them to the 
Company. I contend, therefore, upon these grounds, that 
we have positive and strong proof that Bui want Sing was a 
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great chief or zamindar ; that Chcyt Sing succeeded to him, 8 May 1794. 
and held the territory upon the same terms that he did ; and 
that, during the time he held it, the English Government in 
that country did show by their different acts and resolutions 
what they thought of the situation of the Raja, namely, that 
it was a situation of a great degree of independence, and 
not subject to such demands as have since been made upon 
him. 

In the year 1775, the negotiation which I stated was Transfer of 
brought to a conclusion, and the sovereignty of Benares was reignty of 
transferred to the English Company. In the first instance, KeCom- to 
there was nothing more, certainly, than a change of sove- paliy * 
reigns. I am willing to admit that in both cases the rights 
of the superior and the rights of the dependent remained the 
same — that the person only was changed ; and that what- 
ever duties Cheyt Sing owed to Suja-ud-Dowla, by a 
transfer of the sovereignty to the Company he owed equally 
to the English Company in future. Upon a transfer of this 
sovereignty, certain proposals were made, which were after- 
wards confirmed by the unanimous resolution of the Board 
and carried into effect, with regard to the future establish- 
ments of the province of Benares. But, before I take notice 
of them, I must here take notice of what I alluded to in a 
former part of my speech, namely, a most gross charge Chargo ^ 
that has been brought by the learned Counsel on the other Muuwroof 
side against the Managers for the Commons — or rather, “‘.ntmgtho 
against the House of Commons itself ; for, as your Lord- transfer ! 1110 
ships know, it is by the House of Commons that the Articles 
of impeachment were framed and sent up to your Lordships ; 
and the Managers appear here afterwards only as instru- 
ments, to give effect to that which is the act of the House of 
Commons. They have brought, as I say, a most serious 
charge of wilful misrepresentation against the House of 
Commona 

My Lords, I thought that, after a diligent and laborious Reply, 
examination of all the matter stated in these Articles, the 
truth of few of them would be disputed ; at least, I felt 
confident upon the subject of misrepresentation. However, I 
must say that a charge of this kind, as it is one of the most 
serious in its nature that can be brought against the honour 
of individuals, from the confident manner in which it was 
brought, in some degree shook the confidence which I 
myself felt upon this subject. At the same time, I was 
conscious that the niceties of pleading could not be expected 
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s may mi. from the Commons, find would not be required by your 
Lordships; that it was enough, if the Articles were gene- 
rally stated with sufficient perspicuity and clearness to lead 
your Lordships to a knowledge of the nature of the allega- 
tions which we have brought against the prisoner, and to 
give him sufficient information with regard to such matter as 
he might be called upon to answer in his defence. Beyond 
this the House of Commons claimed no latitude ; but, 
claiming this as their undoubted right — as the right war- 
ranted in all times, and warranted by the practice of this 
Court, which is not to be bound by anything but rules and 
precedents of its own — they do claim it also as a right, 
that they are not to be tied down by the niceties of special 
pleading nor to be bound by the rules of technical precision. 

But it is not merely a want of technical precision with 
which the Counsel charge the House of Commons ; it is a 
charge of a much more serious nature ; it is a charge of 
substantial, direct and wilful, misrepresentation. It became 
those who made such a charge, particularly in the case of the 
person against whom they brought it, to consider well upon 
what foundation it stood. My Lords, now that it is brought, 
it becomes the Managers to show that it has no foundation in 
truth ; which if they fail in doing, I am as ready as any 
one to admit, whatever the character of the accuser may 
be, that you cannot dismiss this charge of impeachment 
from your bar with too many marks of reprobation and 
contempt. 

My Lords, in this Article it is stated, in the first place — 
“ that an assignment was obtained from the Vizier by the 
East India Company of the tribute payable by the Raja, 
whereby the rights of superiority which the said Vizier was 
entitled to hold and to bestow were transferred, yet the 
tenure and condition of the Raja continued the same ns 
Exertion before/' Now, my Lords, I should really have thought that 
Counsel at this statement precluded even the possibility of cavil ; but 
lneia “rtifo even h ere the charge of inaccuracy against the House of 
riority ” Upo ' Commons begins. 'The word “ superiority,” it seems, was 
improper ; it ought to have been “ sovereignty/’ The rights 
of the Nawab of Oude, at the time that the Raja of Benares 
was dependent upon him, were rights of sovereignty. We 
succeeded to those rights; and no term can be properly 
descriptive of them but the word u sovereignty ” ; these 
being nothing less, it seems, than rights of sovereignty. 
And the Counsel who opened the defence to this Article, in 
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a strain of mixed sarcasm and seriousness* asks — u What 8 mat 179*. 
democrat drew this Article?” " 

I suppose, in the learned Counsel’s opinion, the propriety Purpose of 
of such a reflection was held to be of small consideration tlu) caviL 
when compared with the prospect of utility and advantage 
to his client. lie might think* perhaps* it was not inartfully 
done, to awaken your Lordships’ jealousies lest, under this 
mask of an impeachment, the new doctrine of equality and 
the rights of man should be successfully introduced and 
propagated ; and he expected, perhaps* considerably to bias 
your Lordships' inclination by uniting the cause of your 
hereditary honour and privileges with that of the prisoner 
at the bar. Or, perhaps, he might expect that this word 
“ democrat,” like the apple of discord, thrown into the box of 
the Managers, would create at once an explosion of their 
political opinions* and divert their attention from the prose- 
cution of the prisoner to those great questions of govern- 
ment which now divide, agitate, distract and confound, the 
greater part of the Christian world. 

My Lords, I am, therefore, inclined to give the learned 
Counsel some credit for the ingenuity of the device. How- 
ever, as is sometimes unfortunately the case with ingenious 
things, the success of the execution may not have been 
perfectly answerable to the ingenuity of the contrivance. 

My Lords, I certainly shall not stop to inquire whether the 
opinions of my right honourable friend who opened this 
Article, or of myself, or of any one who is most suspected of 
leaning to democracy in his principles, are altogether hostile 
to the idea of sovereignty, or how justly such opinions are 
attributed to us at all. I shall admit, if it will be any satis- JNwword 
faction to the learned Counsel, that this word “ superiority ” vised ly. 
was introduced purposely ; not, as the learned Counsel has 
stated, in order to convey an inadequate idea of those rights 
which we endeavour to degrade by the use of this term, but 
in order to avoid the discussion of a nice and difficult ques- 
tion, which certainly would attend the precise and definite 
statement of the exact nature of that sovereignty which the 
British Government exercises in Hindustan. Therefore, in 
order to avoid a question of considerable difficulty and 
nicety, I admit that this word “ superiority 99 was purposely 
introduced ; but I deny that it was introduced with the view 
stated by the learned Counsel, and that it can in any degree 
either affect those rights of which we have given in proof, or 
in any way bias or decide your Lordships’ opinions upon the 
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8 May 1704 . subject. What these rights arc is the subject of particular 
limitations and compacts, and of course is subject to proof. 
That proof we have given ; and upon your opinion of that 
proof your decision must turn, and not upon any statement 
of ours in the Article. I think they are properly described 
by the word " superiority,” If the rights are in their nature 
equivalent to sovereignty, the use of that word will not 
diminish the effect of them. 

We have stated that, whatever rights Suja-ud-Dowla held, 
these rights, by the transfer and assignment of the tribute 
of Benares, in like manner afterwards became the property 
of the East India Company. What these rights were your 
Lordships will decide, upon the evidence that has been 
brought respecting them. And upon this ground, therefore, 
the charge of misrepresentation against us I can consider as 
little better than cavil. I have nothing more to say to your 
Lordships, being little anxious, or doubtful indeed, of what 
your opinion may be upon that subject. 

But, my Lords, this is certainly not the most serious 
particular in the charge of misrepresentation. I was 
stating to your Lordships that, upon the transfer of the 
sovereignty to the English Company, proposals were made by 
Mr. Hastings at the Board, in the consultation of the 12th of 
June — I think it is 1775 — for the future settlement of the 
zamindary of Benares, which were afterwards confirmed by 
the unanimous vote of that Board. ’ We* have stated what I 
contend to be the true effect and purport of these proposals, 
thus made by Mr. Hastings and earned into effect afterwards 
montofMr ^y t ^ ie ® oar ^- We are charged by the Counsel with having 
Hastings 1 garbled and misstated them. Now, before I examine how 
thc^ettle- far such a charge can be supported, I have only to say that 
iKarosim- we have stated in the Article our construction and sense of 
& l an4or« thc meaning and purport of those proposals, and, if we really 
. * meant to misrepresent the real purport and effect, or to 

deceive your Lordships, there never were men who took so 
stupid a course to carry misrepresentation into effect as we 
have done, who, at the time that we were making this state- 
ment of the nature of these proposals, gave the proposals in 
ev idence themselves before your Lordships, upon which to 
selves pro- decide whether they are truly stated or not. It may be a 
evidence false statement : it may not be supported by the fact : it 

M v ani«crs. ma y be erroneous : but that it can be done for the purpose 
of wilful misrepresentation I defy any man to believe, when 
wc state this — that the proposals themselves are ‘given in 
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evidence, upon which you arc able at once to discover how s mat no*, 
far I have stated them correctly or not. 

I, therefore, stated at the outset, that this was only meant 
to convey the sense and construction which the House of 
Commons put upon these proposals and the terms upon 
which the zamindary was settled ; and, if they have stated 
it erroneously, your Lordships' opinion doubtless will be 
against them ; but that they have stated it erroneously with 
a view to misrepresentation, your Lordships cannot suspect. 

Was it necessary for us to recite at length the whole of those 
proposals which we meant afterwards to give in evidence ? 

1 am sure your Lordships will not say it was necessary for 
us to clog and embarrass an Article by such a statement. 

But let us see what these misrepresentations amount to. 

In the first place, we state in the Article : — “ That Further 
Mr. Hastings did, in June 1775, lay before the Council, at ciwge of he 
Fort William in Bengal, several propositions, for the purpose “Sion 
of carrying into effect the intention of the Board to render 
the said Raja more independent — to prevent him from being 
reduced to what he, the said Warren Hastings, calls the 
mean and depraved state of a mere zemindar, and to raise 
him to a situation of power and dignity unknown to any of 
his ancestors.” 

Now what is the misrepresentation here ? The mis- 
representation is, that we have left out the words “ that it 
was for the advantage of the Company” that he did this. 
Undoubtedly, whatever arrangement was to be made must 
be understood to be intended with a view to the mutual 
advantage of the Company and the Raja of Benares ; but 
will your Lordships, from the mere omission of such words, 
which appear to be surplusage at best, fix an intention of 
misrepresentation upon the House of Commons ? 

Then we are charged, in the next place, with misrepre- 
sentation and misstatement, because we have omitted a part 
of the second proposition, namely, that he was to exercise 
this authority under the acknowledged sovereignty of the 
Company. Now I do not know that it was necessary for us 
to be repeating, in every stage of this Article, the same thing 
over and over again. I think you will find, in the whole 
construction of the Article, that the Managers have stated 
the rights which Cheyt Sing exercised to be exercised, in a 
certain view, in a state of dependence on the English Com- 
pany. They have stated, in the outset of the Article, that 
he was dependent on the Mogul through Suja-ad-Dowla, who 
was his immediate superior. They have stated that, by the 
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8 may 1701, transfer of the assignment of the tribute from the Nawab of 
Oudc to the English Company, wc acquired these rights of 
immediate superiority, standing as immediate superior, as it 
were, between the Mogul and the Raja ; that we acquired 
these rights which were before possessed by the Nawab of 
Oude. And, in two lines below this very place, where it is 
stated that we have purposely, for the sake of misrepresent- 
ation, omitted these words “ that he was to receive this 
authority under the acknowledged sovereignty of the Com- 
pany," we say that he was to hold them “so long as he 
continued faithful to his engagements, and punctual in his 
payments, and should pny due obedience to the British 
Government/' 

Now I should wish to ask, upon that statement, whether 
we do not state, in different parts of the Article, what is 
equivalent to these words which they say were purposely 
omitted; whether the whole construction of it must not 
convey to your Lordships' understanding that, in a great 
degree, he was dependent upon the English Government; 
whether, by this omission, we could mean to subtract that 
state of dependence from the view of your Lordships ? 

Allowed mi* My Lords, the next false statement that we are accused 
VrMJK'CtlUR of is in what we state respecting the power of executing 
c'oinui^&c?^ criminal justice and coining money within his dominions, 
conivnou ou which we say have always been considered as marks of 
sovereignty. And this we state, it seems, without giving 
Mr. Hastings' explanation of what those marks of sovereignty 
are. I shall, in answer to that, shortly say that we state 
them precisely as Mr. Hastings states them, who says that 
they have been considered as marks of sovereignty, and that 
they are conferred on the Raja with a view to ameliorate his 
condition and to render him more independent than he was 
before. 

KtlltimMit 18 ’ ^ 1C nex f f&lse statement of which we are accused is one 
thoTusiru w l** c lh ,]| P on the first statement of it, I did not perfectly un- 
do] »h to lc * derstand. We state in the Article, “that, so long as he 
Mr. l'owkc. s ] 10U ](j p a y ( j ue obedience to the British Government, no more 
demands should be made upon him by the East India Com- 
pany of any kind, nor, on any pretence whatsoever, should 
any person be allowed to interfere with his authority or dis- 
turb the peace of his country ; which proposition was agreed 
to by tlie Council and was ordered to be communicated to 
the said Raja, Cheit Sing, by Mr. Fowke, the then Resident 
at Benares." 

Now, my Lords, I thought, when I read this, that I re- 
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mcmbcrcd perfectly that it was stated precisely in the terms s may 17 m. 
of the resolution of the Board. And it seems that the mis- 
statement is, not that we have not stated properly the reso- 
lution of the Board, but that we have stated the resolution 
of the Board when we ought to have stated the instructions 
to Mr. Fowke. And the learned Counsel raises a good deal 
of argument upon what, he says, is the false statement in the 
Article, namely, that Mr. Fowke was ordered to communi- DKoropamw 
cate it in the same terms. “No,” — he says, — “he was iSSuViis 
ordered to communicate it in terms perfectly different/' n^oiuOun of 
Where he got the words “ the same terms ” I do not know, for the ljoaid * 
they arc not in the Article : it is only said that this resolution 
of the Board, which is acknowledged to be stated correctly, 
was ordered to be communicated by Mr. Fowke. AV ell, 
but — it is said — the instructions are different from the reso- 
lutions, and upon this variance the whole argument depends. 

I should wish to know which is the authentic instrument Kopiy to the 
from which we are to understand what were really the rights dla, ‘ s< ‘* 
of the Raja ; and are tho.se rights to be built upon a solemn 
resolution and enactment of the Government, or to be 
frittered and construed away by reference to instructions 
which were only a formal communication of that which was 
the authentic decision of the Board ? If we wish to state 
what was the real foundation of the right, we could not be 
called upon to state those instructions which were only a 
formal communication of that which was the authentic deci- 
sion of the Board. The real and true, authentic, ground 
upon which the right must rest was the resolution of the 
Board — the solemn act of Government. But it seems, 
because it would be more favourable to their argument, we 
ought to have stated the instructions to Mr. Fowke, which are 
not perfectly correspondent to the resolution of the Board. 

There is another false statement [charged against us], 
which is, I think, of little more validity or effect than this respecting 
which I have already stated ; namely, that in stating that on e c5hoyt nd 
a proposal was made that Cheyt Sing should engage to 
maintain in constant pay a body of 2,000 cavalry, we omit of 
Mr. Hastings' words — that it was for the performance of his cava ry ’ 
duty as a vassal. Now I own that I do not think these 
words very important : I do not think it signifies much what 
Mr. Hastings called it. The question is upon the right of 
Cheyt Sing. Whatever his idea might be of his duty of 
vassalage, it seems that by this proposal, which he says 
“can only be recommended to the Raja, but which cannot be 

VOX,. IV. 15 
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8 mat 1794. insisted upon,” as a vassal he did not conceive him subject 
to the performance of such a duty as that which is now con- 
tended for. Is Mr. Hastings having called him a vassal a 
proof that he is subject to every duty that Mr, Hastings 
may think proper to annex to his ideas of a state of vassal- 
age ? If it was his duty to contribute such aids as those 
now insisted upon, why was this proposition made at all? 
It was superfluous and unnecessary : and, if T was to take 
anything from Mr. Hastings’ idea that his duty is not such 
as he now states it to have been, it would be this very pro- 
position, in which he states it to be “ recommended to Raja 
Cheyt Sing to keep up a body of 2,000 cavalry, to be disci- 
plined after the European manner/’ which otherwise, he 
admits, he cannot insist upon or exact. 

Aliped mis- The last [charge of] false statement that I am to trouble 
tiio terms of your Lordships with is the most alarming, and is particu- 
choytsing larly dwelt upon by the learned Counsel who opened the 
hi8 S zamiu. d defence to this Article. He says that we state, that, in the 
clary. regulation and government of his zamindary, he was to be 
subject to no demand of any sort or kind, or upon any pre- 
tence whatsoever, over and above the payment of the rent or 
tribute stipulated to be by him paid. This, he says, is a 
most gross misstatement ; that we have taken words out of 
different sentences and put them together, wdiich were before 
separated by the sense and applicable to different things ; and 
he refers to the proposal, in which it is stated that he should 
be subject to no demand of any sort or kind, nor, upon any 
pretence whatsoever, shall anybody interfere in the internal 
government of his dominions ; accusing us of having sepa- 
rated those words “ upon any pretence whatsoever” from 
those to which they immediately related, namely, to the 
authority he was to exercise in his dominions in which we 
are not to interfere, and applying them to making this 
demand, to which they were not at all applicable. 

It did occur to me, when I first attended to this accusa- 
tion, that it might have some effect upon your Lordships, 
and it did convey some uneasiness to my mind. I own, I 
thought it would be a sufficient answer to it, to say that, in 
this part of the Article, we were not quoting these words as 
the words of Mr. Hastings, but giving them as our con- 
struction of rights enjoyed by the Raja of Benares. I was, 
however, apprehensive that this would not be deemed a suffi- 
cient answer by your Lordships. But I was relieved from 
all this uneasiness on referring to a prior part of this Article ; 
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and your Lordships will find that the words arc stated as as but 1794. 
quotation, and that where they are stated as a quotation they “ 
are stated literally and correctly. For you will find, in a part 
of the Article T have been arguing upon before, “ that, as 
long as he shall pay due obedience to the British Govern- 
ment, no more demands shall be made upon him by the 
East India Company of any kind, nor on any pretence what- 
soever shall any person be allowed to interfere with his 
authority or disturb the peace of his country/* There, where 
they were used as a quotation in some degree — but there, 
too, I should say they are rather as a construction of our 
sense of his argument than as a quotation — there they are 
given literally as used by Mr. Hastings ; and if they are 
afterwards used in another way, they must be as conveying 
our ideas, and not as a quotation of his words. And [I 
trust], if the learned Counsel will not give us credit for com* 
mon candour and common fairness, that at least they will 
give us credit for common sense ; for it is impossible that, 
having stated these words just as they were two sentences 
before, we could state them in this way with a view to mis- 
representation, or to deceive your Lordships. I shall dismiss 
this charge of misrepresentation — not as against the Mana- 
gers, but the House of Commons — with that sort of disregard 
which I think it merits, and I shall now come to consider, 
upon the ground of these proposals as carried into effect by 
the resolution of the Board, what became of the rights 
enjoyed by the Raja of Benares. 

My Lords, we state that, in his original situation of a Original 
dependent upon the Mogul through Suja-ud-Dowla, the Raja the ltaja. 
of Benares held a considerable rank of dignity and independ- 
ence. We state that, in the transfer of Benares to the 
Company, he held precisely the same rank, being dependent 
still upon the Mogul through the English Company, in lieu 
of Suja-ud-Dowla. We have shown, I think, by evidence 
that, in his original situation, he was not subject to demands 
of the nature that have been made upon him since. We have 
now to consider how far the advantages of that original 
situation were confirmed or extended by his subsequent 
engagements or agreements with the English Company* 

And I have only to state to your Lordships that it was His 
carried as a resolution of the Board, upon the proposition of tffunder 
Mr. Hastings—* ^ththe^ 

Compftnya 

“ That, while the Rajah of Benares shall continue faithful to his en- 
gagement and punctual in his payments, and shall pay due obedience to 

B 2 
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$ May 1794 . the authority of this Government, no more demand shall be made upon 

him by the Company of any kind, nor upon any pretence whatsoever shall 

any person be allowed to interfere with his authority, or to disturb the 
peace of his country . 5 ' 5 

Ofosorya- JVfr. Hastings’ observation upon this proposal, at the time 

Hastings ou lie made it, it may not be altogether immaterial to observe 

the engage- i J 

moots ei'- upon i he says I — 

toivd into 

with the « The voluntary restraint laid by the Government on its own actions 
aja ' will afford the Rajah the greatest confidence, and naturally inspire him 
with sentiments of fidelity and attachment, both from the principles of 
gratitude and self-interest. Without some such assurance, he will expect 
with every change of government additional demands to be made upon 
him, and will of course descend to all the arts of intrigue and conceal- 
ment practised by other dependent Rajahs, which will keep him indigent 
and weak, and eventually prove hurtful to the Company. By proper 
encouragement and protection he may prove a profitable dependent, a 
useful harrier, and even a powerful ally to the Company; but he will be 
neither if the conditions of his connexion with the Company arc left open 
to future variations.** 

This proposal, moved by Mr. Hastings, with this expla- 
nation, was adopted by the Board, and, as I stated, carried 
tiom to truc " * nt0 communicated to the Baja. The learned 

eonnared 0 ^ ounse ^ dispute this; and their first objection is, that we are 
witluhi* not to establish the rights of Chcyt Bing upon the authority 
t 1h>° H oard, ° f of this proposal, carried into execution by the resolution of 
the Board, but that we are to examine and to consider what 
those rights were upon the authority of instructions which 
were merely the instrument for carrying into effect this reso- 
lution; and they refer us to Mr. Fowke’s instructions, which 
were drawn in consecpicnce of the unanimous agreement of 

f the Board upon this subject. And here it seems that, under 

the acknowledged sovereignty of the Company, the Council 
say to Mr. Fowkc in their letter: — 

“ We arc determined to leave him the free and uncontrolled manage- 
ment of the internal government of liis country and the collection and 
regulation of the revenues, so long as he adheres to the terms of liis 
engagements, and will never demand any augmentation of the annual 
tribute which may be fixed.” 

Now the difference of this communication from the words 
of the original resoulution, as it is contended by the Counsel, 
* is this — I shall have to take notice of their argument 
upon the resolution itself afterwards; and they seem to 
admit that something like a dispute might arise upon the 
resolution— though they protest against it in their argument, 
as I shall show, yet they seem to admit, in laying so much 
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stress upon the instructions to Mr. Fowke, that, standing s May not. 
simply upon the grounds of the resolution, the words 
“ exempting him from any demand of any kind, over and 
above his stipulated tribute ” would appear to be conclusive 
against such demand as has been made upon him, were it 
not for the difference of the words of the instructions to 
Mr. Fowke. And the difference they rely upon is this — that 
it is not here stated and communicated to Cheyt Sing that 
he was to be exempt from every demand, of every kind, 
over and above his stipulated tribute, but that he was to be 
subject to the payment of a certain tribute, and that no 
augmentation of that tribute should ever be demanded, 
which tribute might be [considered] fixed. 

Now I contend, in the first place, that the ground upon The rights of 
which the Raja’s rights rest arc not, as I have stated, t lie founded on 
communication to Mr. Fowke, but the solemn act and rcso- tlle uttcr * 
lution of the Board. And I contend, in the next place, The arj?u- 
thnt even this reference to instructions rather than to the c\mn'sd not 
resolution of the Board will not serve them ; because 
of what nature is this additional demand which, they say, stmetions. 
might be made upon the Raja of Benares, and which was 
not precluded by any limitation of the power of the Com- 
pany to augment his stipulated tribute ? The nature of the 
additional demand which, thcy*say, might be set up is that 
of a military contribution in time of war. Let us see what 
immediately follows in these very instructions to Mr. Fowke 
upon that subject, where they speak of the proposal for 
keeping up a body of cavalry within the Raja’s dominions : 
they say there : — 

“ We deem it very essential that the Rajah, for the protection of his 
zemindary, should maintain a body of regular troops. We would 
strongly recommend to him the keeping in constant pay and ready at 
all times for service 2,000 horse, disciplined and clothed after the Euro- 
pean manner. We cannot authorise you to insist upon this article. 

However, as it appears so obvious for bis own interest, we doubt not but 
he will readily agree to it, and it must be left to his option to keep up 
or reduce his present military establishment. In consequence and as an 
inducement, we will agree that, whenever we may find occasion to call 
for the assistance of this corps or any part of it* we will pay a gratuity 
of fifteen rupees per month for each private man, and in proportion for 
the officers.” 

Now, my Lords, take these two articles of these instruc- 
tions together, and then let me put it to your Lordships, 
whether they are not of themselves, exclusive of the reso- 
lution of the Board, which I maintain to be the true ground 
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upon which the rights of Cheyt Sing must be argued — 
whether they arc not of themselves conclusive against such 
a right as is now set up of demanding military assistance? 
Wliat do these two resolutions taken together amount to ? 
First, that there shall be a fixed, stipulated, tribute, which 
shall be susceptible of no augmentation ; next, with a view 
to military assistance, they recommend to the Raja to keep 
up a body of horse, but they confess they are not authorised 
to insist upon it, and confess that, whenever they shall find 
it necessary to employ these horse, they ought to pay a 
gratuity of fifteen rupees per month for each private man, 
and in proportion for the officers. 

Then it is clear from these two taken together, in the first 
place, that the tribute was fixed; and next, that he was 
exempted at his own option from any contribution and 
military assistance. But it is not upon the grounds of these 
f instructions, which might or might not be an accurate 
representation of the resolution of the Board, but upon the 
resolution itself that the rights of Cheyt Sing must be 
grounded. And, my Lords, the Counsel in some degree are 
conscious of that ; for they are not content with this argu- 
ment in setting up the instructions against the resolution, 
but they come to argue upon the resolution itself. A most 
extraordinary and ingenious way they have, indeed, of 
getting rid of this, which appears to me to be so conclusive 
that it could not have admitted of a moment’s doubt in your 
Lordships’ opinion. They are accustomed to legal construc- 
tion, and they say the true mode of construing any instrument 
is by the subject matter of it; that the subject matter of 
this is tribute and nothing else, and therefore that any 
exception or exemption must apply to tribute and nothing 
else; that Mr. Hastings agreed and the Board resolved 
that he should be subject to a fixed and stipulated tribute, 
and any exemption that they may afterwards grant, what- 
ever words they may use, must mean only that he shall be 
exempt from an addition to that tribute, and nothing more ; 
and they say that the words “that he shall be subject 
to no demands of any kind ” mean no additional demand of 
tribute. 

. This is curious logic ! They construe demands of any 
kind to mean demands of a particular sort. Mr. Hastings 
says, beyond his stipulated tribute he shall be subject to no 
demands of any kind. This they say must apply to the 
specific nature of the demand, and that this is a demand of 
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a particular sort, namely, tribute, to which it has reference 8 m*y no*, 
and nothing else ; and that those words cannot be considered 
as giving him any exemption, beyond that, which they admit 
he enjoyed, of any augmentation of his tribute. I do not 
know how far the modes of legal construction may warrant 
an argument of this nature, but I am sure that, as men of plain 
sense and honest judgment, as I believe your Lordships to 
be, where it is stated that a man, after paying a fixed tri- 
bute, shall be subject to no more demands of any kind, you 
will take these words in the common acceptation and plain 
sense in which men of plain sense will take them, and you 
will consider that, under this general exemption from demands 
of that kind, Cheyt Sing was exempt from such a demand of 
military assistance as it is contended the right to make is 
still retained within the words of this proposition. 

They then found another argument, not less ingenious, A^umcut 
upon the observations of Mr. Hastings upon this proposition, thoobsorva- 
and they say that Mr. Hastings approves of this voluntary Ha8tingsf r ’ 
restraint : he adds, that “ without some such assurance he 
will expect with every change of Government additional 
demands to be made upon him.” Therefore they say that 
Mr. Hastings at that time must have considered that he was 
subject to additional demands. What is it that Mr. Hastings 
is proposing at that time ? He says — “ the voluntary restraint 
laid by the Government on its own actions will afford the 
Raja the greatest confidence.” They lay this voluntary re- 
straint upon their own actions rather for the satisfaction of 
the Raja than for any tie upon themselves — which I suppose 
at the time he would not dare to insinuate was necessary — 
to prevent them from infringing the rules of morality and 
justice, and from making those additional demands which the 
caprice or tyranny of his former sovereign might have im- 
posed upon him. Then they say, that Mr. Hastings by this 
expression asserts positively that to our demands he was 
subject, and that, at this very time, the 12th of June 1775, 
when making these propositions, he conceived the Raja to 
be subject to such demands as he afterwards made upon 
him. Your Lordships will not adopt any such constructions, its futility 
You will take the propositions in the way in which men of 
honesty and sense must take them, as clear and definite with 
regard to the rights of the Raja, fixing a stipulated tribute 
which he is bound to pay, and, above that, exempting him 
from all further demands, which, as Mr. Hastings well said, 
the power of making would only tend to inspire distrust 
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8 May ho t. in him — “ would make him weak ami indigent, ami in the 
event prove hurtful to the interests of the Company itself.” 

Therefore I contend, upon the whole of this evidence 
taken together, that the situation in which Chcyt Sing stood, 
after the transfer of the sovereignty from the Wazir to the 
Company — if the learned Counsel choose the word “ sove- 
reignty,” I have no objection to adopting any word they 
please, the nature of the rights being subject to proof and 
not depending on the description or name that may be 
given to them — I. say, that upon the transfer of the sove- 
reignty Chcyt Sing became subject to certain duties; that 
is, that he owed fidelity to the Company in not contracting 
engagements with their enemies ; that he owed the payment 
of a fixed and stipulated tribute ; but that, over and above 
that, he was exempt from any demands of any kind. I shall 
conclude what I have to say upon this head by referring 
your Lordships to what, I think, adds an admirable winding 
up upon this business ; and that is in page (>0 of the printed 
Minutes, concerning the situation of this independent prince, 
or “ mere depraved zamindar,” as Mr. Hastings has some- 
where termed him. There was some dispute whether the 
instruments granted to Chcyt Sing were in the nature of a 
common zatnindary sanad, or of a treaty : — 

Opiuiouof “The Secretary informs the Board, that, the sunmids for Rajah Chcit 
i ary of the Sing being prepared, ho circulated the following proposals of the 
Itonnl on t.lio Governor General for their opinion; that the Governor General directs 
eniiijomonta * liin to r0( ] uest tho opinion of the Board whether the pottah, sin muds 
with* client and coulnauia, for the zemindary granted to Rajah Clioit Sing should 
be signed by him only or by the Board, remarking at the same time 
that it has been customary for dewanny sunniids to receive only the 
signature of the Governor; hut he thinks that, as the nature of the 
present grant is different and may be considered more in the light of a 
treaty, they should be signed by the Board.” 

Here then is an additional confirmation of Mr. Hastings’ 
opinion of what the nature of these insignificant rights — as 
is now contended — of Chcyt Sing are ; — that the engage- 
ments between him and the Company were more of the 
nature of a treaty than of a common zamindary sanad. 
And upon that ground I shall leave this argument respecting 
the particular rights of Cheyt Sing, and shall proceed to 
those general arguments upon which, notwithstanding those 
engagements, it is contended that the Government would 
have a right to set up such a claim. 

My Lords, these rights, which were thus confirmed in the 
person of the Raja of Benares, in the year 1775, he con- 
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tinned in the uninterrupted possession of till the year 1778. ft May 1701 -. 
Then a new scene arose and a great alteration of circum- inm^vor 
stances took place. A war had broken out with France, of 
which it seems, and I am ready to admit it, the prisoner 
at the bar had received such accounts as would make it 
prudent in him to make defensive preparations. 1 do not 
mean to state anything which I cannot fairly support ; for, in 
the character here of a Manager, I should think myself 
criminal in the highest degree if I were to state anything as 
an advocate which I did not believe fully as a man. I think 
he has afforded proof that, in the beginning of the year 1778, 
when he made this demand, lie had received such intelli- 
gence of a war with France, communicated to him from a 
noble Lord now in this House and from Mr. Baldwin, as 
would justify a man, attentive to the interests of the Go- 
vernment of which he had the charge, in taking measures of 
defence aud security. Then I say that, in the year 1778, a 
new scene had arisen and an alteration of circumstances had 
taken place. A war with France had broken out, of which 
Mr. Hastings had received accounts; and, among other dangers 
which had been threatened from that calamitous war — to 
which perhaps many of the evils of the present hour owe 
their source — in the opinion of Mr. Hastings, Bengal was 
threatened with the danger of an invasion, against which it 
was necessary for him to provide. This was not, however, 
the only alteration which had taken place in the circum- 
stances of these times. Another alteration, not less afflicting 
to the people of India even than the ravages of a destructive 
war, had taken place. Of that majority which had so long 
protected the people of India against the schemes of avarice 
and oppression, two of the illustrious characters which com- 
posed it were now dead. In 1776, General Monson died : ivmhs of 
in 177 7, ‘General Clavering followed him ; — somewhere about MmSland 
April or May, I believe, it was that General Clavering died. ^V^ lclu - 
At that time Mr. Hastings became in possession of the Mr. irast- 
complete authority, having a majority then in the Council. Jf'Sklorityin 
And it is seriously stated by his Counsel as an argument of thoCcumii. 
great forbearance in Mr. Hastings, and as a proof that he Forboaranco 
was not actuated by malice in what he did against Cheyt fiSriowanis 
Sing, that he remained, from this time, when in the year Clu ’ yl sill «- 
1777 by the death of General Clavering he had obtained a 
complete predominant influence in the Council, till the year 
1778, without making any such demand as that which he 
then made upon him, as we state, “ with a design to harass, 
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s may to*, oppress, and ultimately to ruin and destroy him.” This 
is seriously slated as a proof that Mr. Hastings was not 
actuated by malice. And I admit that, in the character and 
conduct of Mr. Hastings, it is an instance of extraordinary 
forbearance ; but I do not think you will admit, because 
Mr. Hastings, as soon as he was possessed of authority, did 
not at once by a barefaced act of power sweep this wretched 
man from the earth, without any pretence or colour of any 
sort, that, if at last he did it upon a pretence that was insuffi- 
cicnt and unjust, he is to be exempt from the charge of 
malice, and be absolved from that responsibility which, I say, 
must ever attach to the execution of a trust of the nature of 
that with which he was entrusted. 

Kuiojary of After the deaths of Colonel Monson and General Clavering 
Mr. Mr. Francis alone remained, of whom I shall have much to 
say in the subsequent part of what I shall have to trouble 
your Lordships with, but whom I cannot mention, even en 
passant , without expressing the pride I have in calling a man 
my friend who, to the greatest ingenuity and acuteness of mind, 
adds the most indefatigable application, the most resolute 
perseverance and the warmest enthusiasm, in the pursuit of 
any favourite object, and in none so much as in the perform- 
ance of any great moral and political duty ; who at home is 
the active prosecutor of those crimes which he endeavoured 
in vain by a virtuous resistance to prevent in India, chal- 
lenging and provoking his enemies to make any charge they 
could against him. To him may be applied the Emperor 
Constantine’s eulogium on a virtuous man — that, though he 
Hiaopposi- has many enemies, he has not one accuser! He alone was 
Hastings. 1 ** to °PP ose an active and virtuous but an ineffective 
resistance to the schemes and projects of Mr. Hastings, who 
now remained in full power to execute his purposes ; and 
one of his first victims was that unfortunate Princo, in the 
discussion of whose rights, under the acknowledged superi- 
ority of the Company, I have taken up so much of your 
Lordships' time already. 

?n r, Mirst conse( l ucuce °f the war breaking out with France, 

tUMtmml on Mr. Hastings — I think, on the 9th of July — your Lord- 
Ciiey t Sing, g^jpg w ill find it in page 66 of the printed Minutes — 
proposed that Raja Cheyt Sing should be required in form to 
contribute his share of the burthen of the present war, by 
consenting to the establishment of three regular battalions of 
sepoys, to be raised and maintained at his expense : and this 
was afterwards commuted for a subsidy of five lacs of money. 
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Now tins demand is justified principally upon these grounds: 8 mat not. 
— first, upon the ground of the feudal law which, it is stated, unmoor 
is analogous to that which prevails in the constitution of Hin- thodemaud * 
dustan ; next, upon the particular law prevailing in the govern- 
ment of Hindustan ; lastly, upon the general abstract rights 
of sovereignty. And I believe they have gone so far as to say 
that the rights which a sovereign has can in no case be bar- 
tered away or given up by any engagements of any sort 
whatever. Upon these grounds it is stated, that, whatever 
the rights of Cheyt Sing might be under his particular 
engagements with the Company, a demand of military 
assistance— the circumstances and defence of the country 
requiring it — was justifiable. J believe — at least I mean to 
do it — that I state the positions maintained by the learned 
Counsel fairly. 

In the first place, upon the ground of the feudal law, your Feudal law. 
Lordships, I am sure, will at once see - and indeed I do not 
think it has been contended otherwise even by the learned 
Counsel — that no argument derived from the principles of 
the feudal system can be pushed beyond this, namely, to 
apply them by an argument of analogy to the constitution 
and government of Hindustan. To push it further than this, 
and to subject this Prince to a law which he never heard of, 
which never was promulgated in India, which does not 
actually subsist in this country which now claims a power of 
subjecting it to it, would be to add, mockery and insult to 
injustice. 

I am not sure that it is worth while to examine much this 
argument even of analogy. However, I am content to take up 
a short period of your Lordships’ time — and it shall be as 
short as [possible] — in endeavouring to show how far by any 
analogy the feudal law- — supposing that law to be analogous 
to and illustrative of the law which prevails in Hindustan — 
could justify such a demand upon the liaja. And, upon the 
maturest reconsideration, I have no difficulty in stating, what 
I formerly stated, not without much consideration and re- 
flection, in the opening of this Article to your Lordships, 
that, if this question were to be decided upon the principles 
of the feudal law, your Lordships would not maintain such a 
claim as that which has been set up by the prisoner. 

My Lords, this position the learned Counsel on the oppo- 
site side have contradicted ; but I do not think they have 
succeeded in disproving it by any argument or authority 
which they have adduced in opposition to what I formerly 
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s May 1794. stated. The principles of the feudal law are familiar to every 
Prindpios of person whose reading does not extend even beyond the his- 
icudai law. ^ory of his own country. It. is known that the principle of 
the feudal law was, that the service from an inferior to a 
superior was in consequence of a positive compact between 
them ; which service, therefore, I contend must be fixed and 
definite — so much service of such a nature for so much land. 
The grant of land was definite ; that is, the fee or feod, or 
in modern English the pay or salary, of the soldier, which, 
money not then existing, he was paid in land. 

My Lords, these conventions between the superior and 
his vassal — these conventions of personal service, from the 
king who was the highest feudal lord down to the lord of the 
most insignificant manor, formed the root and principle of 
the feudal system. The feudal law, which prevailed in almost 
all the countries of Europe, agreeing in its general features, 
certainly admitted of a variation of circumstances as to the 
tenure of each ; but, unlearned as I am, I challenge all the 
learning on the other side to produce any authority or argu- 
ment which can satisfy your Lordships that, in any, the 
terms of these tenures were left indefinite and uncertain. 
The service for a knight’s fee in this country was stipulated 
at forty days. And this was levied generally throughout the 
kingdom to which this service was confined, either by per- 
sonal service or by a per-centage in that proportion. But 
every feudal tenant was equally subject to this demand of 
military service, and none were called upon to serve beyond 
their proportion even of extra contributions of relief, ran- 
som, marriage, and those other extraordinary occasions in 
which additional contributions might be expected. Even 
these were fixed and defined. And I again state it, as a posi- 
tion which they cannot controvert, that there was no uncer- 
Tormsof tainty in the terms of the tenure ; that the terms were fixed; 
anil tied ml o. that the service was defined and prescribed. I shall, there- 
fore, contend that, upon the general system of feudal law, a 
demand of service, which was not only not defined and stipu- 
lated in the terms of the vassal’s tenure, but which was 
expressly provided against — much more a partial selection 
of one individual, when others in similar circumstances were 

nltVuMiik'a no * Ca ^ e( ^ u P on to serve — 1 say, I shall contend that, even 
ujum tho upon the principles of the feudal law, were they applicable 
fcuS iaw? f a case of this nature, such a demand could not be justified, 
even so far as the constitution of Hindustan may be ana- 
logous to the feudal law. 
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This leads me then to consider what has been said relative « m\y 1701-. 
to the constitution of Hindustan. And it cannot but have Ar^n^ni 
been remarked by your Lordships, that, though they contend [Vi^Vlukw 
for this right now, under the general authority of the princi- 
pies and practice of the constitution of Hindustan, they have 
failed to produce any one systematic work of authority upon 
that constitution, or any grant of land, patta or sanad, or 
any official instrument of any kind whatever, or even any 
practical instance to which your Lordships would attend, 
upon which that claim could be supported. I should con- 
tend that this silence of all authority upon that subject 
would be enough ; but I shall show that they do not go the 
length of maintaining the position which they are anxious to 
establish. 

My Lords, they have produced from the reign of Akbar Cimwis °r 
a sort of census of the empire, of how much revenue and how 
many men, in time of war, each province was called upon to 
contribute. I should say, in the first place, that nothing 
could be more conclusive than this against the partial and 
individual claim made against Cheyt Sing ; but, if you will 
examine this census upon which so much stress is laid, you 
will find that, independent of an immense revenue, the pro- 
vince of Bengal alone, without Bahar of which wc are in 
possession, was to furnish a million of men for the service of 
the Emperor, who, if their argument be good for anything, 
were to serve at their own expense, and might be called 
upon on any occasion, when the Emperor was engaged in 
hostilities. With such a resource as this, that Mr. Hastings 
should apply to the Raja of Benares for a miserable subsidy 
of five lacs seems almost incredible. But I shall be told that 
the supposition is too extravagant and ridiculous. And yet, 
ridiculous as it is, such is one of the principal authorities 
upon which they now assert the authority of the superior 
Government, under the constitution of Hindustan, to make 
such a claim as this upon an independent prince ! 

However they have produced some other evidence, some- 
thing like what, I would suppose, would be called prac- 
tical instances upon this subject. In the first place, they 
have referred to a letter produced by us in evidence, which 
your Lordships will find in page 33 of the printed Minutes, Prociama- 
from Sir Hector Munro, in whiefi he gives an account of his llcetor 
having, in conjunction with the King, issued a proclamation, Muilro * 
or sent letters, jointly with him, to all the Rajas between 
Benares and Delhi, acquainting them with what had passed. 
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8 Mat and desiring they would pay due obedience to the King, and 
not join Suja-ud-Dowla, but assist in driving him out of the 
country ■ 

“ But before this is done I shall take care to have it under the King’s 
hand that he holds these rights from the English — 


A request from General Munro that all the zarnindars be- 
tween Benares and Delhi would assist in driving out Suja- 
ud-Dowla ! This is one of the authorities upon which they 
rest their proof that, according to the constitution of Hin- 
dustan and their doctrine of vassalage, Cheyt Sing would be 
bound implicitly to furnish such a force, at the demand of 
the superior Government ! But what was General Munro 
doing at this time, if their doctrine be true, but inciting 
those zarnindars dependent on Suja-ud-Dowla to an act 
of absolute treason? For these must have been, a great 
part of them, subjects of Oudc and Benares ; and these gen- 
tlemen contend they were all of them subjects, not to the 
Mogul, but to the Wazir in the first place, and to us after- 
wards, upon the transfer of the sovereignty. Therefore it 
is upon such evidence as this, which if true would go infi- 
nitely too far in my opinion of it, they build up this 
position of theirs, that, such is the situation of the vassalage 
that the superior Government would be intitled to call for 
extraordinary assistance ! 

03 Another piece of evidence was produced by us, which is 
Frants hardly worth while to take notice of, if it was not for showing 
Cheyt Sn>f?» your Lordships what the nature of the defence has been. 


In page 253 of the printed Minutes, in the Appendix to 
the Benares Narrative, there is a letter from Cheyt Sing to 
Dadjoo Sing, directing him, the moment he sees this order, 
to join him with all his people, and that every encouragement 
and support should be given to him. This is the order 
issued by Cheyt Sing to his dependants, after his expulsion 
from Benares by Mr. Hastings, which they contend is a 
proof that the superior Government had such a right. With- 
out showing what the situation of these zarnindars was — 


whether they were actually embodied as soldiers — whether 
they were actually serving in consequence of any engage- 
ment — whether by the terms of their tenure they were 
subject to such a service— without showing any of these 
things, upon this letter thus loosely written they found 
again their claim to establish these duties of vassalage in 
Cheyt Sing, because he exercised them over others who were 
his inferiors ! 
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They produce a letter, which is in page 1,000 of the a May no*, 
printed Evidence, from Nundcomar, in which he engages to onvrTT 
provide the supply of money, to levy the troops, to assemble u^^semilie 
the zamindars, and, in short, to perform every requisite {^!£c u “ 
part. This is another proof of this compulsory duty to which 
the Raja of Benares or any dependant in his situation was 
bound, that Nundcomar engaged to assemble the zamindars, 
without stating upon what terms he assembled them — 
whether with their consent or without 1 They might just as 
well state that a High Sheriff, assembling the gentlemen of 
a county at a county meeting, had a right to consider them 
as his vassals. 


There is another part of the evidence relied on, where it 
is stated that his force would be an addition to the strength 
of the Company. I have stated before that the strength of 
an ally would be an addition to the strength of the Company ; 
and 1 am sure that upon no such vague terms as these will 
your Lordships support any claim which is positively con- 
tradicted by the most clear and explicit engagements, such 
as, as Mr. Hastings has himself stated, were equivalent in 
their nature to a treaty. 

But they have also relied upon some parol evidence upon Jaroi o y i. 
this occasion ; and 1 was a good deal surprised when I found 
the learned Counsel who summed up the defence upon this 
Article relying confidently upon the evidence of Mr. Stables, 
and saying that it was clearly on his. side, in support of the 
claim which they have set up, and that with that all the 
evidence was on one side, even that which we had produced 
ourselves, and that the claim could not be controverted. I 
was a good deal surprised at this, even from the remembrance 
I had of Mr. Stables' evidence, before I looked at it again ; 
but, when I came to look at it, my surprise was not less than, 

I believe, your Lordships’ will be, when they come to give 
that as conclusive evidence of the validity of such a claim. 

Mr. Stables is asked — page 312 of the printed Minutes: — 


“ Whether, from your knowledge of the customs of India, a vassal is Evidence of 
not always, in time of war, to be attendant upon his Sovereign ? ” — “ I Mr. Stables, 
should suppose that he ought to attend him.” “ What part of India is 
it that your knowledge leads you to speak of? ” — “ Bengal.” “ You say, 
yon suppose a tributary attends his superior lord ; why do you suppose so 
— for what reason ? Upon what foundation do you go, m saying a zemindar 
is obliged to be attendant upon his Sovereign? ” — “ I believe the superior 
always gives him orders to attend, and many do attend.” “ Have you 
any knowledge upon the subject but what arises from general reputa- 
tion?” — “None. “Whether you looked upon Bulwant Sing as a 

vassal to Sujah-ul-Dowlah ; and did he stand in that relation to him at 
that time?’ 1 — “ I never considered him as a vassal,” 
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s MATj7ot. Now, my Lords, if this were proof, at least it would he 
complete proof against the claim that is set up against 
Bui want Sing and his successor Clieyt Sing — if it is proof 
at all ; for, though he states from this loose knowledge he 
had, arising from the general reputation of India, that he 
conceives a vassal ought to attend his sovereign, yet, when he 
He (loos not comes to speak of Bui want Sing, and whether he considered 
Hulwanfc him as a vassal in that predicament, he states directly that 
boon *a liavo lie never considered him as a vassal. I require then nothing 
vassal. better for my purpose than Mr. Stables' evidence, which 
I shall follow the Counsel in stating after him ; which I 
think incontrovertibly on our side; and upon which T shall 
rely as complete proof that, in the situation of Bulwant Sing, 
at least, no duty such as has been contended for could 
be inferred. 

His examination proceeds further : — 

(t In what situation did you consider Bulwant Sing to stand to Sujnh- 
uI-Dowlah?” — “He was originally, I believe, a zemindar under Sujah- 
ul-L)owlah, but he had by every means almost endeavoured to render 
himself independent/’ “ But did he consider himself as independent ? ” 
— •“ No ; but he endeavoured to render himself independent/’ “ What do 
you mean by his holding of Sujali-ul-Dowlah under the Mogul ? ” — “ He 
was tributary, and paid a tribute to Sujah-ul-1 )owlah under whom he 
held, hut what tribute he paid or on what terms he held the zemin dnry 
1 am not acquainted with.” The witness lias said, he thinks a zemin- 
dar is hound to attend his superior in time of war; does bethink the 
consequence of a zemindar refusing to attend him would he a forfeiture 
of his tenure?”- — ‘‘I am unacquainted what would have been the con- 
sequence,” 

This is the general knowledge of Mr. Stables, upon which 
they rely so* much ! 

f-t k npor ‘ ** B° y°u know anything of the laws or rules of that country hut 
lodge of The ^ rom conversation or rumour p ” — “ No; I am not acquainted with that*” 
usages of the “ What do you understand to be the situation of a zemindar?” — ‘ f A 
country. possessor of a district under a sunnud.” 

So much loose knowledge as Mr. Stables has from general 
rumour they rely upon as proof of the duty of a vassal, and 
his direct assertion with regard to the situation of Bulwant 
Sing, with which he w r as acquainted from a residence in his 
country or near it, they hold to be nothing, though that was 
given positively ; and the other is considered as important, 
which he gained from general rumour in that country ! 
Mr'Mark^ Then, there is another witness whom they rely upon as 
ham. the bulwark in this cause, and that is Mr. Markham ; and 
Mr. Markham, upon being asked, in page 1727, — 

“ Bid you never hear that the subjects of Cheit Sing were very much 
surprised and astonished, and incensed too, at the arrest of a person 
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whom they looked upon as their Prinee ? ” says : — “ Poes the question $ May 1794, 

mean by assisting in the rebellion their joining him in his rebellion ? i believe 

that they joined with him from the tenure that they held under him — 
from the feodal tenure they held under him, which was the same as he 
held under us. They looked up to him as their chief in the way that he 
ought to have looked up to the Company as his ; and therefore they 
afforded him that military assistance which he ought to hgfvc afforded to 
the Company.’ * 

And again, in page 1730, upon being asked — 

“ Suppose forty-seven lacks to be his annual expenditure, from what 
fund could Mr. I lastings expect that he should pay 500, 000/. more ? ” — “ I 
humbly submit that the statement of the honourable Manager is false ; 
therefore 1 beg I may not be supposed to answer upon that statement 
which is false in my own idea, — in the first place, because I do not con- 
ceive the Rajah Cheit Sing immediately paid his cavalry from his 
treasury, or that he paid his infantry so. Many of the zemindars under 
him, as I understood, the aumildars, under him, were obliged to hold 
horse and foot in readiness whenever they were called upon ; and it is 
part of the system throughout all India, except, perhaps, in our own 
province.” 

Now, as fiir as the knowledge and opinion of Mr. Markham 
will have weight with your Lordships, this certainly is positive 
and decisive testimony witli regard to what he believes to be 
the general practice prevalent under the constitution of 
Hindustan ; but I am obliged to say that which it is my duty 
to say here, and to state to your Lordships, without meaning 
any disrespect to Mr. Markham, that your Lordships must 
take this evidence with considerable* grains of allowance. His proba- 
When you consider the situation in which Mr. Markham f^our' of 1 
stood under Mr. Hastings, the obligations he owed to him, } lr ; HaM- 
the particular part he acted in all these transactions, I am 
sure I do not state too much in saying that your Lordships 
must receive this testimony with some degree of caution ; 
added to that, that his knowledge and opinions with regard 
to the constitution and practices of Hindustan might perhaps, 
from his near connection at so early an age with Mr. Hastings, 
have been derived in a considerable degree from him. I, 
therefore, without imputing to Mr. Markhanj anything 
more than that sort of bias which it is hardly possible for a 
man not to feel who is under great obligations to another, 
and who himself has borne a distinguished part in those 
different transactions, I must state to your Lordships that 
this evidence is to be received with considerable grains of 
allowance : and I think it is to be received with the more 
caution upon this ground — that what he says with regard to 
the feudal tenures in Hindustan, or the tenures of zamindars 

VOL. iv. C 
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s mat in Hindustan being of the nature of feudal tenures to 
which they are analogous, does not come in answer to any 
question upon that subject, but seems to be put in officiously, 
merely for the purpose of expressing his own opinion when 
it was not called for by the question which was asked him. 
Upon these grounds I state that your Lordships must 
receive this testimony with considerable caution. However 
it is positive, and your Lordships will consider, in weighing 
it, how far it is to be set up against the whole crowd of 
witnesses which are produced on the other side, and which, 
I say, are uniform in denying any right of the nature which 
is asserted in this evidence of Mr. Markham. 

The demand Therefore I shall contend that, upon any ground, the 

oSby t™ 1 * principles of the constitution of Hindustan, as far as we can 

d2tan Hin ’ c0 ^ cct any knowledge of those principles, either from the 
positive evidence relating to them, or from any analogy which 
by argument has been shown between the principles of the 
Hindustani constitution and the English constitution — I 
shall contend that no such demand as this could be justified ; 
and that in no case a partial selection of one individual, when 
others in similar- circumstances are not called upon to con- 
tribute, can be considered as warrantable or just. But is it 
upon such principles as these that a question of this nature 
is to be decided before a British tribunal? I have spent 
some of your Lordships’ time in endeavouring to prove — - 
which I hope I have done satisfactorily : if 1 have not, it 
is not from weakness of authority or the weakness of the 
argument, but from my want of ability to do justice to the 
authority and argument of which I am in possession — I 
have taken some time to show that, neither according to the 
principles of the feudal system, nor the Hindustani constitu- 
tion, could such a demand be justified. I will now, for the 
sake of argument, for a moment — if the Counsel ask it— r 
give up all the advantage derived from that argument, and 
will admit that there may be found precedents under the 
feudal system, and that under the practice of the Hindustani 
constitution there may be found precedents for such an 
extortion ; and then I will ask whether your Lordships 
will sanctify this principle — that a British governor en- 
trusted with British interests for the government of the 
British dependencies, and entrusted with the government 
of that country, not only for the good government of it, 
but for the honour of Great Britain — whether you will 
sanction this principle, that a British governor is to regulate 
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his conduct according to any precedents to be found in 8 mat 1704 
the barbarous times of the feudal system or tyranny of the — 
Eastern government, and not according to the rules of 
equity and general justice ? 

My Lords, this leads me to consider the third general Justification 
ground upon which it was contended by the Counsel that Sfaila upon 
this demand would be justified ; namely* that, upon the !>f tiiTX d 
abstract rights of sovereignty, it is a right inherent in every ^. r s H ( ^ (l riKht 
government to call for such extraordinary aids as this which, rWgnty. 
in a time of war, had been demanded and exacted of Cheyt 
Sing ; that they being entrusted with the government have 
a right to call out ad libitum any individuals who may be in 
a situation of affording assistance to the state. For if the 
argument goes to anything it must go to that* Sovereignty Nature of 
in its abstract principle means that sovereign power in the imvvr! Kn 
state which directs the efforts of individuals to general 
advantage. The person who executes this trust must exe- 
cute it according to , some known law or some principle of 
equity, or else there would be no distinction between an act 
of government and an act of tyranny ; for, if there is no 
known law or equitable discretion, sovereignty would be 
only another name for wrong and violence. If we admit, 
then, that there is any difference between good and evil, 
or any discrimination between an act of sovereignty and an 
act of tyranny, the thing which marks the difference is 
this:— that individuals are selected to bear burdens beyond 
their ability ; or are called upon to bear them, when others 
in similar circumstances are not obliged to contribute. Now Abuse of 
instances of oppression may be produced under almost every power% 
government : perhaps even our own experience may not be 
exempt from them. Where power is entrusted to man 
human passions will create a misuse of it. But these unfor- 
tunate instances law was made to correct, and an abuse of 
power cannot afford a precedent for the future exercise of it. 
Oppression never was and never can be a principle of any 
government upon earth. Governments may be vicious and 
imperfect in their system, and by this, their vice and imper- 
fection, they may afford greater means and temptations to 
abuse than others which are better constituted; but, I 
repeat it, oppression never was and never can be a prin- 
ciple of any government upon earth ; and, whatever the 
scheme of power may be, the moral relation between the 
government and the governed must in all cases be the same* 
Whatever the form of the government may be, the object of 

c 2 
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. government is the protection, and not the destruction, of 
every individual member of the state. 

My Lords, these, I say, are the incontrovertible principles 
of political morality. They have never yet been contra* 
dieted, that I have heard of, except in the political creed of 
Mr. Hastings, who states the reverse of this proposition, and 
says that the rights of the sovereign are everything, and the 
rights of the people are nothing. I say, the rights of the 
people arc everything, and that the power of the sovereign 
was given to him for no other purpose than for the protec- 
tion of those rights, which if he betrays, he forfeits that trust 
and betrays the purpose for which that trust was confided 
to him. 

Then I contend that, whatever power Mr. Hastings may 
claim, either under the constitution of Hindustan, upon the 
principles of tiie feudal system, or upon the abstract rights 
of sovereignty, if this was not exercised according to the 
immutable principles of morality, equity and justice, he is 
responsible for a betrayal of his trust. And, my Lords, I 
will not refer to Mr. Hastings, but I will refer to one of 
his defenders, whose natural love of liberty and justice made 
him forget for a moment the cause in which he was engaged, 
and who has given a brilliant description of that immutable 
relation between sovereign and subject, in terms much more 
forcible than any that I can use, and to which I shall, there- 
fore, refer. The learned Counsel who summed up the evi- 
dence upon this Article justly said : — “ There can be no 
such thing as a right to govern contrary to justice. What- 

■ ever, therefore, was the real nature of the Mogul constitu- 
tion, whatever the powers which, according to the true 
spirit of it, belonged to the sovereign at the head of that 
empire, and which, in consequence of the transfer, devolved 
on the British nation, and under which transfer it became 
the duty of Mr. Hastings, in common with the other mem- 
bers of the Board, to exert them, he was undoubtedly bound 
to employ them according to those great and leading prin- 
ciples of justice which do not grow out of any particular form 
of government, but are the seeds and roots from which all 
lawful government must spring ; which, I admit, cannot 
change with climate or vary with situation, but are im- 
mutable and universal, prevailing wherever the relation of 
state to state, of sovereign to subject, or of man to man, 
exists.”* 

* Speech of Mr. Dallas j supra, vol, iii. p. 12. 
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My Lords, these are the true principles of government, s Mw not. 
and upon these it is that the question relating to Mr. Hast- Tii.^stiou 
ings must be tried ; not upon any fancied ideas of what were bvth,!'rui!^ 
the powers of the Moguls under the Hindustani constitution, 

But, giving him all the power, admitting him to have the 
right, the question is to be tried upon this ground — 
whether the exercise of that right and that power was con- 
sonant to the rulesS of justice, or was a violation of them, and 
a tyrannical use of those means which were entrusted to’ 
him for the preservation of the people of India. And here 
I cannot help taking notice of another argument of the 
learned Counsel, not very consistent, I think, with those 
principles which 1 have just stated, and to which, I am sure, 
every member of this august tribunal will assent. Forgetting aii^i U n- 
the principles which lie stated at the beginning of his speech, 
he afterwards argues that, if Mr. Hastings was legally ££ logaf Si. 
invested with such a power— if the act was legal — no 
intention can construe it into a crime; and he illustrates it 
in another part of his argument, where he is speaking of an 
arrest, by an analogy of law, and he instances it in the case 
of an assault with an intent to commit murder. He says, 
the crime must consist in what the law makes a legal defini- 
tion of an assault ; that, if it do not amount to a legal de- 
finition of an assault, no intention which can be proved from 
intrinsic evidence will construe it into such a crime as 
the law of this country will take oognizance of. That I 
may not mistake the learned Counsel, in an argument in 
which he is much more likely to be correct than I am — I 
professing nothing of legal knowledge— I will read his 
words from the short-liand notes. He says: — “ This charge 
stands upon two .[general] grounds; — first, the [want of] 
right to make the demand ; secondly, the malicious motive. 

[Now, both these grounds must concur to the support of 
this charge. Take away either, and it falls immediately; 
for, on the one hand, if wc had a right to make these 
demands, and the acts done were lawful in themselves,] it is 
hardly necessary for me to point out to your Lordships that 
an act lawful in itself cannot be criminal in respect to the 
motives which occasioned it.”* And then he says, speaking 
of the arrest afterwards , — “ that the arrest, such as it was, is 
in itself a measure strictly justifiable and legal; and then I 
argue that, if so, an act that is legal in itself cannot become 
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illegal in respect to any intent with which it may be accom- 
panied, [even if your Lordships should be of opinion that the 
intent would have been illegal if accompanied with a par- 
ticular fact]. In an assault with an intent to commit 
murder the intent is matter of aggravation ; the substantive 
fact consists of the assault. But, if the aot done does not in 
point of law amount to an assault which could not be jus- 
tified, it is impossible that it can become criminal, even with 
an intent to murder with which it maybe accompanied: 
or, in other words, an act legal in itself can never become 
[illegal in respect of any intent with which it may be accom- 
panied. And, therefore, supposing the arrest to be by way 
of precaution or preparatory to punishment, or supposing it 
to be the ultimate punishment intended, if your Lordships 
think it to be fairly justified, even if you could get tho 
length of believing that Mr. Hastings meant to extort this 
money from him, still the act would not amount to that 
specific offence.]”* 

My Lords, I am certainly not very conversant with legal 
arguments, but this appears to me to be a most extraordinary 
way of arguing, and which could only proceed from a 
degree of confusion which, I own, in the learned Counsel, 
whose clearness and ingenuity no man admires more than I 
do, and whoso eloquence is of the very first description — 
I say, it could only proceed, in my opinion, from a degree of 
confusion which surprises me in that learned gentleman. 
Undoubtedly, the law having defined these acts which are 
> criminal in themselves, and affixed the punishment which 
‘ they incur, cannot, consistently with that regard for the 
liberty of the subject which it is the boast of the English law 
to maintain as its fundamental principle, take cognizance of 
. such acts as are innocent and indifferent in themselves, and 
which, neither in their immediate nor remote consequences, 
affect the general interests of society. Certainly such acts, 
whatever intent you suspect a man to have, cannot become 
cognizable by criminal jurisprudence. But, in the case of an 
individual entrusted with great power for the government of 
a province or an empire, the acts which he does in the exer- 
cise of that power can in no case be indifferent. With great 
power, he holds great responsibility for the execution of his 
trust. If he executes it with propriety and justice, he dqes 
his duty; perhaps, considering the imperfect condition of 
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man, he may be said to merit praise. If he acts contrary to 8 Mat mi 
his trust, whatever legal right may be vested in him, I say, 
he is responsible for the moral use of it ; and, if it should be 
established, which I think it cannot be, that, upon any of 
the principles stated by the Counsel, Mr. Hastings while 
Governor of India was possessed of such a power, yet if it 
was exercised with injustice and violence, to the oppression 
and ruin of an individual, your Lordships will not admit of 
any palliation or excuse, because such a power was legally 
invested in him, for the immoral use he has made of it. 

Therefore, when Mr. Hastings and his Counsel cite to Tiwo°ndm*t 
me precedents of the feudal times, the principles of the in#?s opposed 
Hindustani constitution, and practice of the Mogul Em- c? p Ves<Ko 
pi re, and what they call the general rights of sovereignty, slitution? 11 * 

1 cite to them the principles of the British constitution — 
those principles of equity and justice which the British 
constitution has sanctioned, not only for the regulation 
and government of those who are more immediately in 
the enjoyment of its blessings, but as a guide and limit of 
all who, under its influence, exercise a great power and 
discharge a great trust in the government of its distant 
dependencies. I say, then, that upon none of these prin- 
ciples can such a right be justified as that now claimed by 
Mr. Hastings ; and that, if the exercise of it was contrary to 
engagements subsisting between him and the Raja, as I 
think I have shown it to be, it was not justified by a 
sufficient necessity ; that it was acted upon by a partial 
selection of a single individual, when no other person of 
whatever description was called upon to contribute any 
share at all to the burthens of this war, which, they contend, 
justified such a demand. Then, I say, whatever extensive 
powers may be vested in the Governor of India, your Lord- Hiseonse- 
ships will not sanction such a principle as this — that he spousibiiity. 
was not answerable for so monstrous an abuse of it as this 
charges* him with having been guilty of. 

My Lords, I have stated then that, in the year 1778, war 
having broken out with France, of which I admit Mr. Hast- 
ings had received intelligence, he proposed and carried in 
Council a resolution to exact from the Raja Cheyt Sing an 
additional subsidy of five lacs, in lieu of that military 
assistance which, as a vassal of the Company, it is contended 
he was bound to contribute. The Charge states that “ he 
did this under pretence of a war with France and the imputedto 0 
learned Counsel think they have succeeded completely in 
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a may 1794 , refuting what \vc state of its being a pretence, by showing 
that he had authentic intelligence of the war having broken 
out. His not having received authentic intelligence of it 
appeared, at the time the charge was drawn, certainly to be 
an aggravation of the offence ; but it was not stated to be a 
pretence in that view. It was stated to be an unjust 
pretence as far as related to Cheyt Sing, who could not be 
affected by the war breaking out in Europe between France 
and England ; that, whatever the terms of his tenm’e as a 
subject of the Mogul Empire might be, they could not be so 
altered by the transfer of the sovereignty as to make him 
subject to conditions to which before he never was subject ; 
and that, as related to Cheyt Sing, the pretence of war, 
whether the advices of it wore authentic or not, was a 
pretence. 

Oonsidcra- But, advice having been thus received, was Mr. Hastings 
nocI-Bsityof justified in taking measures of defensive preparations? I 
t!»« duiuand. j^g ] lcrc distinguish— not to take them quite upon the 

ground that the learned Counsel has put it on. I say, we 
do not charge Mr. Hastings, as they wish to impress your 
Lordships with a belief that we do, with taking measures 
of defensive preparations ; hut that, under pretence of 
defensive preparations, he was guilty of a great and criminal 
act of injustice. Now, upon what ground is this demand jus- 
tified? Upon the score of necessity; — upon the ground of 
right. I trust I have sufficiently proved that no such right 
existed. But certainly I am not one of those who will 
contend that there may not arise great and imperious cir- 
cumstances of necessity to which the rights of individuals 
must give way. But, because in certain instances they must 
give way, they are not, therefore, destroyed. A government 
well constituted, where it is obliged from an imperious and 
pressing necessity in a particular case to disregard the rights 
of individuals, never will do so but with a view to. future 
Aiiepod compensation. It is stated then that, war having broken out 
invasion of 1 with France, Bengal was threatened with an invasion ; that 
Bengal. the Q ounc ji ac ted under the idea of danger of an invasion 
which would, first of all, affect Benares. 

Now, my Lords, it is singular that this idea of an invasion 
is entirely taken up from a person whom, on other occasions, 
aVird™n C . is ' *hcy are 60 ver y rca dy to discredit, namely, from Mr. Francis, 
mon of an who, in the consultation which passed upon these proposals 
invasion by 0 f Mr. Hastings on the breaking out of the war, was the 
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Bengal. This idea, however, by Mr. Hastings and Mr. Bar- 8 May 1794. 
well was treated with the utmost contempt. The Counsel, 
however, in their argument, have declared that Mr. Hastings 
concurred in his opinion that such an invasion was to 
be apprehended ; and that it was upon this ground that 
his measures were taken. But they arc not content with 
borrowing this idea of the invasion from Mr. Francis; but 
having borrowed it they entirely pervert it, and place the 
idea of the apprehension of the danger of an invasion 
upon quite an opposite ground to that which he stated. 

What was the danger he apprehended? Not an invasion Misstated by 
from the Mahrattas, as the Counsel state it, but an in- Cu,m ‘ sd * 
vasion by sea from the French, against which he did not 
think Bengal was sufficiently provided. And would your 
Lordships, upon that ground, think it just to call upon the 
Baja of Benares, when no 011c individual member of the 
province of Bengal was called upon to contribute any share, 
however inconsiderable, of what might be necessary to 
defray the burdens arising from such measures of defence ? 

I shall refer your Lords hi [is then upon this question of an 
invasion to page 64 of the printed Minutes, and you will 
there find that Mr. Hastings first states that — Opinion of 

“ All our measures must be so laid as to obviate or to oppose the pro- 
liable designs of the enemy. The first attempts will be against Bombay 
or Fort St. George; Bengal will be their last, or, at least, their distant 
object.” 

So, my Lords, they are here providing for the immediate 
danger of Bengal, as the learned Counsel state ! Mr. Hast- 
ings himself states that Bengal is in no immediate danger; 
but that a war is broken out in Europe ; that our danger is 
from a sea attack, which he points out clearly by pointing 
out the places most exposed to it — Fort St. George and 
Bombay. And is it to be borne, that this man, a native, 
an inhabitant of Benares, perfectly free from such an 
attack, should be called upon to contribute to the defence 
of the Carnatic ? 

But, my Lords, this is not all. Mr. Hastings, in this 
same minute, says again, [with regard to the] detachment 
under Colonel Leslie which lie had sent across India for 
the purpose of attacking the Mahrattas, and which — so little ins refusals 
apprehensive was lie of a Mahratta invasion — he had re- detach mJnt 
peatedly refused to recall : — Leslie 01101 

“ The detachment under Colonel Leslie may be employed in this 
service. It can be spared without danger to Bengal, which is secure 
from a present invasion, and it can soon be replaced.” 
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s may vm. Will they then contend that it was upon any ideas of the 
invasion of Bengal that this measure was justified ? It does 
not stop here. In page 80 of the printed Minutes* in 
answer to Mr. Francis, who states the possibility of the 

Opinion of invasion of Bengal, alluding to an invasion of the French by 
Mr. Harwell. iv/r Ti J 

m sea, Mr. Bar well says : — 

“ Mr. Francis has suggested that the receipts of the revenue may be 
rendered precarious, whenever these provinces shall be invaded by a 
foreign enemy.” 

He does not express a doubt of our receipts being regular 
and uninterrupted, until so improbable an event shall take 
place. That is Mr. Harwell's opinion of an invasion. And 
then it concludes : — 


Tlioir dis- 
claimer of il 
belief in tlio 
probability 
ot an inva- 
sion. 


“ That my silence as to the proposed invasion of the provinces ” — 
this is in page 87 — “ by the French may not he construed into a tacit 
acquiescence in the probability of such a measure, I declare, I do not 
believe such an invasion will be attempted.” 

And then Mr. Hastings ends the consultation by saying, — 
“I agree entirely in the opinions expressed in the preceding minute.” 


Now, my Lords, with this evidence upon your tabic, 
what credit could the learned Counsel hope’ for from your 
Lordships, when they attempted to justify this measure of 
Mr. Hastings upon the idea that Bengal was in danger of 
an immediate invasion — not of an invasion from sea, but a 
Mahratta invasion ; when such an opinion is entirely con- 
tradicted, not only by the very opinion expressed by 
Mr. Hastings at the time, but by the acts of his Govern- 
ment ? When he had recourse to these extraordinary means 
to exact a sum of money from the Raja, beyond what he 
stipulated and contrary to all his engagements, that is 
justified upon an idea of an invasion of Bengal, when he 
himself disclaims any idea that there was a possibility of any 
such attempt — at least, immediately. He seems to have 
held it in perfect contempt, by sending at that time Colonel 
Leslie away from the defence of Bengal to attack the 
Mahrattas themselves. Upon this ground, therefore, of 
necessity, from any danger that might be apprehended from 
an invasion of Bengal, I am not at all apprehensive of what 
may be your Lordships' decision. 

justification Then the Counsel argues that Mr. Hastings was justified 
ground of in acting, the danger being imminent, just in the same way 
l*d°iin r uii- ll<i ‘ as l ie would have been justified if the invasion had actually 
taken place; and that, unless we are prepared to say that 
Mr. Hastings, if Bengal had been invaded, would not have 
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been justified in taking any means which fortune might s May no*, 
throw in his way, under so pressing a necessity, we must 
admit on the other hand that, upon the imminent danger of 
such an invasion, he would be justified in using the same 
means. I do not understand that argument Undoubtedly, 
if a place is besieged, for the defence of it the destruction of 
the suburbs may be justified ; — always, I say, with a view to 
a compensation ; but upon what will this be justified ? upon 
the distant idea of an invasion ? — upon an opinion which the 
person does not credit himself? No ! only when the enemy 
has begun his approaches, and when there is no other safety 
for the place. 

But, at the time that it is pretended Mr. Hastings was so 
apprehensive for his safety at home, so fearful of an attack 
upon the province of Benares, he was not only taking 
offensive measures against the Mahrattas by the detachment 
under Colonel Leslie, as I have stated, but he was taking Argunjoiit 
further offensive measures against the French themselves, by offensive 
sending to attack Chjfhdernagore, one of the French pos- comiuKoci 
sessions. And the Counsel have stated a curious argument r * Habt ' 
upon this: they say, — “ Do the Managers mean to contend 
that he is justified in making offensive operations, hut is not 
justified in taking defensive measures ; that we charge him 
for making defensive operations, but that there is no charge 
for taking offensive measures?” It is not for having made 
defensive preparations that we charge Mr. Hastings ; but 
that, under the pretence of defensive operations, and when 
no such necessity as might excuse a violation of right in 
some cases can be proved to have existed, under pretence 
of such a necessity and danger he was guilty of a monstrous 
and cruel act of injury and injustice. 

Now I have shown your Lordships, I think, satisfactorily, 
from the opinions, as stated in their words, of Mr. Hastings 
and Mr. Barwell, and from the acts of the Government at 
the time, that there was no such immediate danger as could 
warrant — or rather, that could have excused — such a violation 
of right. Admitting certainly that in some cases of extreme 
necessity the rights of individuals must give way to the 
general safety of the state, but stating that this was not, in 
the first instance, applicable to the Eaja of Benares, I shall 
show that in other respects the necessity did not exist ; that, 
the state of the treasury was not such as made a demand 
necessary. Mr. Hastings, in page 82 of the printed Minutes, 
at a consultation, August 10th, 1778, makes a statement, in 
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may 1704. answer to a minute of Mr. Francis, that the money actually 
Satisfactory remaining at that time in the treasury of Bengal amounted 
the treasury * w0 krors, or something more, of rupees — two millions 

* sterling. And he concludes that, by saying in answer to a 
proposal for a loan : — 

" It is my belief that the real expenses will not exceed otto half of the 
sum at which l have estimated them for the period of time for which 
they are calculated ; hut, even if they be taken much higher, the expected 
balance will be at least two crore of rupees, a sum excluding every idea 
of distress and of the consequent necessity of borrowing money to 
relieve it.” 

Jmnast f Now, my Lords, at the very time that, upon the idea of a 
a 1 ioau° opcw war having broken out, and great calamities being likely to 
ensue, and a great pressure of the Company's affairs for 
money, Mr. Francis, not having such sanguine ideas of the 
flourishing state of the Company's affairs as Mr. Hastings, 
proposes a loan, Mr. Hastings answers that the state of the 
treasury is so flourishing that it contains two millions 
sterling ; that it precludes every idesf of necessity ; and that, 
under these circumstances, he would not even consent to 
open a loan or to borrow money. And yet, at this very time 
that he would not be content to borrow money — at this 
very time he is content to rob ; and, in defiance of the rights 
of the Baja, that event which would not justify the asking a 
loan justified an act of oppression and injustice and robbery! 
Such are the pretended circumstances of necessity under 

* which Mr. Hastings made this demand upon Clieyt Sing. 
I contend, then, that it was contrary to the rights of the 
Baja as established by his engagements — or by the treaties, 
rather, subsisting between him and the Company — and that 
no such necessity at that time existed as could excuse in this 
instance a violation of those rights. 

injusticoof Now, my Lords, I say that this is particularly aggravated 
ofcheyt 1 by the partial selection of Cheyt Sing ; that, if the necessity 
Sing. 0 f t j ie Company^ affairs was so great as to make additional 
contributions from the dependants of the Company neces- 
sary, that could not affect partially one individual, but that 
the burdens that should arise from that necessity ought to 
be equally divided between the different members of the 
state. I say that this ought to be done upon every principle 

* of justice, and that the partial selection of Cheyt Sing is an 
additional circumstance of tyranny and injustice. What 

iu T iy of answer do the Counsel make to this ? That there is no one 
Counsel. person in the situation of Clieyt Sing of whom they could 
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make such a demand. Possibly not, to such an amount ; s may 1m . 
but do they mean to contend that, under the flourishing 
government of Mr. Hastings, when their happiness was so 
much consulted as is contended, will they admit, according 
to their argument, that it was in so degraded and miserable a 
state that, except this Raja of Benares who had some surplus 
left from the rapacities of the Company, it did not afford one 
individual member who could contribute a single shilling to 
the state ? Possibly it might happen that there were none 
so rich or who could have contributed so large a sum: but 
there must — unless we could conceive the state of Bengal 
and Benares to be infinitely worse than even what, I believe, 
the government of Mr. Hastings lias occasioned it to be ; 
unless we can believe them to be almost absolutely depopulated 
and the inhabitants reduced to the utmost degree of misery 
and wretchedness — there must have been persons who could 
have contributed something ; and, I say, whatever their 
situation was, each ought to have contributed his share, 
whether great or small, to the general necessities of .the state, 
in which they were all equally implicated. 

But the Counsel say there is no person in the same situ- 
ation. If their argument be true, there are numerous 
persons in the same situation. If their argument be true 
that Chcyt Sing is nothing more than a common zamindar, 

Bengal and Benares abounded with zaraindars, whose riches 
might not hold out a great temptation to avarice and plunder, 
but who certainly stood upon the same terms to afford, 
according to their abilities, assistance to the general defence 
of the empire. Upon this ground, in addition to the 
violation of right, in addition to the want of necessity at the 
time the demand was made, that this election was partial 
and oppressive upon this individual, when no other person 
was called to contribute, I contend that we are warranted in 
charging this upon Mr. Hastings, as is done in the Charge, 
as a substantial act of injustice, and for which I shall call 
for your Lordships’ judgment upon him. 

My Lords, I shall dismiss this first demand, taking notice Justification 
of only one other ground upon which it is justified, and to of 
which I do not believe your Lordships will think that much JESS'S? 
more weight is due than to any of the former ; and this is, the Council, 
xipon the acquiescence of the Council, and particularly Mr. 

Francis. Now, my Lords, I was a good deal surprised to 
hear this argument adduced — at any rate, as a justification of 
Mr. Hastings. If he had accomplices in his guilt, I do not 
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know that his guilt would be the less. Perhaps the Com- 
mons might be deficient in not having extended their im- 
peachment to other persons ; blit, if the acts done were 
criminal and unjust, others having been concerned with him 
as accomplices in the commission of those acts would not, 
according to any view I can form of the subject, have lessened 
his criminality, or induced your Lordships to absolve him 
from the charge brought against him. It appeared to me, 
therefore, an extraordinary topic to introduce into this 
defence. But I soon found what was the real object of it. 
The real object of it was, as is evident from the whole 
style and tenor of the defence, not so much a defence of Mr. 
Hastings as a direct and personal attack upon Mr. Francis. 
Two thirds almost of their argument have been employed 
upon this : and, if any impartial person were to read their 
speeches, he would rather think that Mr. Francis had 
been the person accused than Mr. Hastings. It is a glorious 
consideration for my honourable friend, as I have already 
stated, that, though he has been active in provoking and pro- 
secuting those to whose corruption he was formerly an active 
enemy, they have not been able to bring forward any one 
charge against him, except these endeavours to implicate him 
in an act which we allege as criminal against Mr. Hastings, 
and under the shelter of his name, as it should seem, to 
defend Mr. Hastings from the imputation of malice with 
which he is charged in this Article. * 

My Lords, I was, however, a good deal surprised at it. 
The evidence of the thing seemed to be so clear. That, if 
Mr. Francis had been conscious he was a particeps criminis 
in these acts of which Mr. Hastings is accused as guilty, he 
should when he came home have been an active and an eager 

f )rosecutor of them, When he must have been conscious, if he 
lad given his acquiescence and concurrence in the measures 
in the way in which it is stated he gave it, that Mr. Hastings 
could not be brought to this bar or be prosecuted without an 
equal degree of shame falling on his head for his partici- 
pation in the guilt of which Mr. Hastings is accused, — the 
evidence of the thing, if one had known nothing of the 
subject, was sufficient to refute such a charge. 

I think the Counsel, upon reflection, will not feel quite 
comfortable in themselves for having made such a charge. 
Under the circumstances in which Mr. Francis stood, having 
been excluded, himself, by the active interference of the 
friends of Mr. Hastings from taking that part in this im* 
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peachment which he was otherwise inclined to do, he had 8 may not. 
no means of answering to such a charge, if brought against 
him. The Managers for the Commons, [therefore,] rather II is nppoav- 
as a justice due to Mr. Francis than thinking it necessary tiloiirlfs? 
for the cause, because the cause is strong without it, pro- 
duced him at the bar of your Lordships, that he might him- 
self give an account of these transactions and by that means 
clear his character. But the Counsel, having made the charge, 
did wisely for themselves and their cause in not allowing 
him the confutation. I wish it had been entrusted to my 
friend to vindicate himself. But I must show that, even if he 
had been connected with Mr. Hastings in all these measures, 
that would not lessen the guilt of Mr. Hastings. I must 
show that* so far from having concurred, in the slightest 
degree, in the manner stated by the Counsel, in these mea- ms uniform 
sures, he did upon every occasion that he could do it give an tofiSpI 1 
opposition to those measures, and did uniformly dispute that Esmvs of 
right which it has been the object of my argument this day j^ 1Iast- 
to show that Mr. Hastings contended for against the Raja of 
Benares, without any colour or pretence of propriety or 
justice. 

I shall refer your Lordships, first of all, to Mr. Hastings' 
minute upon the first demand, in consequence of which a 
considerable dispute arose. I admit that it does not appear 
upon the face of that consultation, in any mintitc of Mr. 

Francis, that he objected to the right; but we called him to 
your bar to explain to you how that happened ; and, if he had 
been allowed to have given his testimony, we should have 
proved that many of the debates were carried on orally, 
previous to entering the minutes which were the conclusion 
of them; that he had made the objection in oral debate. 

And, indeed, without his having been called upon to say it 
himself, we have sufficient proof that it must have been so, 
from what Mr. Hastings states in his own minute — page 67 
of the printed Evidence. 

Mr. Hastings says : — 

“ That our resolution upon this subject may be unanimous, I agree to Minute 
add to the question the following words—* and to be disbanded at the ^‘ s llast * 
end of the war.* But, perceiving that the difference in our opinion upon 
the subject arises, not from a disagreement respecting the requisition 
simply considered by itself, but from a different understanding of the 
right of the Company to exact, under any pressure of affairs, more than 
the sum stipulated by the sunnud granted to Cheit Sing and the caboo- 
leat given him in return, I must adhere to the question as it stands, 
wishing to avoid the question of right.” 
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8 May i* 9'4. Which question of right, upon this dispute that had arisen, 
not, as appears upon the face of the consultations, upon the 
written minutes, but in oral debate previous to entering the 
minutes — upon this difference of opinion, a reference with 
regard to the question of right was made to the Directors. 

But this is not the only part of Mr. Francis' dissent. In 
page 76 of the printed Evidence, there is a long minute of 
Mr. Francis, — so long that the learned Counsel who sum- 
med up upon this Article, who is an enemy to garbling, who 
wishes never to misrepresent, who wishes to take the argu- 
ment upon all occasions with perfect fairness — so long that, 
to avoid taking up your Lordships' time, it was impossible 
for him to read it through, and he read what he considered, 
I suppose, the most effective parts of it — the beginning and 
end ; but, unfortunately, did somehow pass over that part in 
which Mr. Francis expresses his dissent to the right claimed 
on the part of Mr. Hastings. I will read, if I have breath 
enough— confessing myself to be considerably exhausted— 
that which is conclusive to show that Mr. Francis had done, 
ineffectual as his resistance was, all he could to save the 
Raja; resisting the claim of right, and [desiring] to leave 
it to the court of Directors for their future decision. This 
arises from a complaint of Cheyt Sing having evaded the 
payment of these sums at the time they were demanded. 

Mr' 1 Francis. Mr. Francis, in his minute, says : — 


“There is no question but the Rajah must yield to the power of this 
Government ; and I shall be as ready as any member of this Board to 
His doubts support its authority, as long as its power is directed by justice. I did 
as to the from the first express a doubt whether we had strictly a right to increase 
waking the our demands upon the Rajah beyond the terms which we originally 
demand. agreed to give him, which he consented to, and which, as I have con- 
stantly understood it, were made the fundamental tenure by which he 
held his zemindary. If such demands can be increased upon him at the 
* discretion of the superior power, he has no rights : he has no property ; 
or, at least, he has no security for either. Instead of five lacks, let us 
demand fifty; and, whether he refuses or is unable to pay the money, the 
forfeiture of his zemindary may he the immediate consequence of it, 
unless he can find means to redeem himself by a new treaty. Having 
this opinion of the demand itself as it originally stood, it cannot be 
deemed extraordinary in me that I should proceed with very great caution 
in enforcing any penalties which may he proposed to attend his not 
instantly complying with it. It appears that the engagements made by 
the vakeel have not been confirmed by the Rajah, and that the vakeel 
had not even a letter of credence from his master. 1 know the temper 
of black servants too well to punish their principals for any acts done by 
them, or even to hold them bound, if not expressly or virtually confirmed 
by themselves. I do not mean, by what I have said, that the Board 
should give up the demand which they have already thought fit to make 
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of the Rajah. That resolution being passed, it only remains for us to BMayIToi,. 
take care that it should be carried into execution without harshness or TT * — 
violence. The Rajah must pay the money, if he has it ; but I cannot aJ^SiStho 
conceive why We should insist on his paying it all at once. We do not p*wtio« of 
instantly want it, and it may distress him in the greatest degree to part myment tG 
with such a sum at a single payment. My opinion is, therefore, that 
the liquidation of the present extraordinary demand upon him should be 
settled by kistbundy, and that he should be assured at the same time 
that this Board Will not make any further demands upon him. Under 
such a settlement Unanimously agreed to, it is not likely that the Rajah 
will delay or evade a due and regular execution of it from any hopes he 
may conceive of future relief by a change in this Government.” 

My Lords, after this, I should think it would scarcely be 
contended that Mr. Francis was in any degree acquiescing. 

There are some parts in which the learned Counsel is led 
away by imagination rather than by fact: he says that 
“ Mr. Francis gave his warm and cordial approbation to this 
measure.” They are his words : I can refer to them in the 
shorthand writer's notes. But there is another consultation 
upon this very subject, page 77 of the printed Minutes, in 
which he says: — 

(t I only mean to shew that 1 adhere to my principles, and that the He repeats 
doubts I have constantly expressed of the justice of increasing our ohioctioti 
demands upon the Rajah, which if done at all may be done ad libitum , mand. 
were not ill-founded.” 

Now we have here, in the first place, Mr. Hastings’ 
assertion, in his minute, which must have followed some oral 
debate upon the subject, that Mr. Francis disputed the right 
existing in the English Company, under any pressure of 
affairs. I ask if there could be a more strong and general 
negative put upon the claim of such, a right than to deny 
that it existed under any pressure of affairs — a length to 
which, perhaps, I could not rightly go ? I believe, 1 could 
go to say we had no right indeed, but that that right must. 

Under certain pressure of affairs, have [been assumed]. But 
then, when it is followed by those strong expressions of 
Mr. Francis — that he had always disputed the right; and 
that the rights of the Baja were nothing if left open to 
continual variations and demands of this nature — supposing 
it true that Mr. Francis had acquiesced, which I contend it is 
not, can your Lordships admit any conclusion that the 
Counsel may be inclined to draw from this supposed and 
alleged, but disproved, acquiescence, as I contend, of 
Mr. Francis ? 

Mr. Francis did all that a man in that situation could do. 

Mr. Francis was without power. He was an individual 

VOL. iv. D 
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8 May 1704 * in the Council opposing the will of Mr. Hastings who was 
supported by the majority, and he did all that he could do 
by stating, in the first instance, his doubt as to the right ; 
by having it, in conjunction with Mr, Hastings, referred to 
the court of Directors ; by repeating in subsequent minutes 
his opinion with regard to those rights, that the rights of the 
Raja might stand uninjured, and that at a future time 
compensation might be made. I say, moi'e than this, 
Mr. Francis, in the situation he then stood, made all the 
opposition he could to it; and that your Lordships will 
discard from your judgments any idea that Mr. Francis 
acquiesced in the smallest degree voluntarily, as has been 
stated, or with any. degree of approbation, to the making 
this demand upon the Raja of Benares. 

Evasion of These are the observations I have to make upon the 
oharpod men circumstances attending the first demand. I have only now 
c1u*yt sing, to make observations upon the circumstances attending the 
payment of it. And hero are the charges — that he evaded 
this, which is stated to be a just demand ; that he put it off 
at different times ; that he did plead inability to pay it ; 
that he evaded it by every means in his power. 1 admit 
that he did so. And, when I have made that admission, I 
then say that it was natural to expect that he should do so. 
From the instant he found his engagements w T ere disregarded, 
that the terms were set at nought, that the Government 
thought themselves exempt from them, and that they might 
make any new demand they chose, he was unwilling, un- 
doubtedly, to admit the establishment of a precedent ; [he 
endeavoured] to avoid that in the first instance, which, if he 
complied with it, would be increased upon him, as it was, in 
fact, afterwards, till he sank under it. 
s«cheva^ve Any person conversant with India knows that upon a 
been ox- demand of money from the natives such is universally the 

pected. p] ea . an( j no i without reason. But I would here refer 

your Lordships to what Mr. Hastings himself foretells upon 
that subject in his minute, stating his reasons for wishing to 
make the Raja more independent. It is in page 54 of the 
printed Evidence : — 

“ He will expect with every change of government additional demands 
to he made upon him, and will, of course, descend to all the arts of 
intrigue and concealment practised bv other dependent Rajahs, which 
will keep him indigent and weak, and eventually prove hurtful to the 
Company.” 

This is the production of Mr. Hastings, and one of the 
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reasons assigned by him for preventing such demands being 
made upon him. Now that it was made upon him, it has 
produced exactly that effect Mr. Hastings has described. It 
made him descend to those arts of concealment and intrigue 
which are practised by other Rajas, which made him 
indigent and weak, and eventually proved hurtful to the 
Company. 

But, after all these delays, which I am ready to admit, and 
which I rather charge as proofs of Mr. Hastings' criminality 
than as any proof of disaffection to the Government on the 
part of Cheyt Sing, to what — admitting all this — did this 
mighty delay amount, in the payment of the demand ? The 
order for this demand was received by the Resident at 
Benares on the 28th of August : the payment was com- 
pleted upon the 10th of October following; — within a less 
period than was allowed for the payment of his stipulated 
tribute, the monthly lasts, which he was allowed to pay by 
bills, dated fifty-one days, at Bengal, and for any delay in 
payment of which he was subject to a fine of only one 
quarter per cent per diem , upon the sum remaining due. 
This is the mighty delay in complying with a demand which 
was made upon him in violation of all treaties ! And the 
delay I charge as a proof of the criminality of Mr. Hastings; 
he having forced him by his oppression to the practice of all 
the arts of intrigue and concealment made use of by other 
dependent Rajas, which he said would be the consequence of 
such measures. 


s May 1701*+ 
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CONCLUSION OF THE SPEECH OF CHARLES GREY, 
ESQ., MANAGER FOR THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
IN REPLY ON THE FIRST ARTICLE OF THE 
CHARGE, RELATING TO BENARES ; 12 May, 1794. 

12 may 1794 * My Lorbs, — In having troubled your Lordships with 
another day's attendance upon that part of this important 
cause which has been unworthily committed to my manage- 
ment, I feel how much some apology is necessary for an 
encroachment upon your time which nothing but necessity 
could have induced me to make, and which has not been 
attended with a less disappointment of my own expectations 
than of those which your Lordships may not unreasonably 
be supposed to have formed, in the present period of this 
long depending trial. 

My Lords, on a review of the various matters which, 
when I last had the honour of appearing in this Court, I 
found occasion to submit to your Lordships' consideration, 
though much may have appeared to have been insufficiently 
argued and many things most feebly stated, yet I am not 
conscious that I wasted your Lordships' time or my own 
strength in any discussions that were not material to the 
main points on which your Lordships' decision, with regard 
to the truth of the accusations brought by the Commons 
or the defence made by the prisoner, must rest. 

My Lords, if I have already run into considerable length — 
into tediousness — from my own inability to give a more 
interesting and amusing character to these proceedings, I 
trust it will be attributed to the nature of the case, which in 
itself is of an extensive and complicated nature, embracing 
the transactions of several years, resting upon an immense 
volume of evidence, and rendered still more complicated by 
the generality and extent of the matters adduced by the 
Counsel and the prisoner in his defence. And, my Lords, I 
trust I shall not appear to have erred altogether without 
precedent or without excuse, if, in answer to speeches in 
which the learned Counsel consumed eight days, I have been 
unwillingly induced to consume two. Not to trespass unne- 
cessarily, therefore, on your Lordships' indulgence, I shall 
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now proceed to continue my observations from that period to 12 mat no*, 
which I had brought them when I last had the honour of Jlcc ~ i ^ 
addressing your Lordships. Your Lordships will recollect tu>n? pi 11 v 
that I left off at that period of the transactions stated in this 
Charge when the payment of the first demand of an addi- 
tional war subsidy of five lacs from the Jlaja of Benares, and 
over and above his fixed and stipulated tribute, had been 
completed. After giving such answers, as appeared to me to 
be satisfactory, to the various arguments brought by the 
Counsel on the other side, first, with regard to the particular 
nature of the engagement subsisting between Cheyt Sing 
and the East India Company, and to those general principles 
of right upon which they contended that such a demand as 
this might be supported, I have shown to your Lordships 
that, under none of the circumstances in which this demand 
was first made, in 1778— upon none of the grounds stated 
by the prisoner at the bar — could it be justified; that it 
could not be justified upon the principle of necessity, the 
treasury at that time, according to the statement of the 
prisoner himself, being unusually full ; that it could not be 
justified under the idea of the danger of an invasion of 
Bengal, the prisoner himself having repeatedly in his 
written opinions disclaimed any such apprehension, and by 
that which is better evidence than any written opinions, by 
the intrinsic evidence of his own conduct at the period when 
that demand was first made ; that .it could not be justified 
upon any principle of justice, for that, admitting the right, 
a partial selection of Cheyt Sing, when no other member of 
the state was called upon to contribute to that war which is 
argued as the cause of the necessity — the partial selection of 
an individual, I say, could not be consonant to any principlo 
of justice; that least of all could it be justified upon any 
supposed acquiescence Of the other members of the Council — 
which, in the case of Mr. Francis at least, I think, I succeeded 
in completely disproving — because, though participation in 
those acts might prove them to have been criminal, it could 
not absolve him from guilt. 

I have further shown that the evasions of Cheyt Sing, 
which have been so much complained of, were such as were 
naturally to be expected from a person under such circum- 
stances ; that they were the almost necessary result of such 
a demand ; that the prisoner himself had foreseen and fore- 
told that such would be the case ; and that, after all these 
alleged evasions and delays, the payment of this additional 
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is Matj 794, subsidy in tlie first year had, in point of fact, been com- 
pleted within the time that was allowed as matter of gntce 
for the payment of his stipulated tribute. My Lords, hero 
I concluded my observations upon all the transactions 
relative to the first demand made, upon pretence of right in 
the superior Government to call for military assistance in 
time of war from its dependants, in the year 1778. 
fnanS u d on Lords, I now proceed to the second period of the 

CitJyt sing, transaction stated in this Article, and to the second demand, 
made in the year 1779. It is stated in the Article that 
“the said Warren Hastings did further, in or about the 
month of July, 1779, extort a like sum of five lacks of 
rupees from the said Cheyt Sing, under similar or such like 
pretences, and did compel the payment of the same by 
means of a military force, and did also extort the payment 
of a further sum of 2,000/. sterling, or thereabouts, on 
pretence of paying the expenses of the said force." 

My Lords, you will find in the 87th page of the printed 
Minutes Mr. Hastings’ motion in Gouncil, on the 19th of 
Difference in July, 1779, for the renewal of this demand. The justice of 
sta C nccs Um " the demand itself stands in a great degree upon the same 
if, 1 *! 1 ‘two So- ground with that of the first demand, in the year 1778 ; 
maud*. gome of the circumstances attending it are, perhaps, a little 
different. In the first place, it is stated by the learned Counsel 
that now, at least, there could be no doubt of the authen- 
ticity of these accounts respecting the war, which we have 
before, in the preceding parts of this Article, disputed. 
They ask therefore, oan it now be considered as a pretence 
Kxistcweof of Mr. HJfeings, during the actual subsistence of a war 
Franck 1 which had now been Carried on between France and Eng- 
land for more than a year, [that he] should now come 
forward and demand that aid which before he had demanded, 
in the year 1778, upon having received what we state to 
be not authentic accounts, but which the Counsel, I think, 
have sufficiently proved, as I before admitted, to have been 
such aooounts as would have justified, and indeed would 
have made it the duty of, a person anxious for the safety of 
the government with which ho was intrusted, to take 
measures of preparation? When I stated this before, I 
hope I was not understood to have given up anything of the 
Article, or to have made any admission that the Commons 
ofthe Awt* 7 ^ ave ^ een guilty of any inaccuracy in the statement of the 
received b Charge. I* we stated that the accounts were not authentic, 
Mr.°iiakt- )y wc did so upon Mr. Hastings' own authority. He says, 
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in the Minute in which he proposes those various mea - 12 mat m*. 
sures : — 

" The war having been notified to us, though not by authority, yet 
confirmed by evidence of such strength as to amount to a degree of 
certainty next to absolute, shall we proceed upon it as upon the grounds 
of a war declared and notified in all its forms ? ” 

This is in page 67 of the Minutes. 

There, my Lords, certainly, though stating it as a matter 
of information amounting almost to certainty, yet he con- 
ceives the accounts to want so much of authority as to 
make him diffident as to whether or no he would be justified 
in taking the same measures as if a war were actually 
declared in form. It was no otherwise that we stated it in 
the Article ; and when we stated, therefore, that it was a 
war of which he had received no authentic accounts, l trust 
we shall not be thought to have given any representation of 
it which is not borne out by the representation in this 
minute, by Mr. Hastings himself. But it is not worth while 
disputing much that matter. The learned Counsel asks, was 
it a pretence, now that war had been actually subsisting for 
so long a time? Was it now upon pretence of a war which 
did not exist, and of which he had not authentic accounts, 
that he was called upon to contribute ? The learned Counsel 
are aware, I think, of the weakness and fallacy of their 
argument in putting it in this manner; because, if your Lord- 
ships advert to that part of the Charge in which it is stated 
to be an unjust pretence, it is stated that a war in Europe is An Kore- 
an unjust pretence for making such a demand on Cheyt ground for 
Sing. But in the whole of the argument the Counsel sink 
the words “in Europe,” and argue upon it as if it were a war 
in India, and he immediately expecting an attack from some 
of the Indian powers. I do say that it is a pretence not 
warranted by justice for calling upon Cheyt Sing, and that 
calling for it upon such pretence would be of itself a sub- 
stantive crime, for which I should call in the same confidence 
upon your Lordships for your judgment. 

Immediately after the resolution of the Board to renew 
this demand, in 1779, it was ordered to be communicated 
through the Resident to Cheyt Sing. And, when it was so • 
communicated, Cheyt Sing, as usual, as is stated by the Demur on 
learned Counsel, and as I think is natural, did plead in- choytsing. 
ability to fulfil this additional demand upon him ; and in 
the payment of and discharge of it subsequent delays, or, as 
they call it , <e contumacious evasions,” did arisp. Mr. Graham 
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xamay vm. represented to the Council this demur on the part of Cheyt 
Sing, and complained of these delays of Cheyt Sing at the 
same time, In the printed Evidence, page 88, there is a 
letter of the 16th of August from Mr. Graham to Mr. 
Hastings. Cheyt Sing at the same time wrote to Mr. 
Hastings a letter which it will be material for your Lord- 
His letter to ships to observe, and which you will find in page 89, in' 
Ws. which he says 

“ I have been honoured with your letter, calling on me for the pay- 
ment of five lacks of rupees on account of the expence of the war for 
the present year, and understand its contents. My situation is well 
known to you, and I assure you without reserve that 1 have no ability 
left, nor is there any mode of relief for me but in the exertion of your 
favour. I am fully convinced that it is your desire, who are my master, 
to support me your servant; and last year you directed Sheik Ally 
Mecky that I should by any means — by disposing of my effects, or by 
He pleads a borrowing — make this one payment, and 1 should not be called on in 
Ixem'riUm f u *' ure * an d that you would take every means for my advantage and 
from Vrregu- support, I accordingly put in practice every method m my power, and 
Jar demands, by loans made good the requisition. It is now absolutely out of my 
power to raise the sum required, and I am, therefore, hopeful that you 
will be kindly pleased to excuse me the five lacks now demanded, and 
that nothing may he demanded of me beyond the amount expressed in 
the pottah which through your favour I obtained from the honourable 
English Company.” 

My Lords, in this letter, Clieyt Sing first of all states — - 
what it is material for your Lordships to observe, when you 
come to consider that Mr. Hastings had alleged his consent 
to the payment of the first demand— he alleges that it was 
under a promise that it should not be repeated above one 
year. lie further disputes the right according to the terms 
of his patta, which, he says, he had obtained through the 
favour and intercession of Mr. Hastings. These things it is 
material for your Lordships to observe, as heightening, in 
my opinion, the extreme injustice towards this man, who had 
been led to consent to the payment of this demand for one 
year under the express promise that it should not be rc- 
No answer peated ; to which allegation, in his letter, Mr. Hastings 
Mr u i n [ll l,y ma ^ es no reply, and never contradiots it, in any instance |hafc 
in^t°the I have yet been able to find. 

p ^ In consequence of the things complained of in the letter 

of the 1 6th of August, and received at Calcutta somewhere, 
I believe, about the 26th, the Council entered into a reso* 
is SSca m to write to Mr. Graham, in case the Raja should make 
the demand an y f ur th er excuses or delays, to send for the detachment 
* stationed nearest to Benares, in order to enforce the payment 
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of this second demand. Mr. Graham accordingly did so. 12 May not. 
A part of the subsidy had been discharged in the mean 
time— I believe, to the amount of two lacks and a half- 
before the arrival of the troops. The remainder was not 
discharged till after their arrival ; and, in addition to that, an 
additional sum of 2,00(M. was levied upon the Raja, upon of an 
pretence, as it is stated in the Article, of discharging the sumonjoooj. 
expense attending the march of these troops. With regard 
to the demand itself, such are shortly the transactions of the 
year 1779. I do not know that it is necessary for me to 
offer any new observation upon it to your Lordships, all 
that I offered upon the preceding one being strictly appli- 
cable. If I have succeeded in proving that, in the first 
instance, Mr. Hastings was guilty of a breach of the en- 
gagement subsisting between the Company and Cheyt Sing 
— that, supposing such an engagement not to have precluded 
him from the right he contends for, the exercise of the right 
under these circumstances was unjust and improper — that 
the selection of Cheyt Sing was injurious and oppressive- 
tile same objections will apply to the repetition of the The same 
demand in 1779 ; and upon the same ground Mr. Hastings StS to 9 
certainly must be judged. The only different circumstance mandT de * 
attending it is, that war now had subsisted for a year; that, 
instead of a surplus in the treasury, the Counsel have stated 
in their argument that there was an actual deficiency. I 
say, admitting the necessity, a partial selection makes the 
demand unjust, and that he could not be called upon alone 
to contribute to that necessity, whatever it might be. 

As to the other circumstance, the act of severity in Attempted 
occasioning the march of these troops to enforce the pay- oftile 
ment, the learned Counsel say, and with some degree of 
plausibility and justice, that a right must necessarily imply force, 
the means of enforcing it ; that, if the superior Government 
had a right to make this demand upon Cheyt Sing, they 
must also be supposed and understood to possess the means 
of enforcing it ; and therefore, that, if the demand were just 
and proper, the march of the troops, if necessary to enforce 
the payment and satisfaction of that demand, will be justified 
upon the same grounds as the justice of the demand itself. 

If necessary, it certainly will be so justified ; but the ques- 
tion is, was it necessary? 

The learned Counsel say it was necessary for this reason, 
because in the year before more lenient measures had been 
taken, and because the contumacy, as they term it, had 
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12 Mat 17 M, now been repeated; that it would have been trifling with 
the dignity and character of the British Government and 
lessening its energy, if he had not had recourse to more 
vigorous measures. This would have been a good -answer if 
jthe lenient measures they had observed the year before had 
not been effectual ; but, having been effectual, the Raja not 
having absolutely refused, but having made only these 
excuses in answer to the demands which Mr. Hastings was 
aware he would make, and which every native of India 
when called upon for money is always ready to make, as his 
only security against the increasing demand of those who 
wish to plunder him, Mr. Hastings might have expected, at 
least in the first instance, that such lenient measures as had 
been effectual the year before would have been effectual in 
this. But this, it seems, did not suit the dignity of the 
British Government : and accordingly, without having taken 
any previous measures to bring the Raja to acquiescence, 
they order the march of these troops to enforce this pay- 
ment, and, in addition, impose upon the Raja another sum 
of 2,000i., in order to defray the expense of the march of 
this detachment. Upon this statement I leave it for your 
Lordships to consider, in the first place, whether upon the 
grounds before stated by me the demand itself was just ; 
and, in the next place, whether, under all the circumstances 
of the case, Mr. Hastings was warranted in exercising such 
act of severity, and in imposing upon the Raja what I can 
consider only as a fine and an additional punishment for a 
contumacy of which, I think, he had not been guilty. 

Alleged ac- This demand is justified in page 89, also upon the same 
of l flJr?Frau- principles as that in page 88. And here we have again the 
cis - acquiescence of Mr. Francis. It is stated that there was no 

dispute upon the proposal for the renewal of the demands ; 
that all that appears upon the consultation to Mr. Hastings' 
proposal is, “ Agreed to the Governor General’s proposal.” 
It certainly does appear so. My general arguments upon 
this supposed acquiescence will apply here as they did before. 
But I have this further remark to make — that the acquiescence 
in the demand upon the renewed proposal of this year was 
after all the objections that had been stated to it in the year 
1778, when it had been determined, not as Mr. Hastings had 
promised Cheyt Sing, to be continued only for one year, but 
proposed to the Council as a war subsidy to last during the 
war; and that a reference had been made to the court of Direc- 
tors upon the question of right. That, pending that reference, 
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Mr, Francis, upon the renewed proposal under these circum- 12 May 179 *. 
stances, does appear to acquiesce, I admit ; but, when wo 
come to the further stages of the proceedings, what appears 
to be the true character of the conduct of Mr. Francis ? 

Your Lordships will find, in page 89 of the printed 
Minutes, that, upon Mr. Hastings making this proposal for 
the march of troops, Mr. Francis gave it his decided 
oj>position, stating : — 

“ I never approved of the additional demand beyond the stipulated 
tribute. I cannot, therefore, concur in the measure proposed. I firmly 
believe it to be unnecessary, even for its avowed purpose, and I am very 
much afraid that it will be attended with consequences ruinous to the 
Rajah and to his country.” 

This is the declaration of Mr. Francis’ opinion again in 
the year 1779. And yet, with this staring them in the face, 
the learned Counsel seriously argue to your Lordships, and 
hope for your Lordships to form your judgment upon the 
principle of Mr. Francis' acquiescence! 

But the learned Counsel do not stop there : they proceed Argument 
further, and they produce — or rather refer to — a letter pro- lette/oftiic 
duced by us of the 14th of January, 1780, written by the j^wth, 
Council to the court of Directors, which your Lordships will 1780 * 
find in page 90, giving an account of all those transactions. 

This letter appeared to be signed only by Mr. Francis, 

Mr. Wheler and Mr. Hastings ; and the learned Counsel 
ask, now that Mr. Francis had a majority — supposing that to 
be the fact which I deny to be the fact, and which I would 
have contradicted by the most unequivocal testimony, if the 
Counsel would have allowed me to examine Mr. Francis 
at the bar — supposing that to be the fact which I deny, 
that Mr. Wheler was completely under the influence and 
dominion of Mr. Francis, they ask, now that Mr. Francis 
had a majority, that he could have written what letter 
he pleased, how he came to write this letter of the 14th of 
January? 

In attending to this argument, it appears to me to be a 
sufficient answer, that this letter was only giving an account 
of the previous transactions of the Council ; that it was 
drawn up in consequence of a resolution of the Board ; that 
Mr. Barwell was at that time a member of it ; that, if they 
suppose Mr. Wheler to be under the influence of Mr. Francis, 

I have better authority to assert that Mr. Wheler was under 
the influence of Mr. Hastings ; that, therefore, Mr. Francis 
had not the majority they contend he had; and that this 
letter was only a formal instrument declaring what had been 
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12 May 1794, done at the Board, and as such signed by them, and by no 
means expressive of their opinions, — even admitting that 
which I do not admit, that, at that time, Mr, Francis had a 
majority in the Council. But it appeared to me a little 
singular, when I observed the date of this letter and recol- 
lected that Mr. Bar well had not left Calcutta till March 
following, that this letter should not appear to be signed by 
Mr. Barwell. I accordingly made inquiry upon that subject; 
and it turned out that, by some accident or other, a triplicate 
Discovery of of the letter, instead of the original, had been produced in 
naHettor^" evidence, to which Mr. Barwell’s signature did not appear. 
(Signature of searched for the original : we found it and produced it 
Mr. Barwcii. at the bar with the signature of Mr. Barwell ! And there 
Was an end of all this boasted argument of the majority of 
Mr. Francis. So much for the demand of 1779, and for the 
supposed acquiescence of the other members of the Council ! 
Third de- My Lords, I now proceed to the third demand, in the year 
cheytsmg. 1780; and here, if I admitted that in the year 1779 there 
was a deficiency in the treasury, that the distress of the 
Company had commenced, undoubtedly I must admit that 
in the beginning of the year 1780, or in the month of June 
d"« c S^f 1^80, when this demand was received, that distress had arisen 
the Com- to a most alarming height. But, my Lords, whatever the 
pa»y. distress of the Company’s affairs might be, I think I shall 
show to your Lordships that, in the course of this year, 1780, 
the demands upon the Baja were so unjust, made under 
circumstances so striking, increased in a proportion so unrea- 
sonable, that, whatever the distress of the Company might 
be,, these demands, renewed, repeated, and heaped upon this 
individual Baja, without the participation of any other mem- 
ber of the state, could not be justified even upon the principle 
of this necessity, great as it might appear to be. 

Mr. Hast- In page 92 of your Lordships’ printed Minutes, you will 
Mr find that, on the 22d of June, Mr. Hastings renews the 
220 o f J une , p r0 p 0sa } s f or a 8U bsidy of five lacs from the Baja of Benares. 

It is here material to remark that Mr. Hastings did this the 
His previous very day after he had received a present from this very 
twoiSL of Cheyt Sing of two lacs of rupees. On the 2 1st of June, 
tom cheyt Cheyt Sing's vakil, a person of the name of Sadanund, at 
Calcutta, made Mr. Hastings a present of two lacs of rupees. 
On the 22d of June, without any communication of this 
event to the Council, Mr. Hastings renews his demand 
for the additional subsidy of five lacs. It is stated in the 
Charge that this must have been offered by Cheyt Sing 
present. certainly with a view, or at least with a hope, to procure 
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some remission in these demands that were made upon him i2Mati7m. 
and some favour from the Governor General. This is denied 
on the other part by the prisoner. With what other view, 
or what other hope, it could be offered, I leave your Lord- 
ships to consider, and to judge whether it is likely, unless 
he hoped to be favoured with the remission of the additional 
demand of five lacs, or some favour, that he should add this 
addition of two lacs to that which he was called upon for, 
contrary, as he states, to the ability he possessed to pay it. 

I leave your Lordships to determine, upon the face of this 
transaction, whether it is possible that the vakil of Cheyt 
Sing could have given this money with any other view or 
any other purpose ; and I have only to state Mr. Hastings’ 
own account of it, given in his Defence before the House of 
Commons. 

The learned Counsel, on the other side, have used a great Mr. Haat-^ 
deal of argument in order to take from that Defence the b^Sre tho CO 
validity which, I am sure, your Lordships will annex to it Coramons * 

I shall not follow them through all their arguments upon 
that subject. They never can get rid of that Defence as a 
voluntary declaration of Mr. Hastings, if not composed, 
superintended, directed and produced, by him, as his state- 
ment of those facts upon which he rested his defence. And, 
my Lords, as I shall hereafter have occasion to recur to that 
Defence, in some other parts of the statement with which 
most unfortunately I shall trouble you upon this Article, I 
shall here state Mr. Hastings' own adoption of this Defence, 
if I may be allowed the term, by which he must be bound, 
and of which the learned Counsel’s ingenuity never can get 
rid. In page 377 of the printed Minutes, he states the 
discouragements under which he produces his Defence before 
the House of Commons : he says: — 

<( I shall mention but two points ; the first, is my being at all person- 
ally committed in my Defence ; since, in so wide a field of discussion, it 
would be impossible not to admit some things of which an advantage 
might be taken to turn them into evidence against myself.” 

My Lords, it is now contended, and proof has been Coun*cVs 
brought to your bar, that Mr. Hastings did not compose this 
Defence, and that, therefore, he is not pledged and bound by blfSyofk 
it. Now mind what he says to the House of Commons, to 
whom he offers this Defence, in hopes they will judge it 
sufficient to prevent finding and bringing this charge against 
him : — ■ 

** — whereas another might as well use as I could, or better, the same Mr. Hast- 
materials of my Defence without involving me in the same consequences; illg8 avows 
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12 May 17 & 4 . but I am sure that this honourable House will yield me its protection 
* against the cavils of unwarranted inference, and, if the truth can tend to 
autlior ftll ° conv ^ c ^ me > I am content to be myself the channel to convey it. The 
" A A * * other objections lay in my own breast. It was not till Monday last that 
I formed the resolution, and I knew not then whether I might not in 
consequence be laid under the obligation of preparing and completing in 
five days — and in effect so it has proved — the refutation of charges which 
it has been the labour of my accuser, armed with all the powers of 
Parliament, and at one time greater, to compile during as many years of 
almost undisturbed leisure; but I know myself equal to the under- 
taking, and I now only revert to my difficulties that the consideration of 
them may bespeak the candid allowance of this honourable House for 
any inaccuracies or for anything defective which may appear in my 
Defence ; but I claim no other indulgence on this account.*** 

Here, my Lords, he avows himself the author of this 
Defence, which, under difficulties, as he states, very great, he 
yet found himself equal to make, and to which he consents 
to be bound and pledged, as a true statement upon these 
articles upon which he was then threatened with an accusa- 
tion. This I should think was sufficient ; but this was not 
all. At his own request, this Defence was given in to the 
House of Commons and printed ; and Mr. Hastings, if he 
had not seen it, as some of them contended, till he heard it 
read at the bar, if even then he found anything in it which 
he disapproved, and which he believed not to convey a 
true statement of matters upon which he meant to rest his 
defence — even then he would have had an opportunity of 
Ho corrects correcting it, for he himself superintended the correction of 
press. 41 10 the press. And now they come forward and wish to per- 

suade your Lordships that this Defence was not the authentic 
declaration of such matters as he wished to rest upon ; that 
his Defence was composed by another; that he was not 
responsible for or hound by it in any degree ; and that your 
Lordships should dismiss it altogether from your considera- 
tion. I am sure you will consider that Defence, as it is, an 
authentic statement given in by himself which is evidence 
against himself — his own voluntary confession. But this 
your Lordships must determine. In this Defence, standing 
upon such authority, Mr. Hastings himself says — 

His account that Buxey Sadanund, the confidential servant of Clieit Sing, [had 
action with ~ ^ )ccn deputed to me in Calcutta by his master, to acknowledge his 
SadUMuiub former ill conduct, and to assure me of his implicit obedience and sub- 
mission in future. He was also entrusted by his master to endeavour to 
procure a remission of the payment of the annual sum of five lacks of 
rupees, which the Board had fixed, as his proportion of the expenses] of 
the war.” 


* Minutes of Mr- Hastings* Defence, read at the bar of the House of Com* 

inons. Printed in the Minutes of the Evidence, p. 10. 
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Here Mr. Hastings avows that the principal commission 12 mat 1794. 
of this person was actually to procure the remission of the 
payment of the additional subsidy. And what does he do in 
order to procure that remission ? He first expresses great 
sorrow for his former ill conduct, and promises obedience 
and submission in future; and then Mr. Hastings says, — 

“ I peremptorily refused his request and assured him on the restora- 
tion of peace [this additional subsidy should cease, and that this was all 
he must expect. Sadanund wrote to his master, and received a com- 
mission from him to give me the strongest assurances of his future 
obedience and submission to the orders of Government. And he was 
further directed to request my acceptance of two lacks of rupees as a 
present to myself].” 

He is charged with a negotiation to procure a remission of 
this additipnal subsidy. He promises obedience in future 
in order to obtain that remission; and he does more — lie 
offers a present to Mr. Hastings for his own private use. 

Mr. Hastings' reply to this was : — 

“ I cordially accepted his submission and assurance of obedience, but He refuses 
[said] that 1 must absolutely refuse his present, which 1 did.” the present. 

If it stood here, and that, having refused his present, 

Mr. Hastings had renewed this proposal of the annual sub- 
sidy, this transaction would not have worn the black appear- 
ance which at present it does. But he repented of this 
refusal, and, having been disappointed, he says, in the 
execution of his plan for attacking Madajee Scindia’s 
dominions — 

u which I deemed and which proved to he of the most [material conse- 
quence, and, being thwarted in it by my colleagues, on the plea of 
expense, which was the only material objection made to it, I determined 
to accept of the offer which 1 had before refused. And, on my return 
from the Council, the day I believe that my plan was. rejected, I sent to Subsequent- 
Sadanund, and told him I had reconsidered his master’s offer, and ^ acce P tii 
would accept the two lacks of rupees ; which I desired him to pay to the 
sub -treasurer, Mr. Crofts ; meaning to apply this money to defray the 
expedition against Scindia, and thereby hoping to obviate the only 
objection which had been made to this important undertaking].”* 

So that, on the very same day, Mr. Hastings, on his return 
from the Council, sends to this person and accepts that pre- 
sent which he had before refused, which had been offered 
him at the time this man was conducting a negotiation and 


* Minutes of Mr. Hastings’ Defence at the Bar of the House of Commons. 
Answer to the Eighth Charge. Printed for J. Debrett; London, 8vo., 1788, 
p. 154 
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i a Mat 1791 . endeavouring to procure a remission of the additional sub- 
sidy of five lacs. What must have been the man s under- 
standing of this ? Why, that Mr. Hastings had refused it 
in the first instance, being determined not to grant him a 
remission which it was proposed to obtain, but that, now he 
had altered his mind and accepted his present, lie meant to 
remit the five lacs. But does he accompany this acceptance 
with any declaration that he still intends to adhere to his 
original intention of exacting the additional subsidy ? He 
does no such thing. He receives the present with all 
Conceals the the character and mystery of guilt attending it; he con- 

toceipt, 

and renews 
the demand 
of five lacs. 

Here I must observe, en passant , that upon the acquies- 
cence of the Council in this proposal a great deal is rested, 
and particularly upon the acquiescence of Mr. Francis in 
this additional demand, in the year 1780, when he now, 
Actiuics- as it is contended, had an acknowledged majority. But will 
the Council J onr Lordships give any weight whatever to this argument 
norancc oF acquiescence of the Council, when you hear that 

the receipt Mr. Hastings had, the day before, received a present of two 
present, lacs from this very person upon whom he is going to impose 
this additional subsidy, with which he never acquainted the 
Council either then or afterwards? Do you believe that the 
Council would, if they had been aware that so great a sum 
as two lacs had already been received, have acquiesced in 
Mr. Hastings' proposal for a renewal of the demand ? Your 
Lordships will hold it to be certainly improbable that they 
should do so ; and, I am sure, this argument of the acquies* 
cence, in the first instance at least, you will dismiss as 
certainly unworthy your consideration. My Lords, the fact 
is that Mr. Hastings never, either then or afterwards, com- 
municated this to the Council ; that, a question having 
arisen respecting the quarter from which these two lacs had 
been received which had excited some .suspicion, it was at 
last brought out by a confidential agent of his, in an examina- 
fcvident in- tion before the House of Commons. But that it was his 
SffS2 intention to conceal it your Lordships cannot doubt, in the 
cXJSi the first place, from his own statement, and in the next, from the 
receipt. examination of Mr. Larkins. Mr. Larkins expresses an 
apprehension that Sadanund might betray Mr. Hastings’ 
acceptance of this present to some person or other ; and he is 


ceals it from his colleagues; and, the next day, with the 
greatest breach of faith to this man and greatest tyranny 
and injustice, he comes and renews the demand of this 
five lacs ! 
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asked — whom ho imagines Sadanund had betrayed the ^ May um. 
secret to? lie says, — 

“ I did not apprehend any particular person that Sadanund had 
betrayed Mr. Hastings to, but did suppose it very possible that Sada- 
mind would have told Mr. Francis this very circumstance.” 

With this intention, therefore, to conceal it, can your 
Lordships doubt as to the fairness of this transaction ? Can 
your Lordships doubt, upon the statement I have made, of 
the view and hope with which this was offered to Mr. Hast- 
ings? Can you doubt that Mr. Hastings, by accepting this 
present in the manner he did accept it, encouraged such a 
hope in the Raja? And, then, can your Lordships hesitate 
to say that he is guilty of additional injustice, in coming the 
next day, directly upon the back of the receipt of a present 
of this nature, and making this additional demand upon the 
unfortunate Raja? And then, as an argument, it is seriously Silence of 
urged here, that Cliey t Sing never claimed any such hope upon 111 !”® 
or expectation ; because, forsooth, he never in any of his sub- subjoct ‘ 
sequent representations to Mr. Hastings alluded to this 
receipt by Mr, Hastings! I admit he never did so ; and for 
the best of all reasons — -lie knew too well to whom he was 
writing. He knew too well what would have been the con- 
sequence of such an accusation on his part against a person 
possessing the power and authority with which Mr. Hastings 
was at that time invested. 

After having received a present to the amount of two lacs, 
as I have stated, Mr. Hastings, on the very next day, on the 
22d of June, proposes to renew the demand for the addi- 
tional subsidy. The same pleas of inability were urged this 
year, as in the former year, on the part of Cheyt Sing. 
However, the first payments of the subsidy were made at Payment in 
something of an earlier period than they had been in the subsidy! h ° 
pi'eceding years. Your Lordships will find the dates of 
them accurately given in page 111 of the printed Minutes, 
in the note upon the Narrative; and you will find that by 
the 3d of August one lac had been discharged, and by the 
24th of September two lacs and 47,000 rupees of the addi- 
tional subsidy had been paid, which, taking in the amount of 
the two lacs received as a present from Sadanund, would 
have made a payment of the whole additional subsidy of five 
lacs, as exacted in the first year, with a deficiency of only 
53,000 rupees. So that I have a right to state that on the 
24th of September Cheyt Sing had actually discharged the 
additional subsidy of five lacs which Mr. Hastings and the 
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12 may i7oi, Council had determined to exact from him during the con- 
tinuance of war. This payment of the two lacs was unknown 
to the Resident at Benares — was unknown to the Council, 
who were acquainted only with the additional demand of 
five lacs. And, after having made good his first payment up 
to the 3rd of August, at which time lie had discharged a lac, 
other delays occurred, and Mr. Fowkc wrote a letter to the 
Council complaining of, what is there termed, the evasions of 
Anger of Mr. Cheyt Sing. Mr. Hastings then, furious at this delay on the 
tKo!f- sat part of the Baja, comes with this letter of Mr. Fowke's in 
ofTh^pay. 1 his hand to the Council, threatening his vengeance for this 
ment. contumacious resistance to, what he terms, the just demands 
of his superior Government, which he was bound to comply 
with in so great distress ; and lie proposes to the Council to 
conduct itself with great severity towards him. lie unfor- 
tunately, however, at the time he complained of the Baja’s 
remissness in making this payment, still forgot to tell them 
that he had received a present of two lacs, which would at 
that time have left the Raja in arrear only 53,000 rupees. 
[Omitting] that transaction altogether, he complains of the 
Baja’s contumacious evasions of this demand, and proposes 
severe measures. And here we have much stress again laid 
upon the acquiescence of Mr. Francis. In consequence of 
these letters, the Board order — 

Mr. Powkc “ that Mr. Fowke do inform the Rajah ‘that the Board arc much dis- 
tofrwist^oli Phased with those affected delays, knowing his ability to make imme- 
irnmediate diatc payment of the subsidy ; and that lie peremptorily require him to 
payment. discharge it. Ordered ; — that Mr. Fowke be desired to remit the 
sum when received, by shroffs if possible, or by any safe mode of remit- 
tance, to Major Camac, for the expenses of the detachment under his 
command \ and that Major Camac be advised accordingly.” 

quSen^eof Lords, the Counsel say this happened [on the 21st of 
Mr. Frauds. August ; but it happened,] not, as is stated by some inac- 
curacy, on the 21st of August, but, as the date of the con- 
sultation will prove, upon the 7th of September. They 
say ; — “ This happened, as it will be material to recollect, in 
order to apply it to the subsequent part of the charge, upon 
the 21st of August 1780, and it is in page 93. So that here 
Mr. Francis concurs in the resolution of the Board with 
Mr. Hastings. By his opposition to that resolution he might 
have carried it the other way — arguing always that 
Mr. Francis could command the absolute acquiescence of 
Mr. Wheler : — “ * That he, Mr. Fowke, do inform the Rajah 
that the Board are much displeased with these affected 
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delays, knowing liis ability to make immediate payment.’ 12 may not. 
Did Mr. Francis, or did he not, know the ability of the .Raja ~ 
to make immediate payment, in 1780, when he signed a con- 
sultation stating that to be a fact within his knowledge ? I 
have so high a respect for the character of Mr. Francis that 
whatever he states to be a fact I believe to be a fact, merely 
because he states it ; and, upon the ground of his having 
stated that in the year 1780, 1 take it to be a fact beyond all 
controversy, and they are calumniators who would state the 
reverse : it is a fact within the knowledge of Mr. Francis 
that they were affected delays on the part of the Raja/'* 

This is the argument which the Counsel found upon this 
transaction. 

It occurred to me, upon reference to the dates, that, on the 
7th of September 1780, it was not very probable that 
Mr. Francis could have been present in the Council. When 
the learned Counsel on the other side recollect an event 
which had lately taken place, they will sec that it was impos- 
sible that he should be there. But I own I was surprised Mr. Francis 
that there should be so clear evidence of his not being pre- JttiVo con- 
sent in the very page from which the learned Counsel was smitatlon * 
quoting. At the same time that he was arguing upon his 
supposed acquiescence in this minute, at the consultation in 
which he supposed him to have been present, if be had only 
been at the pains to look at the top of the page, where the 
names of the members are inserted who were present at the 
Council, lie would have found that if Mr. Francis had been 
there lie would not have had a majority, because Sir Eyre 
Coote and Mr. Hastings were both present; in the next 
place, that Mr. Francis was indisposed I And here again is 
another of those brilliant arguments founded upon the 
acquiescence of Mr. Francis, which all along have pretty 
much as good foundation in fact as the instances I have 
stated. 

I was a little inaccurate in saying the two lacs and a half 
were completed on the 7th : they were not completed till 
the 24th. But additional complaints after this came from 
Mr. Fowke, stating that, notwithstanding all his promises, 
the Raja still put off the payment by affected delays. This Further do- 
letter of Mr. Fowke is dated the 27 th of September, when, SSrt ortuS 
as I have stated, two lacs and 47,000 rupees of the addi- 


* See speech of Mr. Dallas, vol. iii. p. 98 . 
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The fine is 
remitted. 
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tional subsidy had been actually discharged. Mr. Hastings 
says 


“ Such an instance of contempt shown by the Rajah of Benares to the 
authority of this Government, at the time m which his fidelity and gra- 
titude for the many obligations which he owes to it ought to have 
prompted him to make a voluntary tender of that aid which he now 
refuses after repeated promises to grant it, merits some mark at least of 
the resentment of the Board. For that reason, l must recommend that 
Mr. Fowke he directed to demand instant payment of the balance due of 
his subsidy ; and, if lie shall not have paid it at the time of the receipt 
of this letter, to exact from him in the name of the Board the further 
sum of one lack of rupees, as a fine for his pa^t disobedience; that, to 
enforce this order, Brigadier General Hibbert bo directed to issue orders 
to the commanding officers of the battalions of the nearest station to 
Benares to march immediately to that place, and to wait such orders as 
may be hereafter transmitted to them. Tn the meantime the Board may 
be informed of the reception given by the Rajah to the present order, 
and it is hoped that it may be such as shall render it unnecessary to 
proceed to extremities against lihn.” 

My Lords, here is Mr. Hastings then, upon the receipt of 
this letter upon the 27th of September, proposing to the 
Council and carrying a resolution, in consequence of this 
delay in the payment, to impose a fine upon the Raja of a lac 
oi rupees for his disobedience and his contumacy, and to 
enforce it by ordering a detachment from the nearest station. 

My Lords, I will not repeat what I have stated of the 
amount of the subsidy that had been discharged and included 
in the two lacs : I will here urge it as another argument 
respecting what has been alleged about the acquiescence 
of the Council, that, at the time, Mr. Hastings never informed 
them of the receipt of two lacs, which probably would have 
made a great difference in their determination. Whether in 
consequence of this threat, or not, I will not presume to 
determine, however, after some more delays, on the 18th of 
October, Mr. Fowke writes to the Council that the whole of the 
balance had been discharged ; and the march of the troops, on 
the receipt of this letter from Mr. Fowke, was countermanded. 
This letter was received at Calcutta on the 2nd of November. 
What happened? — This fine was remitted. The march of 
the troops was countermanded; but did, therefore, the 
demands on the Raja for this yeflr cease ? — No, my Lords ; 
on this very day, on the 2nd of November, when they 
received accounts of the completion of this payment of the 
additional subsidy of five lacs, which with the two that had 
been taken from Sadanund made, in the course of the year, 
a payment of seven, in addition to the stipulated tribute — 
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on that very day Mr. Hastings comes and proposes in i2MTayi 79*. 
Council another demand : — to ask the Raja to furnish such Mr<1Jast . 
cavalry as he could spare for the assistance of the Company. ^ TurtnoV s 
I here must admit, what has been urged and dwelt upon 
by the learned Counsel, that the distress of the Company 1 S for cuv ah y. 
affairs was now at the greatest height. They have not 
exaggerated the distress of that period. They have not gone 
too far in borrowing a description from that specimen ofpauy. orn ~ 
matchless eloquence which, if it existed without any other 
proof, would hand the author of it down to posterity as 
the most eloquent man that existed.* It was at that period 
when Ilydcr Ali [had invaded the Carnatic with a force of 
100,000 men, and was threatening the settlement of Madras.] 

It was at this period of horror everywhere prevailing over 
the affairs of the Company, in this situation of distress, 'I 
admit, that Mr. Hastings made an additional demand of cavalry 
from the liaja of Benares. But though the distress increased, 
though the calamities of the Company increased to this alarm- aui lmm 
ing degree, were there, therefore, to be no demands upon any cxciuLveiy. 
but this unfortunate liaja ? was he the only person to be called 
upon to contribute upon all occasions of these calamities ? 

Was there a war in Europe, — to whom do they apply but to 
the liaja of Benares? Was the settlement of [Madras] 
threatened with an attack, — to whom do they apply but to 
the Raja of Benares? Is Bombay in danger? — has Ilyder 
Ali made an irruption into the Carnatic? — do you apprehend 
a Mahratta invasion ? Exact a subsidy from the Raja of 
Benares. All this without a contribution, however small, 
from any other persons who were members of the same 
state and equally interested in the preservation of Benares ! 

Let them state these calamities to amount to what they state 
them, and let them show that horrible scene of desolation 
and ruin produced by the irruption of Ilyder Ali into the 
Carnatic, and then let them justify this demand, if they 
can, which is made singly upon Cheyt Sing ; completed upon 
the very day on which lie made that enormous payment of 
seven lacs, at the time when no other member of the British 
empire was called upon to contribute. 

Your Lordships will not justify, even on the principle 
of necessity, demands so extravagant and disproportioned as 
these demands, thus made and increased upon the Raja. 

And, when they were thus increased upon him, will you 


See Mr. Law’s speech, vol. ii. p. 631 . 
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12 may i 79 i. wonder at his evasions — at any endeavour that he might 
make to avoid such demands being made upon him at 
pleasure ? The instant you departed from the terms of the 
agreement which secured him in the enjoyment of his 
territories, under the payment of a certain stipulated tribute 
and nothing more, he had no longer any security. The pre- 
cedent once established, it might be increased upon him, 
as it was increased upon him, either according to tho 
exigencies of the state, or the avarice or vengeance of tho 
person who presided in it. 

Chpyt Sing Will you, therefore, think that Cheyt Sing was criminal 
evading do- for endeavouring by pretended excuses, even if they could be 
hohrcacu^f 0 P rovc ^ be pretended — by any excuses he made — to avoid 
faith. subjecting himself to oppression of this nature ; or will you 
not rathor condemn the person who had driven him to this 
necessity, who, contrary to good faith, policy, and that sacred 
trust he held for the honour of Great Britain, exacted thoso 
demands from him, in direct contradiction to his engagements, 
supported by no right, and not even justified upon that 
principle of necessity which he invariably urges as the prin- 
ciple of all his actions ? You will not admit that it can bo 
justified upon such grounds. 

He made then, on the 2nd November, the very day that 
he received an account of the payment of the additional sub- 
sidy — the five lacs, making, with the two lacs from Sadanund, 
a payment over and above his stipulated tribute in that year 
alone of seven lacs of rupees — he asked for an addition of 
cavalry. This, in the first place, was stated in general 
terms — as many as the Iiaja could spare. Afterwards a 
Two thou- specific number was mentioned, and 2,000 were demanded* 
aomanded. ry Lords, upon the lowest computation, the expense of 
2,000 cavalry would be greater than any thing that had 
been demanded from him in this year. But it is said that 
the expense would not be greater to him, and would not be 
felt by him at least, because he had these troops actually on 
foot ; and he was only called upon to furnish as many from 
those which he had now in his pay [as he could spare], and 
whom it would not be thought unreasonable in a superior 
Government not to leave idle in his possession, at a time of 
so much necessity. — I hope I state the argument fairly: I 
The number am sure I mean so to do. — When they state this so broadly, 
troopa llajas I should have thought it incumbent upon them to havo 
fu exeesa°of (! stated some proof of their assertion ; and I shall be glad to 
ment« quin> know where they find, in any evidence that has been pro- 
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duced, any proof that will satisfy your Lordships' minds that 12 May itoi. 
the Raja had such a hotly of cavalry as could be spared 
with safety from his collections ? 

In the first place, it is stated that they were not necessary 
to his collections ; and this is rested upon the authority of 
Mr. Markham. I have to refer your Lordships principally, 
for an answer to this, to the evidence which was produced by 
us in reply from Mr. Duncan's report; in which you will 
find, from the spirit of the zamindars in that country, that, in 
the time of Bulwant Sing — that, in the time of Chcyt Sing — 
and that, even after the expulsion of Chcyt Sing, it was A^ir^oforrc 
necessary to employ a considerable body of troops in order thecoiioV- 0 
to enforce the collection of the revenues. But I would refer il^vciTuc"** 
also to an evidence of their own, produced for another 
purpose, namely, to prove Chcyt Sing’s disaffection: I mean, 
a letter from Mr. Graham, which your Lordships will find M V r 1 .< I ; t raiia?n. 
in page 1004 of the printed Minutes, in which he is giving 
proofs of Chcyt Sing's disaffection ; one of which is, that at 
a period, in 1777, he had been collecting troops at Ram- 
nagur, which, he says, was additionally suspicious, because 
the removal of his troops from the mufussai at this period 
of the season is evidently incompatible with the success of 
his collections. 

Will your Lordships then adopt, not only after the 
testimony we have given ourselves, but upon this which they 
have given — will you adopt what Mr. Markham says — that 
a hundred horse will be sufficient for his collections ; or will 
you believe what Mr. Duncan says — that from the time of 
Bulwant Sing it had been necessary to use a considerable 
body of troops in enforcing the collections ; and what 
Mr. Graham says — namely, that his bringing them from the 
collections was a suspicious circumstance, because they 
could not be spared without endangering their failure ? 

But what is the proof that lie had them at all — at least, to ^ v r ia ^ T ^ of 
the number that has been stated by the Counsel ? Some he lmm as to 
certainly must have had. Mr. Markham says that he had of the Saja/s 
from 2,500 to 3,000. — You will find it in page 1691 of tliQ troo i >s - 
printed Minutes : — 

4< What was the number of his cavalry at that time ? ” — “ I thought 
he had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; 2,f>00 1 thought lie had, but afterwards 
it proved that he had many more, to the number of 3,000 — I believe, 
more than 3,000 ; that is, I mean after the disturbances were over, and 
that we had experienced his horse in the field.” 

Why, my Lords, what sort of proof is this ? Mr. Markham, 
without giving yon any account of his means of knowledge, 
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n Mat i 7 im. says, lie thought he had 2,000 or 3,000. What made him 
think so ? Why, he thought so from the number of horse he 
had in the field when in actual war against the British 
Government. How does it appear that he had these troops, 
from which it .is now contended that it was an act of con- 
tumacy and disobedience in him to refuse to contribute such 
a number as the necessities of the Company at that time 
required ? Why, my Lords, such proof as will not be 
regarded by your Lordships. And the heaping upon him two 
additional demands in this manner, I am sure, whatever the 
necessities of the Company may be stated to be, must be 
regarded by your Lordships as an act of monstrous injustice 
and oppression. 

nxannim- In order to set this matter in a clear light, and to conclude 
ituja’s ox- 0 upon this point, it would be worth your Lordships’ while to 
fwthe^ear attend to what the amount of the Huja’s expenditure for 
378 °- that year must have been. lie paid, as your Lordships will 
find in the printed Minutes, page 70, twenty-two lacs. 
Annual tri- seventy thousand rupees, which is [220,000] pounds sterling, 
but0, a fixed stipulated tribute. This tribute he was to remit to 
Calcutta. And, my Lords, we have given in evidence that 
from the expense of remittance he was allowed a deduction 
of two per cent. , which your Lordships will find, page 334 
of the printed Minutes, in a letter from the Council to the 
Directors, stating that Cheyt Sing has now agreed to pay the 
amount of his tribute, being sicca rupees 22, 66, 180, into 
the treasury at Calcutta, by equal monthly kists or instal- 
ments, and is to receive two per cent premium on the 
amount for the charge of remittance. 

Now, my Lords, examining Mr. Markham upon this 
question— in page 1729 of the Evidence — we asked him: — 

Loss Oil the f< What does the exchange of remittance of these sums of money 

expense of amount to ? ” — “ I cannot inform you.” “ l)o you not think they 
tt/et^bu am0U11 ted from two to fourteen per cent.?” — “The exchange, as I 
to Calcutta, yesterday stated, varied every day.” “ Do you think it ever was less 
than two per cent. ? ” — “ l do not believe it was ever less than two per 
cent” “ Do you think it sometimes amounted to above fourteen per 
refit. ? ” — “ I have Known fourteen per cent, and 1 have known two and 
a half, which I put as extremes.” “ Whether six per cent, be a proper 
medium?” — “The honourable Manager is carrying me away without 
necessity, for the exchange of twenty-two lacks and a half or twenty- 
three lacks is settled in the pottah and cabooleat of the Rajah, and there- 
fore I refer to that for a certainty.” “ Whether six per cent, be a fair 
medium ? ” — “ The fact is in the pottah and the cabooleat.” “ What in 
fact does the remittance of money from Benares to Calcutta cost upon 
an average, as near, as you can tell?” — “ I will answer the question; — 
that what he was to pay was an agreement between himself and the 
Company ; blit, with respect to any other sums, I can say no more than 
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what has been stated, which was 3ix per cent.— I should say it might be 12 Mat 1794 . 
seven or more/’ 

Now the first thing I have to remark here is, that that 
assertion of Mr. Markham — that what he was to pay was 
settled by an agreement between him and the Company — is 
expressly contradicted by that letter which I have read from 
the Council to the Directors, at the time that the payment 
of this tribute was first of all settled, in which it is stated 
that there was no agreement made, further than that he 
should be allowed two per cent, for the expenses of remit- 
tance. Then, if the. expense of remittance was, as Mr. Mark- 
ham has stated, from six to seven per cent., the Kaja must 
have been at a loss of so much as that sum exceeds the 
two per cent which is the only allowance made to him in 
the terms of the agreement ; for there is no such agree- 
ment as Mr. Markham states, the only indulgence being 
an allowance of two per cent . for the expense of remit- 
^ tancc, and he must himself have stood the loss of all over 
* and above that in the expense of remittance. Stating this 
from Mr. Markham — which I dare say was not unfavourably 
stated — at six or seven per cent., deducting two per cent . 
from that, the expense of the remittance of the stipulated 
tribute would be about a lac of rupees, or 10,000/. sterling. 

It is not necessary, 1 believe, to calculate the expense of 
remittance upon the war subsidy. This, as it was paid at Amount of 
Benares, was 54,000/. sterling. The present in gold mohurs IhS* w Sf0P 
by Sadanund would be 23,871/. The whole making ° 3Car ‘ 
346,564/. That would be the amount of the demands made 
upon the Raja in that year, taking them altogether. 

If, in addition to this, [the fact is considered of] his wdiole Amount of 
net revenue being stated by Mr. Markham at forty -six lacs, reveimc * 
and what he could save, exclusive of the annual tribute, 
being estimated by him at eleven lacs, I will leave your 
Lordships to judge how much could be left to this person of 
his revenue, in that year in which these increased demands 
were paid. Out of this eleven he paid at once seven lacs in 
a present by Sadanund and in his additional subsidy. I 
state the cavalry at so much more. And, with the expense of 
remittance, and the establishment which* a man in his situ- 
ation must keep up, I am convinced, if you add them all 
together, your Lordships will find them, upon the showing of 
figures which cannot need any argument whatever, to exceed 
the whole amount of his revenue that year. 
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12 M ay 1 794 . My Lords, I have not troubled your Lordships, upon 
Conduct of two demands of the additional subsidy of five lacs 

Mi. Francis. [ n f} ie y ear 1780, and upon the demand of cavalry, with 
any arguments upon Mr. Francis' acquiescence. During 
the period that I speak of, the concealment from him and 
from the Council of the receipt of the two lacs by Sada- 
nund would of itself effectually destroy any arguments 
which the Counsel can derive from that supposed acquies- 
ence. But, my Lords, at that period Mr. Francis certainly 
stood in somewhat of a particular situation ; and, at the time 
of the last demand of cavalry, on the 2d of November, 1780, 
I believe he had withdrawn himself from an ineffectual 
opposition to the measures which he found it impossible for 
him to prevent. He was then on the eve of his return to 
England, and actually left Calcutta in the course of the very 
month when this last demand was made. But I deny that 
Mr. Francis could ever have had power to prevent it. 

I offered to the Counsel-- and I wish that they could now 
accept it— to call Mr. Francis into that box and subject him 
to all their cross-examination ; and I am convinced of what 
your Lordships' judgment would have been upon his evidence 
— if ihey had not prevented it — with respect to the influence 
he had over Mr. Wheler, and the power of preventing 
the constant repetition and extension of the demands upon 
the Baja of Benares. The question was asked and the 
answer was given. Mr. Francis gave a decided No ! to the 
question— which by some accident does not appear upon the 
printed Minutes. Perhaps it was proper it should not, your 
Lordships having determined not to receive his evidence. 
The grounds of that determination it certainly is not for me 
oiKmi'by now t0 depute: I dare, say your Lordships were actuated by 
hisexmina- the best P rinci P les in giving th ? determination you did. But, 
tion. when the Counsel were arguing so much upon the sup- 
posed acquiescence of Mr. Francis, I should have thought it 
common candour and common fairness, where nothing more 
than their consent was necessary in order to have it sub- 
stantiated or contradicted by bis testimony, that they would 
have given that consent, and that we should have had an 
opportunity of examining him to those points upon which so 
much stress has been laid. But it seems that these gentle- 
men, though anxious for the honour of Mr. Hastings and for 
their own reputation for candour and fairness, are yet more 
anxious for the principles of equity and justice and the esta- 
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bli tilted rules of proceeding ; and, however it might be neccs- 12 May mi, 
sary, and consistent witli their reputation for candour and 
for fairness, yet, rather than that the rules of proceeding 
should suffer any wound by a deviation from what they 
contend to be the established practice, that they would re- 
nounce that advantage, and that they would refuse their con- 
sent to the examination of Mr. Francis, even upon the point 
upon which they had so nearly attacked him in his private 
character, and upon which they had laid so much stress in the 
defence of their client. Therefore, upon this ground, I have 
little fear of what your Lordships’ determinations will be. 

And here 1 shall conclude my observations upon the first R^eapituia- 
part of these transactions, which 1 contend do constitute a 
main branch of the criminality of the prisoner with respect 
to the present Charge ; — that he did, in the year 1778, 
contrary, as 1 contend, to his engagements with the Raja, 
but, whether contrary or not, upon principles and in a 
mode which justice cannot warrant — that he did, in 1778, 
contrary to faith and to the performance of his duty, exact 
an additional subsidy of five lacs from the Raja; that in 
1779 he repeated that unjust demand, and enforced it with 
measures of unnecessary severity, and added to the punish- 
ment of the Raja by an additional payment of 2,000i. ; that 
in 1780 he again repeated it, under this most odious circum- 
stance of having secretly and in the dark, the very day before, 
received a present from the confidential agent of this person, 
which, as 1 contend, could have been offered with no other 
view than with a hope of the remission of the subsidy; that, 
upon the very day in which he received the accounts of the 
payment being completed for that year, he made another 
demand for a body of cavalry, the expense of which would 
have been more than equal to all the demands put together 
in the course of this year, aud which, if added to the rest, 
would literally have left the Raja nothing remaining of the 
revenue he derived from the territory of Benares. 

Under these circumstances it was, then, that, in the begin- Mr. Hast- 
ning of the year 1781, the whole of these demands having pSTo" 
been satisfied — after evasions, I admit, but which, as I 
before contended, are more to be considered as proofs of vinces « 

Mr. Hastings’ criminality than as instances of disaffection in 
the Raja — at the beginning of the year 1781, when all these 
demands had been satisfied, Mr. Hastings proposed to make 
a journey into the upper provinces. And, my Lords, the Ostensible 
purpose with which he undertook that journey it will be thoTourm v. 
material for your Lordships to remark. The purpose was, 
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i&mayi 79 i. as you will find in page 103 of the printed Evidence, in 
Mr. Hastings' minute — first, 

“ to visit the province of Oude, in hopes that, from minute and personal 
observations of the circumstances of that country, the system of manage- 
ment which has been adopted, and the characters and conduct of the 
persons employed, he may possibly be able to concert and establish some 
plan by which the province of Oude may in time be restored to its 
former state of affluence, good order and prosperity.” 

I suppose it means that this was the first abject of the 
journey. The next object was, that it would afford him — 

“ an opportunity of negotiating effectually with the Berar Government, 
and filing Moodajee Boosla to act decidedly and openly in our favour.” 

This minute is on the 21st. May, 1781. These, in the 
first instance, are the reasons assigned by Mr. Hastings for 
this journey into the upper provinces. At this time, as I 
shall afterwards have occasion to remark to your Lordships, 
the charges against Cheyt Sing, according to Mr. Hastings' 
present vindication, had now amounted to their greatest 
height — the charges of disaffection, of bad police, of pre- 
meditated rebellion, evinced in his conduct, as it is said, by 
testimony incontrQvcrtible. 

Mr. Hastings mentions the two objects of his journey to 
be — first, “ to visit the province of Oude, in hopes that, 
from a minute and personal observation of the circumstances 
of that country, the system of management which has been 
adopted, and the characters and conduct of persons em- 
ployed, he may possibly be able to concert and establish 
some plan by which the province of Oude may in time be 
restored to its former state of affluence, good order and 
prosperity secondly, that it would afford him u an 
opportunity of negotiating effectually with the Berar Go- 
vernment, and fixing Moodajee Boosla to act decidedly and 
openly in our favour. 0 

N<> wontion In this first minute, there is not one word of his having 

sing hi the any intention of making any alteration, or doing anything 
miimtc. whatever, with respect to the Raja of Benares. However, 
in a subsequent consultation, on the 3d of July, which was 
three or four days before he actually set out, which is in 
page 104, it is there resolved — no mention having been 
made of it, by the bye, in any of the previous minutes of 
either Mr. Wheler or Mr. Hastings, who at that time wJfee 
the only members remaining in the Council — in the cre- 
dentials it is said, that — 

“ Whereas besides the said purposes ” — mentioned quite incidentally, 
as a collateral business which he might have an opportunity of executing 
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en passant in his way through Benares, but which was nothing less than 12 Mat 1704. 
to exact a fine of 500,000/., and in case the Rajah did not comply to " ' 
divest him of his rajahship, — “ it is hereby resolved that the Governor ^; s 
General shall be and is invested with full powers and authority to form sequent ly 
such arrangements with the Rajah of Benares for the better government 
and management of his zemindarv, and to perform such acts for the ranwements 
improvement of the interest which the honourable Company possesses 
in it, as he shall think tit and consonant to the mutual engagements vcrmmfnt of 
subsisting between the Company and the Rajah.” Benares, 

This is all that you hear, in any ostensible and authentic 
document — of his private communications with those he 
could trust I shall have afterwards to speak* — but this is all 
your Lordships hear, in the first instance, in any ostensible 
and authentic document, of any intention that Mr. Hastings 
had, in taking this journey, of doing anything with regard to 
the Raja of Benares — that he was incidentally €t to form 
such an arrangement with the Rajah of Benares” — not to 
inflict such punishments on him as his contumacy and his 
pretended rebellion appear to deserve — but “ to form such 
arrangements with the Rajah of Benares for the better 
government of his zemindary, and to perform such acts for 
.the improvement of the interest which the honourable 
Company possesses in it, as he shall think fit and consonant 
to the mutual and actual engagements.” This is the avowed 
and ostensible purpose of Mr. Hastings going at that time 
to Benares, as he afterwards contends, in possession of proof 
of the crimes of Cheyt Sing, with a determination to inflict 
an exemplary punishment upon him ! This is the way in 
which he states it for the information of his superiors ; 
and this is the authority which he gets in the credentials 
given him for his conduct during that journey ! 

My Lords, it appears, however, that this was not the real liis real in- 
purpose. The settlement with the Nawab of Oude, the fevyinU a** 
negotiation with the Raja of Berar were, as your Lord* Spon^cueyt 
ships will think, inconsiderable objects compared with that sing, 
which is only collaterally and incidentally stated — compared 
with what his determination was with respect to the Raja of 
Benares — a determination, in consequence of crimes im- 
puted to him — which I shall afterwards have to speak upon 
to your Lordships — to exact from him a fine, over and above 
all he had demanded in this year, of 500,000/., and, if he 
refused to pay it, to dispossess him of his zamindary. 

How does it appear that this was his intention ? It 
appears from his own Narrative, which your Lordships will 
find in page 114 of the printed Minutes ; and he appeals to 
Mr. Wheler, with whom he had communicated — jointly 
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wMAjjVM.witb whom he had entered these minutes on the consul- 
itis convcr- tations — jointl/ with whom he had himself drawn up these 
this subject credentials — he appeals to Mr. Wheler for reference to a 
Whoicn* private conversation, in order to prove what were his real 
intentions : — 

“ He will doubtless recollect the conversation which I had with him 
on the eve of my departure from Calcutta; our mutual opinion of Chcit 
Sing’s past conduct; mine of the justice and policy of exacting an 
exemplary punishment for it by a large pecuniary mulct ; the sura to 
which I then declared my resolution to extend it ; my conviction of his 
ability to pay it, and the two alternatives on which 1 had resolved, if he 
refused to submit to it. He will also remember that I bespoke his 
confidence in the means which I should use for this end, and his support 
in the issue of them. I intreat him to give me his formal and circum- 
stantial attestation of these facts, and that lie will permit it to he 
inserted in this part of my narrative. After such an appeal, it would he 
as superfluous as indelicate to call in the aid of other testimonies. If all 
that were required were no more than to ascertain that I did hold such 
a conversation as that which I allude to with him, the conclusion will 
he much strengthened by its agreement with declarations made by me 
on the same subject, and nearly at the same point of time, to others. 1 
shall, therefore, require similar attestations from Major Palmer, my 
military secretary, and from Mr. Anderson, my appointed assistant on 
this deputation. With these references and their result, 1 shall make my. 
last and Solemn appeal to the breast of every man who shall read this, 
whether it is likely, or morally possible, that I should have tied down 
my own future conduct to so decided a process and series of acts, if I 
had secretly intended to threaten or to use a degree of violence for no 
other purpose than to draw from the object of it a mercenary atonement 
for my own private emolument, and suffer all this tumult to terminate in 
an ostensible and unsubstantial submission to the authority which I 
represented? ” 

My Lords, this is the indubitable appeal which he makes 
to that conduct which, he says, had tied him down to a 
decided process and series of acts ; having neglected in all 
these minutes — in the credentials — in all that had pre- 
viously passed in any public manner — to state these things 
which were then, as he says, notorious and fixed, and which 
he thought proper not to put upon the minutes, but to 
confine to the private breast of Mr. Wheler. And, accord- 
ingly, Mr. Wheler gives him the testimony he requires ; 
which your Lordships will find in a note, stating that he 
understood it to be Mr. Hastings’ intention either to inflict 
an exemplary punishment on Cheyt Sing, or to make him 
pay largely for his pardon. 

prSSpio of * caimot state this to your Lordships, I am sure, without 
the design, exciting your indignation at once at the assertion of so 
horrible a principle as that money should be made the 
foundation of any judicial proceedings. If this be the 
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principle of criminal justice, all the securities of civil 12 Mivirw. 
society are torn up by the very roots. Admit once this 
principle, and all the rules and maxims of distributive 
justice are at an end for ever. Government has no longer 
an interest in the preservation of the people : it will look 110 
longer to the prevention of crimes or to the encouragement 
of those arts which make men happy : it has, on the con- 
trary, an interest in disorder, an interest in promoting 
crimes as the fruitful source of fines and confiscations. This 
is the principle of criminal justice asserted by Mr. Hastings : 
and what is this but a character of the most odious tyranny 
that ever existed ? 

God forbid, my Lords, that Mr. Hastings should be tried 
upon those principles himself! We are now engaged in a 
war the exigencies of which are already pressing. Wo are 
now engaged in a war the exigencies of which, before we 
may meet again, may possibly be considerably increased. 1 
do not, I think, say too much, if I say that it is possible 
Mr. Hastings may be convicted upon the charges that arc 
brought against him. Acting as I do from a thorough 
conscientious opinion of his guilt, I must expect that he will 
be so. About the period at which your Lordships, probably, 
will be called upon to pronounce your verdict upon this 
great cause — which, I trust I shall not be accused of. endea- 
vouring to promote delay if I say, I think cannot be 
reasonably expected before the next session of Parliament, 
considering the immense quantity of matter you have to 
consider and to digest before you decide — I say, you will 
be called upon to pronounce that verdict about the time 
when we may be called upon to provide new resources for 
the expenses of this campaign, possibly, for those that are 
likely to arise in another campaign. Suppose, under such 
circumstances, any member of his Majesty’s Councils were to 
stand up in your Lordships' House and to address you thus : — 

“ The country is called upon for new resources for the 
prosecution of this necessary war. The country is already 
burdened. You have before you a great delinquent, con- 
victed of the most enormous crimes, and who has amassed 
great wealth. Convert his delinquencies — I use his own 
words — convert his delinquencies into a benefit for the 
state. Make him pay largely for a pardon. Let his 
punishment be a fine ; and let not that fine be proportionate 
to his delinquencies, but to the exigencies of the state. Let 
it go in aid of the public burdens of the country.” 
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Reply on the First Charge — Benares ; 

My Lords, would such a proposal meet with anything but 
one voice of universal reprobation from all your Lordships, 
if any person should be so forgetful of the character which 
he holds in this august assembly as to venture to propose 
that? What friend of Mr. Hastings, what lover of justice, 
but would cry out against it ? And yet this is the principle 
upon which Mr. Hastings acted against others ! God forbid 
that his principle should be acted upon against himself ! 

With this view, then, of converting Cheyt Sing’s crimes 
into a benefit for the state, Mr. Hastings proceeded to 
Benares. I say, in addition to the enormity of this principle, 
the prevarication, the contradiction, the mystery and con- 
cealment attending the whole of the transaction, the con- 
cealment of his motives, when he assigned them in his osten- 
sible minutes, does afford additional grounds of suspicion, 
which your Lordships will do well to consider when you take 
into your minds the whole of this transaction. But admitting, 
for a moment, this enormous principle to have been in some 
degree justifiable, Mr. Hastings, it seems, proceeded to put 
it into execution upon the ground of certain alleged delin- 
quencies of Cheyt Sing. My Lords, we shall do well to 
inquire what these delinquencies were. In the first place, 
his delay in the payments of the different demands, during 
the three years in which they had been made and repeated 
upon him ; in the next place, hia not having yet performed 
the last demand with respect to cavalry ; then the accusation 
of bad police in his country ; and lastly, the crime of disaffec- 
tion and premeditated rebellion against the Government upon 
which he was dependent. 

My Lords, if these crimes were true, taken altogether, I 
will admit with the learned Counsel that the punishment was 
not too great, though the principle upon which it was intended 
to be inflicted was flagitious to the highest degree. So far 
from being too great, I am ready to admit, on the other hand, 
that, if he was really guilty of disaffection and premeditated 
rebellion, which afterwards broke out into overt acts 
against the Government, he had not incurred a fine, but a 
forfeiture of his zamindary, and that Mr. Hastings was 
culpable for insisting on anything else. The learned Counsel 
seem to think they have some advantage in my making this 
admission. I am sorry I cannot have an opportunity of 
hearing an answer to what I say upon this subject, to sec 
what they could say, because I am at a loss to discover it. 
But I give them it, little fearing that I shall show that 
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Mr. Hastings did not believe the charge against him true; l^unrsU. 
and that it has only been made since in order to justify Fabru^thH, 
those proceedings which otherwise could not be supported, 

I shall now consider, first of all, the delay and evasion of^ Uast- 
which, it is contended, he had been guilty, with regard to Evasion of 
the last demand of cavalry. T admit, he stated that he had ^ <™£iry! 
not so much cavalry, — which it has not been proved he 
had. lie had offered to furnish a certain number, but, as 
Mr. Markham tells us, he had never mustered a single man. 
However, there is this remaikablc in Mr. Markham’s evi- 
dence, that he says, though he frequently called upon Chcyt 
Sing to muster this cavalry, yet he acknowledges he did not 
receive any orders from Mr. Hastings, and did not know to 
what place they were to be sent ; and that, if they had been 
mustered, he should have had to apply for instructions upon 
that subject. I do not know what other inference is to be 
drawn from this, but that Mr. Hastings had no real intention 
to make use of this cavalry, and that the demand was made 
merely to provoke resistance, in order that he might have ail 
opportunity, upon the horrid principle he had established, of 
confiscation and punishment. 

The next charge is that of bad police ; and a variety of T>**fociive 
evidence has been produced, as far back as the year 1777, in poRC ’ 
order to support this charge. In the letters of Mr. Graham, 
there is mention of Chcyt Sing’s having in one instance, I 
think, gone to his forts of Luttcepoo'r and Bidjcy Gur under 
pretence of a visit to his diwan ; of having supplied them 
with stores ; of having drawn cannon upon some particular 
occasion, which he said was for the purpose of punishing 
refractory zamindars; and further assertions that he had 
collected troops at Ramnagur; that he was frequently 
drawing cannon and assembling troops under cover of night ; 
and such like accusations, in the year 1777, previous to the 
first of these demands.* The same is repeated in some 
degree in 1779, and in the year 1780. In one case, Mr. 

Fowke mentions his having assembled troops. He acquits 
him of having any bad intention in doing so, but requires 
Mr. Hastings* instructions upon the subject. Of so little 
importance did it appear, that it does not appear that 
Mr. Hastings thought it worth while to send instructions to 
Mr. Fowke as he required. 

* Letters of Mr. Graham, the Resident at Benares ; printed in the “ Minutes 
Of the Evidence,” p. IG02, ct seqq. 

VOL. IV. 
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12 May 1T91-. But I have this to remark with regard to all of them, that 

Belay of it was an extraordinary thing that, during the whole course 
of these transactions, when Mr. Hastings seems determined 
noticing tho to harass, ruin and oppress, this unfortunate Raja, although 
ollvnccs of he had received these complaints so early as the year 1777, 
theytsing. ^ should never have thought it worth while, even at this 
time, when accusing the Rajah of contumacy and disobe- 
dience in his reluctance to comply with the demands of an 
additional subsidy— that lie should never hint, in the slightest 
or remotest degree, at any one of these charges upon which 
he now builds his right to inflict so heavy a punishment. 
Hvidfiwo of With regard to this bad police, however, there is other 
ham rl ! - ,k * evidence produced, and particularly from Mr. Markham, 
spirting the Mr. Markham has told us that murders were frequent in the 
poiur! s town of Benares; that the relations of persons murdered, 
failing of redress of the llnja, had in several instances, as is 
customary in that country, brought the murdered bodies to 
his door and sought for redress; and that in one instance, I 
believe, he had gone with them to the Raja. It is upon these 
facts Mr. Markham, in his evidence, supports a charge against 
the Raja for had police at that time existing in the territory 
of Benares. 

Mr. Mark- Now it should seem a singular thing, that if there was a 
rtHponsiSo' fault in this respect, perhaps it was not imputable more to 
nty'of the 11 ’ ^ ie R a j a than to Mr. Markham himself; for that Mr. Mark- 
cit>. luim was entrusted with two companies of sepoys for the 
protection of the town of Benares, and, I shall therefore 
contend, was in some degree responsible for any disorders 
that might be committed in the town. And, my Lords, here 
I must refer you to a very extraordinary part of Mr. Mark- 
ham's evidence, which your Lordships will do well to weigh 
Bxamina- and to consider. In page 1 7 1 1 of the printed Evidence, your 
Markham. Lordships will find this question put to Mr. Markham:— 

“ Was the interference of the police of the town of Benares any part 
of the duty of your office as Resident?” — “ I think it was, — not only as 
Resident, but as a man. If a murder is committed, I consider it every 
man’s duty to apprehend a murderer.” “ But do you conceive it a part 
of your duty, as Resident at Benares, to interfere with respect to the 
regulation of the police of the interior part of the country?” — “ If the 
Court will recollect, in the memorandums I have just read, there is a 
direction for me, with Cheyt Sing’s consent, to appoint a man in the 
cutwaJly to take down the proceedings of the Court ; and I carried a 
letter to Cheyt Singdesiring him to allow it — ordering him to allow it.” 
“ 1 lad you a guard at Benares ?” — I had.” “ What did it consist of? ” 
— “Two companies of sepoys; but they were never armed.” “Whose 
sepoys were they?” — “They were raised by Lieutenant Stalker and paid 
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by the Rajah.” “ What was the expense of that guard — the annual is Mat 1794, 

expense? ” — “ I do not recollect the expense, but believe it to have been * 

the same as that of the two companies in our own service.” “ By whom 
were they commanded?”- — By Lieutenant Stalker.” “ By whom was 
he appointed?” — By the Board, at my requisition.” “Under whose 
orders were they?” — Under the orders of the Resident.” “ Now for 
what purpose was that guard given ? ” — “ For my own protection and 
the protection of my house.” “ For nothing else? ’ — “ Not that I know 
of.” “ Was not that guard given to you for other purposes than the- 
mere protection of your house and person?” — 1 do not know that 
it was.” 

Your Lordships will observe that the question was repeat- 
edly pressed upon him ; that the witness had sufficient time 
to recollect himself; that he was sufficiently put upon hia 
guard ; and that his answer to this question thus repeated was 
uniformly, that these two companies of sepoys were given to 
him for the protection of his own person and his own house, 
and for no other purpose : — 

“ How did you represent to tile Governor General and Council that 
that guard was given to you 9 ” — “That must be in writing.” 

The Counsel for the defendant said, that, if the representa- 
tion was in writing, they should object to the question. The 
witness was asked, — 

“ Have you any recollection of the representation yon made to the 
Council concerning this guard?” — “I certainly applied for Lieutenant 
Stalker to command it. I do not recollect the* letter: nor is it likelv I 
should.” , 

Then a book endorsed “ Bengal Public Council, 12th 
February to 10th April, 1781,” was shown the witness, and 
he was asked,— 

“ Is that the letter you wrote to the Governor? ” 

The witness read the following extract: — 

“ Honourable Sir and Sirs, Cheyt Sing having offered me a guard of 
two companies of sepoys of one hundred men each, for my protection 
and that of the town of Benares, 1 think it right to acquaint you with 
this circumstance, that, if you think it proper, an officer may be appointed 
to command them, as they may be useful at some future period if taught 
the European discipline.” 

Then the witness was asked, — 

“Was that guard ever employed in the assistance of the police of 
Benares?” — “it was.” “Under whose orders was that guard em- 
ployed ? ” — “ Under my prders.” 0 

Now I only wish your Lordships to remark, first of all, inconri* 
upon wlmt I think appears an extraordinary inconsistency in widens! 1 * 

F 2 
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12 May i79t. this evidence, that, in the first place, Mr. Markham says that 
these sepoys were granted for no other purpose but for the 
protection of bis own house and person, and, when he is fur- 
ther pressed, it does come out that they were given him also 
for the protection of the town of Benares, were frequently 
employed in matters of police, and under his absolute 
direction and order. And then, when a charge of bad police 
is brought against the llaja of Benares by Mr. Markham, I 
wish your Lordships to consider bow far that charge is 
applicable to the Raja, as distinct from Mr. Markham ; and, 
if the police of the territory is had, whether Mr. Markham 
himself is not in a considerable degree criminal on that 
account ? 

Let tors from The other instances that are produced with regard to the 

and oiiicrs. 11 bad police consist, as I state, in a variety of letters from 
Mr. Graham and from the Residents at Benares, from as 
early a period as 1777, from Major Eaton, from a Major 
Osborne, and from Sir Eyre Coote in one or two instances, 

I believe : the uniform tenor of their complaints being, the 
disorders that had taken place between the sepoys and 
zamindars ; which, it seems, were to be considered at once as 
proofs that the sepoys were in the right and that the 
zamindars were the aggressors ; that the violence and dis- 
orders were attributable only to them ; and that Cheyt Sing, 
as the head of the territory, was responsible for them ; and 
that all this was to he concluded and decided without any 
inquiry of any sort upon the subject. 

I would like to refer your Lordships shortly— It is im- 
possible to go through the whole of this evidence within the 
compass of time which I have prescribed to myself, and 
which I hope I shall not infringe, but I should wish just to 
refer your Lordships to one part of it, for a proof in what 
manner and upon what principles these gentlemen acted who 
Letter of Sir are so forward with these complaints. In a letter from Sir 
Lyre Coote. jjy rc c 00 t e to Mr. Fowke, August 3d, 1780, complaining 
of an attack upon some of his sepoys— and this is one of 
the grounds upon which the proof of bad police is founded 
— he says : — 

44 The merit or demerit of the sepoys is a matter which is not now in 
point. Admitting that they misbehaved, the conduct of the fouzdar 
merits the severest punishment.” 

It seems there had been a fray between the faujdar and 
some sepoys, and the way in which Sir Eyre Coote considers 
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it, when lie makes a complaint against Cheyt Sing [is this]: 12 may rot 
he says : — 

“ The merit or demerit of the sepoys is a matter which is not now in 
point. Admitting that they misbehaved, the conduct of the fouzedar 
merits the severest punishment, for it was not only disrespectful to your 
Government to disgrace and wound them, but unnecessary and irregular, 
as the fouzedar should have complained to Captain Eaton, who would 
have afforded him ample redress. But if individuals are permitted 
to resist our sepoys, every little dispute must he productive of blood- 
shed. 5 '* 

This is the principle upon which a charge of bad police is 
founded against this unfortunate Raja. The sepoys are to 
he permitted to do any acts of violence they choose, and, if 
these persons are provoked to resistance, it is to be con- 
sidered as a disrespect to the Government and they are 
to be punished for it ! Upon such proofs as this your Lord- 
ships will not establish a charge of bad police against Cheyt 
Sing; — all taken afterwards, though none ever brought out 
till alter he had been expelled from his dominions. I say 
you will not, upon such proofs and such principles as these, 
consent to establish against him a charge of a bad police 
which has nothing better to support it. But this was in- 
variably the case; and after the expulsion of Cheyt Sing the 
matter was not mended. But, my Lords, it seems that, while 

Continuance 

Cheyt Sing was in possession of the zamindary of Benares, lu^aftcr r ' 
if any frays happened between the sepoys, in their passage 
through the country, or between those who arc stationed in ’&»*. 
the country and the inhabitants, whether it arose from the 
violence and aggression of the sepoys — it was no matter — it 
was to be attributed to the fault of Cheyt Sing and a proof 
of the bad government of his country J After the expulsion 
of Cheyt Sing then, when the management of the country 
devolved upon us, and principally upon Mr. Markham, in 
the first instance, we should have imagined that all these 
complaints of harbouring refractory zamindars, of riots and 
frays between the zamindars and the sepoys, would have 
been provided against. But it seems impossible then to 
have avoided it; and, in page 1716 of the printed Minutes, 
you will find in Mr. Markham’s testimony that even he 
admits that [frays with] the refractory zamindars had taken 
place there : — 

“ And there were ” — says he — “ so many complaints from different 
officers — from Mr. Bristowc, from Mr. Green, from Major Eaton and 


* Printed in the “ Minutes of the Evidence,” p. 1590. 
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12 Mat 1794, others, upon different occasions, that it is impossible for me to carry in 

my mind any particular one, from the time that 1 was appointed assistant 

at Benares to the time I left it, in 1/83.” 

So, my Lords, these complaints, which in the year 1780 were 
decisive against Cheyt Sing, it seems, still existed equally 
under the better government which, under the mild auspices 
of Mr. Hastings, afterwards was established. 

We have further proof during the year in which Mr. 
Duncan was .Resident at Benares; which your Lordships will 
find in that volume of the printed Evidence which we pro- 
duced in reply, a great deal of which was read at the instance 
of the Counsel — certainly a much greater proportion than 
what we wished to read as our evidence. You will find 
constant complaints of misbehaviour of the sepoys, and of 
the tumults and riots they occasioned in Benares. You will 
find forty pages filled with nothing but complaints upon that 
subject ; and, in the year 1784, you have, in pages 344 and 
345 of the printed Evidence, Mr. Hastings’ own letter upon 
oomplaints made to him at that time upon the very same 
subject, deciding against the sepoys — stating that they were 
the aggressors; that it was their fault, and not to be attri- 
buted to the natives of the territory of Benares. 

Afwrossive Your Lordships will deal equal measure to this unfor- 
tUo sepoys, tunate man as to those who succeeded him. He was not 
responsible for these acts any more than those who succeeded 
him. They were owing to the violence and aggression of 
. the sepoys; and your Lordships will not admit that that 
could so change its character, that, in the years 1780 and 
1781, when Cheyt Sing held his territories, no aggression of 
theirs which provoked a fray should be attributed to them, 
but to the Raja; but that, after the expulsion of the Raja, 
their aggressions should be imputed to them, and that the 
supreme Government should stand acquitted. This is all 
that I shall state upon the charge of the bad police, which is 
said to be one of the grounds upon which the severity of 
Mr. Hastings against Cheyt Sing was justified. 

The next is disaffection and premeditated rebellion. Be- 
fore, however, I go to that, perhaps it will be better for me 
to recur to what I should have stated in a former part of 
this argument, namely, in that part of it which relates to 
the accusation brought against Cheyt Sing for the delay in 
Distress of the payment of an additional subsidy — a charge brought 
detachment against him for having delayed payment in a time of peculiar 
cteyt'sl^ 4 . 0 distress, and when the delay was attended with circum- 
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stances which had nearly effected flic ruin of the detachment 12 Maa 17 m. 
under Colonel Camac. I will state very shortly to your 
Lordships — referring you only to dates — a complete refu- 
tation of the whole charge. Cheyt Sing is charged with 
delay in the payment of an additional subsidy. A charge 
is brought against him for having delayed payment in a 
time of peculiar distress, and when the delay was attended 
with circumstances which had nearly effected the ruin of 
Colonel Camao’s detachment. If you will refer to pages 1 561 
and 1582, and pages 1585, 158(3 and 1587, of the printed 
Minutes, you will there find the complaints from Colonel 
Camac and Mr. Johnson, with regard to what he suffered in 
consequence of the delay in the receipt of the money 
he expected for the payment of his detachment, all stated. 

And you will observe, the earliest complaint sent from 
any of those persons on that account is dated the 27th 
of October, 1780, and they continued during the following 
months. 

Now I have only to refer you to the date of payments 
made by Cheyt Sing, in order to prove that what that un- 
fortunate person himself said, when he was accused by 
Mr. Hastings of having nearly occasioned the ruin of this 
detachment by delay of payment, was strictly true ; that cin*yt Sins 
the remittance did not depend upon him ; that the money SbiJ fopYiVo 
was paid ; and, if there was any delay, it was not im- 0 r't\ sub- 
putable to him, but to those who had the care of the 
remittance of the money. I stated that, on the 27th of 
October, the first complaint from any of those persons on 
that account is dated. Your Lordships will recollect that, Tin* pay- 
on the 21st of June, Mr. Hastings received two lacs from 1 !h ." thf* 0 
Sadanund, which he proposed to apply to the payment oLnae's 
of that detachment, but which the Council objected to. complaint. 
It is in the printed Minutes, page 342. At the time that he 
offers these two lacs for the payment of this detachment, he 
states it as a sum beyond what can be necessary for that 
service. On the 10th of August or before — I believe, on 
the 5th — Cheyt Sing had paid one lac. On the 24th of 
September he had paid another lac and a half— two lacs 
and a half of the additional subsidy, making with the two 
lacs received from Sadauund four lacs and a half — above 
double the amount of what Mr. Hastings had stated to be 
necessary for the service of Colonel Camac’s detachment. 

And this payment was made above a month previous to any 
complaint of the distress of that detachment for want of 
the receipt of the money. 
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uMayitm. On the l<8th of October, nine days before we hear any 
complaint, during which it is probable that they might have 
been able to send one — on the 1 8th of October the whole was 
completed ; making with Sadaiiund’s presont seven lacs. 
Difficulty in In the ordinary course of intercourse, I believe that that 
tTuMnom^y to might have been remitted from the 18th of October — even 
Coi. Camac. taking the last period in which the whole payment, was com- 
pleted — if there had been no interruption from the enemy, 
it might have been remitted to Colonel Camac in the 
province of Malway within ten days, which would have 
brought it to him on the 28th — only one day after he made 
the first*, complaint. 

Now I wish to put it to your Lordships, whether any dis- 
tress this detachment might have suffered could be imputed 
in any degree to the delay of Cheyt Sing ? Because, at a 
period long before this distress arose, a sum more than 
sufficient, according to Mr. Hastings’ statement, was paid, 
which might have been remitted to him : even after the 
whole was paid, there was time to have remitted it to him 
wdthin a day after he made this complaint. Therefore, if 
there is any failure, lie having paid the money, it is true the 
failui'o must be imputed to them that had the charge of the 
imioraucc of remittance. But is it fair to bring a charge against a man 
<,n iie doslti- for a delay when he could not be aware of the consequences? 
?ub!iUiV° fthc here I shall finish this part of the subject, by observing 
that Mr. Hastings did at no time acquaint Cheyt Sing that 
this money was intended for that service, or that the exi- 
gencies and necessities of that detachment were so pressing. 
Upon these grounds, therefore, I state that this is a charge 
which the whole conduct of Mr. Hastings warrants [us in 
believing to have been] maliciously brought against this 
person, in order to obtain a pretence for that conduct which 
cannot be justified upon principles of moderation or justice, 
iiisdoiny of There was another charge also which 1 omitted from for- 
tribute^ getfulness, which was with regard to the delay of payment 
of his tribute. Having passed by that when I ought to have 
spoken of it, I shall only refer your Lordships very shortly 
to the printed Evidence, where, in page 102, you will find 
that down to April, 1781, the whole tribute had been paid, 
and, as I contend that evidence will boar me out, with great 
regularity. So that, at the time this complaint was made, 
there was no arrear remaining. And, allowing Cheyt Sing 
to have been remiss under any previous circumstances, I 
cannot think that Mr. Hastings was justified, at the time lie 
wade this complaint, in acting upon it with a view to punish 
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the delays at a former period; they having never been i 2 M\Yiyoi 
taken notice of at the time they occurred, even with a view 
to annex that one quarter per cent, per diem , after the 
expiration of the fifty-one days, which is the grace allowed 
for payment of tribute at Calcutta. With that short view, I 
will leave you to judge how far Mr. Hastings is borne out 
in charging Cheyt Sing with delay in the payment of his 
stipulated tribute. 

They have produced some evidence from Mr. Fowke that 
the bills used to be drawn at an early period ; and their 
being drawn in the middle of the month he attributes to 
neglect of business in the Raja. But he says at the same 
time that, though they are drawn at a later period, yet still, 
in fact, they are drawn at a shorter date, and the payments 
made precisely at the period. This is the sort of evidence 
they produce to convict this person of delay in the payments 
of his stipulated tribute ! — this, with another article of evi- 
dence, produced by them to show that Cheyt Sing disputed 
the right of the Nawab of Oude to insist upon payment of 
any tribute at all for a district called [Mungrore?]. With this 
account, 1 think, I have satisfied your Lordships that the 
charge of a delay of payment of the tribute is unjustly 
attributed. 

There remains nothing further but a charge of rebellion, Charp of 
as a justification of these acts of Mr. Hastings and of that aSUit 11 
severe punishment which he intended to inflict, namely, Sm,? * 
imposing a fine of 500,000/., or expelling him from his zamin- 
dary. Here, again, I have to remark that, in none of the Lo«k siionco 
previous proceedings, had Mr. Hastings ever taken notice of in^ou tills* 
this, any more than of any other charges. In his minute sul ^ ccL 
before he went lip to Benares, in which he gives the osten- 
sible reasons for his journey — in his letter to the court of 
Directors at the time that Cheyt Sing was neglecting the 
payment of this additional subsidy, as he states — at the time 
he was making complaints of him, charging him with contu- 
macy and disobedience in neglect of that payment — so late 
as February, 1781, when Mr. Markham conversed with Mr. 

Hastings previous to his going up to Benares, at which time 
he says, it was his recommendation to Mr. Hastings to 
behave with lenity and forbearance to Cheyt Sing — down 
to this period, you never hear a word of this charge against 
him; and never would it have been made, if. the unfor- 
tunate events had not happened which afterwards took place. 

That alone was a sufficient ground for acquitting him upon 
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12 May1704> evidence as the Counsel have brought against him. 

And Mr. Hastings, in his Defence before the House of 
His disbelief Commons — to which I refer jour Lordships — expressly 
sing’s tos- declares that he did not believe at the time, notwithstanding 
tihty. j ie h a( j recc ; vc( j a ][ these accounts, to which the Counsel now 
give so much weight and authority — he expressly declares 
he did not believe that Cheyt Sing had entertained any such 
intention. 

But, my Lords, if more were wanting, you have evidence 
in Mr. Hastings' own conduct. For he went up, it seems, 
to Benares with information that Cheyt Sing was disaffected 
to the Government — that he had formed schemes of esta- 
blishing his own independency ; which he tells your Lord- 
ships he had communicated to Mr. Wheler ; — he went up to 
Benares, meaning to impose a fine of 500,000/. upon a person 
of this description or else to expel him from his territory. 
He went up to Benares without any troops to bring this dis- 
nnsiii)i>ort(f , d‘ obedient Baja to submission — without anything to enforce 
by troop*, this additional punishment which he meant to inflict a 
pretty good proof that he could have no suspicion that Cheyt 
Sing had really the designs imputed to him ; or, if he had 
the designs, that he had the power of carrying them into 
execution. This, I contend, knocks all the proof completely 
on the head. We must, therefore, seek for some proof of 
this premeditated rebellion in some subsequent transactions ; 
and then we come to the unfortunate and melancholy events 
which took place in this calamitous journey of the Governor 
General into the upper provinces. 

I shall not now go into a detail of those events. They have 
been already detailed to you in speeches more powerful than 
any I cau make ; and, what is better than speeches, they 
stand uncontradicted upon your Lordships’ Minutes, the facts 
not being disputed. The only argument arising between us 
and the Counsel is with regard to that which produced these 
events; — whether they are attributable to misconduct and 
criminality on the part of Mr, Hastings, or arc the effects of 
premeditated rebellion on the part of the Baja. That is the 
state of the question, and on which I wish your Lordships to 
decide. I have stated what I think irrefragable proof that, 
previous to going to Benares, Mr. Hastings had no proof of 
any such conduct on the part of the Baja, or that any such 
"ww!th i C 8 'S n8 reaII y existed; and that he utterly disbelieved them, 
cheyusme He went to Benares unaccompanied with any force whatever 
“ "“ r ' which could cither protect him from any such designs, or 
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support him in enforcing this enormous fine of 500,000/., in 12 may 1794. 
case the Raja should resist, upon its being demanded. He met ™ 
the Raja at Buxar ; and there we are to look for the first 
proof of this premeditated rebellion. He came there, it 
seems, with 2,000 chosen men and 600 cavalry, whom he 
kept upon the left bank of the river, and concealed the in- 
fantry in boats : and [we are told] the attendance of .this 
force was a proof of those designs. 

It is a little singular, however, that, though we had it 
repeatedly asserted that he had this force with him, it has not 
been proved anywhere. Mr. Markham came to Buxar : he 
was present at the interview between Cheyt Sing and Mr. 
Hastings: but he admits he saw none of these proofs, and it 
appears to depend upon nothing else than hearsay. But, if 
Cheyt Sing did come with these troops which were assembled 
for the purpose of premeditated rebellion, he made at least a 
most extraordinary use of them ; for, in possession of this 
force, Mr. Hastings being completely in his power and 
threatening him at that very time with an extraordinary 
fine, though he did not tell him the amount, what was the 
conduct of this man ? lie left these troops and came and 
put himself in the power of Mr. Hastings. He made that 
humble act of submission to him which Mr. Hastings de-sing! <s 
scribed in his Narrative ; — he placed his turban upon Mr. 
Hastings’ knee, signifying that he abandoned his life, his 
property and everything he had, to the will of Mr. Hastings. 

This is the conduct of this man, meditating rebellion, with 
force to carry it into effect, when Mr. Hastings was in his 
power, without any force that could resist such an attempt if 
he had made it ! 

What arc we to look for after the arrival of Mr. Hastings 
at Benares? We shall find then, I suppose, something that 
will amount, to positive proof that Cheyt Sing did entertain 
such designs, which then broke out into some overt act which 
is a complete proof of it. What did Cheyt Sing do upon 
Mr. Hastings’ arrival at Benares, when he proceeded to put 
into execution this enormous and horrible injustice, as I 
contend, of imposing upon him a fine of 500,000/. for delin- 
quencies of which he had not been guilty ? What then was 
the conduct of Mr. Hastings, and what the conduct of Cheyt 
Sing ? Mr. Hastings, without any force, unaccompanied, 
unattended, sends a person to put Cheyt Sing under arrest. 

Cheyt Sing, with 2,000 chosen and picked troops, probably Heisar- 

with more, near Benares, if we are to believe all that has without re- 
sistance. 
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ns May 1794. been told us by the evidence produced by the Counsel, but 
— however, with at least 2,000 picked troops, submits quietly 
to this arrest and writes the most submissive letters upon it, 
which are disgusting from their meanness, and which I will 
not repeat, to mortify this Court with the thought that 
human nature could be so degraded and brought to the 
abject situation which Cheyt Sing was, under the most 
merciless act of tyranny ever committed. 

Here then we have complete proof from the conduct of 
the parties — in the first place, that Mr. Hastings had no 
such apprehension ; in the next place, that Cheyt Sing had 
no such designs. For is it to be conceived that, in the midst 
of his capital, surrounded by his own people, in possession of 
such an armed force ‘as is described, he should have sub- 
mitted to such an act of indignity as I contend was put upon 
him in subjecting him to an arrest? However, upon this 
Massacre of arrest an unfortunate event look place. The people were 
of raised ; the guard that was sent to watch over the Baja were 
cheyt sms. niassacred ; and Cheyt Sing made his escape. And it is upon 
this last event that the Counsel rest principally as the proof of 
an overt act of that rebellion, of which 1 have shown your 
Lordships what sort of evidence they have given of the 
previous design. I refer to all the circumstances of that 
transaction ; and I leave you to determine whether it appears 
to be anything more than a sudden act of fury of the people, 
committed by them in consequence of such an insult and 
indignity being offered to their prince ? 

My Lords, we have produced proof which I think is satis- 
factory upon that subject. I desire any man to examine the 
circumstances of that transaction, as they appear upon the 
evidence, and to put his hand upon his heart and say whether 
wi!uk»u™n 4 * ie can conscientiously believe otherwise than that it was a 
uni»mni‘Ui* sudden affray, occasioned by the provocation which arose 
1 upon the arrest of Cheyt Sing. But, if proof were wanting, 
I should wish for nothing better than the proof which has 
been produced by the learned Counsel themselves, in order to 
show that these horrible events — the massacre of the English 
officers and sepoys, and the flight of Cheyt Sing — were the 
consequences of a premeditated design, and did not arise 
from a sudden affray. 

And, in the first place, without remarking on the nature of 
the testimony that is given upon it, which is only loose 
affidavits annexed to the Narrative, collected after the time 
from persons who were, perhaps, [not] very squeamish about 
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swearing, I should wish to hear what the principal evidence 12 May 179 1. 
upon that subject says : and he says, — — ’ 

“ ('licit Sing’s people became turbulent, exclaiming on all sides that the 
English had made the Rajah a prisoner, and calling out to attack them.” 

This is the proof that it was occasioned by preme- 
ditated rebellion, — that Clicyt Sing’s people became turbu- 
lent, exclaiming on all sides that the English had made the 
llaja a prisoner, and calling out to attack them! The 
consequence was, that, upon some indignity offered to the 
Baja under this arrest, they did attack them ; and the conse- 
quences which have been described to your Lordships, and 
which appear in the Evidence, and which I will not take up 
your Lordships 9 time by any further description of, did follow. 

Why then, what happened after this? Cheyt Sing was 
driven out an exile from Benares, and a rebellion ensued — rebellion, 
which is only called a rebellion because it was unsuccessful — 
the event of which was his final expulsion from his terri- 
tories. But after this, when all measures had been destroyed 
between them, he repeated his oilers to submit to any thing n c repeats 
the Governor General should please, to be recalled into his 
territories — even at this time, when in possession of this 
force, when, if he had proceeded to the quarters of Mr. Hast- 
ings, where he was unarmed and unattended, he might for 
ever have relieved himself from .his oppression. Even when 
all measures were broken between them, and Mr. Hastings 
considered him as reduced to the primitive state of nature, 
as he says in his Narrative, he even then repeated those offers 
of submission which he had made when accompanied by so 
considerable a force at Buxar. But, says the Counsel, these Alleged in- 
offers of submission were insincere, because he was endea- Kirers.° f 
vouring at the time to fortify himself by calling in additional 
forces, and calling in his zamindars, and putting himself in 
a state of defence against the further designs of Mr. Hastings. 

No doubt he was ! He offered submission and, I have no 
doubt, with sincerity ; but, until he knew whether that would 
be accepted or not, was he to blame in acting upon that prin- 
ciple of resistance which your Lordships will sanction, 
whenever it is called forth by an unjust and unmerited 
oppression ? 

Here then I shall leave all these parts of the defence indignity of 
which rest upon the accusation of Cheyt Sing for those acts tho arrcst ’ 
of supposed delinquency, only, my Lords, to observe very 
shortly upon the arrest, which, it is contended by the learned 
Counsel, was a thing perfectly usual in that country, and was 
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3 ilMATi 794 .no act that could be considered as a disgrace and indignity. 

I leave it to your Lordships’ own feelings to judge whether 
such an arrest must not have been considered as a very great 
degradation of a person in the situation of Chcyt Sing. We 
have given proof that it was, in page 281, in a letter from 
Suja-ud~Dowla to Mr. Hastings, which states that, — 

Fooling of “ £| ie custom of the army that, if any one commits a fault, he will 
the mibjecl t> e imprisoned for it and think nothing of being put under a guard ; but 
of arrest. there are other Hindostanies and the Najab battalions and others in my 

sendee who consider it as the highest disgrace to be put under a guard, 
and if any one attempts dt they will defend themselves against it, and 
rather lose their lives than submit to such a dishonour.” 

Common soldiers would rather lose their lives than submit 
to such a dishonour : and yet, in the case of an independent 
prince, as I contend he was, subject to tlie payment of a 
stipulated tribute and to certain other duties, but not to the 
demand contended for, it is to be considered as no indignity, 
no degradation ! We have further given in evidence the exa- 
mination of Mr. Bonn and Colonel Gardiner, both of whom 
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state unequivocally and expressly that it must be considered 
as a very great degradation. In answer to this, Mr. Hastings’ 
Counsel prove that such a thing had been done in the ease 
of the Raja of Burdwan ; of whose case and of the necessity 
I know nothing. 

But the last and most important -evidence that we have 
upon that subject is to be found in page 2596 of the printed 
Evidence, which was brought by us in reply. And there you 
have an instance of a man, of the name of Mahudy Ali Khan 
who was put under arrest by the Raja of Benares — a depen- 
dant of the Raja, standing in an inferior situation to him, 
arrested upon the same alleged offence, namely, of a deficiency 
in the payment of his tribute — and that this man considered 
it as an indignity : he considered it such an indignity that he 
took poison to avoid ii. 


" How could I act,” he says, “ in opposition to all this ? All I wanted 
was for the Rajah to rent the country at what it had been fixed at for the 
last five hundred years and take his own kists in consequence. I wrote 
au arzee and intended my dewan vakeel should present it to the Malm 
Rajah, but his people who came to enforce the demand would not permit 
him. 1 desired in the evening to be allowed to pray and was not 
allowed : and when I found my honour and religion attacked, having no 
remedy I took poison. And the chuprossey also added such further 
discourse as is improper to be repeated.” 


There can hardly be stated a case more similar to that 
in which the arrest was executed on Cheyt Sing than this ; 
and in this the man considered it as such a disgrace and 
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dishonour that he took poison to exempt himself from it. lie 12 Hay 1791 . 
recovered from it ; and, in course of this transaction, you have 
a curious specimen of Indian ethics in Ali Ibraham Khan, 
who is represented in the highest terms of panegyric. He, 
writing to this man, enlarges upon the enormous crime 
of attempting to destroy himself : he says : — “ To destroy 
yourself by eating anything is according to the Mahomedan 
law and the English custom exceedingly improper — particu- 
larly in a renter It was particularly improper in a renter 
to endeavour to destroy himself by poison, and to endeavour 
to exempt himself from such an indignity as was attempted 
to be put upon him ! 

I have now brought the observations I have to make in neoapUu- 
answer to the defence of the prisoner down to that period hltion * 
when, having made the last demand for cavalry in the year 
1780, Mr. Hastings, in the year 1781, proceeded, upon alle- 
gations of supposed delinquencies against the Baja, to impose 
upon him a further fine of 500,000 1. sterling, which ended 
in a war in that province, and in the subsequent expulsion of 
Cheyt Sing. Now upon all these acts I state that Mr. Hast- 
ings was undoubtedly criminal. The view that I have of the 
subject is this : — that Mr. Hastings acted, in the first instance, 
in making these demands, contrary to right. And here I 
should wish to be allowed to add a piece of evidence to that 
with which I before troubled your Lordships upon that 
subject. I gave you a variety of evidence, upon which, I 
think, arguments were founded — and, if they do not appear 
completely satisfactory, it was from my want of ability to do 
justice to them — showing that, in the situation of Bulwant 
Sing and his successor Cheyt Sing, no such demand could be 
made with justice. I shall now refer your Lordships, simply 
as a confirmation of all 1 said upon that subject, which I 
overlooked at the time and omitted, to pages 1022 and 
1 023 of the printed Evidence. Mr. Hastings there justifies charge of 
himself against the charge brought by Nundcomar, in a the 
letter in page 1000, of having neglected the interest of the of the Com- 
Company, in remitting to Bulwant Sing the tribute that was Kght 
due for a particular district which belonged to him for the ifaltingfhy 
pargana of Mungrore. In answer to this, Mr. Hastings Nuildcomar ‘ 
says: — 0 

“ I recollect an information given me by Nundcomar concerning the 
pretended usurpations made by the Rajah of Benares of the pergunnas 
of Keera, Mungrora and Bidjegur, in the province of Behar, but at a 
much more distant period of time than Nundcomar has asserted. I 
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— neither did I ever intimate the subject either to (’licit Sing or his minis- 
ters, because I knew I could not support the claim ; and to have made 
it and dropped it would have been in every sense dishonourable. Not 
that I passed by it with indifference or inattention ; I took pains to 
investigate the foundation of this title, and recommended it to the 
particular inquiry of Mr. Vansittart who was the Chief of Patna at the 
time in which 1 received the first intimation of it. The following letter 
and voucher which I received from him contain a complete state of this 
pretended usurpation.” 

And then he refers, for a proof of Bui want Sing's right, to 
a sanad granted him by the Nawab Mohammed Jafficr Khan, 
in the fifth year of the reign of his Majesty Shah A lent, 
to which I shall beg your Lordships' very particular atten- 
tion ; and here he says, in the sanad : — 

“ In ‘consideration of tile attachment and services of the high and 
mighty Rajah Bui want Sing Buhadre, the revenue of lb. SO. S.'l daums 
in the pergunna of Mungrora, with the fouzdarry and other duties 
usually paid to Government, arc remitted to liim and given for 
his own emolument, that he may be always ready to protect that 
quarter.” 

hn'ivwiTn ^°' v ^ w ' s ^ to Ca ^ y° ur Lordships’ attention very shortly 
MrliVnlt- 11 only to two observations upon this document. In the first 
mgs' reply. p] uce> y 0U have the description of the Kaja Bulwant Sing — 
that degraded zamindar as Mr. Hastings represents him — 
who is styled in this sanad “ the high and mighty Bulwant 
Sing Bahadre.” When he was to be called upon to protect 
his own capital against an apprehended invasion, what was 
the conduct then of the superior Government ; did they ask 
from him an additional contribution ? No ; they remitted 
to him a part of the revenue already due, in order that he 
might have additional means of providing for his own 
defence. I wish your Lordships to consider this sanad, and 
then apply it to the principles set up by Mr. Hastings, and 
to take that into the weight of consideration which I have 
already stated as material to your Lordships’ decision upon 
this question. 

Upon a review of the whole of these transactions my view 
of the subject is— that this demand was made originally 
without right; that it was enforced with circumstances of 
unnecessary severity ; that it was increased beyond all possi- 
ble proportion ; and that it is impossible to acquit Mr. Hast- 
ings of having acted in a way disgraceful to the British nation, 
contrary to engagements subsisting between the Company and 
the Raja, contrary to good faith, to policy and to justice. 
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But there is a view of this transaction of which it is 12 may im 
material for me to take notice very shortly. Much stress Differemso o f 
has been laid by the Counsel on the other side upon a 
supposition of a difference of opinion — to which I do not 
think it very regular to allude — whicli they state to have demand. e 
existed between some of those persons who concurred in 
bringing this charge against Mr. Hastings* respecting the 
assertion of right on the part of Cheyt Sing and the denial 
of it on the part of the superior Government. I confess 
myself to be in the latter predicament: I say the charge is 
perfectly consistent. But* if your Lordships should be of 
opinion witli those who arc asserting the right in the 
superior Government to make demands of this nature in 
cases of public exigency — asserting the duty of the vassal 
to yield due obedience to such demands — considering Cheyt 
Sing in a certain degree as criminal for his resistance to 
them, yet thinking that the punishment was utterly dis- 
proportions! to the offence, and therefore* on account of the 
excess of punishment concurring in this vote of impeach- 
ment ; they argue that, should your Lordships concur with Allowed de- 
them in opinion, to that the Article docs not go — on framing of 
account of some defect in the framing of it, I suppose* the Artlcle * 
which I confess myself not to understand;— that, even if you 
should be of opinion that the punishment was excessive as 
compared with the alleged delinquency, yet that upon the 
construction of this Article your Lordships could not find 
the prisoner guilty upon that ground. I say, I do not 
understand this. I have before disclaimed on the part of 
the Commons — and I thought I had had the assent and 
acquiescence of your Lordships- any obligation to be tied 
down to the rules of special pleading. I am not surprised 
that the Counsel on the other side should endeavour to 
establish a contrary principle. I am not surprised that 
those who have no confidence in the justice of their cause 
should endeavour to escape by a flaw in the indictment. 

But this will not serve them here. 

What is the charge ? It is a charge of tyranny and oppres- Frivolity of 
sion exercised against an individual. And shall a tribunal tion. ^ 
sitting for the administration of the laws, whose boast it 
is to protect even the guilty from an excessive punishment — 
shall you be told that* under a charge of tyranny and oppression 
like this exercised against an individual, if the punishment 
should be found to be utterly disproportion ed to the offence* 
if the offence be found inconsiderable and the punishment 
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should warrant you in a belief that it could be dictated only 
with a view to harass, oppress, and finally to ruin this man, 
will your Lordships admit that upon this ground you will 
not find the prisoner guilty? And, if you think yourselves 
bound upon these grounds to inflict a certain degree of 
punishment upon him, you will not admit such a principle. 
If you find the delinquencies heaped upon this man by 
the prisoner were, in general, unfounded in fact and un- 
supported by evidence, if you find that any that are stated 
are comparatively small and the punishment excessive, your 
Lordships, sitting here as protectors of innocence against 
oppression and as the protectors of guilty persons against 
excessive punishment, when you find the prisoner guilty of 
an abuse of that power entrusted with him for the admi- 
nistration of justice, will compare the punishment with the 
offence. 

timwtftho I have examined the offences alleged : I think I have 
jxMiaitv to shown, even in tlie opinion of Mr. Hastings himself, that 
of ehoyt <c they were without foundation or proof. Then what was 
siag - the situation of Cheyt Sing? What was the only act of 
remaining delinquency which could be urged against him, at 
the time that Mr. Hastings declares his intention to have 
exacted from him a further sum of 500,000/. ? That he lmd 
been dilatory in the payment of the last demand of the 
subsidy in 1780, and that lie had not yet complied with the 
additional demand for 2,000 cavalry in 1781. Compare 
that with the punishment intended to be inflicted upon him 
by Mr. Hastings, of imposing upon him a fine of 500,000/., 
or of expelling and driving him from his zamindary ! 

My Lords, I am sure you will think that the punishment 
is utterly d ^proportioned to the offence. But I have only to 
cite Mr. Hastings’ authority; for, if I have succeeded, as I 
trust I have, in showing that the other alleged grounds of 
delinquency are utterly untrue and incredible, you have 
Mr. Hastings* own acknowledgment that the fine was ex- 
cessive. For, if the delay deserved such a punishment, why 
endeavour to swell the catalogue of lus guilt by all those 
other alleged crimes, when this alone would warrant a fine 
of 500,000 1.? But compare it with what Mr. Hastings* 
proceedings were at the end of the year 1780, at the time 
the Baja was resisting and disputing the right to enforce 
the last demand; what docs Mr. Hastings do? He pro- 
posed to impose upon him a fine of only one lac, when he 
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had not discharged his last subsidy in 1780. Mr. Hastings* ^ may 1794 , 

who knew that the fixed and settled penalty for not per- 

forming punctually his engagements for the payment of 
tribute was only one quarter jjer cent, per diem , at once 
endeavours to impose upon him a fine of 500,000/. as a fit 
punishment for a delinquency of the nature of that I have 
stated. I say the punishment is utterly disproportioned to 
the offence ; and therefore, even if your Lordships should be 
of opinion with that person to whom the Counsel have more 
particularly alluded — whose influence undoubtedly is great; 
and I do not wonder they wish to avail themselves of it — 
whose great and transcendent talents 1 am not so far blinded 
by any political difference as not to pay the sincerest 
homage to — if your Lordships should be of that opinion; 
which is not mine, I say that, from the extreme dispro- 
portion between the punishment and the offence, your 
Lordships cannot acquit the prisoner. But then, admitting Ar^umont; 
this fine to be utterly disproportioned to the offence, it m.n-iuiiic. 
was never executed ; and will your Lordships, acquitting 
Mr. Hastings of criminalty in these acts which he is proved 
to have committed, find him guilty of a charge upon the 
ground of an intention only which was never carried into 
effect? Yes ! You will, if you find that he did endeavour 
to execute the intention, and that he was only prevented 
from executing it by the greater evils which his violence in 
endeavouring to execute it produced. 

An individual — I certainly speak in the presence of ^jaimuy^br 
those who will correct me if I am wrong : I certainly speak queiiWH of 
without learning upon the subject — but I believe, according to^omm 1 ^ 
to the principles of law and the decisions of ruled cases, jj£ t j ilt ' gal 
that an individual, in the commission of an illegal act, is 
responsible for the consequences which may result from his 
attempt to carry that act into execution, though he has 
not been able completely to effect it to its full extent. 

I believe it has been rided that, in the case of persons going 
together to steal deer, where the consequence was a resist- 
ance on the part of the gamekeepers, some of whom were 
killed, even those who were not present, having been en- 
gaged in the commission of this illegal act, were held to be 
responsible for the consequences which had resulted from the 
attempt to commit it, and were held responsible for the 
murder which ensued. I say, in the same manner, that an • 
individual acting under a great trust in Government, if in 
discharge of that trust he attempts to commit a great and 
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enormous injustice anti proceeds to carry that intention into 
effect by an overt act, is responsible for all the consequences 
that result from that act, though the act itself may not 
have been completed and accomplished. 

Therefore, I say, if Mr. Hastings, in attempting to impose 
a fine of 500,000£. which he was not warranted in justice in 
doing — whether you consider it as altogether unjust, the 
Raja having committed no offence at all ; or as unjust 
considering the extreme disproportion between the punish- 
ment and the offence — if in proceeding to carry that into 
effect he arrested the Raja, and the consequence of that was 
the provocation of the people and his subsequent rebellion 
which ensued, that Mr. Hastings is responsible for those 
acts ; and that, though the intention was never executed, yet 
the attempt to execute it will be considered by your Lord- 
ships as highly criminal. I say, therefore, upon this ground, 
which certainly is not the ground upon which I particularly 
wish to state it, but it is my duty as contending here on 
the part of the Commons in support of this prosecution to 
state all the grounds upon which this case can be argued, 
I say that, even upon this narrow and confined ground, 
which, I own, will make the guilt of Mr. Hastings less, that 
you cannot absolve him from guilt altogether for the utter 
disproportion of the punishment to the offence. And, even 
if he had been justified in calling for this demand when 
there was no necessity existing for enforcing it, yet lie 
cannot be justified in selecting this individual when no other 
was called upon to contribute in proportion ; and I am 
persuaded that, upon all these grounds, your Lordships, from 
the first to the last of these transactions, will find the 
prisoner guilty of a high crime and misdemeanour. 

I shall trouble your Lordships very shortly further upon 
another point, which has been much argued and disputed by 
the learned Counsel ; and this is upon the allegation of 
- malice against the prisoner. They proceed to argue, sup- 
posing all this to be as we have stated, that the law does 
allow great latitude and indulgence 1o magistrates in the 
execution of a difficult and important trust, particularly 
where they are acting in a situation of great emergency aud 
danger; and that, allowing this latitude, you will not be 
satisfied by any light proof of a bad intention ; and unless 
the malice can be proved you will not infer it, and will not 
inflict punishment upon that account. And they say, this 
malice can only be inferred in two ways; first, from a 
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general view of the whole circumstances, from which an vi may 170 a. 
opinion must necessarily result that the person accused 
acted, not only contrary to his duty, but that he acted 
willingly and wilfully in direct contradiction to his duty ; and 
that this must appear, in the first place, from a view of all the 
circumstances together, which must be such as to preclude 
any possibility of any other motive to be assigned, unless the 
prisoner can himself prove such to have existed. 

It is upon this ground, undoubtedly, that I shall prin- 
cipally argue the justice of imputing malice to the prisoner at 
the bar, under the Charge now before you. And it is not 
upon any one transaction taken singly, which was the way uni fon 1 1 
in which the Counsel argued it, but upon the whole taken wmiHCiicyt 
together that you must examine and decide upon Mr. Hast- 
lugs’ conduct ; and I say that, if you see him, in the year 
1778, upon the first pretence that offered, upon grounds 
which did not exist in truth, making a demand directly 
contrary to engagements subsisting between him and the 
Raja — if you find him afterwards increasing that demand — 
if you find him in the last year increasing it beyond all 
proportion, and at last, upon allegations of pretended de- 
linquency proceeding to impose upon him a fine that must 
necessarily ruin him, then see him hunting and pursuing this 
man singly while he neglected all others — it is impossible. 


unless the prisoner can set up something to disprove a 
criminal motive, that your Lordships can infer any intention 
hut to ruin and drive him to despair. But, if your Lordships 
require further proof, I think there does appear a particular 
motive of malice on the part of the prisoner against Cheyt 
Sing, from his own declarations in different places ; and oiivwe 
I shall refer you, in the first place, to his Narrative. lie ci^V^ 
says, speaking of Cheyt Sing ; — Iuks 1 . 1, llast 


“ This design had been greatly favoured by the unhappy divisions of 
our Government, in which he presumed to take an open part. It is a 
fact that, when these men had proceeded upon an extremity bordering on 
civil violence by the attempt to wrest from me inv authority in the 
month of June, 1/77, he had deputed a man named Samboonaut with 
an express commission to my opponent, and the man had proceeded as 
far as Moorshedabad, when hearing of the change of affairs which had 
taken place at the presidency he stopped, and the Rajah recalled him. 
It may perhaps be urged, in favour of the Rajah Clieit Sing, that he was 
justifiable by the principle of good policy in seeking a state of independency; 
that we had no natural right to his vassalage, having acquired it with 
all our other rights of dominion by no other charter than the successful 
spirit of enterprise.” 


What I refer to in the first sentence— the way in which 
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2 May 1 * 704 . he speaks of his having deputed, as he says, in 1777, a person 
with an express commission to his opponent. My Lords, 
I do think that there does appear, in the first place, from this 
passage in the Narrative, some reason to believe that 
Mr. Hastings had from that moment conceived a great 
resentment to Cheyt Sing, which afterwards might operate in 
all those acts which I have been detailing to your Lordships. 
But it docs not merely rest upon that ; but in the Defence 
before the House of Commons, of which, as 1 have already 
stated to your Lordships, the prisoner can never get rid, 
Avowal of there is almost a direct avowal of it ; for he says : — 

a fueling of 

mrilierSrt ** 1 mean to prove fully in its proper plane that I never gave permission 
of Mr. hast- to any agent to resign for me the office of Governor General. 1 can here 
ings. only assert it. Hut when General Clavering attempted to assume the 

chair which I had not vacated, I was warranted m supporting my 
authority by every means in my power : 1 was warranted in styling him 
my opponent, and warranted in treating every misplaced mark of homage 
to him as a personal disrespect to myself. When therefore I affirmed 
that Oheit Sing had deputed an agent [with an express commission to 
compliment General Clavering on his accession to the Government, 

I affirmed a fact certainly criminal and offensive to the Company’s 
Government, inasmuch as it was an officious and premature interference 
on the part of the Rajah, pregnant in itself with very great disadvantages 
to the due and orderly administration of affairs, and deeply injurious, by 
the example it held out to others for taking part in the dissensions which 
at time harassed our councils. In Chcit Sing’s ease it was particularly 
obnoxious, because all correspondence with him fas with all other native 
powers) was, by the Company’s orders, conducted through the medium 
of the Governor General ; the Rajah therefore had no right or pretext for 
paying such a compliment to General Clavering, until his accession to 
the chair had been notified in form. Nor can it be urged, in the present 
instance, that such notification was duly made ; for, granting (as I 
believe 1 may) that General Clavering had issued, in his assumed cha- 
racter of Governor General, information to that purport, Chcit Sing had 
a vakeel in Calcutta, whose express business it was to set his master 
right ; and for that purpose he might have had, and had at all times, 
free access to my house and apartment., and I also caused immediate 
official despatches to he sentolf to the different country powers to assure 
them of my continuance in administration. 1 urged this act of the 
Rajah at the time it took place, and I now urge it, as a proof of the 
readiness which he showed to foment , or even to take part in any 
divisions of our Government. It always appeared to me indecent with 
respect to my office, unjustifiable with respect to his situation, and a 
proof of his rooted disaffection to the English administration. Whether 
or not I permanently forgave him, is of no consequence. I never sought 
to punish him but] on public grounds.” 

I say then, my Lords, that we have herein Mr. Hastings’ 
. own declaration — for this is his declaration, as well as that 
which has the sanction of an oath in his Narrative — that wo 
have in his own declaration what amounts almost to an 
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avowal of a secret motive of malice in Mr. Hastings, to be 12 mat 1704.. 
derived, as I say, from that transaction when Clieyt Sing 
had deputed a person, as the country powers are naturally 
inclined to do, in order to conciliate the favour of a future 
Governor — to congratulate General Clavering upon his 
supposed accession to the seat of Government. But it is not 
upon that ground I rest so much as upon a view of the whole 
transactions, the unvaried persecutions of this man, selecting 
him out and hunting him constantly, till at last he crowmed 
the whole of his aggressions against him by that extraordinary 
demand of 500,000/., and the expulsion of him from his 
dominions. It is upon a view of the whole transaction 
together that I found this part of the accusation against 
him. 

It will be for your Lordships to consider, upon a view of 
the w’hole of the circumstances, how far Mr. Hastings is 
criminal upon any of the grounds that I have stated to your 
Lordships. Much T have omitted in what I have already 
stated ; much I am obliged to omit from inability to proceed 
further, and from unwillingness to trespass further upon 
your Lordships’ time. There arc material and important Subordinate 
parts of this charge remaining; — L mean, those parts which Sn^ArtM-io. 
relate to the plunder of Bidjey Gur, and to subsequent 
settlements and changes made in the administration of the 
province of Benares. These, though important in themselves, 
do not constitute the most important parts of this Article. 

They only appear inconsiderable when compared with the 
other gigantic crimes of Mr. Hastings ; but however they 
arc of infinite importance in themselves, and it is with 
unwillingness that I leave them for your Lordships' decision 
without any further comment upon them. Indeed I should 
not do so, except that the Counsel themselves seemed to 
have considered them as the most immaterial parts of the 
Charge, and have argued little upon them, and have produced 
very little evidence. Such as it is compared with ours, I am 
willing to leave it, upon comparison of both, to your Lord- 
ships' decision. To other general arguments and defences I Allowed a c- 
shall not for the present give any answer: 1 mean to those of Pariia- 0 
general arguments and defences which consist in the alleged mcul » &c - 
acquiescence of Parliament and the court of Directors, and 
in the general approbation and good character given by the 
natives of India to Mr. Hastings. These certainly will come 
more properly within the view of those who, after me, will 
take a more general and comprehensive view of the subject. 
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With regard to the effects produced upon the province of 
Benares itself, lonly wish to refer your Lordships, in answer 
to the evidence which has been produced of the situation of 
that province in later years by the Counsel on the other 
side, to what we have produced as a proof of the immediate 
effect of those transactions at the period in which they 
were concluded. For Mr. Hastings, in his own letter in 1 784, 
describes, that, in his progress through that territory, lie saw 
nothing but signs of complete devastation, from one end to 
the other; and Mr. Duncan in his report states, that it was 
in a state of universal uncultivation and waste almost, and 
that it would only be brought back to its former state 
by recurring to the settlements made previous to the ex- 
pulsion of Chcyt Sing. In this way I shall leave the 
Charge. 

I have endeavoured to state what T think to be most 
material to your Lordships’ consideration, with many thanks 
for the indulgence with which you have heard me through 
this tedious discussion. There are those behind me who will 
have an opportunity of entering into a view of the whole of 
tliis subject altogether.* 


* On the conclusion of Mr. Grey’s speech, Mr. Burke rose, and after a few 
observations, complaining of an attempted interruption by the Counsel, read a 
paper containing a statement of the demands on Cheyt Sing in each successive 
year, and the proportion they bore to his income. 
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SPEECH OF RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, ESQ., 

MANAGER FOR THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, IN 

REPLY ON THE .SECOND ARTICLE OF THE 

CHARGE, RELATING TO THE BEGUMS OF OUDE; 

14 May, 1794. 

Mr Lords, — In behalf of the Commons, I appear before u M at not. 
your Lordships to reply to the Counsel on the second 
Article of the Charge of impeachment preferred against 
Warren Hastings, Esquire. 

My Lords, there are many circumstances which induce 
the Managers, as far as the great duty with which they arc 
entrusted will permit, to wish to trespass upon your Lord- 
ships’ time as shortly as possible, at the close of a trial 
already protracted to so great a length, from circumstances 
which it is neither my duty nor intention in this place to 
state or to discuss. 

My Lords, I trust that I shall be able to compress what I 
have to lay before your Lordships into a very short compass. 

I have read attentively every word of the speeches of the 
learned Counsel ; I have compared them with every part of 
their evidence ; and I must first fairly say, my Lords, that 
what has puzzled and embarrassed me is, to discover any 
one point which they have so pressed as to make it neces- 
sary, without disrespect to your Lordships’ sagacity and 
discernment, to attempt to reply to or to refute it. My 
Lords, when I say that I hope to compress what I have to 
lay before you into a short compass, if 1 succeed in doing so, 

I certainly shall claim no merit from it. The merit of it, 
my Lords, if any, belongs to the perspicuity, to the force, 
and to the weight of that evidence which, upon a former 
occasion, the Managers had the honour of submitting to your 
Lordships, and not one particle of which, I am bold to say, 
it has been in the power of the learned Counsel to overturn, 
nor any material part of it even within their courage to 
attempt to assail. 

My Lords, the learned Counsel have on many occasions Complaints 
complained of the great delay of this trial : yet, my Lords, I ofCouuS? 
really must take the freedom of saying that they seem to me 
to have considered that they should derive considerable inffs - 
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.advantage from delay; and they appear to me to have 
imagined, through the whole course of their speeches, that 
your Lordships must have forgotten every one of the argu- 
ments to which they were answering. And also, my Lords, 
I think — which is perhaps more extraordinary — that they 
seem entirely to have forgotten that the Managers have a 
right to reply to their answers. 

My Lords, when I profess that it is my intention to be 
brief upon this subject, I am well aware that professions 
upon that subject in this trial are not likely, perhaps, to 
meet with any immediate credit from your Lordships. The 
learned Counsel themselves were not sparing in their 
remarks upon the prolixity with which they supposed the 
Managers conducted the business. When it came to their 
turn to speak, we certainly did conceive that they would 
have contrasted their conduct with ours. A learned Counsel, 
whose arguments I shall moie particularly notice, intro- 
duced his speech with this observation : — he complained 
that the Article comprehended a great extent and variety of 
matter ; cf but,” he says, “my Lords, I think, in examining it, 
the subject may be analysed and simplified, and reduced into 
that which is the plain subject of the principal part of the 
Charge, mid it will be found to lie in a very narrow 
compass.” With this observation, my Lords, the learned 
Counsel introduced a speech of four days ! 

My Lords, if this is the idea of brevity in the learned 
Counsel, I confess I must congratulate your Lordships that 
he was not disposed to be diffuse ; for my imagination does 
not enable me to conceive what his prolixity would have 
been. _ But you certainly had the advantage of this deter- 
mination of the Counsel, as it were, in a spirit of rebuke to 
nis learned colleague, who had spoken only two days. This 
learned Counsel, possessing the power of analysing and sim- 
plyfymg, which I am to take for granted his learned brother 
did not possess — the learned Counsel, as it were, rebukin" 
his learned brother for having spoken eight hours, did com 
trive to compress and squeeze the spirit and substance of his 
S P®^ C " ln *° the nutshell of a sixteen hours’ oration. 

My Lords, I say, after this example, it is not to be 
expected that a very ready credit will be given to professions 
ot brevity upon this trial. And, my Lords, I am ready 
to confess, were I to follow the learned Counsel through 
speeches of infinite ability and ingenuity, through all the 
.-tiancous matter with which they have loaded their argu- 
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ments, through, all the laborious statements which they have lOiAYmi. 
employed upon self-evident propositions, through all their 
unnecessary amplifications, through all the mutual repetitions 
of each others arguments and statements — I say, my Lords, 
if I was to attempt that, certainly there would be very little 
prospect of my fulfilling my promise. But such of your 
Lordships as have attended to and taken notes of the 
speeches of the learned Counsel — of which I assure you 
that I will strictly confine myself to such parts as are to 
the purpose — will not, I hope, despair that I shall be able 
to keep my word. 

My Lords, in order to be brief, it is certainly necessary to 
avoid all attempts at superfluous ornament or decoration. 

Perhaps, in the commencement of this business, in order to 
win a little attention to something of a dry subject, the 
Managers did indulge themsblves in something that might 
be called collateral matter, and also, perhaps, in some 
expressions of warm and fresh indignation, which they 
could not at the time but feel on account of the crimes 
which they arraigned. But, my Lords, I am ready to admit 
that now, approaching to the solemn hour of decision, those 
practices, perhaps, ought to be avoided. But when I admit 
this, my Lords, I here again cannot plead the example of 
the learned Counsel. They were extremely free in rebuking 
us for our proceeding on this sort of subject. A learned 
Counsel, who himself found great fault with the poetical 
flights — he particularly did me the honour to point at 
mc 9 with some handsome compliments about imagination, 
poetry and eloquence, which I beg leave rather to decline, 
for I should have thought it a better compliment if he had 
admitted the authority with which I stated the facts in evi- 
dence — but the learned Counsel, having given this rebuke to Figurative 
the Managers, says : — “ To a taste thus pampered, and, I had Jif by Ooun- 
almost said, corrupted [with these luxurious delicacies we se1, 
have nothing left to offer but the plain and simple food,] I 
had almost said the dry husk, of fact and argument/'* 

So that, my Lords, though the learned Counsel did 
reprobate such figurative way of proceeding, they certainly 
took care to show that it was not for want of means or 
talents to deal in something like the same sort of commo- 
dity. And I believe, if your Lordships will observe from 
your notes, through the whole of these speeches, you will for 


* Bee Mr. Law’s speech in opening the defence, vol. ii. p. 525 . 
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u M at 1791 *. ever find them venting the most fanciful spleen against our 
indulgence in flights of imagination, and dealing in most 
figurative lamentation at our addiction to metaphor and 
ornament. 

My Lords, I must mention one more circumstance upon 
the subject of brevity ; because your Lordships may natu- 
rally imagine that, if I do contrive to bring the matter into 
the compass which I hope to do, knowing the length and 
extent of the speeches to which I am replying, I am afraid 
your Lordships will imagine that I must necessarily have 
passed over a great mass of weighty and material fact or 
argument. In order to do away as early as possible that 
impression, 1 cannot but refer to a part of* the speech of the 
learned gentleman who led in the business. 

uiliwlr ti»o M y biords, in the Article, it so happened that the father of 

hti>o of the elder Begum was mentioned by the name of Saadat; 

Sa:uiai, Aii. an( j w ] ien was mentioned that her father’s name was 
Saadat that was the whole that was said upon that subject. 
In summing up upon that Charge, my Lords, I did not say 
one single word with respect to her ancestry or with respect 
to this Saadat. However, the learned Counsel, who had not, 
it seems, that talent of shortening, simplifying and analysing, 
finding the name Saadat mentioned, thought it an excellent 
opportunity to amuse us with a very pleasant story respect- 
ing this Saadat. Accordingly, I hold in my hand a note, at 
considerable length, of an extremely interesting and amusing 
Mogul tale, told in very pleasant though familiar language 
by this learned Counsel, the amount of which is that this 
Saadat was a man of extremely bad morals ; that lie was a 
minister of Mohammed Shah and a rival of Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
and a rival also of a more worthy man, one Condewar ; that, 
about this time, Nadir Shah, vulgarly known by the name of 
Kuly Khan, invaded India, and that he carried on a trea- 
sonable correspondence with Nadir Shah ; that at length 
Nadir Shah takes Delhi, and he then sends for these two 
traitors and rates them soundly on account of their treachery : 
he ends with sending them from his presence and spitting 
upon their beards. They meet in the other room, and, to use 
the very words of the learned Counsel, “lay their heads 
together” upon this subject, and agree that it is utterly 
impossible for them to survive this disgrace. Upon which, 
they came to a resolution that they would both poison them- 
selves. But, these being very immoral statesmen, they each 
suspected that the other would play him a trick. Accordingly, 
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Saadat sends a spy to watch Nizam, to sec whether lie really u may km. 
poisons himself or not. But he, suspecting that he was sus- 
pectcd, took what he pretended to be poison, and feigning 
the agonies of death fell down. The spy was deceived, and 
he returns to Saadat with horror in his countenance ; and 
tells him that liis friend had certainly poisoned himself. TJ pon 
which, says the learned Counsel, Saadat, in a perverse fit of 
honour, which then seized him for the first and last time of 
his life, really did poison himself; and thus he fell a victim, 
he says, to his own knavery. When he has finished the 
story, he says — cc I will now return to the Article.”* 

Now, my Lords, that this is a very excellent story, and 
that, with the ingenuity of the learned Counsel, if they have 
time in the vacation and would introduce a little love into 
it, they might make an excellent tragedy of it or a pretty 
volume for a circulating library, I will not deny; but if your 
Lordships were to ask me — what on earth it has to do with 
the question why it was introduced — or what colour of 
provocation there was — I confess I am utterly unable to 
answer. But I hope that to this part of the learned 
gentleman’s speech, or to anything similar, it will not be 
expected that I should reply. If it was, 1 certainly should 
have put a volume of Mogul tales into my pocket before I 
came down ; and, if this proceeding was to meet the grave 
countenance of your Lordships, unquestionably we should 
make this a place of very pretty Arabian mornings’ enter- 
tainment ; we should enliven the dry subject and make it 
much more amusing to many ladies that do us the honour to 
attend, but I do not think wc should much edify your Lord- 
ships or advance much the real purposes of this trial. 

Now my object in stating this a little more at length 
than, perhaps, might appear necessary at first to your Lord- 
ships is this : — that if I do, as I said before, compress what 
I have to say into a narrow compass, I beg your Lordships 
will not imagine that I must of necessity have passed over 
great, weighty and material, parts of the learned gentlemen's 
speeches ; for I believe that, if I were to pass over and take 
no notice of twenty such tales as these, or twenty of those 
•strange amplifications on which they have dwelt, or their 
repetitions of the same argument, or a variety of irrelevant 
matter, your Lordships would admit that 1 had passed over 


* See Mr. LaVs speech in opening the defence on the second Charge, 
vo). iii. p. 184. 
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t 4 Mat 1 79 1. nothing that called for a reply, or that had made any impres- 
sion upon the Court to justify a reply; and that your Lord- 
ships would be of opinion that the Counsel who informed 
you that the real point and substance of this question lay 
in a very narrow compass did give you a right opinion, 
though he unfortunately forgot to give it the sanction of his 
example. 

mJnt n 5f‘tho My Lords, the arrangement which I shall propose to 
rt'piy. myself is — to follow the speech of the learned gentleman 
who spoke in the same situation in which I have the honour 
of addressing you; — I mean, the learned gentleman who 
summed up the evidence.* There is certainly very fair and 
clear arrangement in that .. speech, which the learned gen- 
tleman has not been able to disguise by all the irrelevant 
matter which his ingenuity has heaped upon it. What other 
passages relate really to the purpose in the other gentleman's 
speech I shall take notice of; as they do, in fact, follow 
pretty nearly the same order which this learned gentleman 
lias adopted. 

My Lords, the first day's speech of the learned gentleman 
consisted entirely in endeavouring to establish two points 
which, if they had requested it or given an intimation that 
it was of any very material importance to them, and I had 
felt myself at liberty to act upon my. own feeling and dis- 
cretion, I would have tossed into the scale of their argument 
for nothing at all. The point upon which he spent the 
whole of the first day was to establish the original right to 
the treasures in the Wazir, and to establish as a principle 
that jagirs were in their nature resumable two points 
which I contend would avail him nothing if he had 
established them. And I wish your Lordships now to 
observe the candour of the Counsel in the manner in which 

rllftonhfi has introduced it. The learned Counsel says : “ We 

Wazir to tho will now consider, as the honourable Managers have occupied 
treasure, g0 muc h time lipon discussing the sort of claim to those 
treasures, and have thought it essential to their case— as 
most essential it is on our part— to show the original rhdit 
of the Wazir to those treasures, it is material," he says 
^ for us to establish that the original right was in the 
vv azir.” 


TTnmiport- 
nnoo of f.lic 
point. 


Now, my Lords, according to my apprehension of this 
subj ect, it is perfectly immaterial for cither of us to dispute 

p.*295 he ll0 “' Managcr rcfers t0 the s ‘ ,occh printed in volTiH. 
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that point. If the learned gentleman means to say that he u mat 1791 -. 
recurred to his original right, I wish him to point out what 
interpretation he gives to the treaty of 1775. I say, we 
might have stood upon the treaty of 1775 alone; and that 
all discussion respecting the original right to the treasures 
is perfectly irrelevant and nugatory. The learned gentle- 
man says that, upon the Begum’s forfeiture of that treaty, he 
recurred to his original right. She certainly might have 
forfeited everything she possessed, but, when once that 
treaty was made, there was no other interpretation to be 
put upon it than that she was to retain these treasures 
quamdiu se bene gesserit. By one final partition upon the 
subject of the treasures, what the Nawab took he took as 
his portion ; what was left with the Begum was left with 
her as her acknowledged right. Unquestionably, by an act 
of treason she might forfeit these treasures to the Nawab, 
as she might forfeit every other right — her property or her 
life ; but to set up a plea that, the treaty being set aside, his 
original right recurred, shows a weakness in the argument 
of the Counsel and consciousness throughout that they 
cannot, in fact, prove the acts by which they say she did so 
forfeit that treaty. 

But what 1 a little complain of here is, that the learned 
Counsel state as their reason for having argued this so much, Counsel, 
that I had thought it particularly proper to lay so much 
stress upon it. Now if they had done me the honour to 
attend to my speech, they would have found that I went 
over that ground very lightly indeed, and that I prefaced 
and concluded what I said upon the subject with this 
remark: — I am glad the Counsel seem to have got my 
words under their eye : — that it was my original intention 
not to have touched upon the subject of original right at 
all, conceiving it to be a thing perfectly insignificant, but 
to have taken up the matter from the treaty of 1775 ; but 
that I was diverted from that intention by observing, in 
the course of the cross examination of the Counsel, that 
they meant to lay considerable stress upon the subject ; and 
even under that impression I said, I was ashamed for having 
dwelt upon it at all or having taken up any of your Lord- 
ships' time upon the subject. And now the Counsel think 
it candid to state, that their reason for having occupied such 
an infinite space of your attention and of their own exertions 
upon it was — that the Managers were the persons who seemed 
to lay stress upon that point. 
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34 May 179 i. Now, as so much has been said upon it, it is not for me to 
Fact Totted assume that it is a matter perfectly insignificant. Therefore, 
M^ulagers 111 y Lords, I must notice what it is that they have proved or 
attempted to prove upon that point. That which was laid 
n»stImi Sal before you by the Managers was this : — that, by the general 
dian'mr!"* custom of the country, persons in high situations, but above 
all persons in the situation of Asoffi-ud-Dowla, that is, the 
for tl^Ir R reigning prince of a great and populous country — that, by 
dc'ilomiaiiti ^e universal custom of the East, they did hold it a matter 
most sacred, in the prospect of their death, to provide 
independently for their wives, for their families, for all the 


women in the zanana, as it is called, and who were dependent 
on and belonging to them. 

“E- Next, we showed to you the peculiar sacrcdness of the 
nuua. zanana; and we did argue from that, my Lords, that, as it 
was the custom to leave the treasures intended for the 


support of the women and for the portioning the offspring of 
those women in a place which was considered [sacred], as 
we proved by most satisfactory evidence and the admission 
of Mr. Hastings himself, and the sacredness of which 
never has been violated, either by war, by rapine, by law, or 
by any power on earth, till this instance given by the person 
whom we now accuse, that that was in itself an argument of 
the real destination, the use and purpose, of these treasures. 
And we also proved, my Lords, that Sivja-ud-Dowla had 
Koqpoct on- entertained a peculiar respect for the Begum whom lie left 
8353 ? by behind him ; that she had shown him the greatest mark of 
thTitegum. MeUt y and affection ; that she had given him proof that 
whatever treasures he gave to her were ready on any 
emergency for his own use ; that she had come down to him, 
after the battle of Buxar when he was in distress, with all 
the money, all the jewels, and everything that she had 
possessed. 


Ilis tlisliko 
of his sou. 


Power exer- 
cised over 
the treasure 
by the Be- 
gum during 
the life of 

bur husband, 


. ” c al *o showed that Suja-ud-Dowk had no affection for 
his son, Asoff-ud-Dowla, who was to succeed him, but, on 
the contrary, that he had once even attempted his life, which 
had been preserved to him by his mother, the Begum. We 
also showed that, in Suja-ud-Dowla’s lifetime, when he had 
drawn upon these treasures then kept in the zanana, 
his draught was refused, but tliat, when the Ben-urn drew 
upon them, then acknowledging them to be her" property, 
lr waa accepted : a circumstance which, I believe, 

Mr Middleton attempted— and no man but Air. Middleton 
could have endeavoured-to show was a proof that the 
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treasures were the Nawab’s, and not the Begum's. But we hmati 704, 
also showed to your Lordships that the object to which we 
supposed these treasures were destined was of extent suffi- 
cient to require what was supposed to be their whole 
amount ; namely, that the family of Suja-ud-Dowla with the 
family of Snffdar Jung, his predecessor, consisted of above 
2,000 women and children and their attendants. 

tVe showed also, by the admission of the Counsel and of 
Mr. Hastings, that this treasure and the jagirs of the Begums 
were, in fact, the real resource for the maintenance of these 
women and children ; and we also showed to your Lordships ^stress of 
that, when the jagirs were taken from them and when they oi?th© Sun. 
were plundered of their treasures, these women were driven treasure? 
to famine, to desperation, and at last were turned, many of 
them, outcasts upon the world. 

Now let us see what the learned Counsel oppose in reply ^jpfrof 
to this mass of evidence. In the first place, they have not nse * 
attempted to dispute that that posthumous jealousy with 
respect to their women was the feeling and the general 
sentiment of persons in the position of Asoff-ud-Dowla 
throughout the East. They have not attempted, for they 
could not do it, to deny the sacredness of the zanana ; but 
they have denied that their being deposited there could be 
considered as any serious argument of the destination of the 
treasures. 


I contended that the treasure being placed in a situation Argument 
which no human power on earth can get at, but those who phSofcus. 
are themselves living in the zanana, is a strong presumption t?e^ure. he 
that for their use alone that treasure can be intended. The 


learned Counsel, however, do not choose to trust that as a 
serious argument. And here they indulge a considerable 
degree of that pleasantry, which I must say has characterised 
their eloquence throughout all their speeches. The only 
difficulty I have sometimes found is—and I say it really 
without any affectation, but very seriously — to discover 
when they meant to be serious and when they were jocose. I 
really often admire much more their imagination than their 
arguments ; and I see frequently infinitely more fancy in 
their facts than in their jests.* Sometimes, when one would 
imagine that they are going on in a fine vein of solemn 


* The reader will recognise in this passage the witticism of which Moore 
instances the elaboration in Sheridan's mind, during a period of some years, 
fVom his first diffuse expression of it in his memorandums for the Comedy of 
Affectation, to the very compact form in which he eventually uttered it, in 
VOL. IV. H 
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hmay 17 M. irony, they are dealing in narrative and plain fact; and, 
— very often, when I thought they were stating mere dry 
argument and fact, I found it was sheer drollery and hu- 
mour. Now which this is, I must leave to you$ Lordships’ 
judgment. 

Oomisel'H I beg your Lordships’ pardon, but I am afraid I.must 

ridicule tuo quote this from memory, but 1 assure the Counsel I will do 

u!nguSc. s it very accurately. Perhaps the Counsel can point me but 
the place — 1 do not believe it could very easily have escaped 
the Counsels memory, for it is one of the most laboured pas- 
sages in the whole of his speech — I mean, where he ridicules 
my statement, that “ the title of these ladies to this treasure 
was the title of a saint to the relics on an altar, placed there 
by the hand of piety,” I think, “ guarded by holy supersti- 
tion, and to be wrested thence only by the hand of sacrilege/'* 
That was the unfortunate statement which I happened to 
make, and which I maintain was a serious argument and not 
a flight of fancy. And the learned gentleman first laughs at 
the idea of this lady being a saint : he indulges a good deal 
of facetiousness upon that subject. lie then says , — t( placed 
there by the hand of piety ! they were placed there by the 
hand of rapine and bloodshed — by Suja-ud-Dowla.” Then 
he says, — “ placed upon an altar ! ” — And here the Counsel 
was extremely facetious : the whole is at great length ; I 
regret I .cannot lay my hand upon it :f he says: — “ placed 
upon an altar l how can that be ? for what were some of 
these treasures ? — camels and elephants.” And then lie 
gravely says ; — “ how can you get a camel upon an altar? ” 
These are his words. I give you my honour, my Lords, I 
really do not know how to reply to this. I am sure it is not 
law nor logic, and I shrewdly suspect it is not wit. He then 
says, — guarded by holy superstition ! why, they were 
guarded by two eunuchs/’ lie says, whether they were 
very holy or not he will not pretend to say, but that they 
were perforce innocent : — a very decent allusion ! But this 
really is the method in which the learned Counsel ran 
through this unfortunate simile of mine. And I do protest, 
if I had known that I could have drawn such a laborious 


his retort on Mr. Pundas in the House of Commons, that “the right honour- 
able gentleman is indebted to his memory for his jests, and to his imagination 
for his facts.’* Life of Sheridan, p. 304. 

* See Mr. Sheridan’s speech, vol. i. p. 404. 

tThepassagc Mr. Sheridan refers to is in Mr. Plumer’* speech of the 25th 
of April 1703 ; vol. ill. p. 342. r 
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effort of wit and ingenuity from them by any illustration of 14 Mat 1794* 
that sort, I certainly should have abstained from it* But I 
believe your Lordships will admit, that you never saw or 
heard of an unfortunate simile so hunted down before ; that 
you never before saw special pleading employed upon such 
a purpose ; that you never before saw a bill of indictment 
against a metaphor, or were present at the trial of a trope at 
nisi prius — for that is literally what the Counsel have done. 

But I must say, not attempting to decide whether they 
meant it as seriousness or as argument, that, if I was to reply 
to them in their way, I should deny their fact. 

The learned Counsel has been so employed lately in 
researches in the Kuran that it is not surprising if he has a 
little forgot testimony of higher authority, at least, in the 
Christian volume. If he had, he would have recollected such 
a circumstance as the altar built by Solomon, the breadth 
whereof was twenty cubits, the height thereof was ten cubits, 
and the length thereof was twenty cubits ; and that the 
multitudes of Israel assembled before it ; that thereon they 
sacrificed oxen and sheep so that they could not be told or 
numbered. Therefore, in point of fact, if the learned gentle-* 
man meant it, and I was to reply to him in his own manner, 
whether he is serious or jocose upon this occasion he is 
equally unsuccessful ; for, if serious, what he states is not a 
fact, and, if he is humourous, it is not a jest* 

My Lords, however, I must do the learned Counsel the 
justice to say that they have not entirely built upon this 
laboured effort of wit of that very learned and facetious 
gentleman: they have also attempted to bring certainly 
other arguments and documents to prove the original right 
of the Wazir to these treasures. They have attempted, my i&fmncos 
Lords, to quote from books of high authority — from the comisef to 
Kuran, from the Hedaya — paragraphs which they have ^dliodaya. 
placed upon the evidence, which your Lordships may have 
observed, in which .they endeavoured to show that by the 
Mohammedan law the [widow] is intitled only to an eighth, 
and so on ; and that there can be no property whatever 
claimed upon which there are any debts \ that the discharge 
of the debt is the first object to be looked to ; that the Com* 
pany had a great debt upon this property, consequently that 
it could not belong to the widow* And they have shown 
that, whenever there is a will or property descends, there 
ought to be, according to the Hedaya, no partition of such 
[property] contrary to that will. 

H 2 
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hMat 1794 . Now I must complain a little here that the learned gentle- 
MiHquota- men have, in a strange manner — I was almost going to say 
puteiHo scandalous, but certainly it was not intentional upon their 
Counsel . — g ar )jled and misquoted all the authorities to which 

they refer. We have since placed upon your Lordships' 
Minutes proof that, according to the Hedaya, whatever the 
title — by will or descent — if the parties choose to come to 
an agreement upon the property, that agreement is binding. 
Examinn- With respect to debts attaching in the first instance upon 
nient/S? 11 " the property, I will not enter into that discussion or dispute 
or l i e KiSr abs the law with them ; because, if I did so, in point of fact, in 
treas»iro th ° 1775, the whole of the debt due from Suja-ad-Dowla to the 
reasji . Q om p an y waa discharged, and by the means of the treasure 
given up by the Begums. Therefore their whole argument 
upon that goes for nothing at all. 

The next thing they attempted to show, which they 
thought a pretty strong article of evidence, was the reason 
why the Nawab’s draft was not answered and the Begum's 
was. They give the Begum a very high post and office : 
they say she was Lady High Treasurer; that it was not in 
a regular official manner of proceeding ; that the Nawab 
should have drawn [upon] this High Treasurer, and that then 
the draft would have been answered. And they justify 
Mr. Middleton's inference that, when the Nawab drew, his 
draft was refused; that, when she drew, her draft was 
answered; and therefore that the treasures must be the 
Nawab's and not the Begum's : — they justify Mr. Middle- 
ton's inference and say, it was merely on account of an 
official mistake:— a pretty extraordinary circumstance, when 
we have shown that the Nawab was with the Begum at the 
time this transaction passed ! That he should be ignorant 
of the forms of his own office, and forget that it was neces- 
sary the Begum should sign the draft and not himself, is a 
circumstance very extraordinary and totally incredible. 

amount of With re S ard to the am °unt of the treasures, the gentle- 
the treasure, men throughout the whole choose to assume that their 
amount was 170 lacs, and they speak really as if they had 
been in the zanana and had counted every rupee of them. 
There is not a syllable of evidence before you to prove what 
the extent of the treasures was. There is nothing but a 
conjecture of Mr. Bristow s — a conjecture of a person em- 
ployed, in fact, to extort money at the time from tie Begum, 
and who of course would be likely to represent the treasures 
to be as extensive as possible. But the Counsel entirely 
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pass over our endeavours to give a different turn to the umav 1794. 
admission of the Council at Calcutta, respecting a dispute 
which arose in the delivery of the sum which by agreement 
was to be paid to Asoff-ud-Dowla, according to the treaty 
of 1775, They have gone into the matter at considerable 
length; which, I own, surprised me very much, because I 
thought I had made the thing so perfectly clear before that 
it really could not have admitted of a single doubt in the 
mind of any man whatever, that the dispute arose, no*t re- 
specting the original right of the treasures, but respecting 
goods, camels and elephants, delivered by the Begum to the 
Nawab, and which he contended, not having been in the 
zanana, ought not to be claimed as hers. The evidence adduced 
upon that and the direct inference which stands upon your 
Lordships’ record is, that all the Council to a man admit that TiyUogunrs 
she was intitled to all the treasures within the zanana ; which, trcaiims^a 
I insist upon it, stands uneontradicted. There is a word or two Sy 

of Mr. Francis' in one place that seems to doubt her original the Council, 
right to them ; but that, bein^ in the zanana, the treasures 
were hers and not the Nawab’s, is the general admission of 
the whole Council, and Mr. Hastings most especially, who 
even calls the attempt of the Nawab to obtain any part of 
these treasures, an act of exaction*! I say, then, that, upon 
the w’hole either of the evidence or of the argument adduced 
by the learned Counsel, the question of the original right — 
unimportant as I contend it to be — stands exactly where 
I left it, when I had last the honour of addressing your 
Lordships. 

The next point which the learned Counsel proceeded to is 
to prove, first of all, that the jagirs are.in their nature resum- 
able : and then, that the Begum's jagirs were not granted to 
them, but during the pleasure of the Nawab. I am asto- 
nished how the learned Counsel should quote so much 
authority upon this subject, which they certainly appear to 
have examined most carelessly 5 for I need not enter into this 
matter but to answer them, in one word, that their position — 
that jagirs are in their nature and by the laws and customs 
of the East resumable — is directly refuted by such a mass of custom, not 
evidence we have since brought in reply as can leave not a reaumablc * 
shadow of a doubt upon the subject. Wediavc loaded your 
Lordships' table with copies of parwanas, of grants of jagirs, 
having the sanction of Mr. Hastings himself to almost every 
one of them, which prove in the general that the prevailing 
custom of the Bast was, that the jagirs were granted cither 
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uMAxim, in perpetuity or for life. Nay, we proved, in the case of 
jagirs which contain an express clause of resumption at the 
will of the grantor, yet that the practice had been so much 
the contrary that even these were considered as jagirs of 
descent. 

ti^Nawab^ With regard to the particular jagirs of the Begums, we 
that tho a certainly have it not in our power to give a direct proof that 
jj^r^wero the parwanas by which they were granted stated them to 
Sw/Chhn. he in perpetuity or for life ; but we have placed before your 
Lordships a considerable mass of evidence, which shows that 
the Nawab himself admits that they were not resumable by 
him, even previous to the treaty. We have shown that the 
elder Begum states that one of her jagirs was derived from 
Shah Alcm, the King himself ; that she states she had 
constantly left the collection of it in the hands of her son, 
Suja-ud-Dowla ; that she was not the loser by so leaving it 
in his hands. We have stated that the Nawab himself after- 
wards, in the jagirs which he grants to the Bow Begum, in 
the manner and tenor of his admission of the grant, seems 
to admit they were granted for life to her ; and that, when 
he offers afterwai’ds to resume them, she so pleads the fact to 
be ; and also [of the] other jagirs she says—**'* they were not 
granted by Asoff-ud-DoWia, and therefore he had no right 
to resume them.” 

My Lords, J shall not dwell upon this, because it is a 
oircumstanoe wholly unimportant; for whether the jagirs 
were granted for life or not, and whether it is the custom of 
the East that they were resumable at pleasure or not, is 
exactly upon the same ground as whether the treasures were 
by descent the Begum's or the Nawab’s. It is a matter 
^Ues°f unimportant, not worth scarcely an argument; because by the 
ms. treaty of 1775, and afterwards of 1778, the jagirs were 
made over for life or in perpetuity to the Begums, and the re- 
maining part of the treasures was made and admitted to be 
their property. That ends the argument of the* first day 
of the learned Counsel ; in which 1 affirm that he has com- 
pletely failed in proving that which he has stated to be 
essential to his case; — namely, the original right of the 
Nawab to the treasures, and consequently his right to recur 
to them, upon the forfeiture which is stated to have been 
committed by the Begum. 

And now, my Lords, I come to the circumstance of the 
Tnconsk* treaties, which is the real and more important part of this 
toncyof business. I am sure your Lordships recollect the circum- 
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stances of the treaty of 1775 particularly; and your Lord- umatJ7m. 
ships, I am sure, must have been surprised to find that, cmmser« 
though each of the learned Counsel admits that that treaty "SJSJSjJ 
was in the most solemn manner binding both upon the Nawab 
and upon the English nation, they had spent a very consi- 
derable portion of their time to prove that it was a treaty 
obtained by extortion, and — according to the terms of the 
learned gentleman — that it was, in fact, in itself null and 
void. And yet, my Lords, the learned Counsel, having spent 
one day in endeavouring to establish a point which, 1 con- . 
tend, if he had established it, would have made nothing for his 
case, occupies nearly the whole of the second day in endea- 
vouring to invalidate a treaty, when he concludes by admit- 
ting its validity in the utmost extent. It cannot be expected 
that I should feel the necessity of following the learned 
Counsel through all the various quantity of time which he 
has spent in endeavouring to prove that the treaty was a 
treaty of extortion ; that it ought not to have been made ; that 
it is* in itself null and void; when the Counsel himself, and 
each of them, concludes with saying that he admits it had the 
most sacred binding force, and that it was so considered by 
Mr. Hastings and by the Council. The learned Counsel, after' 
having laboured to prove it to be a treaty which it was fit to 
consider as nugatory and void, and as obtained by extortion, 
proceeded in a detail of a variety of instances in which 
Mr. Hastings showed the most sacred regard and respect for 
this treaty. The Counsel did not perceive, perhaps, that it 
would have answered their argument better to have endea- 
voured to have shown that it was always considered by 
Mr. Hastings as a treaty extorted, and which had something 
itself wrong and unfit to be much attended to ; whereas, 
on the contrary, they labour the point extremely to show 
that, upon various occasions, whenever the Nawab or his 
ministers attempted to oppress the Begums and infringe this 
treaty, Mr. Hastings always resented such conduct ; that he 
always upheld the cause of the Begums-; that he always 
reproached them with an attempt to violate so sacred a 
treaty, and that he always himself considered it as binding. 

There are a variety of cases in which it appears to me that 
the Counsel, with a very perverse ingenuity, attempted to 
establish points the very reverse of which it would have been 
their interest to establish. It would have, in this case, been Their pro- 
their interest to establish the contrary of this proposition ; jurious to 1 " 
because what was the effect of Mr. Hastings’ maintaining so thc intcrcsts 
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u may \m. frequently the sacredness of this treaty, but to infuse in the 
ofthTde. ra ^ nc ^ °f ^ ie Begum the most perfect reliance that Mr. Hast- 
fcndant. j n g 3 W ould be the last man on earth that could ever counte- 
nance the violation of it ? If it had happened that at different 
times the Begum was aware that this treaty was not con- 
sidered as sacred by the British nation, it must have been 
some caution to her in her conduct, supposing she was 
capable of offending the British Government ; but, when she 
found it treated in that manner by Mr. Hastings, she was 
entrapped into a notion that, at least, the manner in which 
that treaty was obtained or the circumstances attending the 
gnarantee could never be a reproach to her, or be brought 
forward as a pretence for the violation of that treaty, 
blunder in Li Bie samG manner, the Counsel took infinite pains to 
re spootV” prove that, when Mr. Hastings left Calcutta and went into 
ings’^ouri Oude, his situation, previous to the attempt to seize the trea- 
ney to oude. gureg 0 f the Begum, was so desperate, that it would have 
been ruinous to the Company, and disgraceful and ruinous to 
himself, if he had not obtained a large sum of money. * The 
gentlemen had better have proved that the Company was in 
prosperous circumstances, and then they would have esta- 
blished that he had no temptation, beyond what applies to 
the just punishment of treason, to look out for resources. 
They took pains to prove that, throughout Oude and in all 
India, there was not a single rupee to be acquired but from 
the treasures in the zanana belonging to the Begums. Here 
they had better have represented the NawaVs affairs in a more 
flourishing situation; that Mr. Hastings could have nego- 
tiated a loan from Gopal Doss or the Nawab’s ministers ; 
and that there was some other resource besides that of the 
Begums. ^ For all those circumstances bring with thejji 
considerations of strong suspicion that, where the necessitv 
was so great —where the supply existed only in one place 
— some means, foul or fair, would be used to obtain that 
supply. I said that, the binding force of this treaty of 1775 
being so fully admitted by the Counsel, it would not be 
necessary for me to trace them through the insinuations 
which they have stated witli regard to the manner of obtain- 
lTTSwfth in S lt But > m 7 Lords, there is another treaty— I mean 
BegSm er the . trea . t y of 1778— upon which again, to my surprise, I find 
an infinite deal of time wasted in a discussion, when they 
at last admit, in point of fact, the binding validity of that 
Its v^idiky treaty also : — I mean the treaty with the elder Begum. The 
Counsel/ learned Counsel have stated, in their defence for Mr. Hastings, 
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that they solemnly deny that the faith of the British nation umat 1704 . 
ever was pledged to the elder Begum. I thought 1 had 
proved so forcibly to your Lordships that that was at least 
an erroneous assertion, that the learned Counsel would have 
had the discretion not again to meddle with the subject. 
However, they have again brought the matter forward. 

They have endeavoured to show you that that treaty never 

was sanctioned by the authority of the Board ; that it was 

an act, if signed by Mr. Middleton, which they deny, of 

Mr. Middleton’s own ; and that the faith and guarantee of 

the British Government never were in any respect pledged to 

the elder Begum. They have not followed my argument 

upon the subject, or they would have seen that I have proved 

to your Lordships that the real construction of the letter of Mr.^iiddie. 

the 23 d of May was what I have given it, namely, an appli- cStioiTto the 

cation from Mr. Middleton stating two alternatives to the Counci1, 

Council at Calcutta ; — first, that he conceived there would 

be no objection to his entering into a guarantee with the 

elder Begum, if lie could obtain the Nawab’s consent to it ; 

but that, if he could not obtain the Nawab’s consent, then 

he wished for permission in a manner to compel the Nawab 

to do her justice. The Counsel, receiving both these letters. 


answer, that they approve of his method of conciliating the 
differences, and of obtaining the security to the elder Begum, 
she having stated in this letter that the only security she 
could or would accept was the guarantee of the English. 

But then they negative the second proposition of Mr. Mid- 
dleton, namely, that of compelling the Nawab, or of using 
any act of that sort towards him. They withheld their They sane- 
consent to that, but they fully approved the other mode£iv?»ga 
proposed by Mr. Middleton. the Begum 

Then what is the fact ? — that the treaty is signed by 
Mr. Middleton. It appears afterwards that this treaty is 
[sent] down by Mr. Purling to the Council as a binding 
treaty ; the elder Begum having pleaded that she had such 
a treaty under the signature and seal of Mr. Middleton, and 
that the Company were her guarantee. The Counsel here 
make a most extraordinary observation upon this. Because 
they found they could not easily get rid of the fact that we 
have proved — tha<t, when this communication was made, 

Mr. Middleton was at that very moment in Calcutta; that 
he was not only in Calcutta, but that he was at that very 
time consulted by Mr. Hastings, and consulted respecting 
the affairs of Oude, so that there could be no pretence that 
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34 Mat 1704 . } ie CO uld not be examined upon this subject; that the result 
Subsequent ia that the Council return the treaty and desire that the 
fts validity? jagirs may not be touched, because it is stated that they had 
objections the guarantee of the British nation; — the learned Counsel 
of counsel. U p 0n this say, it was a paper sent down to them, and the 
reference to this treaty was a mere marginal note ; and one 
of them describes it to be a matter in a small hand : as if 
the printed Evidence before your Lordships was the exact 
type and counterpart of the communication to Mr. Purling, 
and that the circumstance of being a marginal note did not 
intitle it to the same degree of observation as if signed in a 
large broad hand ! And the Counsel, although they made 
exactly the same answer upon that occasion, if they will 
look fairly into this letter, it is impossible that they can for 
an instant deny that the treaty of 1778 with the elder 
Begum had as fully the guarantee of the British nation as 
the treaty of 1775 with the younger Begum; and that, 
when Mr. Hastings left Calcutta, he left it as much bound 
by the terms of that treaty as the other. But I say again, 
this matter is not worth disputing with the Counsel, because 
Con arm a- they admit that, in another treaty made with the Bow 
IrcaiyVt! 10 Begum in 1778, all the essential parts of the treaty made 
1778. with the elder Begum are confirmed ; by which I shall 
always contend that we guaranteed a provision to the 
Khourd Mahal as well as to the Begums. 

There is one circumstance, however, attending the speech 
of the learned Counsel upon the treaty of 1778, which I must 
take something of a very particular notice of. My Lords, I 
have really looked carefully through the notes of the speeches 
which I had the honour before of making to your Lordships, 
to see if, in any one respect or on any one opportunity, I had 
been deficient in that respect to the learned Counsel to 
which I certainly felt them intitled by their general cha- 
racter, and by everything that I have heard respecting 
them. I profess, I find that I have been guilty of no such 
disrespect ; that, on the contrary, wherever I have mentioned 
them, I have mentioned them in terms which I am sure 
it would not be unflattering to them to have repeated. 
teiciSo ^ith th l 8 explanation, I must express a considerable degree 
imputed to of surprise at the manner in which ope of the learned 
lhcMauagcr * gentlemen has thought it decent and thought himself 
authorised to treat me— standing here as a Manager for the 
House of Commons— m a discussion respecting this treaty 
of 1778, which that learned Counsel bestowed infinite 
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pains upon* He has tills passage in his speech, to which u May 1794 . 
I must humbly request the particular attention of your 
Lordships. He says : — 

" T will now advert to another passage in the evidence before your 
Lordships, which I do think transcends anything I can say. It is 
enough to state the fact ; [and if your Lordships recollect in history] — 
if any person who has been present at trials recollects — anybody having 
done these sort of things, 1 will admit the honourable Manager has 
fairly and honourably adopted that precedent.” 

He adds:— 

" I am sure I do not wish to say anything improper and disrespectful, 
but, if this had been done by any of us in the ordinary lines of the 
profession, it would lie considered as a species of judicial legerdemain. 

I do not know any other name to give it. I will show your Lordships 
how a question was asked about pne treaty and a clause read out 
of another, and the witness confounded and completely put out of 
countenance, and the credit of that witness most unjustly disposed of.” 

A grave and solemn charge, my Lords, I admit. 

" God forbid anything should be taken on my assertion ! But, if it is 
not as clear as the light of the sun that shines upon your Lordships, 

[that this perversion has been made of the testimony, let all my observa- 
tions] go for nothing, and let the honourable Manager he deemed one 
of the most fair, as lie [certainly is one of the most eloquent, persons 
ever employed] upon such a subject.”* 

It is applied to Mr. Middleton, he says. He then states 
that, in page 517 of your Minutes, your Lordships will see 
the copy of this treaty. I need not read the extract 
from that part of the learned gentleman's speech : he goes 
on to require your Lordships to turn to page 520, and he 
says, — 

"The honourable Manager puts this question to Mr. Middleton : — 

1 whether there is not any clause whereby the Nabob binds himself to 
demand no loan of the elder Begum ? * Mr. Middleton says, and he 
.. said very truly, * No, I do not recollect.’ Then the honourable Manager, 
for what purpose of truth or justice let him explain — read to him a 
passage out of the treaty with the younger Begum, as if it had been the 
treaty with the elder : — ‘ Moreover his Highness shall not at any future 
period make demand of a loan or any other demands from her 
Highness and he reads it to the witness as if it was a paragraph in 
the treaty with the elder Begum. Mr. Middleton ” — the Counsel says — 

" not having, as your Lordships mu^t have observed, a great deal of 
presence of mind, was perfectly confounded. He sat down as con- 
victed of the grossest falsehood, and the honourable Manager had a 
temporary triumph in that show of conviction. Now, at the distance 
of five years, the matter is set straight. Did Mr. Middleton rinark 


See the speech of Mr. Plumer ; vol. iii. p. 268. 
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14 Mat 1701 . this word — “ impose upon your Lordships, or who did? I have no 

right to urge this against the honourable Manager : he is answerable 

to his own conscience.” 

Uefutation My Lords, I am : and I* should be ashamed to face this 

ch^e. Court if I could not clear myself, at least, from the intention 
here imputed to me. My Lords, I believe the learned 
gentleman will admit, if this had been an act ot inad- 
vertence — if it had happened afterwards in the course of 
my speech and comment upon this part of the evidence — 
that I could not have intentionally endeavoured to entrap 
Mr. Middleton. I believe the gentleman will admit that he 
has urged this charge in terms in which he ought not to 
have urged it The learned gentleman seems inclined to' 
afford me this grace and concession. But does the learned 
gentleman think I ask his favour upon this occasion ? No, 
my Lords ; the fact is that the whole of this charge is 
founded upon a complete, gross and scandalous, blunder 
of the learned gentleman's own ! I say a blunder ; for 
even the example of his total want of candour shall not 
make me stoop to retort the insinuation that the error was 
wilful. But it is unpardonable, I say, my Lords ; for, in a 
ease like this— in accusing the person he was accusing — for 
in my character in this [matter] the character of all the 
Managers and of the Commons of England would be impli- 
cated— he ought, and it was his duty, to have looked well 
to the grounds upon which he brought such a charge. 

Now, my Lords, what was the fact? Was it a fact that 
such a question was put to Mr. Middleton and that the 
wrong treaty was so shown to him? My Lords, it was a 
fact. Was it a fact that that question and that proceeding 
did puzzle and confound Mr. Middleton ? My Lords, so the 
fact was. But there is another little circumstance which 
that learned gentleman ought to have inquired into before 
he brought this charge against me, namely— was it I that 
did it? No, my Lords, it was not. It was one of your 
Lordships' Court : it was the late Earl Camden, whom we 
all regret, who put the question and directed the treaty to 
be shown the witness ; and, what is more curious, I was the 
person who set Earl Camden right upon the subject ! Now 
what will that Counsel say upon this matter ? What did he 
see in any part of my conduct or character in this business 
that could make him think I could stoop to such a pro- 
ceeding for it could not be error in me, and the Counsel 
more than insinuates that it could not be so? and for what 
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purpose was the momentary triumph that I was to obtain ?u mat 170* 
To disconcert Mr. Middleton ? Good God ! your Lord- 
ships remember Mr. Middleton at your bar. Could you 
imagine that I could have such an object ; that I should 
try to mislead equivocation? — to intimidate servility? — to 
browbeat panic? — to make confusion worse confounded? 

It is impossible that your Lordships or any person could 
conceive that I could have had such an object, much less 
that I could stoop to such means to effect it. 

But, I believe, Mr. Middleton would not thank the 
learned gentleman for bringing him forward again in so 
conspicuous a situation to this House. Your Lordships, I 
am sure, remember his testimony when you saw him at Prevarica- 
your bar — as it were, prevarication personified, — w hen you Middleton, 
saw me treating him with peculiar tenderness ; for, if I had 
applied to your Lordships in some part of his testimony, 
you must and I am sure you would have committed that 
immaculate gentleman whom the learned Counsel were 
endeavouring to set up so high. It is not their interest, 

I say, to have endeavoured to have restored the credit of 
this testimony by the means which they have used. Ke- 
membering the whole of his evidence, I may say that 
that gentleman did certainly produce the exercise in others, 
in a very eminent degree, of that faculty of which he seemed 
totally dispossessed himself. 1 do believe there is nothing 
more memorable in the whole of this trial than Mr. Middle- 
ton's total want of all memory. I believe there is nothing 
which your Lordships forgot so little as his total oblivion of 
all the material passages of his life. This is the fact with 
respect to which the learned Counsel, I say again, should 
have well considered the subject before he had brought such 
a charge. 

But it is not merely a charge against me : it is in some mea- 
sure an accusation against himself The learned gentleman says 
that I confounded and confused the presence of mind of Mr. 
Middleton; that he sat down confounded, and his credit dis- 
posed of. Why did not the learned gentleman take care of his immediate 
credit, then ? Was he so ignorant of the treaties as not to know the r m^tako f 
that that which was secured by the younger Begum could the P treaties. 
not have been placed before the eyes of this Court as the 
the treaty which the elder Begum had ? Why did he suffer 
this witness, whose credit was so essential to the cause of his 
client, to be disposed of by such a mean and paltry trick ? 
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ii Mat mi. The learned gentleman was guilty of no such thing. If he 
had looked to the Minutes, which he ought to have consulted 
‘ as well as to the printed Minutes, he would have found he 
assisted, as he ought to have done, to set your Lordships 
right, and that this confusion of Mr. Middleton did not last 
for an instant; for the matter was instantly explained, and 
the Counsel himself assisted in doing it. But the gen- 
tleman, in undertaking the defence of the presence of mind of 
Mr. Middleton, seems to be affected with the memory of 
Mr, Middleton ; for it is a little extraordinary that he should 
have remembered the fact of the confusion and the ill con- 
sequences of a total disposal of the credit of the witness, 
and yet entirely have forgotten by whom that was effected. 

But I have taken Mr. Middleton’s part in a degree upon 
this subject : I have taken also the learned Counsel’s part : 
but there is another person whose cause 1 also must take 
upon me to support. The learned Counsel ends his impre- 
cation by saying, that, if he does not prove that I have been 
guilty of a thing worse than anything that Mr. Hastings 
has been guilty of, he implores your Lordships’ condemnation 
of him. I implore your Lordships not to grant that request 
to him ! I must take Mr. Hastings under my protection, 
and save him from the peril into which his defender has 
brought him. I must implore your Lordships not to visit 
the sins of the Counsel upon the client ! I must intreat your 
Lordships not to take for granted that I have proved every 
charge against Mr. Hastings, because Mr. Law has failed in 
proving this single charge against me ! 

But it is not the only penalty which the Counsel wishes to 
follow his failure upon this instance. He says that, if he docs 
not make it as clear to your Lordships as the sun — which I 
suppose then shone upon the Court — “ let all my observa- 
tions go for nothing !” But does the learned Counsel* think 
that 1 will enforce this penalty ? No ; I will not let him off’ so. 
On the contrary, if your Lordships think me intitled to any 
atonement upon this matter, as I am sure you do, my revenge 
Character of shall be to entreat your Lordships to remember every word 
reasonings the Counsel has said, from the beginning of his speech. If 
S™ts. atc " time would permit, I would endeavour to remind you with 
the most vindictive accuracy of every argument, of every 
reasoning, of every statement, of every jargon, of the Counsel, 
from the beginning of his speeches to the end of them. 
And, if I could, and they were to live in your Lordships’ 
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memory, and you were to be at the trouble to recollect umayitqi., 
them, I am sure you would find that all his facts — that all 
his reasonings — that all his arguments — have precisely as 
good a foundation as the charge which he has now brought 
against me, and are equally worthy of your Lordships’ 
notice and approbation. 

My Lords, if this matter related to myself only, I should 
have done with the learned Counsel here, but, feeling as I do 
the character of the Managers for the Commons implicated 
in the matter, I must say a graver word or two still to that 
learned Counsel. My Lords, that learned Counsel says of 
this trick of legerdemain — this scandalous imposition ; for 
such it would have been — this mean, dirty, shift — that it 
would have been called by these names in the ordinary lines 
of the profession. I must tell that learned gentleman, that, if Kospoctiyc 
he judges of us, in the character in which we stand here, by KpiUa 
the rules which are to regulate him in the ordinary lino of 
his profession, he neither understands our situation nor his aud Counsel, 
own. I tell him that we stand here upon different and 
higher ground than that learned Counsel can do. 

My Lords, 1 do not mean to assume an arrogance from 
my situation. I trust I am the last man on earth that would 
wish to presume on a little brief authority, or to state an 
unfair inequality between men in your Lordships' judgment. 

In many respects we are equal, but' I say that we do stand 
here in a different and in a higher character ; that upon this 
account your Lordships have a right to expect from us a 
superior degree of purity and fairness, if I may say so, in our 
proceedings — a greater abhorrence of anything like shift or 
indirect proceeding in the course of this trial ; that you have 
a right to expect from us a conscious conviction of the recti- 
tude of the measures which we are pursuing ; that it is our 
business and object, not merely to convict the person ac- 
cused, but to bring the whole truth before your Lordships. 

And for this reason I say, my Lords, the learned Counsel 
cannot claim that that is their situation. It is not the duty 
or the business of a Counsel to be conscientiously convinced 
— much less to profess it — of the justice of the cause which 
he is Supporting. It is a happiness enjoyed under a consti- 
tution like this, that the merciful generosity of the law con- 
siders every man as innocent till he is convicted. It is legal 
evidence alone by which he can be convicted. Every person 
is equally intitled to the assistance of Counsel learned in the 
law. Confessing, detected, guilt even is equally intitled to 
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u mat 179*. that assistance* He is intitled, not merely to his abilities 
and to his arguments, but that he should take every advantage 
that is not absolutely unfair; that he should produce bis 
acquittal by any irregularity even in the proceedings against 
him — by any flaw in the indictment : and, though a guilty 
pci'son by such proceedings may sometimes escape, yet, in 
matter of advantage, the strictly adhering to these forms is 
the true security of English justice and the basis of true 
British jurisprudence. Therefore a Counsel is not to profess 
that he thinks in his conscience his client is innocent. If he 
docs profess it, undoubtedly he thinks so, and it may pro- 
duce some momentary effect upon the judge and jury ; but, 
when be abstains from professing it, does not that Counsel 
see that his silence becomes the most damning evidence 
against the client whose cause he is bound to support; and 
that he himself, who ought to defend him, may be the means 
of his condemnation ? 

Higher na- My Lords, we do not stand upon that ground. I say that 
t ure of the the Managers for the Commons were bound, before they 
former. appeared here, to be convinced ol the justice ot the cause 
which was committed to their care. And I do protest, for 
one. that, entering into this cause with a peremptory con- 
viction of the guilt of the person whom we were bound to 
arraign, and regretting as I do that that impression has not 
been diminished but strengthened by the defence which I 
have heard, if, in the course of it, I had found by reasoning or 
by evidence that I had embarked in error and that the person 
was innocent — if that previous conviction in my own mind 
had been removed — I would have returned to the Commons 
and said that it was my duty to decline the office, and that 
some other person ought to be appointed in my place. This 
I hold to be the duty of a Manager ; and that it is his duty, 
even if he saw, by some error or mistake, your Lordships 
misconceiving any matter of testimony which was given at 
your bar, and that it made by error and mistake an im- 
pression against the criminal-— that it would be as much 
the duty of the Managers for the Commons to remove that 
impression from your Lordships' minds as it would have 
been for the Defendant's own Counsel; for that we stand 
here not foully to procure a conviction of the person, but, 
respecting our situations in proportion to the weight and 
authority with which we act, that we are bound to act with 
an additional purity, and to omit no methods that your 
Lordships' judgments may be formed upon a full view of 
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the whole truth, — whether it tends to convict or acquit the i* may 1704. 
person accused. This I take to be the distinction between — 
the Managers and any feed Counsel in any Court whatever 
— that they have different duties, and that a superior degree 
of rectitude ought to be expected from them. And there- 
fore I say, that if the gentleman had understood the 
character in which we stand, that if the gentleman had 
understood his own professional character, it should have 
given him a tenfold degree of caution before he had brought 
such a charge as the present. My Lords, there I shall 
leave it ; and I trust it will be a warning to that learned 
Counsel, when next he accuses any Manager or any other 

S ierson, either to be a little more cautious in his charge or a 
ittle surer of his fact. 

My Lords, I have thought it my duty to dwell a good Source of 
deal upon this matter. It may be also proper to state to C rror. sc 8 
your Lordships that the error, as I conceive it, into which 
the learned Counsel fell, was his looking simply at the 
printed Evidence, and not giving himself the trouble to 
compare it with the notes of the short-hand writer, which, Accuracy of 
I believe, would be admitted, even by the clerk at your hand notes. 
Lordships’ table, to be more correct upon the subject than 
his notes even affect or attempt to be. But what makes 
it more extraordinary is, that, if the learned gentleman had 
taken the trouble to have cast his eye a little above the 
passage he has quoted, lie would have seen that the exa- 
mination on the part of the Managers had ended, and 
that the question following had been put by a noble Lord, 
and that according to the order of the testimony it had 
not been again interrupted, and that the inference ought 
to have been — that the examination had continued from Reference 
that break by the Court, and had not been resumed by EviSonw? 
any of the Managers. Earl Camden says : — 

ff I should be glad to know from the witness ” — I have before stated 
I had done my examination — " for wbat reason it was that he did 
not send an account of this material transaction either to the Governor 
or to the Board ?” — (< I could have had no other reason than not con- 
sidering it as any new transaction, but merely a confirmation of the 
former. 

Earl Camden. “ I should be glad to know whether, now the treaty 
has been read to him, he is ready upon his own observation to say that 
they are precisely the same?” — “ They arc not. precisely the same. There 
are some exchange of conditions proposed and agreed to by the Nabob 
and the Begum mutually. 

Earl Camden. “ Whether there is not a clause whereby the Nabob 
binds himself to demand no loan from the elder Begum ?” 

VOL. IV. I 
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14 Mat 1704. Lord Chancellor. “Do you recollect that clause by which the 
Nabob binds himself to demand no loan from the elder ISej^uinV” — 
“ No ; 1 don’t recollect it.” 

Lord Chancellor. “ Read that passage, again, then. I think there is 
such a clause.*’ 

The clerk read ; and then it was, I presume, that Mr. Mid- 
dleton is stated to have sat down confounded. Mr. Law 
afterwards himself states That relates to the younger 
Begum.” And there the whole matter was cleared up: 
and therefore the confusion of the witness continuing in 
that manner was matter of imagination of the learned 
gentleman. 

My Lords, the Counsel now arc certainly come, at the 
end of the second day’s speaking, to where, in my opinion, 
they ought to have commenced the first day’s speaking : 
Question of they are come to the point, whether or not— the guarantee 
onhetSaty and treaty having been admitted by us all, and the original 
bythoJJo either to the treasures or guarantees being totally out 

h of the question upon any other [ground] than as settled 

by that treaty — they come now to whether the Begum 
did, or not, do anything to violate that guarantee. They 
seem to come to that very slowly and with considerable 
reluctance ; and now they have got closely to it they touch 
it with great caution. 

Needless The learned Counsel savs, that Mr. Hastings conceived by 
authorities the law ot nations that every treaty is upon an implied, if 
of CouiS! not an express, condition of mutual friendship. He then 
quotes a passage from Grotius, to show you that a treaty is 
always binding upon both parties, and lie refers to another 
quotation to the same purpose, made by his learned friend 
from Puffendorf : lie adds — “ I find Vattel in his second 
book states the same doctrine.” Then he says,— “ if mutual 
friendship be an implied condition of a treaty of guarantee, 
the violation of that treaty dissolves the whole.” He then 
quotes Puffendorf again, as quoted by bis learned friend, 
upon which I will not tire your Lordsliij )8 \ but it is stated 
that all the articles of a public treaty are in the nature of 
conditions, and that if one of them be not fully performed it 
dissolves the whole. 

lie also assures you from the same high authorities — and 
all the way through it is very observable the caution which 
the gentlemen use whenever there is no occasion ; whenever 
they want to establish any self-evident proposition — any 
palpable truism — they proceed with the utmost degree of 
diffidence ; when anything very silly is going to be pro- 
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duced, it is countenanced by a quotation from Puffemlorf ! u may no*. 
1 am certain, if the Counsel had occasion to risk the 
assertion that two and two make four, they would quote 
Cocker’s Arithmetic. It is not a want of art ; for they 
want to impress upon your Lordships’ minds that they 
will risk nothing — hazard no assertion ; that they will 
bring their authority with them every step they take : 
and when they have established, as they think, that sort of 
character for diffidence and caution, under the mask of that 
assumed caution, whenever they come to facts or to real 
important matter, they make no scruple of assuming the 
whole — not only without any proof or evidence, but in the 
very teeth of proof, evidence and fact. They say — without 
going into more authorities upon this subject, it seems to be 
a self-evident proposition — that one party who is guarantee Respective 
for another ought not to leave the other party in the enjoy- ofJSrS' to 
ment of the means which that other is employing for the 11 tr( ‘ aty * 
destruction of the protecting party. I would have admitted 
all their propositions, all their doctrine upon this head, 
which may be very edifying to other parts of the [audience], 
without giving them the trouble of quoting a single autho- 
rity. As the courtesy of this House allots a box even for 
foreign ambassadors, I hope when the gentleman made this 
speech there were a number of these ministers present ; that 
they understood the language ; and, if they did, that they 
received all these undoubted diplomatic truths with all the 
respect and reverence they deserve. 

This being established, wc come to the question, whether 
or not the Begum did violate this guarantee. And here, my 
Lords, the learned Counsel go into a considerable mass of 
evidence which, I confess, it was my idea they never would 
at all have resorted to. I did myself take a considerable 
degree of pains with respect to that part of the evidence Affidavits 
upon which the Begums were accused ; I mean the affida- striSiijaii^ 0 
vits taken by Sir Elijah Irnpcy. The learned Counsel, ImiJOy * 
however, dissatisfied with my statement of them, which upon 
reviewing I really think perfectly fair and candid, have gone 
over the whole of these affidavits again. My Lords, I will 
not follow them again through that subject. I have win- 
nowed that chaff before, ancl I insist upon it that there 
is not, throughout the whole, a single grain of anything 
like testimony upon which the slightest presumption even 
can be founded. I give full credit to all that is sworn 
by the British officers, though not exactly corroborated — 
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certainly from failure of memory — by the parol testimony at 
your Lordships’ bar; but 1 will give full credit to it; and 
the amount of the whole is, that there were a great number 
of foolish and idle rumours respecting both the Wazir him- 
self and Saadat All, all of which, certainly, with respect 
to the Nawab and Saadat Ali, turned out to be perfectly 
groundless and ill founded. 

I will now come to that part of the learned Counsel's 
argument in which he states the extent of the report respect- 
ing the infidelity or supposed disaffection of the llegum. 
And the learned Counsel states the number of persons who 
bad given evidence at your Lordships’ bar, and whose testi- 
mony was taken in India, with respect to the fact of their 
having heard the report of the insurrection or disaffection of 
the Begums. And the learned Counsel says, it is very 
extraordinary to consider the number of persons who must 
have been engaged in this conspiracy : I having contended 
and do contend that the whole was a plot — a conspiracy — on 
the part of Mr. Hastings, Mr. Middleton, Sir Elijah Impey 
and Colonel Ilannay, to bring this accusation, for the pur- 
pose I have stated and proved, against the Begums. The 
Counsel argue it in this manner: — then, if this is a plot and 
a conspiracy, here is Mr. Winder, Mr. Macpherson, Colonel 
Pophmn, Captain this and Lieutenant so and so, and all the 
persons, amounting in all, I think, to forty-seven, who, he 
says, must have been parties in this conspiracy. 

My Lords, this is the most singular mode of arguing that 
ever was attempted in my court of justice. Our accusation 
is this — that Mr. Hastings, having a foul purpose to answer, 
did plot and conspire with certain persons to accuse the 
Begums of treason, in order that he might have a pretence 
to confiscate their treasures. The learned gentleman’s argu- 
ment is, to bring as proof of the existence of the treason the 
success of the imposition which charged them with that 
treason ! Why, has the learned gentleman never heard of 
persons being convicted of crimes in consequence of a con- 
spiracy, with a general prevailing belief, at the time, that 
they were guilty, till afterwards facts have come out to 
prove the contrary ? The learned gentleman must have heard 
of numberless instances which I could refer him to in illus- 
tration of that. But if there is positive proof brought to 
you, and we let you, as it were, into the closet where you 
hear these people conspiring, and settling and agreeing that 
they will bring this accusation against the Begums— if we 
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bring before your Lordships, under their very hands, con- u May m*. 
fession that they were not in possession of any proof and had 
not even a suspicion that they really were guilty, but that 
they were waiting for opportunities to charge them with the 
guilt — can there be anything on earth so preposterous as to 
bring us the number of persons who are the dupes of this 
imposition, as positive proof that the imposture never existed ? 

That is the fair state of the argument. For instance, in the 
case of Mr. Wheler and Mr. Macpherson, they believed 
what ? What they signed their names to, I suppose, in the 
account they sent to the Directors. What was that account ? 

That the Begums were suspected by Mr. Hastings, and 
therefore he thought it proper to resume their jagirs ; that, 
upon the first attempt to resume their jagirs, they raised a 
second rebellion and opposed the Company’s troops, making 
a new insurrection ; that Mr. Hastings, having intelligence 
of this second rebellion, sends a body of troops, and after- 
wards, in concert with the Nawab, in order to punish them 
for it, confiscates their treasures. This is the account Falsehood of 
sent home : — sent by whom ? By Sir John Macpherson, nmlunt fur- 
Mr. Wilder, and by Mr. Hastings himself! Why is this a 
proof that the fact was so ? Have we not direct evidence 
upon your Lordships’ table — the evidence of Sir Elijah ami Mr. 
Iinpey, of Mr. Middleton himself, of every one of their Hastmss * 
witnesses — that that account was totally false in every 
particular ? 

My Lords, Sir Elijah Impcy is examined at your Lord- Examina- 
ships’ bar upon a letter signed by Mr. Hastings, Mr. Wilder Elijah Tm- 
and Mr. Macpherson : it is in page 1 638 of the printed lH ‘ v - 
Evidence. The account is this ; — he states the just grounds 
of suspicion which had been given to the Nawab by the 
Begums and other principal jagirdars in his country, by the 
symptoms of disaffection and so on which they had offered. 

He then says — this letter, I should tell your Lordships, is 
dated in February 1782 — he says : — 

“ On the first attempt made bv the Nabob to carry this plan into 
execution against the Begum, she cletermined to resist his authority, and . 
raised a revolt by means of her eunuchs, Jewar Ali Khan and BeharAli 
Khan, who had collected a force of about five thousand men in order to 
set the Nabob at defiance.” 

Now mind : — 

“ Notice of this second insurrection having been transmitted by the 
Resident without loss of time to the Governor General at Benares, he 
immediately ordered a large detachment to march from Caunpore, and the 
Nabob resolved to go in person to Fyzabad. On his arrival there, by 
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eunuchs, seeing it would be in vain to make a stand when superior forces 

were expected, surrendered themselves prisoners to the Nabob, and their 
followers disj icrsed 

Now mind, my Lords : — 

“ In order to punish the Begum for this daring ill conduet, and to put 
it out of her power to apply the treasures which she had amassed to the 
purpose of raising further commotion, the Nabob resolved to seize her 
wealth, which by the Mahomedan laws he was entitled to as an inheri- 
tance from his lather, who in the latter years of his life had committed 
his treasury wholly to her charge.” 

This is signed — “ Warren Hastings, Edward "Wheler, John 
Macpherson.” Then the witness — and this your Lordships 
will remember is Sir Elijah Impey — was asked “ whether this 
account, of your own certain knowledge, is not wholly 
false?” Ho says: — 

<k I know this, that the reason assigned to me for seizing the treasures 
was the rebellion of the Begums, Whether any other causes mixed in 
Mr. Hastings' mind I cannot tell, but he did not communicate more to 
mo.” “ Did you not carry Mr. Hastings’ pleasure respecting the seizing 
of these treasures, in November, 17&2, to Lucknow?” — “1 certainly 
did.” “ Then could anything that happened in January have been the 
reason for the determination of Mr. Hastings, which you carried to 
Lucknow in November? *’—?•“ No ; certainly not.” 

In another place you will find proof upon proof of the 
whole manner in which this conspiracy was conducted. 

Tiw c<mwii Here you have an instance of the Council having been 

WMr. COffl P ,cte V imposed upon. They eou]d never have signed 
Hastings, wilfully a falsehood. Air. Wheler and Mr. "Macpherson must 
have believed the statement, made by Mr. Hastings, namely, 
that lie had no charge against her for disaffect ion or rebellion 
previous to the attempt to resume licr jagirs; which is stated 
in this vory letter to have been a measure which ought not to 
have been excepted to by her, because, being uncharged and 
imaccuscd, a full equivalent was provided for her; that, 
notwithstanding this equivalent, she endeavoured to levy 
Avar and create a second rebellion; — 

“ And then,” says Mr. Hastings, in order to punish her for that ill 
conduct, the Nawab and I resolved to seize her treasures.” 

They believe it. But is their belief of this fact a proof 
that the fact was true ? Is it anything more than a proof 
that the imposture and imposition Avere successful ? So it 
is throughout the Avhole of this business. And, if I ay as to o*o 
into the whole of the evidence again, the Counsel Avoidd 
draw me into this situation — that I should be only making 
the same speech I made before, and be reading over and 
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over again all the evidence by which I did prove, in a manner mm ay 1701 
which admits not of a doubt, the existence of this conspiracy, 
and the absolute innocence of the Begums. 

The witness is, in another place, asked : — 

“ What do you mean by this passage in a letter dated the 1 st of I )ecembei\ Subject of 
1781, from Clmnargur : — k Wlmt we talked of concerning the Begums he iinpey’^ir- 
liighly approves and would have himself advised. He wishes it to be animation, 
done immediately. 1 need not mention the necessity of taking care that resumc(i * 
the money be applied to the Company’s use.’ — l)o you remember this 
passage?” — “1 do.” “ What was the object of it?” — “The object of 
that passage I take to be the seizing the treasures of the Begums.” “ Did 
you not understand that, when the Nabob consented to the seizing of the 
treasure, it was as an alternative in lieu of seizing the jaghires ?” — “ I 
have not the least recollection of such an alternative.” “ Was it upon 
account of the supposed rebellion of the Begums that the treasures were 
to be, seized?” — “[ understood so.” “When did you hear of any 
attempt made to resume the jaghires?” — 1 cannot ascertain the dates 
and times : 1 have no memorandum concerning it.” “ Do you remember 
this passage in a letter from Mr. Middleton to you, dated Lucknow, 
the 19th of December, 1781 : — ‘I think the opposition the Begum has 
given to the measure of resuming the jaghire* — this was before the 
resuming the jagirs was effected, when it was expected she would make 
opposition — k which, as far as it concerns her, hears not the shadow' of 
exception, as she is to receive thevalue in ready money, will be a full 
justification of the further demands his Excellency has to make upon 
her.’ —Do you know anything of that passage?” — “ I believe there is 
such a passage in a letter from Mr. Middleton to me.” “ Do you not 
see it is here admitted that the ground of seizing the treasures was the 
supposed resistance to giving up the jaghires when she was to be no 
sufferer by it, and there was no mention of a rebellion?” — “In the 
passage read there is certainly no mention of any rebellion, and from that 
passage it would certainly so appear; but that is Mr. Middleton’s sense 
and not mine.” “Then did you understand that Mr. Middleton was 
ignorant of the rebellion when he was at Lucknow?” — “ I apprehend 
not, because Mr. Middleton had mentioned the rebellion to me; but 
i apprehend by this Mr. Middleton was pointing out two causes for 
seizing the treasures — a cause in addition to the rebellion.” “ Whether 
you did think the rebellion a suflieient justification by itself for seizing 
the treasures, without any second cause? ” — “ 1 did not think the second 
cause had anything to do with it : I thought only of the rebellion.” 

“ Did you, in point of fact, know there had been no attempt to resume 
the jaghires, and consequently no resistance to it, on the 19tli of De- 
cember?” — “ 1 know nothing but wliat I have received by information 
from Mr. Middleton. 1 thought his letters contained the truth, and that 
there had been an attempt to resume the jaghires. I now learn it for the 
first time.” 

Now, my Lords, in another letter, in page 637 of the 
printed Minutes — this is the parol evidence of Sir Elijah 
Iinpey — he is examined to another passage. Mr. Middleton 
says to him: — 

“ ‘ Do not, my dear Sir Elijah Iinpey, suffer this delay to be urged or 
considered as an imputation of blame upon me. I entered on the business 
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as finally agreed upon ; the actual execution only suspended until I 
could receive either your’s or the Governor’s sentiments upon the further 
proposal,’— which was the seizure of the treasury, — ‘which is certainly 
of far greater consequence than the resumption of the jaghires, as it will 
do at one stroke, if we are not all grossly mistaken, what the jaghires will 
be at least two years in doing.’ — What did you understand was to he 
done at one stroke?”-—" I understood that to be the seizing of the 
treasures of the Begums ; and Mr. Middleton represents that it would 
raise a greater sum :” — He, Sir Elijah Iinpey, having himself carried 
this proposition and this order in November to Mr. Middleton — 
“Did you not carry Mr. Hastings’ pleasure respecting the seizure of 
the treasures, in November, to Lucknow?” — “ I certainly did.” 

In another place, it appears that Sir Elijah Impey, in his 
answer to Mr. Middleton, says, that — 

“ If the Begum does resist the resumption of the jaghires,” — no 
accusation whatever having been then brought against her — “ then ” — 
he says — “ I think our friend ” * 

You afterwards have letter upon letter from Mr. Middleton, 
acknowledging 1 lie time on which he received the first 
orders to seize the treasure. You have a statement from him 
Reluctance of the situation of the Nawab’s mind; of the extreme re- 
wal) to act luctance with which he came into the measure ; of his 
Kgums? 10 refusing absolutely to issue his parwanas to resume the 
jagirs, so that Mr. Middleton says, he issued his par wan as in 
despite of him. At last, there is a letter which states, that 
the Nawab, sooner than have it appear not to be his own act 
and his authority, consents that it shall appear his own act, 
though it is, in fact, an act of compulsion. I should really 
be fatiguing your Lordships, and going over precisely the 
same ground as l troubled your Lordships upon on a former 
occasion, if I were to trouble your Lordships with the 
whole of the evidence upon this case — with the private 
correspondence between Sir Elijah Impey, Mr Hastings 
and Mr. Middleton. But in that private correspondence 
does lie the real gist and point of the whole of this foul 
mystery; and all the olher letters which were written by 
the Nawab or Mr. Middleton, after you have detected the 
manner in which these letters were suborned, ought to go 
for nothing, and your Lordships should blot them out of 
your recollection. 

coiTesiKm. 0 ^ do not k now how to meet the Counsel upon this subject. 
I'lusivJa?* ^ this private correspondence had never been produced, I 
the S inm> 0 confess, I should have had a strong suspicion that the 

OtMJCO of the 1 

(Jcguuis, 


The letter quoted from has not been found. 
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Begums must have been innocent, and the accusation against i* may 1794. 
them the effect of a conspiracy and plot, but could not have 
stood in this place pledged to bring the guilt home to 
Mr. Hastings. I should have thought, in the first place, 
that, from the extreme improbability of their making such 
an attempt, from the impossibility of succeeding in it, 
from the notorious fact of their great dependence upon the 
British Government for security against the ill will of the 
Nawab's ministers, it was a degree of infatuation which 
could not easily be suspected of them. I should have taken 
for granted, when I looked into what they call a mass of 
legal evidence, which I found nothing but a collection of 
trash — of rumours — when I found that called perfectly 
legal evidence which contained nothing like fact or proof — 

I should have thought that they showed great weakness in 
their case, when they produced nothing but such evidence. 

When I found also that, by the admission of Mr. Hastings 
himself, he was in such a situation that his character was 
destroyed and the affairs of his master ruined — but cer- 
tainly his own ruin involved in it, unless somewhere or 
other he procured treasure to this amount — I should have 
thought that a suspicious circumstance ; and upon the whole 
should found a strong impression — if anything short of 
absolute conviction — that the Begums were innocent, and 
that this was a plot and conspiracy of Mr. Hastings : but I 
could have gone no further. But we come and bring proof 
which the Counsel have endeavoured to slip from in every 
instance, but which they have never once dared or attempted 
to grapple with; — I mean, the private correspondence which itsoppor- 
was afterwards providentially produced by Mr. Hastings, cWtiCby 
when Mr. Hastings returned to Calcutta — when he endea- ^gg Hast ’ 
voured to destroy and ruin Mr. Middleton — when his anger 
outwent his discretion — and when his revenge turned King’s 
evidence, as it were, against corruption. Then, in a happy 
providential hour for the punishment of guilt, Mr. Hastings 
produces this private correspondence. Look at that corre- 
spondence, and, I say, the case is proved ; unless the 
Counsel are able to show that they are forgeries — that the 
letter was not written. Because, what is the story which 
is there told ? It is a complete admission that, upon the 
19 th of September, when Mr. Hastings signed the treaty Abstract of 
of Chtuiar, though he says he had suspicions respecting the SpoiKtc. 
Begums, yet that he had no proof or demonstration upon 
the subject. 
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You afterwards find Sir Elijah Impey join with him, after 
his failure in seizing the treasures at Bidjcy Our. You see 
Sir Elijah Impey ’s description of him — that he seemed in 
a desperate situation; that he had but two resources — 
that of Benares and that of Oude ; that of Benares had 
failed ; — that he dare not return without the great object 
of his journey. Then he found Sir Elijah Impey, the 
Chief Justice, going upon that scandalous errand to Luck- 
now, in order to collect evidence against the Begums ; 
their destruction and the seizure of their property having 
been previously determined upon ; and Sir Elijah Impey 
bearing in his pocket the warrant for that seizure to 
Mr. Middleton. 

You find in these private letters that Sir Elijah Impey is 
not stated to have a direct order or commission from Mr. 
Hastings, but that he expects that Mr. Middleton should 
return the proposition to him in the shape and form of a 
proposition from the Nawab. You find the correspondence 
upon tliis subject between Mr. Middleton and Sir Elijah 
Impey. He states .in this familiar correspondence the 
agonies that he has felt himself throughout this business ; 
the difficulty lie has had to persuade the Nawab to come 
into it; the unconquerable reluctance the Nawab has shown. 
He states that the desperate situation this has brought the 
Nawab to is such that his health was wasted and impaired; 
that this is a direct compulsion upon the Nawab, and, as 
far as accusation of treason on the part of the Begums, an 
imposition on the public in general. 

Accomplish- Your Lordships find at last the event is accomplished ; 
i fastings’ r ' that the Nawab is dragged to plunder his mother ; that the 
design. object of gaining the treasure is obtained. And, when all 
that is complete, Mr. Hastings returns to Calcutta; and then 
he signs with his colleagues the letter I have just read, falsi- 
His cautious fying the whole of the fact ; not daring to tell the Directors 
in ent to the even that the Begums had any hand in the rebellion of 
Directors. Clieyt Sing, or any hand in the insurrections in Baraitch or 
Goruckpore, he says simply, that it was a general measure, 
salutary to the province of Oude, that all the jagirs should 
be resumed ; the Begums were not to suffer anything by 
this measure, because they were to have an equivalent 
secured to them ; they took arms, encouraged other jagirdars 
to resist ; and then, in order to punish them, he encouraged 
the Nawab to seize their treasures. 

jSuTugfrom ^ icn y° u l icar the secret whispers of these conspirators, 
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and have the admission under their hands that they never i4Mati 791 
had the least ground of accusation, but that they fabricated the public 
the charge as well as encouraged the plunder, it is something a?wooTtiio 
farcical and idle in the Counsel afterwards to heap upon ^Mlddio- 
your Lordships’ Minutes, as they have done, extracts of an ton. 
ostensible letter from Mr. Middleton, saying — the Nawab 
proposes to seize his mother’s treasures. The private letter 
sjiys before — Sir Elijah Impey brings you Mr. Hastings’ 
pleasure that you should desire the Nawab to write such a 
letter you afterwards find the Nawab writing — -that the 
treasure was unjustly held from him. In the preceding 
private letter he says : — 

“ I have with great difficulty prevailed upon the Nabob to write such 
a letter to Mr. Hastings.” 

When you are detecting and tracing this through every in- 
stance, I say, it does not show respect in the Counsel to 
have wasted your Lordships’ time in commenting upon the 
letter in the public correspondence of the Nawab and Mr. 
Middleton, when the real gist upon which the whole turns is 
contained in the private correspondence. 

Instead of disputing with them that a number of 'people ^mijiptc 
did believe this impostor ; that all the officers who had given Mr. hast- 
the testimony have really somewhere or other heard that insb ‘ 
the Begum had justly forfeited the protection of this Go- 
vernment ; I admit — and admit it as aggravation of the guilt 
of Mr. Hastings — what the parties charge ! I say that he 
was as successful in his calumny against these princesses as 
in his plunder and oppression ; that lie deprived them, not of 
their treasure only, but of their good name ; that he took 
from them “ the immediate jewel of their soul,” as the very 
means and instrument to rob them of that which he certainly 
did not consider as “trash!” Therefore, instead of flying 
from or evading this part of the argument upon which tho 
Counsel laid so much stress, I admit it in its fullest force, 
and contend that, instead of extenuation, it is an aggravation 
of the guilt of their client. 

Having stated very shortly — more from memory than 
from the paper which 1 have under my eye, but I presume it 
must be in your Lordships’ recollection — the circumstances 
with respect to the plot itself, and the effect it produced of 
something like a general belief— if they will have it — that 
the Begums merited their fate, I will shortly allude to what 
the Counsel have introduced with a considerable degree of 
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parade, namely, the actual circumstances of the Begums’ 
guilt. These were stated formally in three heads ; namely, 
that they principally encouraged the disturbances in Baraitch 
and Goruckpore ; that they gave actual assistance to Cheyt 
Sing ; and that they excited the jagirdars to insurrection, in 
order to oppose the resumption of the jagirs. Fortunately, 
my trouble upon this occasion, and your Lordships’, is 
shortened by one of these charges having been completely 
abandoned, though stated and solemnly signed by Mr. 
Hastings — that they principally excited the jagirdars to 
resistance ; because no attempt has been made to disprove 
what we fully established, namely, that resistance to the 
resumption of the jagirs there never was any. Therefore it 
is confined to the other two circumstances. 

The learned Counsel says, with regard to the disturbances 
in Baraitch and Goruckpore, that they admit they have not 
attempted to disprove what we have affirmed to be the 
causes of these disturbances, namely, that they were the 
consequences of British oppression and rapacity, exercised in 
a degree beyond anything that, I believe, ever has disgraced 
human nature before. We have shown to your Lordships, 
and traced the origin and progress of, all these oppres- 
sions and all these disturbances. We have shown you, and 
[they have] admitted, the calamity of one year. Wc have 
marked the progress of a Hannay the next year — more fell 
than famine and war joined. We have shown the abhor- 
rence and detestation in which he was held by all the 
country: we have shown the abhorrence in which the Nawab 
held him. 

We have shown the admission of Mr. Hastings himself 
upon that subject. We have shown that, when Colonel 
Hannay had attacked some of these poor wretches in the 
the province where they lived, their abhorrence and detes- 
tation of him was such, that, while they were bleeding upon 
the ground, they refused life and quarter from hands they 
detested so much ; that afterwards, when Major Naylor suc- 
ceeded and used some little kindness to these people, they 
even brought him food in the night. We traced all the con- 
sequences of Salim Sing, Futteh Shah, Pertipal Sing, etc., 

that they all came to rescue their zamindar from the hand 
of oppression or to revenge former injuries. These facts 
the Counsel have not attempted to disprove. But then 
come the Counsel and say,— “ We admit these causes might 
exist ; but it does not follow that there might not have been 
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a co-existing cause with them : and might not the exertions u Mat 1794. 
of the Begum have operated with these causes to produce 
the effect ?” 

I admit that, when I state the existence of one cause, it 
does not exclude the co-existence of another cause which 
might have produced the same effect ; but if I state a cause 
fully adequate to produce a certain effect, and which must of 
necessity have produced that effect, then it is incumbent 
upon the Counsel not to take any evidence from the exist- 
ence of that effect to prove the existence of their cause : it 
behoves them either to disprove the existence of the cause I 
state, which they have not attempted to do, or to prove the 
existence of their own cause, which they have attempted, 
but in which attempt they have totally failed. 

Now, with regard to the assistance given to Cheyt Sing ; Assistance 
much stress is laid by the Counsel upon a circumstance that cheyt sing. 
I did not at the time think deserved much weight — l mean, 
the supposition that a certain number of horse and foot had 
marched from Fyzabad to the assistance of Cheyt Sing. 

The Counsel lay particular stress upon a circumstance that 
is come out since by parol evidence at your Lordships' bar, 
namely, that there were some wounded najibs taken prisoners Testim°n y 
in the battle of Pateeta, and that they confessed that they wounded 
were sent from Fyzabad. The evidence of one is, that najlbs * 
they were there but two days and had received two wounds 
— it rises a little afterwards — that they had received two 
rupees. This facetious wounded najib - says, he had been 
there two days ; he had received two wounds, and had got 
but two rupees for them. 

How did they prove that they were sent there by the 
Begums ? What is their proof upon the subject ? I believe 
every word and syllabic that these respectable officers 
say — namely, that they did hear that rumour, and that 
this wounded najib gave this account of himself. But 
it is to be observed, in the first place, and it is quoted 
and stress is laid upon it by the Counsel who summed 
up the character which Mr. Hastings gives of the situation 
of the Nawab himself — that the Nawab, though he believes 
him inclined to the English Government, yet was sur- 
rounded by persons who had his power entirely in their 
hands, and who were actuated by the utmost hate for the 
English nation. There is, throughout the whole of this 
evidence, every ground and reason to suspect that this 
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the persons principally surrounding the Nawab, and who 
could make use of his power, did wish, at the first breaking 
out of the insurrection of Cheyt Sing, to have employed 
that power in a manner hostile to the English. Accordingly, 
we find in an intercepted paper — to which* however, Mr. 
Hastings gives considerable authority — an account ot Cheyt 
Kvidonccof Sings force, signed by the second in command — we find it 
colno fn>m lg is there stated that 1,000 najibs came from Lucknow. 
Lucknow. ]^ r . Hastings’ comment upon that is, that it is a palpable 
mistake — that it means Fyzabad; and afterwards, in the 
course of the evidence of these wounded najibs, his Counsel 
argue that it must have been a mistake. But at what time 
was this evidence respecting the wounded najibs given, and 
when could it come to the ear of Mr. Hastings ? It docs 
not appear from Colonel Popham, or any other that con- 
versed with them, that they had ever communicated the 
circumstance to Mr. Hastings. If it was not communicated 
to him, it was not a fact upon which he could have acted in 
any proceeding against the Begums. If it was communicated 
to him, then it is a tact he did not believe ; because subse- 
quent to that communication it is that Mr. Hastings gives 
the most solemn authenticity to this paper, which states that 
these najibs came from Lucknow, and not from Fyzabad. 
He does this with the utmost solemnity, and gives every 
authority in referring to the paper, which he could not have 
given, if this circumstance of the Najibs had come to his 
recollection, without certifying that that must have been a 
mistake. But this testimony respecting the wounded najib 
is the only scrap of evidence offered to be produced by the 
learned Counsel. 

at t aS* next circumstance they lay considerable stress upon is 

a an ‘ the affair of Captain Gordon. And, to my astonishment, I 
now find that this circumstance, which I conceived to be the 
most decisive proof, and which I so argued, of the Begums’ 
innocence, and of the foul conspiracy which had been com- 
menced against them, has been found out by the Counsel to 
make strongly against the Begums and much in favour of 
Mr. Hastings ! What is the fact ? The Begum is charged, 
not only with giving actually assistance to Cheyt Sing, but 
with preventing a British officer from bringing his force to 
join Colonel Hannay, and by that means leaving Colonel 
Ilannay in a considerable degree of peril. The fact is proved 
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to bo that Cnptain Gordon marches to a river, the fort on u may 179*. 
the opposite side being under the command of a person 
named Shumshire Khan, connected with the Begum’s eunuch. 

There then comes an extraordinary circumstance. Captain 
Gordon, who was not then in the Begum’s country, but had 
been assisted by the country people through the whole of his 
march, is desirous to pass over, and is not very readily 
accommodated with a boat in order that he might pass over 
into the Begum’s territories. 

There is this remarkable circumstance attending the trans- 
action: — it is stated that these country people detested the 
English ; and the Counsel, all through their speeches, choose 
to assume that they were set on by the Begums, though not 
in their territories ; that his detachment desert and leave 
him with only nine or ten people ; that then the country 
people, who before were more than a match for him, leave 
him, and he is carried over in safety to Tanda and placed 
under the protection of Shumshire Khan. 

Now wc produce — as all our material evidence has con- kojtor of^ 
sisted in papers which have accidentally come to light — we driwd to 
produce a letter of thanks from Captain Gordon and Colonel iy cai‘,t. um 
Hannay addressed to the Begum, who, the moment she hears c<Tiian. nd 
of their situation, sends an escort to them, and brings Captain. na y- 
Gordon up to Fyzabad, and afterwards places him in safety 
with Colonel Hannay. He writes a letter full of gratitude, 
confessing that he owes his life entirely to the Begum. 

Cnptain Gordon says, in terms of glowing gratitude — 

45 that their safety and life are entirely the gift of her 
Highness.” 

Your Lordships are to observe that these letters were for Culpable 
a considerable time suppressed. You are to observe this most SrVK3!S n 
remarkable and strikingly suspicious circumstance— that, cumstailce - 
when Sir Elijah Impey went to Lucknow, in order to take 
depositions upon which afterwards charge and proof were to 
be founded against the Begums, in swearing Mr. Middleton, 
who knew the fact of this transaction of the Begum's having 
rescued and saved Captain Gordon — in swearing Colonel 
Hannay — in swearing Captain Gordon himself— they all 
three, bound as they were to swear and tell the whole 
truth, swear to the circumstance of the delay of Behar 
Ali Khan’s adopted son-in-law T , Shumshire Khan, in send- 
ing over the boat for the rescue of Captain Gordon : they 
all state that as a suspicious circumstance, and they all 
three suppress the fact of the Begum having saved their 
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u M at 1704 . lives, and of their having returned their thanks in this 
letter of gratitude to her. 

Mutilation Does the matter rest there ? When Mr. Middleton was 
dicton*? 1 * 1 * examined upon the subject at your bar, here, I am sure your 
oormspL- Lordships recollect that most disgraceful transaction, which 
deuce, ought indeed to have confounded and set aside, and did, I 
believe, for ever dispose of all credit with respect to that 
witness — that, when his books of correspondence were pro- 
duced at your bar, I showed to your Lordships that, in the 
very place and very time when Major Gilpin states that he 
afterwards sent down these proofs of the Begum’s innocence to 
Mr. Middleton at Lucknow — I proved to your Lordships 
that they had been upon his book and were torn out. Your 
Lordships — some of you — examined the threads of the book, 
compared the dates, numbered the pages. I could have 
shown afterwards and proved, if it had been necessary, that 
part of the paper which followed that is a paper not of Indian 
manufacture, and could not have existed at the time Mr. 
Middleton states the subsequent proof to have arisen. But 
we did prove a letter to be received at the time Mr. Middleton 
must have received this letter from Major Gilpin ; that these 
papers were torn out, which evidently, upon the face of them, 
contained copies of this letter. We also proved in his book, 
from the copies of the letter sent, that there were a similar 
number of leaves torn out. 

Lord Kengon . — Refer to the page- on the Minutes. 

Mr . Sheridan . — It is in page 746 of the Minutes. There 
is an examination : — 


“ Look at those loose leaves, and say when those loose leaves were 
put into that book, when they were copied.” — “Those were certainly 
copied at Calcutta; I know it from the* handwriting of the letters.” “ Do 
you know when they were copied? — No ; I cannot say when.” “ Do you 
know when they were put into the book?” — “ No ; I do not indeed. 


This is a part of the evidence which I very seriously recom- 
mend to your Lordships > attention. It is in pages 740 and 
747 of your Minutes. 


the sus pi c i°u s circumstances of this transaction do 

not rest here. We examined Mr. Middleton further on the 
licKum. subject. He admits that he had knowledge himself of the 
transaction at the time. And here the learned Counsel have 


endeavoured to give a motive for their having suppressed 
this letter, upon which, I find, the Counsel in their answer 
have laid considerable stress. 


My Lords, the learned Counsel have quoted the letters 
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of Colonel TTannay and Captain Gordon, as in themselves miw 
proof that they could not have believed the Begum sincerely — 
well affected to us ; and the reason they give is, that they 
say, if you advert to these letters you will find that they 
are not written in the style in which a British officer 
would write to or address any person of the Begum’s 
rank. He even says, they are written with a humility 
and in a style which he seems to think was beneath Colonel 
Ilannay or Captain Gordon to use, in addressing them- 
selves to the mother of the reigning prince. Now, that 
they can infer an argument that, a person whose life was 
just saved by an act of bounty and humanity of a person of 
character, sex and rank — the Princess of Oude — there was 
something [so] unbecoming a British officer to address her 
with any degree of honour, any expressions of gratitude, 
that that was internal evidence that it must be the effect of 
fear and not grateful feeling towards the Begum, is an argu- 
ment that, I think, does not do much respect to the feeling 
or sensibility of the learned gentleman who has used it. 

They have endeavoured to establish the fact, that, at the imputation 
time the Begum did this act of benevolence with respect to [] o i ( 1 i 1 v t r J; 1 ( '^ lod 
Captain Gordon, she could not have had a disinterested Se nium, 
motive, but that it was at a time, in point of fact, when the 
British affairs had taken a favourable turn, that she tried to 
wipe off former imputation by this act of good will. I am 
astonished the Counsel can have had the hardiness to resort 
to this kind of argument. At first, it was on account of the 
letter being undated ; but we did prove it a dated letter — 
that it was on the 7th of April; and we established upon 
the Minutes the most unanswerable testimony that this was 
not a period when a favourable turn in Mr. Hastings’ situ- 
ation had taken place ; that it was not when a rumour of 
such a turn had taken place at Oude ; but that it was at a 
time when the rumour of the danger of his situation was even 
exaggerated ; that it was at a time when Major Macdonald 
states to Mr. Middleton, whose letter was subsequent, that 
their situation was so desperate and their suspicion so strong 
even of the Nawab himself, that he thinks that lie and his 
friend Middleton — whom he called “ dear Nat.” upon that 
occasion — would never meet again upon this earth; — that it 
Avas at this moment of the extremest danger and distress of 
Mr. Hastings in these provinces that they do this generous 
act, which is attempted now to be turned against them, and 
is argued gravely by the Counsel as a proof that they had ill 

VOL. IV. K 
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uMAYiTOi. will to this country, and is denied by him to be any negative 
against the imputations alleged against their conduct. 

There are no other actual circumstances whatever, alleged 
or pretended by the learned Counsel as any overt acts or 
any facts done, beyond the two which I have stated, by the 
Begums ; I mean, the imputation of their having excited or 
assisted the disturbances in Baraitch and Goruckpore, and 
of their having sent some actual aid to Cheyt Sing in the 
persons of these najibs. And it is pretty remarkable, the 
manner in which the learned Counsel have proved that the 
Begums had najibs. For they thought it a part of their 
case to show the probability of these najibs having come 
from Fyzabad and not Lucknow, to prove that the Begums 
had najibs in their service. And the instance they take to 
Extraordi- prove it is, her acknowledgment and Captain Gordon's con- 
fession that she sent a party of najibs to rescue him from 
lion s letter, the peril he conceived himself to be in at Tanda. So that 
oToouilsti? this circumstance of her interposing to save a British officer 
is the instance they bring to prove her persecution of them ; 
and [they infer] the probability of her having najibs, because 
by najibs she saved Captain Gordon and restored him to 
Colonel Ilannay ! But 1 say that anything like a fact or 
overt act beyond this the Counsel have not attempted even 
to state. 

Then your Lordships are to put the testimony — give it 
what weight you will — of these wounded najibs, and the 
circumstance of Captain Gordon's and Mr. Middleton s idea 
• — that when she saved his life she did it upon a suspicion 
that a favourable turn had be,en taken in the affairs of Mr. 
Hastings — you arc to put whatever inferences can arise 
from these two circumstances against the whole weight and 
mass of evidence which we have brought before you upon 
this occasion— against the original utter improbability of their 
having ever attempted any such design — against the actual 
impossibility of their having ever accomplished it— -against 
the fact, proved again and again, that the English were their 
only protectors, and that they would have destroyed them- 
selves if they could have destroyed the English— against the 
positive fact of having saved and not attempted to destroy 
Captain Gordon — against the suspicious circumstance that 
all those who swore respecting that transaction suppressed 
the main circumstance of it— against the fact of the record 
of it having been torn from Mr. Middleton's book against 
all those circumstances together you arc to put — and I leave 
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it in your Lordships' breasts to give what weight to it you n May not 
can — the inference the Counsel have attempted to draw from 
the testimony of these two wounded najibs and the conduct 
of Shumshire Khan at Tanda. 

I believe I said wrong when I said they have not at- intorcopied 
tempted to state any other thing in the shape of a fact. I lett01 ’ 
think they have attempted to lay some stress upon a certain 
intercepted letter ; but I really did not think it worth while 
to trouble your Lordships upon that head — though I have 
had it suggested since — because the Counsel did himself 
completely abandon every inference from that intercepted 
letter. It is a letter of Captain Williams, found in an 
old trunk, without any direction or any signature. We 
examined Mr. Ilalhcd, a very intelligent gentleman, and 
Mr. Brome had been examined before, to know if they could 
draw any inference from the letter or make any guess whom 
it was addressed to, or from whom it came ; and they can- 
didly acknowledged that they could form no surmise from 
whom it came, or whom it was addressed to. 

Then the only argument to be drawn from it is from the 
purport of it. And I think it clearly shows it could not 
have conic from the Begums or any agent of the Begums, and 
could not be addressed to any person as an encouragement 
for him to come forward and assist Cheyt Sing's rebellion. 

But, on the contrary, the internal evidence of the letter goes internal 
to show that it must have been written by some power tuf haling 
friendly to the English — the Nawab, who had in his pay tSeNawab. 
sepoys. There are other circumstances which describe the 
situation generally of the zamindars who are attached to the 
Nawab and the English, namely, that the person to whom it 
was addressed should have his sepoys in a state of mutiny ; 
and by calling them to the presence it is clear that that 
meant the court of the Nawab — that it could not apply to 
the court of the Begums at Fyzabad. It w r as certainly one 
of those summonses which it is stated upon the evidence that 
the Nawab issued, when Captain Gordon was near Fyzabad 
and' mustered his forces from all parts, before he attempted 
to march towards Mr. Hastings at Chunar. I will say no 
more upon that letter, because, if anything is to be inferred 
from that, it makes against the cause it is brought to support ; 
and more so, because the Counsel had the candour at last to 
say, they did not attempt to draw any inference from it and 
did not place the least reliance upon it. 

I cannot find any circumstance much dwelt upon by the 

k 2 
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11 May 1794. Counsel as a proof of the guilt of the Begums, beyond what 
I have stated, except in one very extraordinary circumstance 
violent inn* and mode of argument indeed. The learned Counsel state 
hi' tiTo lscd the violent words and expressions used by the Begum, at the 
iii'Kum, time when Mr. Aliddleton first announced to her the deter- 
mination of her son, abetted by Air. Hastings, to seize her 
treasures. 1 was astonished at the unmanliness, almost, I 
may say, of the learned Counsel, to lay so much stress upon 
any such matter. They describe the words which she uses 
when she says— -‘‘if you seize my jagirs extremity shall be 
the consequence /’ — “ if I am driven from the country/' she 
says, “ God grant that every soul in it may perish ! ” When 
she found she was deceived and defrauded by both Air. Mid- 
dleton and Mr. Hastings, she says — “ infamy upon you ! ” 
They quote and lay stress for a considerable length of time 
upon all those passages and all those expressions. They 
argue upon them, and press them upon your Lordships' atten- 
tion, as proof of the rebellious, inflammatory, diabolical, temper 
and nature of this woman, which made her likely to attempt 
such a thing as the extirpation of the English, and rendered 
her an unfit object either of the favour or forbearance of 
Air. Hastings. 

I have read their argument upon the subject and the stress 
they laid upon it with astonishment. It is not an imputation 
of guilt which the Counsel attempt to fix upon those persons, 
circumstanced as they were. It is not a proof of an ill, or a 
bad, or a depraved nature, that a woman is capable of a 
strong degree of anger. My Lords, a lofty spirit may be 
seated in the gentlest bosom and accompanied by the gentlest 
nature : 1 had almost said that a woman ought to be a pas- 
sionate creature. I do not mean to say that a violent temper 
is any part of their moral duty ; I agree with your Lord- 
ships that it is certainly not ; but this much I say, that 
temper and patience, like all other qualities of the mind or 
improvements of the understanding, are things in themselves 
artificial, and to be acquired by experience ; that patience is 
the fruit of suffering ; that a forbearing temper is to be 
learned by conversing with injury — by having been in the 
habit and in the way of insult ; that it does suit the nature 
of a man born to bustle and struggle with difficulty in the 
world, to meet with injury, to meet with ingratitude, to 
meet with reproach— that it does suit him to have a for- 
bearing and patient temper ; but it is a school in which a 
woman ought not to be practised. If this was the case in 
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days of chivalry formerly and days of modern gallantry here, t* may not 
then ought it not to be the case in India? There within 
their reverenced walls is homage and adoration. It is not tuo natural 
surprising then that a person of the Princess of Oudc's rank, o?X/ lu ‘ ucc 
who never could have been in the way of meeting the 
slightest degree of insult or of injury, when she was looking sum \mu> 
towards her protectors — when looking towards Mr. Hastings, wards her. 
the person to whose care she was consigned on the deathbed 
of her husband — when she said, holding up her hands — 

“ they are attempting on me this injury, though you, the 
English, are at hand ”■ — when she applied to Mr. Middleton 
for protection — when she stated the confidence she had in 
Mr. Hastings, that he was her guide, her counsel, that she 
looked to him for everything — it is not astonishing that, 
when she found all her hopes fail, and that they were to be 
her persecutors and not her protectors — it is not astonishing 
that, lashed into madness by her wrongs, she might have 
broken out into most vehement expressions. It is the 
nature of disappointment, when you find persecution where 
you expect gratitude, to feel in this manner : — “ for it was 
not an enemy that reproached me; then I could have borne 
it : neither was it he that hated me that did magnify him- 
self against me ; then I would have hid myself from him ; 
but it was thou, a man mine equal, my guide and mine 
acquaintance. We took sweet counsel together/' These 
were her feelings. She liad every right to depend upon 
the protection of Mr. Hastings : he had professed to be 
her guide, her counsellor. It was to him she looked for 
protection against injury ; and it is not to be wondered 
at, if she had been even moved to madness, when she 
experienced such treatment from such a quarter. 

Excepting the inference which the Counsel had, as I 
said before, given so much weight to, I do not find any 
other material circumstance, throughout the whole of their 
very able, ingenious and laborious, speeches, that applies 
really to the point which is more immediately under your 
Lordships’ discussion. But there is one circumstance with 
which the learned Counsel, whose speech I have been last 
quoting, has summed up the whole of his arguments and his 
efforts, which I think still more surprising than any one which 
I have hitherto alluded to. 

My Lords, I was accidentally, I believe, not attending 
my duty in this House when the learned gentleman came 
to this part of his speech ; and I really exceedingly regret 
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u May mi. my absence, for I should like to have been present. I am 
— sorry that l missed the exhibition of the astonishing power 
of face which, I think, the learned Counsel must have 
exhibited, when we come to this part of his speech. For, 
my Lords, finding himself baffled in every attempt to prove 
the innocence of Mr. Hastings— finding himself weak and 
unsupported in every endeavour to fasten guilt upon the 
Begums — finding himself, with all his ability and ingenuity, 
compelled to slip away and to pass by, as I stated before to 
your Lordships, the real pinching part of the question, namely, 
the whole of that private correspondence which is in itself 
Anrmnoni completely irrefragable — finding himself in this situation, he 
rote ni imi of comes forward iii the face of day — lie comes forward in the 
on tiu^n!? * ace this Court — lie comes forward in the face of the Com- 
«>f (joveru- 1110ns of England — he comes forward in the face of the people 
uioiii. of England — he boldly and courageously offers you a bribe of 

half a million if you will acquit his client ! That is literally what 
the gentleman has concluded the whole of his argument with ! 

He says: — “ Has any one person ever thought of doing 
that which in the result must be done ; namely, to restore 
all the money that was taken from them, with interest ? ” 
Ife says : — “ I am happy to find that the honour of 
Mr. Hastings and the honour of the nation must stand or 
fall together.” He says, the people of India are mercenary 
people ; they are hunting after [money] ; money is their 
god ; that you have a right to say to them, “ see what a 
virtuous and generous disinterested people we are : we pay 
with impeachment — we punish the individual ; we keep the 
money !” Upon that idea he proceeds to argue, and states 
bis perfect conviction that his client must be acquitted — be 
the evidence what it may — because, he says : — “ I know, 
neither your Lordships, nor the Commons, nor the Com- 
pany, nor the people of England, will ever think of refunding 
the money with interest.” “It is impossible,” says he : “so, 
thank God! the honour of Mr. Hastings and the honour of 
the nation have a common cause here.” That is, they make 
a common cash purse; and he thinks himself completely 
secure, knowing that the word refund has not a very musical 
sound in the economical cars of a British House of Commons ; 
knowing the Company will not hear of it, he thinks it 
impossible you can dare to convict him. But, if you do it, it 
is not in this instance only that you must refund ; but, if 
he confesses more unsuspected and undetected frauds, you 
must refund the whole ; so that he may, in one hour of 
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prodigal contrition, confess and bankrupt his masters, the n May 170 1 
Company. This the gentleman thinks an utter inipossi- 
bility. Therefore he says — “ Thank God ! my client is 
completely safe/' 

I answer the gentleman's question : — “ Has any one person Duty of 
thought of doing that which in the result must be done — Juui'i". 1 ” 1 
to restore all the money taken from them, with interest ?” 1,aratlon * 

I answer — “Yes! for one, I have/' And I am glad to see 
the gentleman thinks T am right in the assertion ; but I am 
astonished he should seem to put any surprise in his coun- 
tenance upon the declaration. Does any person think it 
were dishonourable of the British nation, if we found this 
an act of plunder and robbery— the effect of conspiracy — 
that it was never merited by the Begums — that it would do 
any discredit to the British nation that they should refund 
the money? “Will you refund it with interest?" Yes! 
with interest. I would seek out Cheyt Sing. The gentle- 
man seems to assume that, if Mr. Hastings is acquitted, 

Cheyt Sing will be a convicted rebel, and that Mr. Hastings 
is to be called to no account for that transaction. I say 
that, if Mr. Hastings is condemned upon that Article, it will 
become the dignity of the British nation to seek him out, in 
the camp of Madaji Scindia, or wherever he is — it will 
become their justice, dignity and humanity, to seek him out 
and make him compensation. So I say with respect to the 
Begums. 1 would search out all those miserable victims 
of rapacity, all those wretched children that wore beat back, 
all those women and children who were proved to be con- 
sidered by the reigning Nawab to have been the same as his 
mother, brother and sister; in whatever degraded situation 
they are, 1 would search them out through India. 1 would 
humiliate the British nation at their feet in atonement, and 
think the British character more honoured and possessing 
more dignity in that posture than in the proudest situation 
in which their oppressor ever placed that country, or himself 
as representing it ! The honourable gentleman therefore, as 
far as my opinion goes, is answered upon that subject; and 
1 trust that this last desperate attempt to win your Lord- 
ships 5 favour to the prisoner, by offering, as it were, a bribe 
in the face of the world, will certainly fail. 

Tho gentleman says — “will you after such a lapse of 
time do it?" I regret that so much time has elapsed. Delay n<> i>nr 
The delay of this trial is a thing much, deeply, to be to lla,Jlllty * 
regretted, but not to be argued upon by me now. But 
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U May 1794, justice is not less a debt for having been delayed We 
know that sometimes the judgments and visitations of 
Providence fall quickly and instantly upon those that have 
offended; that, when they do, it is an awful and striking 
example. But, sometimes also, these judgments are long 
delayed ; and perhaps the consequence and the effect of 
the awfulness of that judgment is rather increased than 
weakened, when, after long protraction, it at last overtakes 
the guilty. Such, my Lords, may be the effect of your 
judgment, which is now looked to upon this great question 
by all India:— such will be tlic effect and consequence of 
that judgment. 

* i I trust, my Lords, that you will not be either corrupted 
iujinorKvof or intimidated by this last, most indecent and desperate, 
motives! 1 y expedient of the Counsel. lie tells us that the people of 
India love money ; that money is their god. The learned 
Counsel shows that he thinks it is we who aro so pas- 
sionately attached to lucre ; that it 13 we who make money 
our god; — nay, he comes himself, like the god of money, 
like Mammon, to tempt us here ! lie addresses us as 
Mammon does — that if we will do this foul deed, see what a 
shining heap of money we shall have ! But I trust I speak 
the sentiments of the Commons and people of England when 
I may be permitted to reply, in the language of Sir Guyon 
to Mammon ; — 

[“ * Ccrtes/ sayd lie, ‘ 1 n’ill tliine offred grace, 

Ne to be made so happy doe intend ! 

Another blis before mine eyes I place. 

Another happiness, another end. 

To them that list those base regardes I lend ; 

But 1, in armes and in atcliievcments brave. 

Do rather choose my flitting lioures to spend. 

And to be lord of them that riches have. 

Than them to have my selfe, and be their servile slave.’ ”] * 

These I trust will be the feelings of the British Govern- 
ment ; — that upon no occasion will they be corrupted from 
their duty; that they will never be bribed from the 
integrity of their situation ; while they hold this language — 
which I trust they ever will do — that they will feel as 
strongly as can be felt in the heart that which is expressed 
in the language of poetry — that Great Britain and its 
Government will be — 

“ Lord of those that riches have,” 


* Faerie Queenc, Boot ii., Canto vii. 
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anti will deserve and obtain the respect and homage of the ** May not, 
world ! 

My Lords, I may have omitted a great many circum- 
stances which the Counsel may have laid more stress upon 
than I think they deserved, but, as they have avoided closing 
with me upon what 1 think really the main point of the 
whole business — the point most worthy of your Lordships’ 
attention and consideration, and upon which the guilt or 
innocence of Mr. Hastings entirely depends — I mean, theThcevi- 
history of the transaction given in that private corre- thoprivato 
spondence — as they have not attempted to invalidate any 
part of that, I should hold it perfectly nugatory and 
waste of your Lordships’ time to pursue them further in 
any of the quotations either of letters or evidence which 
they have adduced. 

If I have treated any part of this subject with more levity Conclusion, 
than, perhaps, seemed to belong to it, I confess I have done 
it under an impression that, through most of their speeches, 
which I assure your Lordships I have read very carefully, 
the Counsel themselves could not really mean to be serious. 

They use such arguments — such repetition of things so pal- 
pably detected and so contrary to the evidence before your 
Lordships — that I almost felt that they themselves could not 
be in earnest. 

I shall trouble your Lordships no further. I think the 
case sufficiently clear and proved. The learned Counsel, I 
hope, will not think, except in the transaction of one learned 
gentleman, that I meant to treat them in any manner un- 
handsomely. I am sure they have done their best for their 
client. They exerted great talents and ability, but the 
cause was against them. It was a cause which, on this part, 
called for no exertion and could yield no triumph. 

Upon the Avhole of the case the second Article is now 
closed. The decision remains with your Lordships. What- 
ever that decision is, it certainly will be received by me with 
respectful submission ; but I must say that, till that decision 
is known, I entertain the same opinion with which I entered 
into this cause, strengthened and confirmed — that an 
acquittal upoii this Article is absolutely impossible. 
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MANAGER FOR THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
IN REPLY UPON TIIE SIXTH, SEVENTH AND 
FOURTEENTH, ARTICLES OF THE CHARGE, 
RELATING TO PRESENTS ; 20 May, 1794. 


20 May i79i'. My Lords, — It is now my duty to offer to your Lord- 
ships such observations as appear to me to be necessary upon 
the evidence which has been brought in defence, upon the 
evidence which we have brought in reply, and, occasionally, 
upon the arguments which have been used for the purpose 
of doing away the inferences of criminality which we con- 
ceived to result from the evidence we laid before your 
Lordships, in the first stage of this prosecution. 

It is unnecessary for me to remind your Lordships of the 
particular nature of these Articles; the evidence upon which 
I had the honour to sum up to your Lordships some years 
since, and upon which it is my duty on this day to reply. 
tiieXios The three particular Articles to which I refer are the sixth, 
ifi? with* 1 iu sevcn th and fourteenth. They are of a different nature, 
wvViith and undoubtedly, from those other Charges which have been 
Artides. tU * opened to your Lordships by different Managers. They arc 
in some points of view of less — possibly, in other points of 
view of more — importance. With respect to the immediate 
destructive consequences which they may have had in India, 
they arc in my judgment, I confess, far less important than 
those two Charges upon which your Lordships have already 
heard a reply; but, with respect to their indirect conse- 
quences— so for as they tend in general to stain the honour 
of the British name — so far as they tend in general to 
countenance a system of corruption which may not show 
itself in one or two criminal acts only, but which may 
vitiate the whole of our administration in India — in that 
view, my Lords, these Charges, perhaps, may appear to be of 
equal, if not even of greater, importance than any of those 
vYhich are individual acts of criminality or individual acts of 
oppression. 

There is another view, my Lords, also, in which they arc 
of infinite importance ; because they go more directly to the 
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ma.lus animus — because they go more directly to that bad 20 May 1791 
intention and corrupt principle of action with which it is 
our duty — however harsh that duty may be — on the part 
of the public and 011 the part of the Commons of England, 
to charge the Defendant at your bar. 

My Lords, the Charge, therefore, going more directly, 
according to the common and vulgar sense of that word, to 
the honour and reputation of Mr. Hastings, it is no wonder 
that himself, in his different defences, and his Counsel in 
the defence to this Charge at your bar, should have 
endeavoured by all possible means to pervert and to tor- 
ture every fact which, upon the face of it, tends to pre- 
sume criminality against him, and that they should upon 
such an occasion have taxed their understandings and have 
taxed their genius for every species of argument, whether 
directly to the purpose or whether collateral, for every 
mode of representing the conduct of Mr. Hastings, which, 
in their judgment, may possibly tefid to repel the strong 
inferences arising from the facts which have been proved at 
your Lordships’ bar. How far they have been successful in 
these arguments — how far they have been successful in 
bringing evidence to rebut the evidence brought on our 
part — it is now your Lordships’ business to inquire ; and in 
that inquiry it is my duty to assist your Lordships, according 
to the best of my ability. 

My Lords, these Charges go to a great variety of facts ; counsel’s 
and, in the nature of the thing, when a great variety of facts JJeaVin^witii 
are stated some must be more and others less important. I tlu;m * 
believe, if your Lordships can carry in your memory, or, by 
referring to any short-hand account of it, can at present be 
masters of the very able and ingenious speech which was 
made by the learned Counsel on the other side in the defence 
upon this subject, you will observe, I have no doubt, 
that, so far from thinking it Ins duty, cither in point of time 
or in point of argument, to take up the greatest part of your 
time or to apply the greatest force of his argument to those 
points which were of most importance, and to pass over com- 
paratively in a slight manner those which were of less, I10 
has taken a mode directly the reverse. Wise, perhaps, for 
his difficult situation, lie has employed much the greater 
part of his time upon those points which, whether true or 
false, are of less importance or less striking with respect to 
the guilt of the Defendant, and has slurred over as much as 
possible, and endeavoured to rest your Lordships' attention 
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20 May 1791. as little as possible upon, those which are the most important 
in the case. 

liompt of My Lords, the first division of this question is with respect 
ihininitc?? to presents which were taken previous to, and those which 
jnSspSe-’' wcrc taken subsequent to, the Act of Parliament of 1773. 
viouj>jy to With respect to those previous to 1773, upon which it is 
17 first my duty to trouble your Lordships, the Counsel at the 

bar have spent a great deal of time. They have endeavoured, 
upon some of them, to state misrepresentations on the part 
of the Managers. They have supposed that we have 
omitted giving in evidence matters which, if we had given 
them in evidence, would have tended, much more than those 
matters which we have, to elucidate the points in question ; 
and in some instances they suppose us — I do not say, 
intentionally — to have omitted parts of papers, which if we 
had produced, a sense directly contrary to that which we 
put upon them might fairly have been inferred. 

Uvc o'ltlj* 10 ’ With respect to the first point, upon which they have 
not taken spent much time — 1 mean, the oath which we contended 
byhlm * that other Governors had taken, and which Mr. Hastings 
did not — it was never stated as a substantive charge against 
Mr. Hastings ; hut it was stated to your Lordships as a 
circumstance, in the first instance, that might make your 
Lordships look with a considerable degree of suspicion upon 
all the subsequent transactions of Mr. Hastings. This 
allegation the Counsel on the other side have boldly stated 
to be unfounded ; but, when we come to their evidence 
with respect to the principal points, viz., Mr. Hastings 
having taken cither the restrictive oath, or any other oath 
at all, they totally and completely fail; for there is no 
evidence before your Lordships of Mr. Hastings having 
taken any oath, excepting what may be collected from that 
sort of general memory of Mr. Auriol, who speaks much 
more from what he supposes must have happened than from 
distinct recollection of what appears upon the records. 
There does not appear any trace of his having actually taken 
the oath in question. But so determined arc the Counsel 
on the other side to take arguments at any rate when they 
make for themselves, and to refuse them when they may 
make against them, that, though they endeavour by all 
possible means to invalidate the presumption, which arises 
from the silence of the records, that Mr. Hastings never took 
any oath, yet the silence of the records with respect to 
Sir John Cartier they consider, not only as presumptive, but 
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as conclusive evidence that he did not take the restrictive 20 mat not, 
oatli ; thus applying one rule of evidence for the purpose 
of inquiring whether Mr. Hastings took an oath and what 
oath he did take* and another rule of evidence to the 
question whether Sir John Cartier took the restrictive oath, 
where he took it, and upon what occasion. This is a cir- 
cumstance, undoubtedly, of so little comparative moment in 
this general inquiry that I shall trouble your Lordships no 
further upon it. And I should, perhaps, not have said 
these few words, if it had not been for the confidence with 
which the Counsel have announced their hope of falsifying 
our statement of this business, and if, examining how little 
they have made out their point upon that circumstance, it 
had not been one of those circumstances which raised in my 
mind a great deal of diffidence with respect to the remainder 
of their defence, and which I wish your Lordships to 
consider in the same light. 

With respect to the material part of the Charge previous Appoint- 
to the Act of Parliament, it certainly consists in many Sunny Bo- 
distinct points. One is, the conduct of Mr. Hastings upon 
the removal of Mohammed Reza Khan, and the appointment 
— as one may say, substantially true, though in the letter ' 
the name of the appointment is different — the appointment 
in his place of the Munny Begum. Upon this much dis- 
cussion lias arisen. We showed to your Lordships that, 
upon the dismissal of Mohammed Reza Khan, Mumfy 
Begum was appointed ; that she was , an improper person 
to be appointed; that she had not those qualifications 
which Mr. Hastings himself stated to be necessary for that 
situation. 

What answer is made to these allegations? The answer 
made to these allegations is, that the title of the office which 
was given to Munny Begum was not the same as that given 
to the office which had been possessed by Mohammed Reza 
Khan ; that Mohammed Reza Khan was called naib subah- 
dar, whereas Munny Begum had another name and title, and 
that, in point of fact, she was not therefore appointed as a suc- 
cessor to Mohammed Reza Khan ; that that disobedience to 
the Company which we had argued — in not attending to their 
orders in the point of appointing a successor to Mohammed 
Reza Khan — did not exist in effect ; because Mr. Hastings 
and the Council openly disobeyed the court of Directors, 
stating that, instead of appointing a successor to Mohammed 
Reza Khan, they meant to abolish the office altogether ; and 
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soMAYifoi, that, therefore, this person was appointed to a different 
office and an office of a different nature. 

It is singular that, in the very minute investigation which 
the Counsel have chosen to pursue upon this part, so many 
things should have escaped so very diligent and so very 
accurate a research, and that these particular circumstances 
which appear to have escaped the Counsel are those which, 
upon the first view of the subject, I believe, would naturally 
strike [the mind] I Wlnit is our accusation against Mr, Hast- 
ings ? That he appointed Munny Begum to an office 
that, in his opinion — viz , , the opinion of Mr. Hastings — 
required a person of considerable natural endowments and 
acquirements, and other qualifications, which we state. Why, 
if the Counsel would have looked to that declaration of 
Mr. Hastings, it does not apply to the case of a naib subah- 
dar. It is made in a subsequent period, with respect to the 
successor to this identical Munny Begum in this identical 
lHss fortiic office. Therefore, as far as we have a right to build any 
oinco. presumption upon the ground of Mr. Hastings apj jointing 
Munny Begum to an office for which qualifications were 
requisite which, as we state, she did not possess, we think 
we are completely in possession of that ground ; — not only 
that it is not taken from us, but it is not attacked by the 
Counsel or the evidence on the other side, since the whole 
of the observations of Mr. Hastings, to which I desire your 
Lordships to advert, do specifically refer to the case of a 
successor to the Begum, and not to the case of a person 
succeeding to the office of naib subahdar. 

^version My Lords, when I heard the Counsel, upon this business, 
i input or] to lay so much stress upon a paper of which wc had produced 
thoMaua- t } )e beginning and the end and left out the intermediate 
parts, I did not at first rightly understand what they drove 
at. I thought that I might have forgotten the Charge— that 
I might have forgotten the evidence. But, upon looking to 
the Charge and at the evidence, I must with due civility and 
respect to the Counsel say, that I cannot conceive the drift 
of such observations, and can consider them as nothing but 
as idle matter, tending to divert your Lordships from what is 
your true business — an attention to the substance of this 
Charge. 

The Counsel state that we produce the first words of a letter 
and afterwards the last paragraph, and read “ upon these 
grounds" — as if it had been our intention to refer the words 
“upon these grounds” to the first part of the letter wc pro- 
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duced, and to conceal from your Lordships’ knowledge what 20 1 

those things were which were the antecedent to those relative 
words “ upon these grounds,” and upon which Mr. Hastings 
in that business proceeded. As to any imputation upon us 
of endeavouring anything fraudulent upon this subject, I am 
sure that the bare inspection of your Lordships of those 
papers will, upon the first view of them, acquit us. 

My Lords, before I observe upon the particular entries, I 
will only observe upon the very short lines with which they 
are introduced. You will find in page 987 of the printed 
Minutes, — 

“ Read also from the same book, page 207, and the same proceedings, 
the following extract” — 

an extract consisting of about twenty or something more 
lines, beginning: — “ The Committee are fully sensible,” 
and ending, — “ to future danger.” What do we do ? Do 
we immediately produce another extract without stating 
where it is; or do we produce the end of the letter 
as coupled or connected with the former part ? No ; we 
immediately say : — 

44 Read also from the same book, page 210, the following extract.” 

Now, my Lords, if you can possibly suppose that the 
gentlemen at this bar or in this box could have had it in 
their intention or their wish to pass a fraud upon your 
Lordships — which I hope we are perfectly exempt from [the 
suspicion of] — I say, if such an opinion could have attached 
upon us, have you such an opinion of our understandings, or 
do you suppose we have such an opinion of your Lordships’ 
understandings or attention, that we could possibly desire you 
to read, in page 207, about twenty lines, and then point out 
that it was in a page distant but three, namely, in page 210, 
and that we could suppose it could have happened that the 
Interval between 207 and 210 was an interval of blank 
paper, and that the words “ upon these grounds” must have 
related to the beginning of the letter and not to intermediate 
parts between them ? 

But, however, the matter does not rest here ; for, in the 
passage which we do read, I contend that there is a fair 
notice of all the matter that is in the intermediate parts. 

The last words we read in this part were : — 

“ The appointment, therefore, of a Naib Soubali for such purposes we 
judge unnecessary, nor is it allowable to suppose that our honourable 
masters would approve of our putting them to the charge of an annual 
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salary of three lacks of rupees to such an officer, merely for the sake of 
0 Y irhiim eclat to the negotiations or authenticating the privileges of their 
rivals in trade, if the ends of an ostensible minister can he equally 
answered by other means, that shall not encroach in so great a degree on 
the public treasure or lessen the consequence of our own admini- 
stration.” 

These were some of the reasons which we afterwards have 
endeavoured, and not only endeavoured, but succeeded in 
falsifying. But we do not stop there: we read this last line, 
to which I beg your Lordships’ attention : — 

“But it is not only unnecessary ; it may be liable to much present 
inconvenience and to future danger.” 

So, if we had done that which it is impossible that wc could 
either intend to do or which, if wc had intended to do it, wc 
could ever have set about in this open manner of stating to 
you the different pages from which these extracts were taken, 
what would have been the sense, even upon supposition of 
that imposition having prevailed? The sense would have 
been this ; — that, when the words were used afterwards 
“ upon these grounds,” they would have referred, not only 
to those grounds of economy, for saving salary, and the other 
grounds which are mentioned and which we completely 
falsified, but they would have referred to this last line — 

“ Not only that it is unnecessary, hut it may be liable to much present 
inconvenience and to future danger.” 

Then 1 ask whether that is not now the true interpretation 
of the words u upon these grounds” — whether the words 
“ upon these grounds” do not refer to the future danger, and 
Nature of whether most of the whole of that intermediate part — which 
l.assaglL? 011 we left out, because it was not at that moment material to 
our cause — whether the whole of that is not merely a com- 
ment upon the word “ danger,” an elucidation of what sort 
of danger they point at, ail elucidation of the danger which 
they apprehend ; and whether the fair construction of these 
relative words “ upon these grounds” exclusive of the econo- 
mical grounds which I have stated, does not refer to the 
danger of such an office ? And so this whole imposition 
with which we are charged amounts to this ; — that, instead 
of stating two pages elucidating .the nature of the danger 
wc apprehended from the abolition of the office of naib 
subahdar, we have stated in a more distinct manner that the 
danger of the office was the ground upon which Mr. Hastings 
thought fit to abolish it. 
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Why, if the length of time of these proceedings had 20 may mt. 
made — which I am sure it has not — your Lordships, though 
it may a great part of this audience, forget the nature of 
this Charge and the points urged in it, from tins observation 
of the Counsel you would take the Charge to be a different 
thing to what it is. But [supposing] we have charged that 
Mr. Hastings had abolished the oflice of naib subahdar when 
he ought not to have abolished it; that he had abolished it 
upon reasons of apprehensions of danger which were wholly 
unfounded, and could not be made out by fair inference and 
by fair argument ; even in that case, I do not know that Tho proriuc* 
we are bound to produce Mr. Hastings' argument : but it uZtin*J' 
might have been said fairly, that we had not done the utmost ^ i«eum- 
that candour could have suggested, because we had not 
given the full force to Mr. Hastings’ argument upon this gw*, 
subject — because we had stated only the head of it, 
which was danger, without enlarging upon the particular 
dangers. 

But that is not the accusation in this part of the Charge. SpccMoa- 
The accusation in this part of the Charge is, that, when he pn^ntp^t 
had the orders of the Company to dismiss Mohammed Reza ci,arg e 
Khan from the office of naib subahdar, he did appoint, not 
under the title of that office, but virtually that he did appoint 
the Munny Begum as successor to the power enjoyed by 
Mohammed Reza Khan ; that the appointment was improper 
in itself; was so stated for the various reasons that result 
from the evidence in the former stage of the prosecution ; 
and Avas so improper and unlikely to originate from any pure 
and proper motive as not only to be a crime in itself, but to 
induce in your Lordships’ minds a presumption of those 
other subsequent crimes which arc alleged in the subsequent 
part of the evidence. 

I alluded just now to a minute in evidence which is 
material to show the nature of this accusation — that it docs 
not apply to the question of the title of the office, but to 
the propriety of the person to fill it; — and I particularly 
mention that, of which the Counsel have not taken notice, 
because they could not take notice of it without confessing 
all the inferences we drew from it, in page 973 of the 
printed Mimites, that we brought to show Mr, Hastings’ 
own opinion of the qualifications necessary — for what ; for 
the office of naib subahdar? no ! but for the office of guardian 
to the Nawab. 

VOL. IV. L 
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20 Mat 1794. Read from Rook 12, already delivered in, the following extract of a 
consultation, dated. Fort William, the 11th of September 17/^> begin- 
ning at page 254 of the same book : — 

At a Council,— present the honourable Warren Hastings, Governor 
General, President, Lieutenant-General John Clavering, the honourable 
George Mongol), Richard Harwell, Philip Francis, Esqs. 

Mr. Hast- “ 4 To the honourable the court of ! Jirecfors, etc*. : 

tlit Ui ° U * * You will expect that, in the proceedings against the Begum, the 
qufdiiica- strictest regard will have been paid to her honour, and every scrupulous 
lions mini- attention observed which the delicacy of the oriental manners prescribes 
Imanliau of with respect to her sex, and which her rank and character particularly 
thu Nawab. demand, and that, in the choice oi’ her successor, due consideration has 
been paid to the requisites for so distinguished a charge — that his rank 
is such as, at least, may not wound the Nabob’s honour or lessen his 
credit in the estimation of the people, by the magisterial command which 
the new guardian must exercise over him, with abilities and vigour of 
mind equal to the support of that authority. And the world will expect 
that the guardian be especially qualified, by his own acquired endowments, 
to discharge the duties of that relation in the education of Ids young 
pupil, to inspire him with sentiments suitable to the dignity of his birth, 
and to instruct him in the principles of his religion.’ *’ 

My Lords, you will find, therefore, that that which wc 
read as Mr. Hastings’ opinion of the qualification for such an 
office was not upon any supposed confusion, as is intimated by 
the Counsel, between the two offices of naib subahdar and 
guardian to the Nawab, but it is the opinion of Mr. Hastings, 
pronounced specifically upon the office of guardian to the 
Nawab by name, and applied directly to the question of 
appointing the successor to Munny Begum, whom, without 
those requisites and without those qualifications, at the period 
to which wc allude, he did appoint. 

Tiinvarrant- There has been, upon this part of the Charge also, a con- 
tunnimwir siderable attempt to distinguish, more than the facts will 
of lie ps or tho warran b the two offices of naib subahdar and guardian. Undcy 
guardian these circumstances, my Lords, the learned Counsel allude 
SJidar. to some evidence, which we gave in page 979 of the printed 
Minutes, of a letter from Mr. Hastings to Munny Begum, in 
which he says to the Begum : — 

“ You are undoubtedly the mistress, to confirm, dismiss and appoint, 
whomsoever you shall think fit in the services and offices of the nizamut” ; 
that is, in the offices of the Government. “ They are accountable to you 
alone for their conduct.” 

And then he states her powers to be as extensive as, in point 
of fact, they were. 

Upon this occasion, the Counsel state that your Lordships 
ought not to look at this only, but to look in the Appendix 
for the requisition from Munny Begum to which this is an 
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answer. I beg you will do so; And, if tliis evidence wanted 20 mat 170 k 
any additional strength or confirmation, that paper, which 
your Lordships will find in page 2108 of the printed Minutes, Requisition 
will, I am sure, elucidate this business. It is — of Munn.v 

“ A paper of requests to which the gentlemen of the Committee are 
to affix their signatures after perusal, that nobody hereafter may he able 
to obstruct or oppose them. 

‘ f ‘ First, there are several officers, who have accounts with the sircar * 
who make a stand at the settlement of them, which is the occasion of a 
great loss to the sircar. Let the gentlemen of the Committee affix 
their signatures, that 110 one be permitted to make recommendations in 
their favour. 

“ * Second, there are a few servants, of whose situations I have no 
knowledge and with whom J have no acquaintance, who receive their 
salaries by the channel and support of each other, which is the cause of 
a loss. Let the gentlemen of the Committee sign, that no one makes 
recommendations for their establishment. 

“ 4 Third, that the dismission and displacing of the officers and other 
servants of the sherishta, nizamut and bhalcer, may be under my direc- 
tion. Whomever 1 shall know as a well wisher and capable l shall eon-" 
tin ue and keep established, and those who are ill wishers and incapable 
I will dismiss and turn from the dependencies of office. bet the gentle- 
men of the Committee affix tlieir signatures, that no one supports or 
makes recommendations in their favour. 

“ ‘ Fourth, the kaus tallies and the fouzdary of the city was of old 
annexed to the nizamut ; it is now separated, which is a reflection and 
loss of credit to the nizamut : — that they may, as formerly, be put under 
the offices of the nizamut, and that the nialguzary may be made through 
me, agreeably to the bundobust which has ever been settled and that 1 
may he employed in the transaction of the business thereof. That the 
gentlemen of the Committee affix their signatures'to this. 

“ k Fifth, that, in case of any person complaining to the Council Adalut 
or anywhere else against the dependants and servants of the sherishta, 
nizamut and bhaleer, or any other of the officers of the household, that 
no peons be sent for apprehending them, but the settling and adjusting 
their affairs may depend upon me, and that the complainant and defen- 
dant be sent to me, that no reflection may attend the affairs of the 
nizamut.’ ” 

Now, without pretending to be conversant much, notwith- 
standing the long time that I have been employed in this 
long inquiry, in the Indian language, I do not believe that the 
Counsel will contend that bhaleer and nizamat are synony- 
mous terms. They will not, I believe, dispute with me that the 
first of these terms means the household, to which they parti®- connected 
cularly confine, or endeavour to confine, the power that was SiminiSra- 
given to this lady, but that the nizamat means, in Contra * household 
diction to the household, wliat we should, perhaps, better 
describe by the general words — the powers of government. 

But you will observe that she considers it in that light in 
the strongest way, for she speaks of the faujdary of the city, 

t. 2 
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20 mat 1794. which I understand to relate to the criminal justice. Now, 
that the criminal justice of the city of Moorshedabad should 
be a part of the affairs of the household, in the confined sense 
in which they have considered the word household, is what I 
should hope your Lordships would not listen to as a possi- 
bility of a fair interpretation. The answer is that which we 
have brought in evidence : — 

“ You arc undoubtedly the mistress to confirm, dismiss and appoint, 
whomsoever you shall think fit.” 

Now, as an illustration of this part, there is another part 
of the answer which is given in evidence by the Defendant, 
to which also I wish your Lordships to attend. 

(i With respect to the khass talucks and the fonjdary, the emoluments 
of the mahal3 have hitherto principally arisen from fines and other 
articles of the hazy jurama, which have been always complained of as a 
source of great oppression to the people. For their ease, the Company 
have thought proper to abolish these collections. In conformity to their 
sentiments, therefore, what remains of the khass taluck was let out to 
farm a considerable time before your desire in that particular was known, 
and the judicial oflice of the fonjdary hns been annexed by a new bundo- 
bust to the court of adaulut, so that nothing now remains of it but the 
name.” 

So that this office, by a different regulation, was so far 
dissolved that nothing but the name remains. But it is 
material for you to consider with whom the name remains, in 
the view in which the Counsel have token issue upon this 
argument; because in their view of it, and for the purpose with 
which they have introduced the request, they mean to state 
that the Munny Begum was not invested with that general 
sort of authority with which we contend she was invested, 
but only with the care and education of the Nawab and the 
business of his household. I say, while the name remained 
of the office of criminal justice, it is material to sec with 
whom it remained ; for nobody could conceive that to be an 
appendage to that confined sphere of jurisdiction which they 
suppose to be the situation of Munny Begum. 

“ Nothing now remains of it but the name, which according to vour 
intimation will continue to Meer Easiof Ally Cawn; and, in lieu of the 
profits annexed to the office, I have proposed the addition of GOO rupees 
per month, to 400, which he already receives from the nizamut in the 
list of the shigherdspecha which has been prepared and submitted to 
you for confirmation.” 

The more, therefore, you read the evidence which the 
Counsel have adduced the supplementary evidence upon 
the, subject— for here it is supplementary and auxiliary to 
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us and not any way tending to contradict — you will see 20 may mu 
that, whether she was called by this name or whether she — 
was called by that name, she did, in point of fact, enjoy all 
the powers which we stated: that she had the power of T,lo ?pi> o j» i - 

V _ 1 , • • 1 ,1 , • ,1 , m<»nt ol tins 

appointment and dismission ; and that, even in the case ot omm- lort 
criminal justice, where the different arrangements that had ik^um. 0 
been made left only the name, so cautious was Mr. Hastings, 
and so determined that she should have every appearance 
and all the insignia of power, even in that respect, the ap- 
pointment to this office, which was attended with some 
nominal employment, was left with her. 

With respect to the appointment of this person, a great The appoint- 
deal has been said on both sides. With respect to her con- su'.Jmu other 
dition, I won’t go over all that was said by the honourable obiee‘nou- u 
Manager in this box, and which was supported by the 
evidence before you, with respect to the situation in which 
she had been previously to her marriage with Mir Jaffier. 

But this is a point which is intelligible to every man ; which 
is a point of policy, not referable to the customs of one 
country or the customs of another, but which, if I may so 
express myself, is founded in nature and not in any particular 
policy of any country ; she was not the mother of this 
Nawab, but she was his step-mother. And I will ask your 
Lordships whether you can believe that the nature of things 
in India is so different from the nature of things in Europe 
— that the nature of things is so different at our time from 
what they have been in the oldest histories of the world — 
that the nature of mankind is cither So changed by time or 
so different from place, that it can be proper, upon the first 
view and without very strong reasons to the contrary, to set 
aside the mother to a Nawab — especially if it be merely 
for the guardianship and education of that Nawab — for the 
purpose of appointing a person in a relation very different 
indeed from mother, if proverbial expressions be true from 
age to age — who is not his mother but his step-mother? 

Your Lordships have it in evidence — upon which the 
Counsel have made no remark, and therefore to which I shall 
make no reply — that there was * an application from a c°n- 
siderable person very nearly related to the Nawab, Yetteram- u<i-j>cwi£ 11 " 
ud-Dowla,for this office. The Counsel have prudently de-omcc! u 
dined stating why that application was disregarded, and why 
Mr. Hastings, going against the first principle of propriety 
which to the most common understandings would have sug- 
gested itself, should have set aside au uncle — should have 
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p may 1704, set aside a mother — for the purpose of appointing to this 
office the person who, upon the first view of the subject, 
was the most improper that could have been chosen, viz., 
the step-mother. 

My Jjords, in our evidence, we fortified the presumption 
'W^tor 0 a g aingt Mr. Hastings in this part of the case, by stating that, 
th^Nawub’s though lie well know that the mother of Mobarick-ud- 
jnothpr. Dowla was living, he did not acquaint the Company with 
that circumstance, but rather cautiously avoided any mention 
of her existence to the Company, lest, upon the first view of 
the subject, it should appear to them, as it does to me and I 
make no doubt will to your Lordships, that she was a more 
eligible person for this employment than the step-mother. 
We have brought evidence to that subject. What have they 
brought ? They have brought a transmission, not made by 
Mr. Hastings ; the very date of which proves it could not 
have been made by Mr. Hastings, for it was prior to the 
time in which Mr. Hastings was in the situation to make 
such transmissions. And what is that transmission after all ? 
It is a transmission in the Persian correspondence, not for 
that purpose or with that view, but in which it occasionally 
comes out that such person is living: and you have evidence 
at your bar to prove that such country correspondences arc 
frequently received by the Directors, and, from their not 
being applicable always to the immediate business which 
they are to transact, often lie for a long time unperused by 
the Directors, and consequently unattended to. 

If this transmission, therefore, had been made by Mr. Hast- 
ings— which, by the date, to which I beg to refer your 
Lordships, it is evident it was not, but by his predecessor — 
if it had been made by Mr. Hastings, it was made in a way 
which could not call the attention of the Company to such a 
circumstance. And it is impossible, without a supposition of 
some guilty design, that, in the whole of the correspondence 
upon the subject of Munny Begum and upon the appointment 
of this step-mother, it should never have occurred to him to 
have mentioned the existenQC of the real mother of the prince, 
$md the reasons why she had been passed oyer and this lady 
appointed to this employment in her place. 

I refer your Lordships to the evidence, which has not been 
observed upon by the Counsel. But I hope your Lordships 
will not, therefore, when you come to consider this subject 
in your judicial capacity, omit attending to that part of the 
evidence which T pointed out in a former stage of this prose- 
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cution, merely because I do not again refer you to it at the 20 any not. 
present. But you will find, upon this very subject, that iniuKti™*<>r 
Mr. Hastings did actually dispossess this mother, in favour 
of this step-mother, from the superiority to which, from being ; y?. ,us suar- 
mother to the prince, she was intitled by the circumstances 
and the manners of that country. 

My Lords, we have hitherto treated the appointment of 
Munny Begum merely as an improper appointment ; as an sion of tin' 
appointment not consistent with Mr. Hastings' duty to the onSs ‘^71, 
India Company ; not consistent either with the letter or with JTio apimint- 
the spirit of those orders which direct him to appoint a m(nl * 
proper person. Now, my Lords, how are these orders 
evaded? In a manner, in my opinion, as disgraceful as any 
evasion that ever was attempted. My Lords, they say that 
the India Company ordered him to appoint a person of such 
and such a description, and properly qualified to succeed 
Mohammed Reza Khan. 

<s I obeyed,” says he, “ their orders in dismissing Mohammed Reza 
Khan ; but, when I had dismissed^Mohammed Reza Khan, I thought that 
that office ought no longer to continue in its present form, and therefore, 
though I appointed a person virtually endowed with much the greater 
part of the power which Mohammed Reza Khan before possessed, l then 
thought myself absolved from the spirit and letter of that order [with 
respect] to the person whom I so appointed his successor; and, being 
determined not to obey the orders of the Company with respect to the 
qualities of the person to succeed, the only way of doing this without 
manifest and direct disobedience was to appoint a person, under colour 
of a change in the nature and power of the office, to that situation, whom 
1 could not [otherwise] have appointed to it under that order, without 
directly and immediately violating the letter and spirit of the orders I had 
received.” 

My Lords, you will observe, upon this occasion also, that Piyioxt of 
we have given it in evidence that a considerable part of those inK.s tor tlio 
reasons were false in fact ; that he lays a great stress upon of tf!”oih!‘o 
that which was likely to make an impression upon the 
Company — that the salary enjoyed by Mohammed Reza 
Khan as naib subahdar was a large one which might be 
spared. Wc have proved in evidence — and the Counsel 
have not brought a tittle to contradict it, either in evidence 
or observation — that that same salary amounted to three lacs. 

That which he complains of as being a useless expense to 
the Company was an expense incurred by his appointment of 
Munny Begum to the offices she held, in lieu of that of the naib 
subahdar, which had been held by Mohammed Reza Khan. 

With respect to the powers and importance of this office Argument of 
the Counsel have made a most curious argument. Thev S )Unscl 011 
say, — “After all, had Munny lSegum any power at all? Was minuted to 
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jviAvm*. the office of naib subahdar an office of any power at' all ? No ! 
for yon have proved that the Nawab was a cipher in the 
hands of Mr. Hastings ; and, if the Nawab was a cipher in 
the hands of Mr. Hastings, a fortiori , all the persons acting 
in the name of the Nawab were ciphers in the hands of 
Mr. Hastings/" I would ask the Counsel, if he had an 
opportunity of answering, whether he is really serious in this 
argument? — whether he means to state to your Lordships, 
that, because a prince was reduced in his own person to a 
state of annihilation, so that he actually depended upon the 
East India Company or any foreign power, all who acted in 
his name immediately became persons of no consequence 
whatever? That this should be stated as applicable to an 
Indian subject is most extraordinary of all ; because, by the 
same line of reasoning, I can prove the Company had no 
power in Bengal at all ; that no servant of the Company had 
any power or authority there whatever ; because, upon the 
principle of the gentleman, if the Nawab had no power, all 
those who were his deputies and who acted in his name must 
be still more insignificant than he. And yet in his name 
have the Company acted ; in his name have all the servants 
of the Company acted ; and in his name has the government 
of that province been certainly exercised. 

thoNawaVs I should apprehend, the reason why the Nawab was 
reduced to a cipher was, because those who were to act in 
his name, who were to carry on the government of tho 
country with powers, in many instances, such as we in this 
country have no idea of — and I hope and trust in God we 
never shall have any idea of! — I say, that the persons 
employed in such offices and invested with such powers were, 
though acting in the name of the Nawab, virtually and sub- 
stantially appointed by the Government of Bengal ; and that 
is the cause of the insignificance to which this Nawab is 
reduced, And therefore it seems to me to be the most 
extraordinary reasoning indeed, to say that, because 1, or 
i\ny other man, had the appointment of a person who acts 
in the name of a prince with full powers, because by 
such appointment I reduce him to a cipher, therefore my 
instrument, who acts in his name, is also a cipher. The 
circumstance of his insignificance depends upon this — that 
these nominations of his power though in his name are not 
his own : but the powers are not the less the powers of the 
whole government of the country. In a country where tho 
defendant at your bar has stated, to the shame of all 
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British feelings, and to the shame of all honest feelings insoMiiYim. 
every part of the world, that the power of the sovereign is 
everything and the rights of the people are nothing, yet that 
power of sovereignty, in all its delegated parts, so exercised, 
the learned Counsel on the other hand state to be nothing and 
that they can be nothing. Why ? Because it is in the name 
of the Nawab, who is insignificant I Insignificant I admit — 
but why ? Because the appointment of all his subordinate Mr. iiibt. ,n 
officers, and this great subordinate officer, among others, who mgs * 
has all the power of the country, is nominally only in him, 
but virtually and substantively in the power of those who 
govern at Calcutta — [an authority] in this particular instance 
exercised by Mr. Hastings. 

My Lords, wc have hitherto considered this subject as Tiio receipt 
relating to the propriety of the appointment. I wish now to impfiVfV? to 
consider it in a different view, and as furnishing presump- jj£ 8 1,ast * 
tion, and reasonable presumption, with respect to the bribe 
which we charge Mr. Hastings to have taken from Munny 
Begum, or from Baja Goordass, or from Nundcomar, his 
father, at the time Baja Goordass was appointed to the office 
of ray-rayan, which was at the same period with the 
appointment of Munny Begum. 

My Lords, the money which we suppose Mr. Hastings to Tardy ad- 
liavc received consists of two parts; one, a lac and a half Mr?iia»t- y 
given under the specious title, as it is said, of entertainment i^iptof 0 
while he was at Moorshedabad ; the other given under no 
specious title at all, but, as we apprehend, for purposes con- tainmont. 
fesscdly unlawful and corrupt. With respect to the first 
part, the lac and a half, it is now avowed : and it may be 
a circumstance something extraordinary in your Lordships’ 
observation, for you will find that, in the course of this whole 
prosecution, in the course of all the variety of charges — 
answers — all the letters of Mr. Hastings upon the subject of 
peculation, all his different Defences, in which he has stated 
so many things contradictory one to the other, till this 
prosecution came into this place the receipt of it never was 
distinctly avowed. 

My Lords, the way in which that is endeavoured to be 
supported is, by what does not appear to me to be exactly a 
similar case — by money given for entertainment of the 
Nawab while he was at Calcutta. I will not, however, go 
into this part of the question much, because it is a question 
upon which I do not know that, in point of fact, there is any 
difference between the Counsel on the other side and me. I 
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20 may state the money to have been received: they admit it to 
have been received. They state that Mr. Hastings received 
it under that pretence : I admit that that pretence has been 
The pretext set up also. How far that pretence [is available], under the 
inadmissi- circumstances of the duty which the Governor General owed 
to the Company, in the circumstance of his having received 
actually a considerable allowance in that year from the Com- 
pany for travelling oxpenses, in the circumstance of his 
having stated and admitted that the allowance given to the 
Governor was sufficient to keep him from the temptation of 
any other profit, of any species or sort whatever, is a matter 
which is to rest with your Lordships’ judgment, which I do 
not know how further to illustrate by argument, and upon 
the facts relating to which I do not know that the Counsel 
and we are at any issue whatever, or have any difference 
at all. 

Tiic receipt With respect to the remainder, it is far different. With 
81 UT 1 H now respect to the remainder, it is now for the first time expressly 
timo h doniou. denied that Mr. Hastings had received any such money. 

For, as I remarked in the other instance that it was for the 
first time expressly admitted, so I remark upon this that it 
was for the first time expressly denied. For it cannot have 
escaped your Lordships’ observation, I am sure, that I dwelt, 
perhaps, too long in point of time, when I summed up the 
evidence upon this subject, upon that part of the evidence. 
I might fail for want of ability — I did not fail for want of 
labour and industry, at least — in the endeavour to impress 
upon your Lordships’ minds that, though this had been 
objected to Mr. Hastings, at a variety of different times and 
places, by enemies and by friends, he upon no occasion, 
though stating it in a variety of ways, ever did deny the 
distinct receipt of these sums. Therefore it is for your 
Lordships’ observation that the receipt of these sums is now 
for the first time denied. 

How am I to make out that they were received? My 
(>hXi l by Lords, I know nothing of criminal justice if I do not know 
of tile case. this — that, with respect to crimes of any sort, and especially 
of this kind, which are naturally crimes attended in their 
commission with a considerable degree of caution and 
secrecy, not crimes that are the effect of sudden passion or 
that are carried into execution by open violence — that, in the 
investigation of crimes of every kind, but especially of crimes 
of this sort, the only method generally— 1 know there may be 
sonic exceptions— but the only method generally of proving 
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such crimes must be by circumstances — must bo by the 20 May um. 
various circumstances which occurred at the time of the sup- 
posed receipt, or at times when discoveries either were 
pretended to be made or might have been made ; and, above 
all, they must be collected from the behaviour of the accused 
person, at different times, when he had an opportunity of 
showing by his demeanour his guilt or innocence of such 
accusations. It appears in evidence — page 1003 — that two Mr. Hast- 
lacs were particularly charged of Nu rid coin ar’s accusation 2^, ( i 1)y 
against Mr. Hastings, over and above the lac and a half 
pretended to be given for entertainment ; and there are stated rocei^t of 
the names of the persons into whose hands it was paid. v 

Now, I am sure your Lordships will understand that I am 
not stating this charge of Nundcomar to be substantively 
evidence against Mr. Hastings, but I am stating it to show 
how Mr. Hastings behaved upon hearing such a charge. 

Mr. Hastings' words upon some of those occasions are ex- 
ceedingly remarkable. He states, in page 1005 of the 
printed Minutes : — 

“ Mr. Francis has acknowledged that lie apprehends in general that it nissuspl- 
contains some charge against me. It the charge was false, it was a libel. 

It might have been false for anything that Mr. Francis could know to timimputa- 
the contrary, since he was unacquainted with the contents of it. In this turn, 
instance, therefore, he incurred the hazard of presenting a libel to the 
Board.” 

Your Lordships will observe that, in this discussion, with 
this particular mode of reasoning of Mr. Hastings, and this 
sort of accusation wliioli lie conveys against Mr. Francis, 
he says — “ it might have been. Mr. Francis ran the risk of 
presenting a libel :** — but lie does not say — what would have 
been the natural declaration of an innocent man upon the 
subject — " Mr. Francis presented what might not be true 
and therefore might be a libel ; but lie also presented what 
I declare is a libel ; is not true ; and is unfounded in fact." 

My Lords, soon after this you will see, in page 1006, that 
he endeavours to break up the Council, and, as they contend 
on the other side, succeeds in it. 

In page 1025, there is a letter dated the 24th of March, 
signed “ Warren Hastings," which recites what passed after 
his absence ; and it appears from the 20th paragraph that 
Nundcomar gave a positive declaration as to the sums which 
he had himself paid to the Governor General, and gave in a 
letter, under the seal of the Mutiny Begum, stating the 
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20 m it 1704 . circumstance of the Governors having received two lacs 
' from her. It was thought necessary to authenticate the 
seal and letter by comparing them with others from the 
same person, in presence of the Persian translator and 
his munshi, who declared the seal to be that of Munny 
lie is re- Begum. On this evidence, the Board called on the Governor 
tOoardto to refund the sums he had so acquired and pay them into 
Bum^n 1110 the Company's cash. The secretary was accordingly ordered 
question, to wait upon him with their demand ; to which the Governor, 
declining to acknowledge the authority of the Board then 
juimve-intoo 8 *tting, refused to give an answer. In the 22d paragraph, it 
Baboo to 1 is stated that he refused to let Cantoo Baboo attend the 
Council ? 10 Counsel, who could have vindicated or falsified the letter 
produced by Nundcomar. So that, when this letter was 
produced and he had it in his power by means of his servant 
to authenticate or falsify the lettei', he refused to do it. 
toaenytho There is also in evidence a letter of his, from page 1020 to 
charge, 1024 of the printed Minutes. This letter occupies five folio 
pages. In this letter he enters minutely and elaborately into 
all the general charges of Nundcomar, denying many of 
them ; but he does not deny the special charge relative to the 
two lacs or a lac and a half, though he tries to discredit 
Nundcomar. Then, if yon look to page 1096, you will find 
there that the majority of the Council draw inferences in the 
presence of Mr. Hastings from his silence ; that they urge it 
to him — particularly Mr. Francis — on the 21st of March, 
and again by a majority in a joint minute of the 15th of 
September. 

In page 1099 of the printed Minutes, Mr. Hastings, pro- 
fessing to answer this minute in detail, says that this 
paragraph requires no reply ; though it is to be remarked 
that, with respect to exculpating himself and exculpating 
himself upon oath, he does not conceive it to be altogether a 
practice unworthy of him; for, with respect to what he 
conceives to be imputed to him of having had some share 
in the prosecution of Nundcomar, he voluntarily makes a 
denial of it upon oath. It is objected to him, — “ If you 
deny that upon oath, why not deny the having received a 
present from Munny Begum upon oath also; or why not 
declare like an honest man either upon oath or honour ? 
Put an end to the suspicions that arise from this accusa- 
tion of Nundcomar and from this letter of Munny Be<nim. 
Why not put an end to this by denying the fact ?” This 
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paragraph merits no answer, says Mr. Hastings. He answers 20 mat 1794. 
to the other ; I will not say because he thought, in that 
other, whether he answered truly or falsely, he was not 
liable to detection. He purges himself upon oath of all 
share in the prosecution of Nundcomar, and he does not dare 
to purge himself upon oath, or to deny upon his honour 
having received this money from Munny Begum and Nund- 
comar; because Nundcomar was there, and Munny Begums 
letter was there, by which that oath or that word of honour, 
if he had pledged it, would have been immediately brought 


into disrepute. 

But this is not all. In page 1040, you will find that there 
is a letter in which Mr. Hastings accuses Mr. Goring of 
severity to the Begum, and, as one instance of severity, 

Mr. Hastings inserts a letter from Nunduroy, in which he 
mentions Mr. Goring and Raja Goordass having had an in- Con versa- 
terview, and he there states that in that interview they 
entered into conversation with Chyton Durr, the Behla^^j r “ 
treasurer, concerning the nazrana given to the Governor, ghyton^ 
amounting to two lacs of rupees, which were sent to Calcutta spectW tho 
at the time of the Begum's being invested with the adminis- tho^prownt. 
tration. So Mr. Hastings himself transmits a letter, in which 


— though certainly he does not transmit it with that view 
— while he is endeavouring to prove a severity used by 
Mr. Goring against the Begum, in the course of the facts 
which he makes use of to substantiate that severity, a con- 
versation is alluded to. And what is that conversation? 


Speaking of it as a notorious fact, of which no one could be 
ignorant, the truth of which is not called in question: it 
is not even stated to be false by any person at that time. 
Talking with this person, he says, “ They talked about a 
nazrana,” which I take to be an Indian word for a present 
made by the Begum to Mr. Hastings — “ and which was sent 
to Calcutta at the time of her investment.” What nazrana? 


Not the lac and a half given for entertainment; “ for,” says 
he, “ a nazrana amounting to two lacs from Munny Begum 
was sent to Calcutta at the time of her investment.” Continued 

Can your Lordships believe that a man, innocent upon the 
subject, and, at the same time that he is innocent, knowing tiVe*factf 1!ny 
it is a subject upon which his enemies did not believe 
him innocent — knowing it is a subject upon which he 
is charged — knowing it is a subject upon which much 
had passed in Calcutta, and much was likely to pass in this 
country also — could transmit a paper with such a fact in it, 
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20 may not, without at tlie same time stating the falsehood of the fact 
to which that conversation alluded— without protesting his 
innocence — without declaring to the court ot Directors, his 
masters, that the fact alluded to ought not to alarm them, for 
it was a forgery, a falsehood, and one that had no real ex- 
istence ? Could he have done so but for one single reason — 
that he dared not to have said so ; because, at the time, if he 
had ventured a denial, his denial would have been imme- 
diately disproved by the concurrent testimony of all persons 
that were concerned in it, and who, from the situation of 
affairs then, might possibly be induced to do what no native 
inhabitant of that country luis in any other instance ever 
done — have given direct evidence with respect to presents or 
bribes which they have given to the servants of the India 
Company in Asia ? 

rticonsiM- Upon this part of the case there also recurs another strong 
Mr!'hasi- presumption; I mean, Mr. Hastings’ conduct with respect 
d!S with Nundcomar. And here 1 must particularly desire your 
rospocl, to Lordships to keep in your recollection, if you can, the argu- 
Nundcomar, ments 0 f ^ \ XQ Counsel upon the subject, in which he has, 
either from inaccuracy or from that sort of fault which a 
person in the course of speaking may have — that he could 
not bear to speak a truth that made so strongly against his 
client — directly stated falsely to your Lordships what stands 
in evidence upon that subject. We stated evidence to prove, 
and we did prove, to your Lordships the inconsistency of 
Mr, Hastings’ conduct and of his opinions with respect to 
this celebrated person — whatever may be his character, he 
is now sufficiently known by his fate, I mean, Nundcomar 
— that fate which is peculiar to him, that he stands — I be- 
lieve I may literally say without fear of contradiction — the 
single instance of any native of India who ever offered to 
discover the presents which lie had made to an English 
Governor. And we cannot quite, when wc look at the times 
and the circumstances, forget that singularly concurring cir- 
cumstance- — if it was fortune alone that occasioned that 
concurrence — that, as he is the single instance of such an 
accusation, so, I believe, he is the single, but I am sure 
nearly the single, instance of a native of that high caste and 
of that high character — I do not mean in the sense of repu- 
tation, but of character — suffering ignoininiously by English 
laws in Calcutta. * 8 ° 

With respect to Mr. Hastings’ conduct to Nundcomar, we 
proved the inconsistency of it. We stated that Mr* Hastings, 
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in the year 1772, did not seem to entertain so unfavour- 20 mat m*. 
able an opinion of Nundcomar ; that he continued to express 
no unfavourable opinion of Nundcomar till about the time 
when there was reason to think that that would happen 
which actually did happen — that Nundcomar, seeing from 
the change of government, as he thought, an opportunity of 
bringing to light the facts of Mr. Hastings' corruption, was 
likely to seize the opportunity and accuse Mr. Hastings of 
corruption. From that time, and as I contend never till that 
time, did Mr. Hastings state the character of Nundcomar in 
the way in which he then stated it. And here, as I am very 
much at issue upon a point of fact with the Counsel on the 
other side, I beg your Lordships to advert to the evidence 
which we have brought— not only the evidence which wc 
have brought, but which they have brought ; that you will 
consider it attentively ; and then I defy you not to give 
judgment upon this point in my favour. And yet I do say 
that the Counsel has misstated the evidence upon the sub- 
ject completely, and that the mere state of it docs com- 
pletely overturn the whole of his argument upon that 
subject. 

My Lords, with respect to the opinion the witness ex- 
presses of Nundcomar in the year 1775, there we arc not at 
any issue, because we admit it to have been exceedingly bad. 

We now arc upon the opinion expressed by Mr. Hastings in 
the year 1772. 

“ The president does not take upon him to vindicate the moral clia- M r . nast- 
racter of Nundcomar — that is, his moral .character in general, which oiks’ vm- 
does not appear to be remarkably favourable. Ilis sentiments of this 
man's former political conduct are not unknown to the court of Directors, in 1772. 
who, he is persuaded, will be more inclined to attribute his present coun- 
tenance of him to motives of zeal and fidelity to the service, in repug- 
nance perhaps to his own inclinations, than to any predilection in his 
favour. lie is very well acquainted with most of the facts alluded to 

not, as the Counsel has stated, all the facts alluded to ; and 
the difference between all and most in this case, as your 
Lordships find, will make the whole difference upon the 
question, as you are afterwards to reason upon it and to 
judge upon it 

“ lie is very well acquainted with most of the facts alluded to in the 
minutes ; of the majority having been a principal instrument in detecting 
them ; nevertheless he thinks it but justice to make a distinction be- 
tween the violation of a trust and an offence committed against our 
Government by a man who owed it no allegiance nor was indebted to it 
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20 May 1794. for protection* but on the contrary was the actual servant and minister 
of a master Whose interest naturally suggested that kind of policy which 
sought, by foreign aids and the diminution of the power of the Company, 
to raise his own consequence and to re-establish his authority. He has 
never been charged with any instance of infidelity to the Nabob, Mir 
Jaffier ; the constant tenor of whose politics, from his first accession to 
the nizamut tiM his death, corresponded in all points with the artifices 
which were detected in his minister, so that they may be as fairly ascribed 
to the one as to the other. Their immediate object was, beyond ques- 
tion, the aggrandisement of the former, though the latter had ultimately 
an equal interest in their success. The opinion which the Nabob him- 
self entertained of these services and of the fidelity of Nundcomar evi- 
dently appeared in the distinguished marks which he continued to show 
him of his favour and confidence, to the latest hour of his life. Ills 
conduct in the succeeding administration appears not only to have been 
dictated by the same principles, but, if we may be allowed to speak 
favourably of any measure which opposed the views of our own Govern- 
ment and aimed at the support of an adverse interest, surely it was, not 
only not culpable, but even praiseworthy. He endeavoured — as appears 
by the extracts before us — to give consequence to his master, and to 
pave the way to his independence, by obtaining a phirtnan from the King 
for his appointment to the soulmliship, and he opposed the promotion of 
Mohammed Reza Khan, because he looked upon it as a suppression of 
the rights and authority of the Nabob. He is now an absolute depen- 
dent of the Company, on whose favour he must rest all his hopes of 
future advancement 

And then he goes on with other arguments. 

You will see, therefore, my Lords, that, in this minute, 
Mr. Hastings declares that, though he knows most of the 
facts alluded to, yet he has not a bad opinion of Nundcomar 
in general, as appears by this declaration. He says, — u The 
acts were, I admit, contrary to the interests of the East 
India Company— but what then ? He was employed by a 
power whose interest might clash with ours, and perhaps his 
conduct ought not to be viewed in a light disreputable to 
him, merely because he acted hostiiely towards us, because by 
such conduct he showed his attachment to his own master ” 
He reasons against that absurd and strange prejudice 
which makes us hate men for acting faithfully to their own 
country and their own employment, though those acts may 
be contrary to the interest of our own. He says, he makes 
a distinction between the violation of a trust and an offence 
committed against our Government by a man who owed it 
no allegiance — any hostile acts against the Company which 
he may have been guilty of, if you can call it guilt, but 
which he may have done in conformity with his obedience 
and bis relation to his own country, his own superior and 
his own employer. 
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Now, do you keep In your minds that he says, “most of this.’’ 
The learned Counsel in his speech— if it is properly taken 
down by the short-hand writer : and, if my memory goes 
right to it, it is — says, “ Mr. Hastings was privy to all these 
transactions.” The difference is tills : — -I believe it is in 
your Appendix; and the whole of the consultation, of which 
this minute of Mr. Hastings makes a part, was afterwards 
produced in evidence: — the facts there stated against Nund- 
comar are of a great variety of kinds — forgeries, false 
accounts of various kinds, and also acts of hostility to 
the Company. What does Mr. Hastings say ? 

“ I was privy to most of these acts, and was al»o engaged in the 
detection of them, but I do not conceive them to be of so black a dye 
as the rest of the Committee seem to think.' 91 — Why? — “ Because they 
might be done in conformity to his duty to those who are his actual 
employers.” 

Now does this apply to forgery ? Could Mr. Hastings 
mean, — I was privy to his forgeries : I was privy to his 
perjuries : but these might not be crimes, because they might 
be for the advantage of his masters ?” 

After the defence we have heard upon the subject of the 
Begum Charge, I do admit it is possible that Mr. Hastings — 
hut not that any other man upon earth — should have had 
such an idea in his mind. 1 know that, after the defence 
upon the Begum Charge, in which breach of treaty, in 
which violations of promises, in which every species of 
oppression and injustice, is endeavoured - to be extenuated, if 
not justified, upon the principle of being advantageous to 
the Company, his employers, -—I admit, upon that principle 
of reasoning, he might have said the rapacity and forgery of 
which Nundcomar might have been guilty were to be extenu- 
ated and not be considered as actions rendering him wholly 
unworthy of trust, because they might have been advanta- 
geous to his employers. But that mode of reasoning was not, 
I hope and trust, at that early period, in the mind of Mr. 
Hastings ; [I trust] it was never in his mind, nor in the mind 
of any other man, till the desperate situation of his defence 
against this Article made him adopt species and kinds of 
defence which, even to hear, and to hear in a country 
valuing itself upon humanity and justice, is in my opinion 
a prodigy of the age in which we live. He had then, I hope 
and trust, no such sentiments : and therefore, when he says 
I was privy to most of this, he must mean those acts which 
his subsequent defence— -if you so call it— or justification, 
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go May mi, or extenuation, is applicable; not the perjuries, not the 
forgeries, but a conduct in general hostile — a conduct in 
general inimical to the interests of the Company. To that, 
he says, he was privy ; and therefore he correctly and judi- 
ciously says— not as his Counsel say for him in the year 
1704, but as he wrote in the year 1772 — not that he was 
privy to all those accusations against Nundcomnr, but privy 
to most; excluding by the limited word “most,” and by .his 
defence afterwards, those to which he was privy specifically — 
all those blacker crimes of perjury and forgery which could 
admit of no extenuation or palliation from any obedience 
to any powers whatever, and any interest in which he was 
engaged. 

I trust I have satisfied your Lordships that, in point of 
fact, the Counsel have falsely stated this minute to which 
they have referred, and that they substituted, instead of the 
word “ most,” which is restrictive upon the face of it, the word 
“ all,” a comprehensive one, for the purpose of inferring, 
directly contrary to the fact, that Mr. Hastings did at that 
time think as highly of Nundcomar as he stated himself 
to do in 1775. But this is not all. I wish your Lordships 
to observe another excuse of the gentleman's upon the 
subject. He says : — “ What ! is it credible that we should 
give this minute of Mr. Hastings in evidence, when there is 
a letter of Mr. Hastings to the Company which gives the 
reason for his having palliated, so contrary to his sentiments, 
the character and conduct of Nundcomar ?” 

■ Now that letter to the Company must be read. Tt begins 
in page 2103 of the printed Minutes: the part which is 
material begins at the bottom of page 2104. And here, 
before this letter is read to you, I wish your Lordships just 
to pause, and to consider what you would suppose this letter 
to be, if you had taken that argument of the Counsel 
Expkna- without referring to it. The argument of the Counsel — I 
i^tocoun. am sure I d° not raean to mistake him : that he knows per- 
fectly well — the argument of the Counsel, if 1 mistake it not, 
<u3toi?eof is this : — that Mr. Hastings had the positive orders — which 
Nundcomar. ^ ^ j Q not true, c li rec tly contrary, in my opinion ; 

but that may be necessary to observe upon by and by — 
that he had the positive orders to appoint Raja Goordnss, 
or to do at least something which should put Nundcomar in 
a situation of authority and trust. Therefore he says that he 
was under this difficulty: - lie had orders from the Com- 
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pany to do that which, perhaps, his own mind disapproved, 2 omayi 7&4. 
and, being under orders of secrecy not to communicate these ' 
orders to his associates, he was driven to a thing utterly 
repugnant to the mind of Mr. Hastings — he was driven 
not to speak with that plain, honest, simplicity which cha- 
racterises his general speeches and writings. He was forced 
to palliate as much as he could the conduct of Nundcomar, 
because he was not at liberty to give his true reasons for 
appointing the son of Nundcomar. “ Therefore,” he says, 

“ you should read his letter to the Company.” 

Upon hearing this assertion I felt a little ashamed. I 
thought, when this letter was produced, it would contain 
what the arguments of the Counsel led me to suspect that it 
would contain — matters to this effect : — “ I have appointed 
Raja Goordass, in order to fulfil your orders, and put 
Nundcomar in a situation to detect the .malversations of 
Mohammed Reza Khan. The Council objected to it on 
account of the badness of his character. I have nothing 
to say for him. I was forced to use such palliations and 
extenuations as could suggest themselves to me ; and under 
all this difficulty was 1 put in order to defend doing that 
which I did only in implicit obedience to your commands. 

But you know the true reason of my conduct. One of the 
gentlemen observes, that it was not for these flimsy reasons 
that I appointed Raja Goordass, but I appointed him in 
obedience to your orders. And never did I suffer more in my 
life than when, being driven from the simplicity of my 
general conduct, I was forced to state reasons the validity of 
which I did not feel myself, and when I w T as forced to state 
facts about tlie truth of which I doubted, and arguments the 
force of which I did not in iny own mind in any degree 
rely upon.” 

What is the fact? Hear the letter read, and you will find, 
in giving an account of this transaction, it is the very reverse. Wstotho 
He tells the Company, — “ I have done this. I thought I 
acted agreeably to the spirit of your orders in doing it, but Sj? n t l S? loy 
the reasons I gave in the Committee are my reasons.” Nundcomar. 

He refers the Company back to this minute for his 
reasons, which are held only to be extenuations which he 
made from the difficulty of his situation ; and now to these 
extenuations does he refer the Company, his masters, as the 
ground of his conduct in this particular: — 

“ The same principles guided me, though not uninfluenced by other 

M 9, 
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0 Mai* 1704 . arguments of great force, in the choice of Munny Begum, the widow of 

the Nabob Meer Jaffier, and of Rajah Goon lass, the son of Maharajah 

Nundcomar ; — the former for the chief administration, the latter for the 
dew an nee of the Nabob’s household; both the declared enemies ot 
Mahomed Reza Khan. To the latter, indeed, 1 was principally inclined 
by your commands ; and I hope it will appear that I have adopted almost 
the only expedient by which they could be exactly fulfilled. You 
directed that if the assistance and information of Nundcomar should be 
serviceable to me in my investigating the conduct of Mahomed Reza 
Khan, 1 should yield him such encouragement and reward as his trouble 
and the extent of his services may deserve. There is no doubt that 
Nundcomar is capable of affording me great service by bis information 
and advice. But it is on his abilities, and on the activity of his ambi- 
tion and hatred to Mahomed Reza Khan, that I depend for investi- 
gating the conduct of the latter, and, by eradicating bis influence, for 
confirming the authority which you have assumed in the administration 
of the affairs of this country. The reward which has been assigned him 
will put it fully in his power to answer these expectations, and will be an 
encouragement to him to exert all Ins abilities for the accomplishment of 
them. Had 1 not been guarded by the caution which you have been 
pleased to enjoin me, yet iny own knowledge of the character of Xund- 
conmr would have restrained me from yielding him any trust or authority 
which could prove detrimental to the Company's interest. lie himself 
has no trust or authority lmt in the ascendency which he naturally pos- 
sesses over his sou. An attempt to abuse the favour which has been 
shown him cannot escape unnoticed, and if detected may ruin all his 
hopes* The son is of a- disposition very unlike his father placid, 
gentle, and without disguise. From him there can be no danger. You 
will perceive by the records that this appointment has not taken place 
without opposition from a majority of the gentlemen who form the ( 'oid- 
mittee now at this place. 1 know not whether you will approve or 
disapprove of the silence which 1 have observed with respect to your 
orders, in the arguments which I have used in support of my recom- 
mendation. My reason was, that I thought the measure in itself so 
proper that I (lid not doubt of its receiving the confirmation of the 
Board at large ; and, unless some material advantage could be gained by 
it, 1 did not think myself at liberty to divulge your secret commands. 
I am at this time most firmly persuaded that no other measure whatever 
would have been likely to prove so effectual, either for promoting the 
inquiry which you have directed, or giving strength and duration to the 
new system. 1 hope J shall not appear to assume too much importance 
in speaking thus much of myself, in justification of the motives which 
led me to this recommendation ; — that I had no connection with Nund- 
comar or his family prior to the receipt of your letter by the Lapwing. 
On the contrary, from the year 1751) to the time when 1 left Bengal in 
17(>L I was engaged in a continued opposition to the interests and 
designs of that man, because I judged them to be adverse to the welfare 
of my employers ; and, in the course of this contention, 1 received suffi- 
cient indications of his ill will to have made me his irreconcilable 
enemy, if I could suffer my passions to supersede the duty which I owe 
to the Company. My support of Nundcomar upon the present occa- 
sion could not, therefore, proceed from partiality. It will be as obvious 
that my preference of him to other competitors could not arise from 
interested motives. I may be charged with inconsistency, hut the reasons 
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which T have urged in the minutes of the Committee in support of this 20 Mayitw. 

measure will, 1 trust, acquit ine to my honourable employers ; and, if my 

conduct shall stand the test of their judgment, it is a point of duty to 
bear with the reproaches of the uninformed part of the world. To the 
service of the Company and to your commands I have sacrificed my own 
feelings. ” 

So that, my Lords, this transaction appears to have been its in<v, in- 
directly the reverse of what is stated by the Counsel on the wltil'tVuf 
other side, lie there says, and gives this colour to the trans- 11 of 
action — that the reasons given in the Committee were 
extenuations and palliations io which he was driven by the 
orders of the Company. In other words , — " To the orders 
of the Company I must refer as a justification of the reasons 
which I gave in the Committee.” Mr. Hastings states the 
direct converse. He states: — “ To the reasons I gave in the 
Committee I must refer for a justification of my conduct to 
the Company.” So that it is not only not true what the 
Counsel has stated, but precisely the very converse of that ; 
and, instead of referring to the orders of the Company as 
a justification of having stated such palliations in his rea- 
sons to the Committee, lie refers to those identical reasons 
he gave in the Committee as a justification to the Com- 
pany for the appointment he made of G o or class, the son of 
Nundcomar ! 

Your Lordships will also have observed, in the course of 
reading this letter, how false is the pretence that he acted in 
consequence of the orders of the Company; whereas you 
will perceive by this reference to them in this letter, which 
the Counsel themselves lay before you in evidence, that the 
orders were, to employ Nundcomar for the purpose of the 
detection of Mohammed Reza Khan, but to put him in no 
place of trust. In this ease he goes directly contrary to the The appoint- 
orders of the Company. If he supposes Raja Goordass toi^Jnooor- 
be of the pliant character which he attributes to him, it is tmrytothe 
impossible to deny but that the appointment of him was 
giving trust, authority and power, to Nundcomar. orders. 

There is also another material word which 1 wish your 
Lordships to advert to in that letter. The Company's order Furtherdis- 
was “to give it as a reward:” — a reward of what? The vSpiTor 111 
service he may have done in detecting the malversations of g-y J|'j v ( ; lrd 
Mohammed Reza Khan. When is this done ? — at any period Nundcomar. 
after the trial of Mohammed Reza Khan is over? No! 

Before any such trial or any such inquiry is commenced a 
reward is given him — “as a reward”— as Mr. Hastings calls 
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20 may 1791 it — <e for the purpose of encouraging him to do the service.” 

Now, without going into any grammatical consideration of 
the word reward , the popular sense of which, undoubtedly, 
is exactly consonant to its etymology, the import is — some- 
thing done in oonsequence of some anterior service, and not 
an encouragement with respect to some intended service — 
without entering into any grammatical reasoning upon the 
subject, is it not plain that the mistrust the Company 
had in Nundcomar gives this effect to the word, that they 
mean — “ trust him but little ; give him no authority or 
trust; but give him a reward when he shall have done 
the service ?” What does Mr. Hastings do? lie says, — 
“T will give him a reward;” perverting the use of the 
language, as he docs whenever he thinks it may in any 
degree help to assist his cause : — “ I will give him a reward, 
for the purpose of enabling him to make discoveries.” 
A reward for the purpose of enabling him to make dis- 
coveries ! It is not more contrary to every principle of 
language than it is contrary in substance to the mode of 
acting which the Directors had pointed out to him, and 
which he would have followed if he had not, by these sums 
of money given him by Nundcomar or Mutiny Begum, been 
persuaded to a contrary course. He himself says, he was 
liable to such suspicions. Liable to such suspicions indeed ! 
But these suspicions he did not think were to be wiped away, 
as the Counsel think, by a reference to the orders of the 
Company ; for he is not satisfied with such reference, but 
refers the Company back again to what lie states in tho 
minute in the Committee. Here then I ask, once for 
all — does the minute in that Committee contain his solid, 
serious, opinion, by which he means to stand, as a grave 
opinion given by him in that Committee? Is it or not 
his grave opinion ? I only ask that question of tho Counsel 
for the purpose of exculpating Mr. Hastings: I care not 
what is the answer to it : I will take it that it is his solid 
opinion. 

Vindication If it was Mr. Hastings' grave opinion — if he thought 
romar by that, with respect to most of the facts alleged against 
fi^aa'proof Nundcomar to which he was privy, 'there were excuses to 
ftfsmit. h c found for those acts in the relations in which he stood to 
other princes and to the Company— that many of them were 
so far from being blameable that they might he meritorious, 
with respect to those that employed liim if that is his solid 
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opinion, I then come to what is stated in this Charge — that 20 May 1794. 
opinion changed, without any particular grounds for changing 
it, at that very particular time when Nundcornar was about 
to bring an accusation against him, Mr. Hastings, 

I wiil take it the other way — that it was not his grave 
opinion, but a shift to which he was driven — a palliation and 
extenuation he was obliged to counterfeit, in conformity with 
the orders of the Company, as stated by the learned Counsel. 

Then 1 say, he does not demolish, he only changes the 
nature of the Charge against Mr. Hastings ; for I ask, upon 
what pretence can a man answer to it, that, when he is giving 
an account of a transaction in which lie is making himself 
liable, as he states, to suspicion of corruption — when he is 
doing a thing in the nature of it exceedingly doubtful, and 
which a man would for the sake of his own honour and 
reputatioh wish to have as clear as light — when he is en- 
gaged in such a transaction, he refers his masters, with whom 
lie is to account with complete confidence — he refers them, 
as the real grounds and reasons of his act— to what ? to 
things that are not his opinion — to reasons which lie gave for 
a particular political purpose, and, in fact, to extenuations 
and palliations to which he was driven as a shift, but in 
which lie had no confidence and which was not his real 
opinion ! Can I state a greater presumption of guilt against 
Mr. Hastings than this? He did an act which I state, upon 
the face of it, to be probably a corruption, in giving an 
account of that act to the Company/ he supposes them to 
ask why he did it. lie says, he did it for the reasons you 
will find in such a page and such a book. And then we find 
that these reasons for which he pretends he did the act, were 
reasons consisting of facts which he did not believe, in 
arguments which lie knew were weak, and which he used 
only for the purpose of the day — as has been often said 
— as extenuations and palliations, because he had no good 
arguments to use; and therefore those sorry arguments, 
miserable extenuations and palliations, ho thought not only 
good enough for the Committee of Circuit, but for his 
masters, the Company ; having no better ground to go 
upon. 

1 want to know how I can establish a stronger presumption 
of guilt than that a servant should state, as the motive for 
his conduct, reasons which he will not stand by and facts 
which he will not stand by, and which he states now by his 
Counsel as merely shifts to which lie was driven in a bad 
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5o Mat 1794, cause, in which he found it difficult to say anything good ; 

and therefore he had said this, because nothing better oc- 

Rccat.Hu- curred to him? The presumptions, therefore, with respect 

latum. ^^0 consist, not only in the strange appointment ot 

Munny Begum and Raja Goordass, but in Mr. Hastings’ 
inconsistent behaviour with respect to Nundcomar; whom 
he has spoken of in the different ways which your Lordships 
have heard, and whom he directly accuses as a bad man, 
capable of forgery, etc., only when he was about to accuse 
himself. They consist also in his false account with respect 
to the importance of the appointment which he gave to the 
Begum ; in his endeavours to palliate and extenuate, with 
respect to Munny Begum, all the powers which he had given 
her; and in all the other circumstances which have been 
produced in evidence. There are other circumstances of 
probably equal importance in this business, which, though 
the learned Counsel have not so much adverted to them, I 
hope your Lordships will not leave out of the case. 

My Lords, I should, in recapitulating, have said un- 
doubtedly that, perhaps, the strongest of all these presumptions 
arises from Mr. Hastings’ demeanour upon these charges, 
which were made by (Tenoral Clavering, which were made by 
Mr. Francis, which were made by Nundcomar in the presence 
of his colleagues, and which he never did venture or dare at 
any time peremptorily to deny. He. says, that paragraph 
merits no answer. And it is very remarkable that this 
instance is a single exception to the conduct of Mr. Hastings 
and his defenders. In every other instance, inconsistency 
has been the marked character of their defence : in this 
instance I admit that his defenders arc consistent with him ; 
for, as he at Calcutta said, — 46 that is a paragraph of which I 
will take no notice/’ so his Counsel in Westminster Hall 
have said, — 44 the inferences from his demeanour are argu- 
ments of which I will take no notice.” And not one single 
word have they said — because, I believe, they could not find 
anything to say — to explain upon any rational system the 
possibility of Mr. Hastings hearing and bearing these accu- 
sations repeatedly, in the way he did, without once ever 
venturing to deny the truth of them ! In this way the 
Counsel have acted ; for, in reading over an able and long 
speech of the gentleman, if I am not very much mistaken, or 
if there is not some error in those who have taken it down, 
I do not. find one word which is explanatory of Mr. Hastings' 
conduct upon that subject relative to the two lacs. 
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There was another point pretty strongly stated in our 20 May mi 
evidence, upon which I cannot say that the Counsel have oim^n on 
said nothing, but upon which I can with truth say that they 
have done nothing. My Lords, we showed, as a strong pre- 
sumption of corruption in the appointment of Munny Begum tHo Nawab’s 
and Raja Goordass, that many extravagancies were permitted. txlKmscs * 
We stated, among others, that, though it was the direct 
order of the Company that a strict account should be kept 
of the Nawab’s expenses at Moorshedabad, yet that it does 
appear that Mr. Hastings has no defence upon that subject 
but pleading guilty ; that, owing to his defect and his laches , 
no such account ever did exist : by which means we infer 
— and I do not see how it can be got rid of — from such 
a neglect in such an instance, with regard to the parti- 
cular part of India where corruption was most likely to 
be imputed, and in the particular part of his government 
where it was most likely to be suspected, — I mean the 
administration of the affairs of Mobarick-ud-Dowla at Moor- 
shedabad, [a criminal motive]. Instead of obeying the 
orders pf the Company to keep a distinct account, which 
might have discovered any fraudulent practice of his, he 
did neglect that order, and no such account was kept. How 
it came to be neglected, they say, they cannot tell ; but 
that it was neglected. If there is that single circumstance 
unexplained, I must say, upon the face of it, such an 
omission and such a neglect are a strong presumption of a 
criminal motive and a bad intention in him who has so 
neglected to obey such orders of his employers. The 
orders were explicit, to reduce the Nawab’s stipend* to sixteen 
lacs ; yet in fact that reduction did not take place at the 
time it was ordered. 

We produced upon this subject an account of Mr. Crofts Confused 
in 1775, and of Mr. Middleton in 1772. With respect tO account ro* 
the account of Mr. Crofts in 1775, it is said that it was Jjawaivs 1110 
an erroneous account, and was afterwards corrected by an 8ti P clld * 
account of Mr. Johnston. Why then, it was, if they please, 
an erroneous account; and that the figures were altered 
from five to four, and in all the proper ways they choose 
to state, I do not mean to deny. But was it corrected in 
fact ? Did the Nawab receive — or, rather, did the Company 
issue and did they lose these sixteen lacs which they deter- 
mined not to pay in 1772? Look back to the account of 
Mr. Middleton, and by that account your Lordships will 
find that, in point of fact, down to the end of the year 1772, 
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20 May vm. the account was stated, upon the principle of the old stipend, 
at thirty-two lacs, and upon that principle there are stated 
to be nineteen lacs in arrear to the Nawab. 

But when the Counsel come to this part, they say — I wish 
they had kept their word — that they will produce other 
accounts. That is what made me say that they had said 
something, but done nothing. They say, this is an erro- 
neous account of Mr. Crofts, but they say they will 
produce accounts which will show that, in point of fact, 
the old stipend had not been continued, but the reduction 
had taken place in 1772. When I heard this in the gentle- 
man’s speech, I naturally expected to hear it in his evidence. 
Not hearing it, 1 thought it might be from some inattention 
of my own. When I read it again in his speech, I again 
recurred to his evidence. I could find no such evidence. 
No such account have they produced ; and, if they had pro- 
duced all the accounts upon that subject, they would have 
afforded a directly contrary inference ; for, though the ac- 
counts are not in evidence before your Lordships, there is a 
letter of the .Directors of the East India Company, in page 
989 of the printed Minutes, relating to those transactions, 
by which they state the result with respect to their own 
minds, and the impression that is made upon them by all 
those accounts which the Defendant s Counsel promised to 
produce us, but which they were wise enough never to 
produce. 

Excess of What do the Company state to be the result of these 
milno tiio ^counts ? That it docs appear to them that there has been 
Kawab, overpaid jor the expenses of the Nawab at Moorshedabad, 
in the year 1774, the sum of seventeen lacs. Now this is 
not exactly sixteen, as I contend, but is so near it that you 
will have no difficulty to look at the account of Mr. Middleton, 
which is the actual account of what was paid— and to look at 
Mr. Crofts' account, which is only stated to be an erroneous 
account because it tallied with what had been done de facto , 
and not what ought to be done de jure ; and, when you com- 
pare Mr. Middleton’s and Mr. Crofts’ accounts, you will find 
that he did, through the whole of the year 1772, in direct 
contradiction to the order of the Directors, pay the old sti- 
pend of thirty-two lacs; by which means, sixteen lacs of the 
Company’s money was spent contrary to their orders. 
orthoTol This was P aid in 1772 5 and that accounts for the Com- 
pany. pany's stating that, in the year 1774, it appeared to them 
there had been overpaid seventeen lacs; which have never 
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since been recovered, that I have ever heard of, never since 20 Mat 1794 . 
brought to account, and which, if they had, it was the duty of 
the Defendant to prove in evidence at your bar, in order to 
show that, whatever negligence there was in Mr. Middleton 
in 1772, whatever mistakes in Mr, Crofts’ accounts in 1775, 
yet Mr. Hastings had corrected those accounts de facto as 
well as dejure , and had actually rectified the accounts, so that 
the Company should not have overpaid one shilling ; whereas 
the Company state they had overpaid seventeen lacs, that 
is, one lac more than the difference between sixteen and 
thirty-two, which difference I contend did prevail, contrary 
to the express and specific orders of the Company. 

It does not occur to me that I have anything more to 
trouble your Lordships with upon this part of the Charge ; 

1 mean, of the presents made to Mr. Hastings — or bribes ; 
for I confess, notwithstanding all that has been said on the 
other side, in my dictionary, with respect to India, present 
and bribe are perfectly synonymous terms. 

My Lords, I say that, with respect to those presents or 
bribes which appear to have been received by Mr. Hastings 
prior to the Act of 1773, you have all the circumstances 
which I have stated, and one more to which no answer has 
been given and no answer can be given ; I mean, that 
Mr. Hastings, who had been charged with receiving bribes 
from Nundcomar, who had been charged with receiving iioap point- 
bribes from Munny Begum, when, by the unfortunate act of Mun»y f 
God which happened in that country, when by the death of Soor- 1 
Colonel Monson and General Clavering he was restored to dais con-^ 
real power, one of the first acts of that power was to restore deuce or Mr. 
Munny Begum to that situation from which, with the appro- p2n! uss 
bation and by the direction of the Company, she had been 
deposed. To restore Munny Begum and Raja Goordass ! 

This would have been an act substantially criminal in my 
opinion in any person ; but what was it in Mr. Hastings? — 
a direct avowal of those bribes and those presents which 
had been imputed to him. 

Mr. Hastings knew that it had been urged against him 
that Nundcomar — for in this purpose Nundcomar and Raja 
Goordass may be identified — had charged him with a bribe 
in 1772, at the time of investing the Begum with the guar- 
dianship of the Navvab. He knew that a letter had been 
produced — whether true or false, but which he had the means 
of falsifying if it were false, and he did not falsify — from 
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20 may 1794. Munny Begum, directly stating that she had made him con- 
siderable presents, or given him considerable bribes. He 
knew that this had been stated by Nundcomar ; that this had 
been stated by Munny Begum. He had himself transmitted 
a letter where it was mentioned as a fact alluded to in con- 
versation between Mr. Goring, Chyton Durr, and Raja 
Goordass himself, that these bribes had been given. What 
does he do ? Does he feel that indignation that a person 
would naturally have felt at a profligate woman and a wicked 
minister coming to accuse him of receiving bribes of which 
he was innocent, or presents which he could not receive ac- 
cording to law and his duty ? What docs he do ? Docs he 
declare these people wholly unworthy, and strike them out 
of the lists of persons that ever could be employed in the 
service of the Company? No; quite the contrary. The 
moment he regains his power, the first act of his power is to 
reinstate his accusers in situations of great public trust, 
power and emolument, either as a reward of the former 
bribe or as a means of repressing and preventing any future 
discovery of it — or, possibly, for the purpose of receiving 
new ones. 

But is it possible to reconcile that act with innocence? 
Have the Counsel attempted it? No; they have followed 
that excellent precept which, though it is a precept given for 
poetry, is much more applicable to the great question we 
are discussing. 

[“ Kt qua* 

Despcrat tractata nitesccre posse, relmquit. , 'J 

When he comes upon the subject of the re-appointment of 
Raja Goordass, this is a subject upon which his abilities and 
ingenuity furnished him nothing solid — no, nothing even 
specious — to state to your Lordships, in which it would have 
been possible to have stated the conduct of Mr. Hastings as 
consistent with innocence — as consistent with honour; and 
therefore what does he do? He follows that excellent ex- 
ample of his client at Calcutta, and treats it with complete 
silence ! 

Many of *your Lordships have been or are in situations of 
trust in this country. Most of you know, I am sure, that, 
notwithstanding the just character for purity which the «rcat 
officers of this country have, yet there are absurd and misled 
people who may believe the contrary, and have had the 
audacity at different times, through different channels, to offer 
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improper modes of applications to persons in great offices. 20 mat 1794. 
What has been done upon such fin occasion ? We all know Case of tlio 
that, near the commencement of this reign, a noble Duke, cSion. 
whom I do not now see in this house — I mean the Duke of 
Grafton — had some proposition of an improper kind made to 
him. Did anybody suppose that that lessened the character 
of the noble Duke in any degree? No; liis character did 
then and always will stand deservedly high and deservedly 
esteemed in this country. But did he employ the man who 
had offended him thus ? No ; quite the reverse. He pro- 
secuted him for the attempt ; and publicly proved, what un- 
doubtedly in his situation wanted no proof, that he was 
above any corruption of so base and dishonourable a kind. 

But supposing he had not gone that length ; supposing he 
had done, what possibly many others in similar situations 
may have done — treated an attempt of that kind with the 
contempt it deserved ? I will put it to your Lordships : — if 
any person — a Secretary of State or other great officer in this 
country — had had such an application, he might have done 
as the Duke of Grafton did — have rejected it and have pro- 
secuted the person who made the offer ; but this, I believe, 
would be the first thing he would do — he would make a 
minute of the name of the person who made that application, 
and, in case it could, from the obscurity of the person, pos- 
sibly have escaped his memory, lie would give it his secretary 
or some other confidential person, and say — “Take care 
that no application from that person shall ever be attended 
to.” That would have been the conduct of any man of honour. 

What was the conduct of Mr. Hastings ? 

He might say, “it is not true that Munny Begum has 
offered me a bribe.” May be not ; but it is in evidence 
before your Lordships that she said she had ; that, in a paper 
purporting to be a letter from Munny Begum — I will not 
strain it one bit — that, in a paper purporting to be a letter 
from Munny Begum, it is stated that she had given money 
to Mr. Hastings. It is proved that Nundcomar stated he 
had given money to Mr. Hastings. What does Mr. Hastings 
do? Not pursue the rule which would be obvious, and 
say , — “ It may not be worth my while to go into a public 
inquiry upon the subject, but I will at least avoid sus- 
picion. It shall be my object that neither Munny Begum 
nor Rajah Goordass shall be employed, during my admi- 
nistration; or, at least, not till I have been completely cleared 
of the accusation which now stands, cither against me for 
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20 mat 1794. accepting a bribe, or against them for the still worse crime 
‘ of having imputed a bribe to me of which they know I am 
perfectly innocent.” 

Duty. of Mr. I have put the case as if there was positively a letter from 
SUSfffio Munny Begum ; but I beg to be considered as not stretching 
corruption that one inch beyond the point to which it will fairly go. 
^ainsUiim Suppose the letter not to be a letter from Munny Begum : it 
is in evidence before you that a letter purporting to be 
a letter from Munny Begum was brought before the Council. 
I will suppose it a forgery — that it is a letter of which 
Munny Begum never heard; what then ? Could your Lord- 
ships believe that, such a forgery having been produced 
upon the Council table, an account of it having been trans- 
mitted to England, the Directors knowing of its supposed 
existence, the House of Commons knowing it, the people of 
England knowing it, Mr. Hastings in such a situation should 
reappoint Munny Begum, without previously putting this 
question to her : — “ There was a letter purporting to be 
yours: state whether it is yours or not. If it is true it 
was yours, answer to me for the false accusation which you 
have lodged against me ; why you have charged me with the 
receipt of sums which neither you disbursed nor I received. 
If it is a falsehood, let us have your declaration at least that 
it is a falsehood. Let us, if possible, detect the authors of that 
forgery ; and, if it turns out to be Nundcomar, who has been 
executed for a crime of a similar nature, let us prove that it 
is a forgery ; and do not think I can appoint you to an office 
of trust while there remains an accusation, purporting to 
come from you, which I have never contradicted, and which 
you, it seems, are not ready to disown and prove to be the 
forgery which it is?” I say he must have put that to 
Munny Begum. It is not in the nature of things that he 
should not ; unless he be that which is in other parts stated 
to be the reverse of his character — unless he be a man 
wholly indifferent about his reputation, and indifferent about 
it in some of these nice points that touch men of honour 
most nicely — pecuniary corruption. 

This woman under these circumstances he appoints to this 
trust, responsibility and confidence ; and this is one of the 
iauon Pitu * acts ae ^oes a ^ er ^assumes the power. He appoints, 

in the first instance, the step-mother instead of the mother 
or uncle. The appointment of Goordass was in effect the 
appointment of Nundcomar, who, according to his subsequent 
opinions, was a man wholly unworthy of trust. He was 
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rewarding him before he had done anything worthy of 20 Mat 1794. 
reward, contrary to the directions of the Company ; putting 
him in the place of his son — a place of power and trust ; 
giving thirty-two lacs, when the Company ordered him to 
give only sixteen ; hearing constantly from the Council the 
reproaches of his bribes, and yet never venturing to deny 
them upon honour or upon oath ; and, lastly, he reappoints 
the Begum and Baja Goordass, after the accusations that 
had been laid against him, to offices of power and trust, 
and that in the direct defiance of the orders of the Com- 
pany who had dispossessed them of these offices ! How these 
things can be consistent with innocence I leave your Lord- 
ships to determine, and whether it is not the precise conduct 
that must be the natural consequence of guilt, and that 
conduct which it is morally impossible could have been the 
conduct of innocence and honour. 

I need not, my Lords, further observe, upon this part of 
the business, that it is altogether free from the observations “ ( P£, cri ' 
which arc made upon the subsequent part, and that, if your 1 
Lordships are satisfied that these presents or bribes — call 
them what you will — were taken by Mr. Hastings, it is not 
pretended that they were carried to the account of the Com- 
pany at least ; that, if these were taken, they were presents in 
the sense which the gentlemen on the other side admit to be 
illegal and criminal, and not in the sense which they have 
endeavoured in the subsequent part of the Charge to defend. 

I now come to that part of the Charge which relates to J^p* of 
presents taken subsequently to the Act of Parliament. And subse- ^ 
here I hope I shall be able very shortly indeed to convince ?i?e Vtof 
your Lordships that the Act does bear the sense which we 1>arhamont 
stated at the outset of the prosecution, and that it cannot be 
perverted to that sense which the learned Counsel has 
endeavoured to impose upon it. We state the Act to be 
a complete prohibition of the receipt of presents by the of the Act. 
servants of the Company. The Counsel on the other side 
state it, not to be a prohibition of receiving presents simpliciter , 
but to be a prohibition of receiving presents and retaining 
them for their own use and benefit : conceiving that it is still 
— or rather, that it was, after the passing of that Act —legally 
competent to a servant of the Company to receive money in 
his own name, privately, and according to the sense of the 
donor for the use and benefit of him, the receiver, provided he 
did not retain that sum, but afterwards paid it into the hands 
of the Company. 
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20 may 1794 . My Lords, I will trouble you but shortly upon this. I 
should have hoped that the bare statement of an Act of 
Parliament so contrary to all principles of common sense, all 
principles of morality — so tending directly to introduce fraud 
and corruption — so tending directly to provide a veil and a 
cover for every fraudulent practice that might be used — could 
never have passed the Legislature of Great Britain. If such 
an act had passed, I think the true title for it would have 
been — “to prevent the disco /ery of bribes received by the 
servants of the Company ; an Act to afford a veil, a pretence, 
and a colouring to any such servants of the Company as 
might at different times be disposed to receive money.” But, 
in point of fact, no such absurd Act passed. The Legislature 
passed an Act express and distinct a*s English words can 
make it. My Lords, when T heard the statement of the 
learned Counsel on this Act, being naturally inclined to 
credit statements made in public especially, I conceived that 
he stated it fairly, and, according to his statement of it, I dif- 
fered with him with respect to the interpretation. I thought 
that he stated it thus : — that the Act prohibited persons from 
receiving presents, either by themselves or others, for their use 
and benefit ; and that he meant to connect that clause “ for 
their use and benefit ” with the whole of the sentence, and 
that he meant to say, that, when an Act says, I shall 
neither receive by myself or by another for my use and 
benefit, that these words “ use and benefit ” apply to the 
first part of the clause, in which he is forbidden to receive by 
himself, equally as to that part of the clause in which he is 
forbidden to receive by another. I thought that a strained 
construction of the Act ; for, if the Act had been so worded, 
I should have said the meaning of it is clearly this : — that I 
should not receive by myself nor by any other for my use and 
benefit : in other words, I should neither receive by myself 
nor any agent for me. And, taking the words of the Act 
upon the gentleman’s statement of it, and giving him credit 
for a fair statement, as I certainly did so late as this morn- 
ing — I am ashamed to say it, for I ought to have been 
completely master of the subject before, I did come down 
to this Hall prepared to argue that if the words had been as 
stated by the gentleman, if the words had been — “ not to 
receive by themselves or others for their use and benefit,” — 
the fair construction was, to apply these words, “to their 
use and benefit,” merely to receipt by others, and that it is 
in another way describing agency, and to say, that a person 
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should not receive by himself or others. When I did come 20 may 1794. 
down to this Hall, not having this statute at home, iny first Misq^a- 
duty was to look at it here, and when I did look at it 1 found Jfrt on the 
to my great satisfaction that the words were not those that 
were stated by the gentleman. When I say satisfaction at 
this, I do not mean the satisfaction of having surprised him 
in any inaccuracy, but I mean so, because it saved me the 
trouble of an argument which might be long, and your Lord- 
ships the trouble of attending to it. The words are perfectly 
distinct, and therefore leave no room for a construction upon 
the subject, either of the sort the honourable gentleman 
applied to it, or the sort which it might have been my purpose 
to have applied to it. 

“And l)e it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that, from and 
after the first day of August, 1774 [no person holding or exercising 
any civil or military office under the Crown or the said united Com- 
pany in the East Indies, shall accept, receive or take, directly or indi- 
rectly, by himself or any other person or persons on his behalf, or for 
liis use or benefit, of and from any of the Indian princes or powers, or 
their ministers or agents, or any of the natives of Asia, any present, 
gift, donation, gratuity or reward, pecuniary or otherwise, upon any 
account or on any pretence whatsoever; or any promise or engagement 
for any present, gift, donation, gratuity or reward] ; and if any person 
holding or exercising, etc.” 

So that the words were not as the gentleman stated them, 
but there is a disjunctive — and an empliatical disjunctive — 
in the case, and the words arc, that he should not receive, 

“ directly or indirectly, by himself or any other person or 
persons on his behalf, or for his use or benefit not saying 
that he should not in the first instance receive for his use 
and benefit, but it is by way of drawing the line stricter, and 
of avoiding all possible evasion — but he should not take by 
another, not only in his behalf directly, but what may ulti- 
mately or circuitously be for liis use or benefit. So that 
that clause is meant to draw the line stricter ; that lie should 
not take by another, in any indirect maimer, for his use or 
benefit. 

These very words of the clause which are meant to Perversion 
bind the cord tighter, to prevent and to anticipate the ?n*J. ts mean- 
possibility of any evasion of any nature whatever — these 
words are tortured by the learned gentleman by the 
inaccurate omission of the word “or;” they are tortured 
to be, not, as I stated them to be, words to make the 
clause more binding and to extend it to two more possible 
cases, they arc taken to be, not a restriction of a person 
by the operation of the clause, but a virtual permission 

VOL IV, n 
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20 mat 1791. for any man to take, provided he does not take directly 
for his own use and benefit; perverting, not only all the 
sense which philology teaches us of words, but going as 
contrary to the popular as to the more learned sense 
of the words ; this word “ or ” meaning in this case ex- 
actly by its application what that conjunction does mean 
— a disjunctive ; and, as applied in this case, meaning to 
state a further case in which this is prohibited, and not 
meaning to limit the case before stated in which it was 
before prohibited. It does not say, you shall not take that 
directly or indirectly on your own behalf, for your own 
use or benefit ; because it might have been argued, though 
I think falsely, that that was a limitation of the anterior 
prohibition, because they were words added to it. But 
what is it % It is a disjunctive, and it says, you shall not 
take it in that case nor in another case which I will state. 
It is, therefore, an extension of the prohibition beyond wliat 
is contained in the words before. These were added to 
another case, and are not a limitation of the restriction 
within what had been before limited. Suppose the words 
had run thus, for instance — “ no person shall accept, receive 
or take, directly or indirectly, by himself, or any other person 
on his behalf,” without these words of or from any of the 
Indian princes or powers would they then have contended 
that any of these presents could be taken ? They have not 
contended, and I should think it impossible they should. 

Then I ask your Lordships, upon every principle of 
grammatical construction, whether you take it, as I said, 
learnedly or popularly, whether you consider an Act of 
Parliament with the learned or according to the popular 
meanings, if, when I am distinctly prohibited by law from 
doing so and so, you add u or ” to it afterwards, whether that 
must not be an extension of the prohibition, and not a limi- 
tation upon the anterior prohibition which existed in the 
former sentence ? It is a point so plain I feel a difficulty in 
arguing it, because, when 1 have stated it, I state that which 
is a self-evident rule, and which eannot be so well illustrated 
or elucidated as by stating it in the case itself and upon its 
simple principles — that, when I have prohibited a thing, 
whatever I add by disjunctions afterwards states something 
else that is prohibited, and cannot limit or restrain the sense 
of the former part of the sentence and limit the prohibition 
contained in it. 

I, therefore, beg leave to refer your Lordships to what 
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was said in the outset upon the question of these presents — 20 M *L 1794, 
that, if it were not that the crime of misdemeanour is not 
like that of felony or of treason, or other crimes to which 
there is an appropriate punishment — if it were not for the 
nature of the crime of misdemeanour, I should have troubled 
your Lordships in summing up this evidence some years 
since, and I should trouble your Lordships now, with very 
little indeed *, because I contend that we have nothing to do 
but to produce Mr. Hastings’ letters, stating the receiving Mr. past- 
.these presents, and from that moment your Lordships cannot, mission or 
without a violation of that sacred honour which binds you of presents, 
to do justice — 'you cannot pronounce otherwise than guilty 
upon this Charge* 

But, my Lords, that is not all. If it were felony, the law variable 
prescribes the punishment : the same of treason. But, when JJJSiwnea- 
a man is guilty of a misdemeanour, the punishment may be IK>urs - 
heavier or lighter according to the circumstances that attend 
the crime ; and I am very willing to admit that, though 
Mr. Hastings would be guilty and deserve a grave and 
severe punishment indeed, if we had nothing more to say 
Upon the subject, and if we only proved the simple receipt 
of this money, and admitted that he received it with the in- 
tentions which arc stated, and applied it to the uses to which 
he should afterwards have applied it, though in such a case 
he would be liable to — and I hope in your Lordships’ justice 
he would receive — a severe, an exemplary, punishment, I 
admit that it would be, comparatively speaking, a less crime 
than that which we do impute to him and have proved 
against him — I mean, the receipt of this for corrupt pur- Cimiln- 
poses ; in many instances, without any intention whatever a^avatimi 
of applying it to the purposes of the Company ; in none of^ e ;^’^ nt 
them absolutely proved to be for that intention ; and, in many Charge, 
of them, attended with circumstances which prove to any 
rational mind that they were received for his own use — for 
the purpose of enriching himself, and not of serving the 
Company. 

But, for fear of being supposed to have given an inch of 
ground upon the construction of this Act, I beg to say that 
all I offered to your Lordships formerly, and do now offer, 
is, strictly speaking, matter of aggravation. The Charge is 
not necessary for the verdict, and if this were before a 
common court of law, instead of the High Court of Parlia- 
ment — if it were in a case in which the jury were to find a 
Verdict and the court to pronounce the sentence, I would 
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20 May im. not have brought before that jury one word of the evidence 
upon the subject of his intention of reserving it to himself. 
I should have thought it sufficient to finding him guilty, 
to prove he received it contrary to the statute ; and I would 
produce, in aggravation of that charge, before those who 
are to apportion the sentence to the guilt, the evidence 
which we have produced ; and I should comment upon the 
circumstances under which he received the presents and the 
use he intended to make of them. My Lords, the re- 
maining presents are many in number; several of them 
stand upon grounds similar and some upon grounds some- 
what distinct. It lias been suggested, as my being able to 
finish to-day is out of the question, and as this makes a 
natural division of the subject, that perhaps your Lordships 
would wish me stop here : — otherwise I am ready to 
go on. 
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CONCLUSION OF THE SPEECH OF THE RIGHT 
HONOURABLE CHARLES JAMES FOX, MANAGER 
FOR THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, IN REPLY UPON 
THE SIXTH, SEVENTH ANI) FOURTEENTH, AR- 
TICLES OF THE CHARGE, RELATING TO PRE- 
SENTS ; 21 May, 1794. 

My Lords, — Before I proceed to the other matter upon 21 May 1794. 
which it is my duty to trouble your Lordships, I wish to say 
a word to remove some confusion that may have arisen, 
possibly, in your Lordships* minds, from a circumstance 
which is somewhat singular, but which in my opinion does 
not affect the reasoning on one side or the other of the ques- 
tion : I mean, with respect to the construction of the Act of 
Parliament of the 13th of the King. I meant undoubtedly 
to quote perfectly fairly the manner in which the lefirned 
Counsel on the other side have stated and argued that pro- 
position. I have since some doubts suggested to me whether 
1 have done so. I have looked again into the business, and Mistake °r 
I find that the confusion arises from this circumstance ; — we to the see? 
stated Mr. Hastings to have acted in disobedience to the ActVeferrea 
24th section of that Act : the Counsel on the other side, Managers 
from the word “ Governor General” being mentioned in 
the 23d section, concluded that it was to the 23d section 
which we applied. All their reasoning, therefore, has gone 
upon the interpretation of the 23d section, the wording of 
which is somewhat, though I am confident not materially, 
different from the wording of the 24th section. In the 
wording of the 23d section, the words, “ for his or their use 
and benefit * 9 do precede the words “ or on his behalf” In 
the 24th it is the reverse : it is “ on his behalf, or for his 
use and benefit.” 

That there can be no material difference from the placing of 
these words your Lordships will see in a moment ; because, 
if there is a difference in the import of the words “ on his 
behalf,” it is as much forbidden in the 23d section to take a 
present on his behalf, though aided by the disjunctive “ or/* 
as if it had appeared in the first part of the clause. But, in 
order to relieve your Lordships from all trouble that may 
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gi may 1794. attend an investigation of these words, we think we have an 
undoubted right to contend that the Governor General was 
Both see- as much bound to obey the 24th section of that Act as he 
bSidiiSon ly was the 23d ; for, though the Governor is named in the 23d 
StoSaf" an< * not m tlie 24tl1 section, the 24th section applies to 
the comprehensive description of “ every man who bears n 
— I believe the words are — u any civil or military office in 
India, either under the Crown or under the Company.” 
And therefore, if the construction which I have put upon 
the 24th section be a good and valid one, the Governor 
General, being a civil servant under the Company in India, 
was equally bound to obey the 24th as he was the 23d 
section of the same Act. And the only reason I have 
for troubling you with these few words upon the subject 
is, lest it should be conceived possible that I had an in- 
tention of doing that which was perfectly foreign to my 
mind — that I was misrepresenting or arguing from any 
misquotation of wlmt the Counsel had said on the other 
The 24 tii side. It was the 24th section 1 relied upon when I summed 
reiied’on by up this business formerly, and the 24th section which I 
nagoiT relied upon through the whole of this business ; and, by 
looking at page 967 of the printed Minutes, you will find it 
so stated. 1 shall, therefore, say no more upon the con- 
struction of this Act, but take it for granted that your 
Lordships are fully satisfied that it was an Act prohibiting, 
not the retaining presents for his own use, but prohibiting 
the receiving presents, by Mr. Hastings or any other 
servant of the Company. 

But, my Lords, before 1 quit this subject of the Act of 
Parliament, I would wish your Lordships to advert to Mr. 
Hastings' Defence at your Lordships’ bar, upon this particular 
Protended point. Without admitting that he has acted in violation of 
Uon°of uip c * the law, he contends that such a violation would be, if not 
part°of m? justifiable, at least excusable ; because we must consider, not 
pastings/' what the AGt really imports only, but what was the con- 
struction which he must naturally have put upon such an 
Act. I need not remind your Lordships that ignorantia legis 
neminem excusat ; — of the solid foundation of that principle, 
which if it were not to prevail, every case of disobedience of 
an Act would remain almost upon the same footing as if the 
Act had never passed ; because it always might be pleaded, 
£md iu many cases it might be contended with some plausi- 
bility, that the delinquent had put a different construction 
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upon the Act than that which the words naturally import, 21 May 1794. 
and which the Legislature had given to it at the time they 
passed it. This is a matter so universally recognised that 
the Defendant in his Defence thinks fit to acknowledge and 
recognise it; but, he says, that must apply to a case in which 
there is room and means for information ; that he had no 
means of any such information, and that his error, if it were 
one, was therefore excusable. 

He states further that, if he has been in an error, he has Jwjj j«- 
been in an error upon this subject in common with all other the error, 
persons w with whom” — as he emphatically expresses it — 

“ he cither had an opportunity of conversing or correspond- 
ing \ and consequently, I suppose, the inference meant to 
be drawn from that part of the Defence is, that, if his miscon- 
struction — -supposing it to be one — of that statute will not 
be a justification of him, at least it ought to be considered as 
some degree of ail excuse and an extenuation of the crime of 
disobedience to an Act of Parliament. 

I wish your Lordships to attend to the words of Mr. Hast- 
ings’ Defence upon this point; and, harsh as it may sound, I 
shall be obliged to observe, both with respect to this part of 
the Defence and with respect to other parts to which here- 
after I may be obliged to allude, that Mr. Hastings in his 
Defence — it is in this case a species of fact and not of law, 
for 1 have nothing to do with his argument of how far and 
to what degree ignorance does excuse,, but I am speaking of 
his fact of whether he could be in that state of ignorance 
which he would wish your Lordships to suppose — that, in all Fidsehooa of 
that he states, in point of fact, upon the subject, there is not itl>lu1, 
one word of truth, but the direct contrary is proved, 
unanswerably and irrefragably proved, by the evidence upon 
your Lordships’ tabic. 1 will read to your Lordships the 
words of the Defence. Part of the reasoning is singular ; 
but the facts I wish your Lordships particularly to attend to 
with respect to having violated the Act of Parliament. 

(i I do by no means [admit that I have done it. That depends not Extract 
upon what I have done, hut upon what your Lordships may do — ihat is, from Mr. 
upon what construction your Lordslnps may put upon the disputed Deftiiico** 
clause. I can only say that I interpreted it to the best of my judgment ; 
and, if I have erred, I have done so in common with many others. No • 
person ever suggested to me that the Act of Parliament deprived the 
Company of the right of receiving the customary presents, till I heard 
that interpretation from some members of the 1 louse of Commons. My ' 

Lords, 1 should think it impossible for your Lordships to lix*any crimi- 
nality upon incurable ignorance. 1 say incurable, for though your 
Lordships should punish me in the severest manner for this mistake, the 
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21 Mat 17 04. example can be of no use to the present generation or to posterity, for 
you can never give a common understanding the powers of diving into 
the latent meaning of an obscure clause in an Act of Parliament, a clause 
of which its real but latent meaning is at variance with its grammatical 
construction. But a criminality of this nature must depend as well 
upon the understanding of the judges as of the party accused ; for it is 
possible that his interpretation may be right and theirs wrong. 

But, my Lords, 1 have two observations to make, either of which 
alone would be a full answer to the point of criminality. First, that 
there can be no criminality in unavoidable error; for, though it is a 
maxim in law that ignorance is no excuse, it goes upon this supposition 
that information was possible, which in my case it was not. Secondly, 
that communis error f ant jus ; for everybody that 1 had occasion to con- 
verse or correspond with seemed to understand the clause in the same 
light as I did. 1 must here conclude my comment upon this Article, 
with again declaring the purity of my intentions ; that 1 accepted the 
presents for the good of my employers ; and that 1 employed them in 
their service, at a time when the Government of India was distressed] 
beyond the power of description.”* 

Your Lordships will here observe that he states again 
more distinctly the impossibility that he had of information 
upon this subject. He says : — et every body that I had 
occasion to converse or to correspond with seemed all to 
understand the clause in the same light that I did.” Now I 
Mr. Haul- ask the Defendant, only this question :■ — Had he occasion 
protntioii'" to converse with General Clavering, Colonel Monson and 
cSn!cia! Jy Mr* Francis? Had lie occasion to correspond with the court 

Directors ? He seems to liavc used these words as if for 
Mr. 1 Francis; the purpose of affixing falsehood to this declaration of his : 

he says: — “ all those with whom I conversed considered 
it so.” 

General Clavering, Colonel Monson and Mr. Francis, 
with whom be had daily opportunities and with whom his 
duty daily forced him to converse, did express a different 
sense of the Act. All with whom he corresponded, he says, 
expressed the same sense he now endeavours to put upon it. 
court o f Di- court °* Directors, with whom he did not occasionally, 

rectors. but with whom he was in duty bound constantly to cor- 
respond, did give their sanction to the sense put upon the 
Act by General Clavering, Colonel Monson and Mr. Francis; 
and therefore those with whom he did converse, those with 
whom he did correspond, did the very reverse of what he 
* says. They did not seem to understand it in the light in 


* Address of Mr. Hastings in defence upon the several Articles of the 
Charge; delivered in Westminster JInll, the 2d of June 1791. Printed in the 
present publication, vol. ii. p. 503. 
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which he now pretends, but did specifically declare their 21 May 1794. 
understanding of it in the way in which the Managers in 
this box contend that it should be understood. 

My Lords, for this purpose I must refer you to the printed 
Minutes of the Evidence, page 1261. — 

“ The Managers for the Commons stated, they next proceed to show 
that h is the opinion of the court of Directors that, even when small 
presents were taken and carried to the account of the Company it was a 
thing that ought not to be done.” 

We stated this evidence for the mere purpose of allowing 
the opinion of the court of Directors, but, in the course of 
showing that opinion, we showed those facts which contradict 
the recent assertion of Mr. Hastings. 

“ At a Council, present the Honourable Warren Hastings, Governor The legality 
General, President, Lieutenant-General John Clavering, Richard Barwell, 

Philip Francis, Ksqs. ; Colonel Monson indisposed.” cusseS by la ' 

I was wrong when I used his name ; — I find Genei'al 1 1 ’ 
Clavering and Mr. Francis; — 

“ The Governor lays before the board two bags ; one containing 146 
gold mohrs, the other containing 327 rupees of different sorts, which 
were presented to him in nizzers, by different persons, from the 1st of 
August to the 31st of October. He has not thought it proper to dis- 
continue the custom, but 1ms accepted the presents on behalf of the 
Company ; meaning to deliver for their use, at the end of each month, the 
sums so received by him in the course of it, which in his opinion will be 
preferable to an abrupt rejection of such offers, which are intended by 
immemorial usage as pledges of respect and submission and accepted as 
an implied assurance of protection. He submits his intention in this 
respect to the judgment of the Council, and will readily correct it, if they 
shall deem the subject of so much importance as to prescribe a general 
rule of conduct more conformable to the design and letter of the late Act 
of Parliament.” 

By which it would seem; my Lords, if even his opinion 
were the opinion upon which I was relying, that he had 
adverted to the Act of Parliament in the view in which 
we advert to it ; and that it struck him, even at that time, 
that the rejection of these nazars, instead of accepting them 
for the use of the Company, might be more conformable to 
the letter and spirit of the Act of Parliament. However, 
this may be stated to be only a suggestion and not a 
determined opinion given by him. 

“ Ordered, that the money be sent to the cash and carried in account 
to the Company’s credit under the head of nuzzers ; and that whatever 
sums be hereafter tendered to the Governor be received and credited in Adverse 
the same manner.” General Clavering now speaks : — “ The General con- opinion of 
ceiving it to be the intention of the legislature that the Governor General 
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21 Mat 1794, and members of the Council should receivo no presents, either from 

the Indian powers or any powers whatever, he has strictly complied since 

his arrival here both with the spirit and the letter of the Act, and has 
accordingly ” — 

what? — transferred to the use of the Company? — No! but 
has accordingly — 

“ returned all the presents which have been made to him.” 

And Of Mr. Mr. Francis delivers his opinion On this subject in the 

Francis. following words : — 

“ I have not yet received, nor do I intend to accept of, any nazar or 
present whatsoever. The prohibition in the Act of Parliament appears 
to me so strict that I think no choice is left to my own discretion. 
This, however, is a point which every gentleman will judge for himself, 
and I do not mean to impute the least impropriety in any opinion that 
may differ from mine upon the subject.” 

Yet, having heard this opinion of General Clavering, 
Colonel Monson and Mr. Francis, the Defendant has — I do 
not know what to call it but — the audacity, to state at the 
bar of this House, that all with whom he conversed were of 
opinion with him that this Act did not prohibit the receipt 
of such presents ; that all with whom he corresponded w T ere 
of a like opinion ; and that, if he was in an error, it was an 
error incurable, because it was upon a subject in which he 
had no means of getting further information. Mr. Barwell 
delivers in a minute which, undoubtedly, does not contain 
any opinion resembling that which we profess, or General 
Clavering or Mr. Francis professed upon that occasion. 

In page 1262, 

Thoir deter- cf The Commons produced evidence to show that the Company ap- 

lu ination is pr0 ved of the determination of the majority of the Board last read in 
conlimied r ° * 

by the court evidence. 

of Directors. “ Read the following extract from the printed Minutes of Evidence, 
beginning page 1>71 of the same, extract of a separate general letter from 
the court of Directors to the Governor General and Council at Fort 
William in Bengal, dated December, 1775 : — 

" 'As the custom of receiving complimentary nizzers or presents is not 
only liable to abuse, but is also contrary to the late Act of Parliament 
for regulating Indian affairs, we much approve the determination of the 
majority to refuse all such presents, and direct that strict obedience he 
paid to the said Act, not only by all the members of our Council, but 
by every person in our service, and by all British subjects residing in 
India under our protection.’ ” 

Your Lordships will advert to those words, — that they 
conceive the practice, i( not only liable to abuse, but con- 
trary to the late Act for regulating Indian affairs.” And 
then Mr. Hastings says, that, not only from those with 
whom he conversed, but those with whom he corresponded. 
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he conceived an opinion that they all interpreted the 21 May 1794 . 
Act in the way in which he for his defence is forced to 
interpret it — that the receipt of presents was not contrary 
to the Act of Parliament, and that the Act only meant to 
prohibit the retaining such presents for the use and benefit 
of the receiver, and not the original acceptance of them ! 

I really am sorry that I am in a stage of the proceeding 
where the gentlemen should not have had, at least, an oppor- 
tunity of answering upon this subject. They have had one ; 
they were wise enough to neglect it. They have had an incompaii- 
opportunity of discussing this evidence, which was brought, Hastings’ 
not in reply, but originally in the beginning of the prosecu- theeviSieuco 
tion. They heard the defence of their client ; they heard 
his assertions. They were too wise to repeat those asser- 
tions or to found any argument upon them whatever. You 
had those matters before you then, and it is not attempted 
by signs or tokens to convey to this House that it is pos- 
sible to give an answer to this evidence — that your Lord- 
ships will be deceived ; because, if ever there was a matter of 
fact plain, if ever there was a man detected in absolute 
falsehood more clear than another, it is this Defendant in 
this part of his Defence, who states distinctly ; — 

“ Everybody that I had occasion to converse or correspond with 
seemed all to understand the clause in the same light that I did, which 
is, that it is not a prohibition of accepting, but a prohibition of retain- 
ing for his own use ;** 

And yet those persons, namely. General Clavering and 
Mr. Francis, with whom he was obliged to converse, did 
directly quite the contrary : they stated the receiving such 
nazars to be contrary to Act of Parliament. And those 
with whom he corresponded, namely, the court of Directors, 
did approve of that opinion, and did emphatically say that 
this custom is not only liable to abuse, but also contrary to 
to the late Act of Parliament for regulating Indian affairs, 
viz., that very Act of the 13th of the Iving upon which 
we have been reasoning. 

My Lords, this is one of the many instances which occur General 
in this business, that, in the variety of accounts of facts of any of Mr? nSSt- 
kind which Mr. Hastings has given, either in his Defence at tio!i^ scr " 
the bar of the House of Commons, or in his Defence at your 
Lordships’ bar, there is this striking circumstance — almost 
incredible, considering the quantity of facts which have been 
in discussion — that there is not one fact which he conde- 
scends to state, except in what he confesses, namely, the 
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to have been inaccurate or intentionally false. 

Itecapitula- My Lords, I have now, therefore, I hope, satisfied your 

tKm * Lordships, not only what was the meaning of this Act, but 
have satisfied your Lordships that Mr. Hastings’ pretended 
ignorance with respect to the meaning of this Act — that 
Mr. Hastings’ pretended incapacity of gaining better infor- 
mation — that Mr. Hastings’ pretence that his opinion, if an 
erroneous one, was an error in common with all with whom 
he had an opportunity of conversing or corresponding — I 
hope I have satisfied your Lordships that these are all pre- 
tences ; that the Act is clear and binding ; that it appears 
by Mr. Hastings’ first minute, that, when he accepted the 
nazars, he himself rather considered the practice as contrary 
to the Act, since he says that he should be ready to submit 
to any arrangement which may seem more consistent with 
its spirit and its letter ; and that if he had had any doubts 
upon the subject, General Clavering and Mr. Francis still 
more emphatically state their opinion of the inconsistency of 
this practice with the letter and spirit of the Act ; that this 
consultation is referred to the court of Directors, and they 
pronounce the same opinion ; and that therefore, instead of 
having no opportunity of informing himself better, he had 
that opportunity. It was offered, and he did, in point of fact, 
know not only that the opinion of individuals, or of this and 
that man, was different from his own, he knew the opinion 
of the majority of the Council to be different from his own, 
and he knew that of the Directors to be different from his 
own : — I mean by his own that which he is now driven to 
profess, not that which he then seemed to entertain. I there- 
fore have, I think, perfectly succeeded in proving criminality 
upon the subject of these presents, if I were to sit down here 
and go no further , but it is impossible for me not to advert 
to the circumstances which attended the receipt of the indi- 
vidual presents. However, in the first place, I shall think it 
necessary only to refer your Lordships to what we proved in 
the outset of this business. 

Enumera- We proved the receipt of a present of two lacs from 

promts Sadanund. We proved the receipt of a present of three lacs 
actually received, and four engaged for, from Dinagepore. 

ings. We proved the receipt of one lac and a half from Nuddea. 

We proved the receipt of two lacs from Patna, with an en- 
gagement for two more. We proved the receipt of half a lac 
from Nundulol. We proved the receipt of ten lacs from tho 
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Wazir. We proved the receipt of three lacs from Nobkissin. 21 May 1794. 
I believe I have enumerated the principal articles which we 
proved before your Lordships. 

In answer to these accusations various defences are set up ; 
but, before we go into the particulars of each present, perhaps 
it may answer the purpose of clearness better, first to an- 
swer the general answer given to each of these presents, and 
to answer to all of them except that by Nobkissin. 

The general defence is — first, that they were, in point of Defc nccs set 
fact, appropriated to the Company’s service. How far that part of Mr. 
is literally true, with respect to every one of them, I may h astm ^ s * 
have occasion to discuss ; but, if the fact were so, I insist that 
it is no justification or even excuse. But there have been 
different defences set up. In the first place, it is generally 
stated that these were not taken secretly — perfectly secretly 
— in the manner in which a sort of men would have taken 
them ; but he appeals to Mr. Larkins : he says, — 


“ I trusted Mr. Larkins with this business. Whom did I choose for 
my confidant ? If I meant to defraud the Company should I have chosen 
a servant of the Company, — should I have chosen the Accountant General 
of the Company for my confidant?’* 

And the very circumstance of Mr. Hastings having in- 
trusted Mr. Larkins, as was supposed, with the fact of the 
receipt of this money, is stated as a presumption of his inno- 
cence. Unfortunately for Mr. Hastings, Mr. Larkins arrives 
in Great Britain. Unfortunately for Mr. Hastings, his 
Counsel are of opinion [not] to avail themselves of the 
means which were supposed to be in their power of prevent- 
ing Mr. Larkins’ evidence being heard by your Lordships. 
Unfortunately, they deemed that such an act would throw 
such a colour and such a presumption of guilt against their 
client that they did not dare persevere in the method which the 
situation of their client first suggested to them as fit to take. 

My Lords, I do not know what the effect of such a con- Effect of 
cealment would have been. I do not know what impression JJiacnce. 11 
might have been* made upon your Lordships’ minds, if the 
Counsel, after having referred almost the whole of their 
defence to Mr. Larkins, had availed themselves of the situ- 
ation of the cause to prevent your Lordships from hearing 
Mr. Larkins’ evidence. What the effect of such a conduct 
would have been I do not pretend to determine ; but I do 
presume to say that the effect of the examination must be 
completely fatal to Mr. Hastings’ cause ; that it cuts up by 
the root the whole principle of that defence ; that every fact 
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turns out to be false ; and that, in point of fact, with a single 
exception — and upon which, when I come to particular 
presents, it may be necessary to comment — with the single 
exception of the present from Sadanund, Mr. Larkins was 
no more his confidant than your Lordships were, or I was, 
or any man in Europe or England was his confidant. 

Mr. Larkins “ who knew of these transactions all along/’ 
says Mr. Hastings in one part of his Defence, “ who knew 
them from the first,” who “ knew every process of a particular 
business” — as he says in his letter from Cheltenham — Mr. 
Larkins has been heard upon oath at your bar, and, with the 
He denies exception of the present from Sadanund — 1 do not at least 
privy i^tho recollect any other exception ; for there is an exception of 
th(/pre-° f one that will not prove anything against the general observa- 
sents. tion — he denies upon oath at your bar, except that single 

present, that he had ever been trusted by Mr. Hastings with 
any one particular respecting these presents — till when ? — 
till the 22d of May ; that is, till Mr. Hastings wrote a 
public account of these presents to the court of Directors. 
Then what was Mr. Larkins entrusted with ? — the secret of 
receiving these presents ? No ; he did not know that they 
were received. Was he trusted with the secret of the 
application of these presents? No ! 

So, instead of being the confidant of the secret and of the 
guilt, he was only the confidant of the discovery and of the 
confession of the gui^t. He never was entrusted by 
Mr. Hastings till Mr. Hastings wrote a letter to the court 
of Directors, which from the nature of it must be sure to be 
made public in England as soon as received ; and, except the 
circumstance, that lie knew the contents of the letter when 
it was written and we knew it when it was received in Great 
Britain, we were in as early confidence with Mr. Hastings as 
Mr. Larkins could have been. 

Your Lordships find, therefore, that that material part of 
the defence upon which so much rested — I mean, the pre- 
sumption of innocence in favour of Mr. Hastings from his 
confidence in Mr, Larkins — is utterly and completely de* 
stroyed, if you believe Mr. Larkins upon his oath, who, being 
interrogated and cross questioned, being asked by one side 
and the other, repeatedly answered upon his oath, that, till 
the 22d of May, he could not bring to his recollection that 
Mr. Hastings ever gave him any account of these matters, the 
account of which is annexed to the letter of the 22d of May. 
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Of what other matters had he given him an account? 21 mat 1704. 
The present of Sadanund I admit to be an exception ; not Thn “ 
the present of the Wazir, for he states also that he did not SsMiamma 
know of that present till the 2 2 d of May. And therefore, exceptcd - 
in point of fact, he did not know that Mr. Hastings received 
this money from Dinagepore — Nuddea — Patna — Nuiululol 
— the Wazir; — he did not know any one of these circum- 
stances till the 22 d of May, at which time Mr. Hastings 
thought it prudent to divulge this transaction ; and, when he 
did know them, he knew them at the moment when Mr. 

Hastings was publishing them to all the world. 

What therefore becomes of this pretended confidence ? 

What inference is to be drawn from the situation of Mr. 

Larkins ; from the honour of his character ; from his duty 
to the Company? Nay, if he had confided to him, his duty 
to the Company in this case was out of the question ; for 
Mr. Larkins has told you upon oath, that, though he was a 
servant of the Company, yet, when he was employed relative 
to Mr. Hastings’ private transactions, he should have thought 
himself a base man indeed if he had disclosed them to any 
persons upon earth, cither to the Company or any other 
person whatever. Mr. Larkins has declared that to be his 
sense of his duty, and therefore, no matter whether that be 
— which I do not believe it is — his duty or not, Mr. Larkins 
conceiving that to be in the nature of his duty, I say, that, 
even if there had been any confidence reposed in him, no 
presumption in favour of Mr. Hastings could have arisen 
from such a circumstance. 

But, my Lords, the fact really was otherwise ; for you have 
it upon Mr. Larkins' oath at your bar that he never knew of 
these transactions, till the time when Mr. Hastings thought 
it wise and prudent to disclose them, not to Mr. Larkins in 
confidence, but to the court of Directors, and, through the 
Directors, to the Parliament and the people of Great Britain. 

My Lords, this is exceedingly material for your Lordships Confidence 
to attend to, because I am sure that, during the four days havfbcwi 
which the learned Counsel employed in his defence upon ^Lariur^ 
this subject, there was hardly a quarter of an hour in the 
whole course of this defence — I mean the part of it [bearing 
on presents taken] subsequent to the Act of Parliament 
— where there was not, as a kind of burthen of a fcong, 
a continual reference to this confidence of Mr. Larkins 
— a man of such exemplary honour, and of high trust in the 
Company's service ! —and an attempt at a presumption of 
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2i May 1704 . innocence on account of such a confidence. But that is not 
all : it does not rest upon the argument of the Counsel only. 
Here again I call your Lordships' attention to the account 
of Mr. Hastings, both in his Defence and in his letters — 
page 1152 of the printed Minutes. In Mr. Hastings’ letter 
from Cheltenham, alluding to parts of the letter which I hope 
are not out of your Lordships’ memory, but which it would 
be too much trouble now to repeat, he says : — 

“ Perhaps the honourable Court will judge this sufficient for any 
purpose to which their inquiry was directed • but if it should not be so, 

1 will beg leave to refer for a more minute information, and for the 
means of making any investigation which they may think it proper to 
direct respecting the particulars of this transaction, to Mr. Larkins, your 
Accountant General, who was privy to every process of it and possessed, 
as I believe, the original paper which contained the only account that I 
eyer kept of it.” 

“ Who was privy to every process of it !” — first of all : — 
“ who had the original paper 1” That might be a mistake, 
and Mr. Hastings says he only believes it. Where he believes 
he is generally mistaken : where he asserts he is always false. 
He say-s, Mr. Larkins was privy to every process of it. Now 
what is the fair meaning of that expression ? What was 
this transaction ? Mr. Hastings received money from Di- 
nagepore : Mr. Hastings received money from lvellcram : 
Mr. Hastings received money from Nundulol : Mr. Hastings 
received money from Nuddca: Mr. Hastings received money 
Process of from the Wazir; and paying, as Mr. Hastings says, the 
actions! 18 " money which he had so received into the hands of the Com- 
pany, for the use of the Company, he seems, by the very word 
li process,” to admit that this was a transaction which, if you 
look into it, had many stages in it. What was the first 
process ? The receipt of the money. Paying this into the 
treasury — next. The taking bonds, where he did take 

bonds — the third process. The cancelling those bonds, 
where he did cancel them — the fourth. To every one of 
these processes, says he, Mr. Larkins was privy. 

Mr. Larkins Mr. Larkins tells you that he was not privy to any one of 
the process? these processes, excepting the cancelling of the bonds, till 
the 22d of May. He knew nothing with respect to them. 
The money engaged for the kabulyat was given, if any 
exists, certainly as early as 1779. Did Mr. Larkins know 
in the year 1779 anything of this matter? No ; the money 
was paid, as far as ever it was paid, by the end of the year 
1780. Did Mr. Larkins know of the completion of the 
payment? No; he knew nothing of the matter. Mr. 
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Hastings took these bonds. Mr. Larkins knew the fact 21 Mat 17 m. 
certainly of Mr. Hastings taking the bonds, but, so far from 
being privy to the process , he conceived Mr. Hastings to be 
taking bonds for money of his own advanced, therefore he 
was not privy to that process. In short, he was privy to no 
one part of this transaction, excepting the last part— the 
revealing it to the Company and the cancellation of the 
bonds, or, rather, endorsing them in the manner in which 
they were endorsed in the year 1782. But what besides 
does Mr. Hastings assert with respect to this confidence in 
Mr. Larkins? 

I must here remind your Lordships of a part of this busi- 
ness which it is impossible for the Defendant ever to get rid Hasting 
of ; — I mean, his false assertion, in his letter from Cheltenham tKmiorso* 
and in his Defence before the House of Commons, with 1110 

respect to the time of endorsing some bonds. lie stated 
that he endorsed those bonds in the year 1781, when he wa9 
going tip to Benares; but he had a circumstance to help his 
memory at that period : he said, — 

“ I am sure it was then, because I did it with this view, — that, in case 
I should fall in that dangerous expedition, the Company might recover 
the money which really did belong to it.*’ 

My Lords, he says this fixed it in his memory, and he is 
certain that in 1781 lie endorsed these bonds. When the 
bonds appeal', it appears that they were endorsed in the year 
1782, in the month of May! So that here you find another 
instance of these assertions of the Defendant, which generally 
turn out to be clearly false in proportion as they are asserted 
with positivencss and peremptoriness — that that which he 
did, as he says, at a particular time, and which he is sure he 
did at a particular time by recollecting the reasons which led 
him to do it, we find, in point of fact, was not done at 
the period he mentions ; that it was not done prior to going 
to Benares, but after the whole business of Benares was 
completely over, and when he was not going, but had been 
long returned from, Benares, in May, 1782. He can never 
get rid of that. 

But your Lordships will attend to the manner in which he 
attempts to get rid of it ; because that is material, not only 
in general, but in the particular point of view' to which I 
wish to draw your Lordships’ attention; I mean, the false Hr. Larkins 
statement which he has made of Mr. Larkins’ general privity iOol?da° f 
and general knowledge of this transaction, from which being th® 
privity, knowledge and confidence, so much innocence is th^oom. 0 

VOL. IV. O pany ’ 
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21 Mat 1704 . presumed in his Defence at your Lordships’ bar. He says 
he had left them with Mr. Larkins, to deliver them up in 
the event of his death. Mr. Larkins swears that, so far from 
being left in such a state with him as that he could have 
delivered them up in the event of his death, he never did 
know that it was the property of the Company, that 
Mr. Hastings thought it was the property of the Company, 
or anything relative to this transaction, till the month of 
’ May 1 782. The Defence does not stop here. He says— 

“ So desirous was I that the statement of this fact [should not rest 
upon my assertion, that I desired a search might he made at the India 
House for those bonds, or the copies of them ; but none were to be found. 

I then requested Major Scott to write to Mr. Larkins in my name, and to 
desire a search to be made for them in Calcutta, and if found, that they 
might be publicly transmitted to the Company. They were found : they 
were sent to the Company in 17M by Lord ’Cornwallis at the express 
requisition of Mr. Larkins, who states in his letter, that he made that 
Assort ion to requisition at my desire, transmitted to him by Major Scott. But, to ray 
on th(> n )flrt y utter surprise, the indorsement of the bond is not dated till the 29th 
of Mr! Hast- May, 1782. After this faet, my Lords, I am as ready as any man to 
acknowledge that I have been imprudent, in a degree that merits some 
of the reflections so illiberally thrown out against me, for having written, 
as I have too often done, on matters of account in which I have myself 
been previously concerned, without having a single paper or document of 
of any sort near me at the time I wrote. For I admit it to have been 
well observed by the Manager who closed the Article of presents, that 1 
not only affirmed I had indorsed the bonds in the middle of 1781, but 
had assigned a reason for so doing, namely; lest I should die during my 
absence from Calcutta. My Lord, after this I should be almost afraid 
to] hazard a supposition — ” 

Now you will please to observe he does hazard a supposi- 
tion — and that is false — upon something which, I suppose, is 
not a supposition ; “ and so you are to understand hereafter — 

I should be almost afraid to hazard a supposition of any kind ; but, 
as the bonds were left with Mr. Larkins as my attorney,” — 

this is not supposition but fact, I suppose, — 

“ and as Mr. Larkins knew from the first that they were not my pro- 
perty, I conclude that I told him, in 1781, that, m the event of my 
decease, he should deliver them up to the Council/ 5 

In the conclusion, you will please to observe, for they are 
exceedingly material, the words of that sentence. He says, 
“ I am afraid of hazarding any supposition, but I should 
rather think that I told Mr. Larkins, in the year 1781, in 
the event of my decease, to deliver them up to the Council, 
which I confounded with the act of having indorsed them/ 5 * 


Mr. Hastings’ Address in his Defence ; supra, vol. i i. p. 501. 
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But he is not contented merely with telling you that this 21 may m*. 
is supposition : he states p^rt of the ground of his supposi- 
tion, and states, not as a supposition, but as a positive and 
substantive fact, that 

“ as the bonds were left with Mr. Larkins as my attorney, and as 
Mr. Larkins knew from the first that they were not my property — ” 

Here is another assertion, not a supposition but an asser- 
tion, upon which lie grounds another supposition. What is 
the assertion ? That Mr. Larkins knew from the first that 
they were not his property. 

Mr. Larkins appears at your bar and directly by his oath 
contradicts that assertion, lie says that, so far from knowing 
at first that they were not Mr. Hastings’ property, he did 
not know that they were not his property till May, 1782. 

If he had no supposition of the kind, Mr. Hastings never 
told him anything upon the subject ; and, in point of fact, he 
has sworn that he did not know anything with respect to 
them ; that he always considered them as Mr. Hastings’ 
property ; and he could not consider them as otherwise. 

He has directly said that he knew nothing of this transaction 
till 1782. 

So here Mr. Hastings states some facts upon which he ^f“ e e ^ d ot 
grounds a supposition. What are these facts ? The fact his state* 
that they were left with Mr. Larkins might be true ; but the mellt% 
other fact is, that Mr. Larkins knew from the first that they 
were not his property. Mr. Larkins ' states that he knew 
nothing upon that subject till a period long subsequent. 

The first was received in 1779 : Mr. Larkins knew nothing 
of the matter till 1782 : and consequently he did not know, 
till three years after the first event had taken place, anything 
concerning this matter. However, upon these facts Mr. Hast- 
ings grounds a supposition. Unfortunately, he is as unlucky 
in his supposition as he has been in his more direct asser- 
tions — in this instance at least. He supposes that he must 
have told Mr. Larkins, in 1781, to deliver up these to the 
Council in case of his death, and that he has confounded his 
having told this to Mr. Larkins with the actual endorsement 
of the bonds. 

Was his supposition more true than his assertion ? Here 
you have again had Mr. Larkins at your bar ; — this Mr. Lar- 
kins, whose veracity is so much contended for by the gentle- 
man on the other side of the bar ; — you have had Mr. Larkins 
as evidence in that box, unfortunately falsifying this supposi- 
tion as well as the former assertion of Mr. Hastings, and he 

o 2 
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at MATt704. gays, Mr. Hastings told him no such thing in 1781. He is 
called again to recollect. He says, he cannot recollect that 
Mr. Hastings did speak to him in any way upon that subject 
till the 22d of May, in the year 1782. 

Mr. Larkins was then asked this question: — 

“ Do you think that, if such a circumstance had happened as 
Mr. Hastings, in that awful and solemn manner, telling you to take 
these bonds and deliver them up to the Council in ease of his death, such 
a circumstance would have made an impression upon you ? ” 

He says, " Undoubtedly T think it might.” When pressed 
further, he says, “ It must.” That is, I admit, rather 
an argumentative question than a question of fact; but I 
need not ask Mr. Larkins, or any man, whether there can 
be any person so differently constituted from all the rest of 
mankind as not to receive some impression from a circum- 
stance of a man, whom lie esteemed and valued — as we 
understand — a man in such a high situation as Mr. Hast- 
ings, stating the instability of that situation and even of 
his existence — saying: — “I am going upon a hazardous 
business. I desire you, in case of such an event, to perform 
such a service which is necessary for the sake of my 
reputation, as well as for the sake of restoring to the 
Company the property which belongs to them ” We asked 
if such a circumstance could be forgotten. It was an idle 
question to ask, because, without the answer of any witness 
upon such a subject, your Lordships know enough of human 
nature to be sure that it was not possible for such a cir- 
cumstance not to have made an impression upon the mind 
of any man. I asked him over and over again upon this 
subject. Mr. Larkins says, 

“ It might be so : I cannot recollect anything of the matter.” 

And his not recollecting hearing anything of this till May, 
1782, and hearing it under circumstances that must have 
made such an impression, is, I contend, an irrefragable proof 
that he did hear nothing upon the subject : and, consequently, 
Mr. Hastings' assertion, that he knew this not to be his pro- 
perty from the beginning of it, is erroneous. And this com- 
pletes that part of Mr. Hastings’ Defence, and shows that 
there is not one word of his Defence [that is true], whatever 
you may think of the argument. The argument may be 
good about the disobedience to an Act of Parliament not 
being a crime till it is construed ; that it must depend, as he 
says, upon what your Lordships will do, that is, upon what 
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your Lordships will construe, and not upon what he has 21 Mat 1704 *. 
done. All that argument shall go for common sense, if your 
Lordships please, — though certainly it is as unlike it as any- 
thing that ever I heard — but let it go for what it please ; 
what I dispute in Mr. Hastings' Defence is, not his reason- 
ing, but his facts. And I conceive I have shown that, upon 
the subject of this Defence as to the presents, first, as to the 
Act of Parliament, and second, as to his facts relative to 
Mr. Larkins' privity and knowledge, there is not a supposi- 
tion that is not erroneous, not a fact asserted that has not 
turned out to be false. 

My Lords, it is suggested to me, in confirmation of what importance 
I stated to your Lordships before of the stress laid by the counsel 1 to y 
Counsel and by the Defendant upon this subject, to cite afio’pfc<i rklll3# 
from the speech of the Counsel. I will not trouble your pnvjt.v to 

t i 1 • A • 1 • n 1 Vr,, the train*. 

Lordships with more instances of the same sort. JLhe actions. 
Counsel says that “ Mr. Hastings was determined to have a 
witness to his honour in inch a transaction to whom he 
could entrust that secret, and, after such trust committed to 
him, if that person was of a base and flagitious character, 
the secret was beyond Mr. Hastings* control." Here the 
Counsel go upon a supposition — 1 do not blame them : 
fortunately for them, at that period Mr. Larkins was not in 
England to contradict them — that Mr. Hastings had commu- 
nicated these things at the time of their receipt. I call 
upon your Lordships to look over the evidence and to deny, 
if you can, that it is true that in no single instance did he 
communicate them — with respect to their application and all 
these circumstances mentioned in that Defence — except 
perhaps in the case of Sadanund, at the time of the receipt. 

And they say that by that means the secret was out of his 
power and control : he had a faithful witness to his honour 
and to his reputation ! 

You have heard that faithful witness, who generally speaks 
of him highly, I admit, but when he comes, to give his evi- 
dence with respect to facts, lie destroys every one of these 
hypothetical facts — every one of these assertions -and proves 
distinctly upon oath that he knew nothing of these presents 
at the time of their receipt — nothing with respect to the 
circumstances under which they were taken, or their appli- 
cation, or any of the other circumstances, till the month of 
May, 1782. 

There is another observation which is made as a general 
rebutter to the presumptions wc have made of the general 
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ai Mat i7m. receipt of these presents. That observation is, that they 
Payment of were P a ^ *° the Company as soon as received, I was 
the^monies astonished when I heard that observation made ; for that 
hands of the observation is one which is, not only contradicted by Mr. 
notimme, Larkins’ subsequent evidence, of which possibly the gentle- 
st 10 * men that time could have no foresight, but is directly 
contradicted by the evidence then and now upon your 
Lordships’ table. 

I would refer your Lordships again to page 1257 of the 
printed Minutes, and I would desire you, my Lords, to read 
that part of the following page with this view, as applying it 
to that observation of the Counsel, upon which they have 
rested much — that all these monies were, as soon as they 
were received, applied to the purposes of the Company : — 

Evidence of “ Mr. Hudson was called in. 

Mr. Hudson. “The Managers for the Commons stated that, in the printed Minutes, 
there was a letter from Mr. Larkins, which contained an account of a 
variety of sums of money said to be r§ccived by Mr. Hastings, with the 
Bengal dates affixed. As those dates and the calculation of the Bengal 
year might not be perfectly familiar to the House, they had endeavoured 
to procure a translation of them, which they would now produce, 

“Then the witness was asked : — - 

“‘What is that you have in your hand?’ — ‘Part of a letter from 
Mr. Larkins/ ‘Have you translated the Bengal dates into English 
dates?’ — 4 As near as 1 could from my knowledge/ 4 From whence 
did you take them?’ — ‘From some hooks, called the provincial 
accounts/ 

14 Then the witness delivered in a paper : the same was read, and is as 
follows : — 

44 ‘Copy of No. 1, referred to by Mr. Larkins’ letter, 5th August, 
1786, entered in the printed Minutes 1156-57, with English dates : — 

“ ‘ Copy of the particulars of the dates on which the component parts 
of sundry sums, included in the account of sums received on the 
account of the honourable Company by the Governor General, or paid 
to the Treasury by his order and applied to their service, were received 
by Mr. Hastings and paid to the Sub-Treasurer. No. I, Dinagepore. — 
Received, from the 11th to the 13th of August, 1779, 89,999 rupees; 
from the 30th of August to the 3d of September, 49,974 rupees ; from 
the 15th of September to the 19th of September, 1779, 27,000; the 
20th of December, 25,000 ; 22d December 15,000. All that in the year 
1779. On the 8th of January, 1780, 10,000 rupees; on the 9th of 
February, 20,000; the 11th of February, 9,000; the 21st of February, 
1,000; the 21st of July, 40,000, making in all three lacs of rupees/’ 

And yet, of these sums of money, great part of which 
were received so early as August, 1779, and the whole 
received by the month of August, 1780, no one part is pre- 
tended to have been given to the public or applied to the 
public service till the month of October, 1780, in which 
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Mr. Hastings gives that strange account of the letter upon ai may nw. 
which it may be necessary for me hereafter to observe. ™ 

But, taking all the facts stated and asserted by him to be instances 
true, not merely those that are proved, but that are stated from 
on that side of the bar, it is that, in the month of October, Umagepore. 

1780, this Dinagepore money, two lacs or 20,000/., was 
applied to the use of the Company. But we show from this 
paper that much the greater part of that sum had been 
received in the year 1779, and that the whole of that sum 
and one lac more, namely the three lacs, had been received 
in the month of August, 1780. And none of this is pre- 
tended to have been applied to the public service till the 
month of October, 1780. 

Now I do not state this, in this particular stage of the 
business, as a presumption — which it certainly docs afford — 
of Mr. Hastings' intention to keep these sums to his own use 
and benefit. I forbear upon this occasion to observe, what 
your Lordships' understandings naturally suggest to you 
— that, if anything had happened to Mr. Hastings during 
all this period, all these sums were Mr. Hastings’ private 
fortune, and would have gone to his executors. I do not 
speak in that view at this moment, but state it in this single 
view — in which, I am sure, I defy the Counsel, if they had 
an opportunity, and I defy your Lordships, to contradict me 
• — to show that the general assertion, which is supposed to 
produce a general recognition of his innocence, that, with 
respect to those sums, they were converted to the public use 
as soon as received [is false] ; that, in the case of Dina- 
gepore, two lacs were received a twelvemonth before they 
were so converted ; and that one lac never has been, that I 
know of, converted to the public use, down to the very 
moment in which I have the honour now to address you. 

With respect to the Patna money, undoubtedly the time from Patna, 
between the receipt and the payment was very inconsiderable. 

That money began to be received on the 21st of March, 

1781, — 15,000 rupees; 27th March, 10,000; 31st March, 

60,000; 1st of April, 5,000; ditto, 10,000; 6th, 60,000; 

20th of April, 10,000; ditto, 26,000; 22d to the 25th, 

20,000; 25th of April, 4,000 ; 14th of September, 1,000 : 
the whole amount 221,000. 26th and 27th of April, 1781, 
paid Mr. Crofts 200,000. And, in point of fact, it was paid 
on the 27th of April. I am not mentioning this as any 
blameable and considerable delay in payment. It was un- 
doubtedly a very small one. But I mention this only as 
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ai May lm another instance to show that [the assertion that] it was not 
with Mr. Hastings, even in transitu , and that the moment it 
was received it was applied to the public service, is notoriously 
nntrue ; with respect to the Dinagepore, untrue by a twelve- 
month and more, and untrue too some days with respect to 
this money of Patna. 

And, if this money of Patna was applied exactly in the 
way which they state, there is one circumstance which I do 
not pretend to account for, and which they have not 
accounted for, and which may raise your Lordships’ ob- 
servation that here, in some view, Mr. Hastings has done 
more than lie says ; for some of these receipts appear to be 
subsequent to the time in which the money was paid into the 
treasury, for he paid the whole in April and some of this is 
and fmm received so late as November. The Nuddea money was paid 
w tea ‘ on the 24th of November, the receipts having begun about, a 
month before. Therefore you will find that, with respect to 
the sum from Dinagepore — that with respect to the sum 
from Patna — with respect to the sum from Nuddea — their 
assertion, that it was not with Mr. Hastings in transitu — 
that in the moment it was received in the same moment it 
was paid — is essentially false with respect to all three; that, 
with respect to Nuddea and Patna, it is false only by a 
short time, but with respect to Dinagepore it is false, with 
regard to part of it, by eighteen months ; and with regard to 
the whole that it was very near a twelvemonth ; for above 
two lacs were paid in from Dinagepore very near a twelve- 
month before Mr. Hastings pretends that ho applied that 
money to the public service. 

My Lords, I have therefore, I hope, succeeded in doing 
away any presumption which a false statement, through 
inadvertency, might have raised in your Lordships’ minds in 
favour of Mr, Hastings’ innocency, which could be drawn 
from these two points; — first, from the communication to 
Mr. Larkins, which Mr. Larkins has completely disowned 
upon his oath at your bar ; and, secondly, from this money 
not having been in Mr. Hastings' possession ; whereas it is 
proved, on the contrary, that every ono of these three sums 
was for some time in his possession before he transferred 
them to the use of the Company, and, with respect to one, 
I have proved it a very long and very considerable interval. 

My Lords, there is another point of general presumption 
from the discovery. When you look to the times of the 
different discoveries, I think you will find that there is little 
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stress to be laid upon tliat ground of presumption. The first, 21 may 1794, 
with respect to Sadanund, might perhaps have appeared, Vro ~ iri3 
in the first instance, to have given your Lordships some idea ceivVd a™’ 
of a voluntary discovery. 1 own that, when I opened this Sadanuu 
business, it did appear in that light to me ; and the way in 
which in my own mind I accounted for it — whether 1 ven- 
tured so to state it to your Lordships or not, I do not now 
recollect — was, that that present was taken at the time not 
with a view directly corrupt, for the purpose of keeping the 
money in his pocket, but that it was taken for the purpose of 
throwing additional difficulties in the way of Cheyt Sing 
from whom he received it, and for the purpose of bringing 
that unfortunate prince to that situation which, in his 
opinion, would justify the rigour which from other motives 
he was predetermined to exercise against him. 

.But, however, it does not now rest upon that species of con- 
jecture of mine. We now have from the evidence of Mr. Lar- 
kins a fact which may give some light upon this subject. 

Mr. Larkins tells you that, when Sadanund gave this money, it 
was brought to him by a variety of different persons ; and 
there were other circumstances which induced Mr. Larkins to 
think that it was Sadanund’s intention to betray Mr. Hast- 
ings. To whom to betray him did not immediately appear ; 
but, upon questions being subsequently put to Mr. Larkins, 

Mr. Larkins stated to your Lordships that, by betraying 
Mr. Hastings he meant he had an apprehension that Sada- 
nund had intended to communicate the fact of the present 
to Mr. Francis, who was then at Calcutta. Mr. Hastings 
treated this information of Mr. Larkins with contempt, and 
* said, tc I care about nothing.” 

Now I do not pretend to say it is proved : it is not : but 
I am sure your Lordships will see that there is a possibility 
of accounting, in this instance, for the discovery of Mr. 
Hastings, upon other views and upon other principles than 
those which the Counsel set up for him. It is possible that, 
from the moment he had apprehension that this might be 
betrayed — and that apprehension appears to have arisen in 
him as soon almost as the present was made — it is possible, Mr. Hast- 
it is more than possible, that that circumstance might have j^tfon ont 
determined him in this instance — to what ? An immediate dye to liia 
discovery? No; but to such an immediate application betrayal, 
of the sum as would, in his opinion, afterwards justify the 
receipt of it in the minds of his employers, the court of 
Directors, 
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With respect to the Dinagepore and the Nuddea money, — 
the Dinagepore money in particular, — what is pretended as a 
discovery is, if your Lordships read the letter, the direct 
reverse of a discovery. In page 1100 of the printed 
Minutes, your Lordships will find a letter of Mr. Hastings 
to the court of Directors, dated Fort William, the 29th of 
November, 1780. He there states the business I just now 
alluded to ; I mean the business of Sadanund. In page 
1104, having stated that this money which he offered for 
Colonel Camac’s detachment was not his own, but money 
of the Company's which had accidentally been in his hands, 
he says, — 

“ Something of affinity to this anecdote may appear in the first 
aspect of another transaction, which I shall proceed to relate, and of 
which it is more immediately my duty to inform you.” 

Therefore, with respect to tlic Ilerar money, he says, not 
that it was the money of the Company, as in the first 
instance, but he says, “ upon the first view, something of 
affinity may appear." Upon the first aspect ! — meaning 
undoubtedly to infer that it is only upon a superficial view 
that any affinity will appear ; but that, in point of fact, it is a 
transaction of a distinct and different nature, and that the 
money in this case was not the Company's but his own, as 
must undoubtedly be collected from this part of the letter. 
With respect, therefore, to the DinAgepore money, there is 
undoubtedly no such communication. 

With respect to the discovery which happened subse- 
quently of the Patna money, there 1ms been a good deal of 
evidence upon this subject, to which I wish your Lordships 
to attend a little minutely. It was proved completely that, 
long before the application of this Patna money— I mean, 
before the 27th of April — a rumour had prevailed through- 
out our settlements in that country that Mr. Hastings had 
received money from Kelleram and Cullian Sing. We 
proved that rumour by several witnesses at the bar, to 
which I refer your Lordships. That rumour was proved 
by every witness and was disproved by none. Mr. Ander- 
son informed Mr. Hastings of it: and the Counsel lay much 
stress upon this circumstance, that Mr. Anderson did not 
inform Mr. Hastings of it till the month of May, subsequent 
to the appplication of the Patna money ; and upon this the 
most curious and extraordinary argument is raised that, 
perhaps, any Counsel was ever driven to in the greatest stress 
and thc'greatest difficulty. He cannot deny, because it is in 
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evidence before you, that this rumour existed in January, 21 m±y vm. 
February, March and April ; but, says he, it is not likely that 
any person would have related so disagreeable a rumour to 
Mr. Hastings. That rumours will come to the ears of those 
whom they are to concern, whether agreeable or disagreeable, 
is what most of your Lordships in your individual capacities 
must know; but we do not rest upon this general pre- 
sumption. We know the rumour was general. We prove 
that Mr. Anderson communicated it to Mr. Hastings. 

“ Then/ 7 say the Counsel, “ he did not communicate it till 
May." No ; but, if we have proved that the rumour existed, 
and that it was of a sort which one person at least — 

Mr. Anderson — thought fit to communicate to Mr. Hastings, 
surely the probability is that other persons must have been 
of the same way of thinking, and that the rumour must 
have been communicated to Mr. Hastings by other people. 

He communicated it in May ; and then, as if this had been 
a secret confined to Mr. Anderson which we state to be a 
public rumour, the Counsel say, “ Mr. Hastings heard this 
the first time in his life in the month of May ; and could 
that possibly be an inducement to the application of money 
he made the preceding April?” Certainly not ; but I shall 
ask, upon what principle of reason, sense, or practice in the 
world, when we find Mr. Anderson communicated this 
rUmour in May which prevailed in fact ever since January, 
are we to conclude that no other person had communicated 
it at a preceding time ? Are we not to argue the reverse ; — Probability 
that it was a rumour which Mr. Hastings’ friends though t 
fit at the same time to communicate to him, and that he 
had more of it probably communicated to him soon after it 
existed? But the Counsel say this is the first time he 
ever heard of it. Why ? — was it known only to Mr. An- 
derson ? 

That a rumour should be a secret is in its nature a strange 
proposition; and yet they must confine the knowledge of 
that rumour to Mr. Anderson alone, before they can prevail 
upon your Lordships to believe that statement of the fact 
which they make ; — namely, that Mr. Hastings never heard 
of this rumour till the month of May, after he had made that 
application of the money. And it is to be observed also that 
Mr. Anderson is himself not positive with regard to the date, 
but only thinks it might have been about the beginning of 
May. 

With respect to the subsequent discoveries, there is a letter 
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si May im. from Patna which relates to the present from the Wazir— ~ 
present re- the letter of the 20th of January, 1782. The account of that 
tho V WaSr. n discovery is so plain that it is unnecessary for me to say any- 
thing upon the subject. Having received that money, the 
magnitude of the sum at once was such as made it impossible to 
be concealed, — impossible to be concealed possibly at any time, 
but peculiarly so at a time when the person from whom that 
which was called a present, but which we call an extortion, was 
received, [was in distress]. It was at a period when un- 
doubtedly great real distress existed in the situation of that 
prince ; and greater still was pretended on the part of Mr. 
Hastings, to justify these enormities of which you have heard 
in the former Charges which have been argued before you. 
Mr. Hast- We come now” to the discovery in 17S2. A great deal has 
ISay 22 d, been said on both sides, and many witnesses have been ad- 
im duced and much evidence has been produced, about the real 

date of that letter of May, 1782. I admit that Mr. Larkins 
is positive upon this subject ; but, my Lords, I cannot help 
drawing your Lordships 5 attention to facts of considerable 
moment relating to the date of this letter. Mr. Larkins is 
positive that it was written on the 22d of May ; that it was 
intended to be transmitted by the “ Lively;” and that he sent 
it to Mr. Auriol for the purpose. 

dtmbtrni <late ^ r ° u ^ ave ^ carc ^ ^ r ' Auriol, at your bar, depose upon oath 
< ou 1 * that he is certain he did not receive' that letter till on oi* 
about the 9th of December. When you first read Mr. Lar- 
kins* affidavit, you certainly must have imagined that what 
he meant was, that the “ Lively 55 was to sail in some part of 
the summer ; that he had then sent it to Mr. Auriol for the 
purpose of being sent by the “ Lively and that subsequent 
accidents prevented her sailing till the middle of December. 
But, when you hear Mr. Auriors evidence, the very reverse 
turns out to be the fact ; and this letter which is written, as 
it is said, on the 22d of May, which they consider as mate- 
rial for Mr. Hastings 5 honour that it should be acknowledged 
to have been written on the day the date of which it bears 
— that letter was never sent out of Mr. Larkins 5 hand, for 
the purpose of coming to Great Britain, till the beginning of 
. the month of December. 

You have also that strange and unaccountable circum- 
stance, of which they endeavour to make light, but endeavour 
in vain, that this letter, dated on the 22d of May, does 
directly state a fact which had not taken place till the 29th 
of that month. It states that these bonds are now in 
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Mr. Hastings’ hands, bearing such an endorsement. We find, 21 Mayi 794. 
in point of fact, that that endorsement did not take place till 
seven days subsequent to the date of the letter: and this is 
endeavoured to be explained in this way : — it is said, many a 
man says, — “ I have enclosed/’ when lie only means to en- 
close. Possibly he may; but docs a man therefore say that 
a bond is endorsed, only because he means to endorse it? 

But look to the words of the letter. If I were to say , " I en- 
close this/' or “ have enclosed it/' every one would under- 
stand that I meant to say, either that I had done it immedi- 
ately before I wrote, or was about to do it immediately after 
I had written. But is that the sense of this letter? This 
letter speaks of this, not as having a recent endorsement — 
not as being endorsed either on the day on which the letter 
was written or any short time previous to it — but describes 
the state in which these bonds actually were. And it is 
so fiir from bearing the sense that it is a thing done either 
the day or about the day when that letter was written, that, 
long after that letter had been written — long after that 
letter had been upon the table of the House of Commons, 
and had been before the public — after it had undergone 
much discussion, so far from Mr. Hastings stating that en- 
dorsement to have taken place at the moment of the letter, 
and therefore whether a day after or a day before might be 
a matter of no consequence — even after that letter had 
been received which states the endorsement of the bonds, 
he referred that endorsement to a period antecedent nearly 
a twelvemonth, namely, the summer preceding. Therefore 
that does not, as in the sense Mr. Hastings puts upon it, imply 
that sort of act which may be done either previously or 
subsequently to sealing the letter, but that possibly it was 
done a considerable time previous. 

Now, when you find that letter asserting that as a thing 
not recently done, but referring to it as a thing actually in 
existence, though it was not done till the 29th of May — when, 
in confirmation of that suspicion, you find Mr. Auriol did not 
receive this letter till the beginning of December — I cannot 
help thinking that, notwithstanding the positive and peremp- 
tory evidence upon that subject, it is impossible for your 
Lordships not to conceive some doubt with respect to the 
real period when this letter was written. * 

But for what purpose is all this argument? It is for the 
purpose of showing that this letter was written previous to 
any knowledge Mr. Hastings had of certain resolutions of 
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31 Mat1794u the House of Comraons which appeared directly to affect 
Probable him. Be it so. But will the Counsel on the other side pre- 
sSmonuie ten< i> or Can the Defendant pretend, that in the mouthy of 
part of Mr! May, 1782 , two years after that Parliament had sat which 
an innuir y f lasted so short a time — will Mr. Hastings or the Counsel 
ipdiando- pretend to say that, from the complexion of the proceedings 
Huquoncies. 0 f Parliament — that, from the proceedings of the two 

Committees which sat in that Parliament, known by the 
names of “the Secret and Select Committees, upon the subject 
of India,” — will they pretend to say that the complexion of 
that Parliament — that the proceedings of those Committees — 
were not such as to hold out to India a probable scrutiny 
and inquiry into the various delinquencies which were, either 
truly or falsely, supposed to be committed by the servants 
of the Company in that part of the world ? They cannot 
say that. 

It may then be said, — “ How has it happened that the 
remainder, if he has taken more, hath not been discovered ? ” 
— -The facts that followed in this country are those of which 
I need not remind your Lordships. The change of system 
in this country, whatever may afterwards be the opinion of 
those who have most influence and power— the system of 
this country with respect to India underwent some sudden 
and very important changes, and it is not to he wondered at, 
therefore, that under these circumstances more discoveries 
Cautious- should not be made. But it is not proved that Mr. Hastings 
pw«cwiinK«. did not act prudently and in a cautious manner, if he had been 
guilty of more receipts, in describing some of them in the loose 
way in which he has described these ; that, if any were after- 
wards detected, he should say, u Aye ; that is the precise sum 
which I mentioned in the letter of May, 1782 and that some 
such discovery should appear to him to be necessary. This I 
have stated to obviate the general arguments used for the 
purpose of presuming Mr. Hastings’ innocence. 

We now come to the particular presents. With respect 
to the present from Sadanund, it is only necessary to observe 
that the pretence for taking the present— that it was taken 
for the purpose of a specific application to Colonel Camjac’s 
detachment— has been proved not to be a true one; that, in 
point of fact, it was not m the Company’s treasury till some 
time after the *period when that detachment first took place. 
If it is stated that it was for the purpose of conciliating the rest 
of the Council to the expense, it does not appear either to 
have had that effect; for the opposition stated to be made by 
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Mr. Wilder and Mr. Francis to that detachment still continued, si may 
subsequently to the offer made by Mr. Hastings. 

With respect to the next present — I mean, that from 
Dinageporc — it is particularly necessary to call your Lord- 
ships’ attention to it ; because, if these were the only pre- 
sents in the Charge — if this were the only question — I should 
think I had a right, not only to call upon your Lordships to 
find Mr. Hastings guilty and to apply to him a severe punish- 
ment, but I should think I had also a right to show you, 
from the nature of this transaction, the infinite probability 
that it was not a single solitary instance of corruption, but 
that it was one of many, and taken upon a principle which 
leads to corruption ad infinitum and to the impossibility 
of discovering it. 

I should, therefore, wish your Lordships to attend parti- Mystery 
cularly to the circumstances of this present. This present thocircurn. 
was from Dinagepore, we are told. From whom at Dinage- the recent 
pore — on what account — when originally engaged for — soiafrom* 
not one word appears in any part of these transactions; bmagepore. 
Mr. Hastings has no where stated ; the Company have no 
where been informed ; and your Lordships, after the seven 
years’ discussion which we have had upon this business, are 
at this moment to inquire. But, my Lords, there is enough 
to convince your Lordships of great guilt. 

This present, it seems, was of four lacs of rupees, and it is 
supposed that there was a kabulyat or security for these four 
lacs of rupees. Where is that kabulyat ? Has Mr. Hastings 
produced it ? Did he produce it at Calcutta when he came 
home ? Did he send it to the Directors of the Company ? Has 
he produced it at your bar ? Did he even show it to Mr. Lar- 
kins, his confidant? No! Mr. Larkins states that he never 
saw that kabulyat ; and consequently what must be the con- 
sequence of his never seeing it ? — that he can know nothing 
of its contents. It is stated to be for four lacs. How do we 
know that it is not forty instead of four ? How do we know 
at what date it was given ? We have proved that payments 
began upon it in 1779; but the date might be anterior to 
payments. How do we know when it was given ? How do 
we know for what it was given ? And, though Mr. Hastings 
out of his goodness is pleased to confess that it was for four 
lacs, which he states to be the property of the Company, 
what proof is there that it was given to the Company ? What 
proof is there that it was for four lacs only, and not for any 
possible sum which that province was able to pay him ? 
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This kabulyat, therefore, we know nothing of. But 
we do know that, upon this kabulyat, there were paid 
at different times, commencing so early as May or 
April, 1779, to the month of August, 1780, three lacs of 
rupees. 

Now, here is a material part of the transaction for you* 
Lordships to attend to. This was received : — for wc have 
done now with all supposition that Mr. Hastings had never 
received it till he paid it to the Company, because wc have 
by Mr. Larkins’ evidence established, what indeed was clear 
enough before, that in this business Gunga Govind Sing 
was Mr. Hastings’ agent, and did keep for him cash which 
he, Gunga Govind Sing, imagined to be the property of 
Mr. Hastings, which Mr. Hastings used for a time as his 
property, but which afterwards he gave to the Company. 
Gunga Govind Sing had, as his agent, attorney, or what 
you please to call him, these three lacs for Mr. Hastings in 
the month of August. In the month of October or November 
an occasion occurs, which Mr* Hastings thinks a pressing 
one, for three lacs of rupees to be sent to the Raja of Berar. 
Three lacs was precisely the sum which Gunga Govind Sing 
had from Dinagepore. What does Mr. Hastings do ? Does 
he take these three lacs and give them to the Company? 
No ; he docs no such thing. He tells the Company, — ■« I 
raised two lacs upon my own credit, and- one lac which I had 
of yours I added to these two lacs, and that made up the 
sum of three lacs.” Why did he raise two upon his own 
credit, if he had them actually as belonging to the Com- 
pany? Why, these were improper things to be told. And 
these two lacs, it seems, which he says he raised upon his 
own credit, were, in fact, two lacs belonging to the Company 
which Gunga Govind Sing had of Dinagepore money. Why 
does he state that he raised two lacs upon his own credit? 
The Counsel says this was a mistake : the mistake consisted 
in this, he says, that Mr. Hastings did in reality advance 
one lac of his own money and took two of the Company’s, 
but Mr. Hastings made this mistake, and stated that two 
were his and one the Company’s. * 

Now do let us consider both the magnitude of this mistake 
and the time of this mistake* The money was said to be 
applied to the Company’s, use on the 16th of October 1780. 
The letter bears date the 29 th of November, in the same 
year, 1780. The distance, therefore, is about six weeks : and 
Mr. Hastings, with this transaction having passed so recently 
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as only six weeks, in a sum the whole of which amounted 21 ma.ywm. 
only to 30,000/., — Mr. Hastings, who is stated not as a rich — ’ 

or a wealthy man, makes a mistake of 10,000/. with respect 
to his own property, and as to a transaction so recent as 
what had passed but six weeks before, and writes to the 
(gprapany, to whom he is obliged to write, and says gravely 
“k gave you 20,000/. of my own and applied 10,000/. of 
your own 1 When asked how he came to state this impu- 
dent falsehood, we are told that it was certainly a mistake t 

My Lords, we have heard of Mr. Hastings’ negligence 
with respect to his private affairs ; and, probably, great negli- 
gence with respect to private affairs may be very laudable 
with respect to some persons ; but can you believe that it is 
possible, that, with so short a time having elapsed as six weeks, 
he should not actually find out immediately an error of 
10,000/. in his own property, out of 20,000/., and should sup- 
pose he had lent the Company 20,000/. when he had lent them 
only 10,000/.? It is incredible ; and, if nothing but this were 
in proof against Mr. Hastings, the strong presumption in law 
and common sense will always lie against him who gives a 
false account of fact; and from this evidence, if there were 
no other against him but this, could he before a just Court 
escape ? 

And it is a little remarkable that all these three lacs 
were in the hands of Gunga Govind Sing. Why did he 
supply any of his own cash, as he pretended, when there 
were actually lying in the hands of Gunga Govind Sing three 
lacs, according to this account ? Let us go a little forwarder 
in this transaction. In the month of November, his memory 
is so bad that he thought that he had lent the Company 
20,000/., when, in point of fact, he had lent them only 
10,000/. Naturally, if six weeks had effaced part of this unwarrant. 
transaction from his memory, six weeks more effaced it a 
great deal more, and on the 5 th of January, about the same 
term, the next six weeks had effaced another 10,000/. from ofio,oow. um 
his memory, and he asks from the Company, not bonds for 
two lacs according to the then state of the business, or for 
one lac, according to the present state of the business, but 
he asks bonds for the whole three lacs ; another 10,000/. 
being erased from his memory ; and Mr. Hastings had supplied 
the Company with all the 30,000/. which had been applied 
to that service ! 

When we come forwarder in this transaction we ask what 
became of the remainder ? This kabulyat was for 40,000/. 

VOL. IV. V 
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to Mat 1704 . According to your own showing, you have only applied 
Balance of 20,000/, for the service of the Company: what is become of 
ciivS 1 from*^ e °^ er 20,000/.? The other 20,000/. is divided into two 
Dinagcppre. parts and stands upon two different grounds ; one, it seems, 
has been paid to Mr. Hastings' agent, Gunga Govind Sing ; 
the other does not appear to have been paid. 0 

Now, first, with respect to that which was paid ; it was 
paid into Gunga Govind Sing's hands so early as the month 
of August 1780. I am now addressing your Lordships in 
the month of May 1794, and I ask you— when, where, 
and how, Mr. Hastings ever applied that 10,000/. to the 
service of the Company? It is not pretended — there is not 
a tittle of evidence to show — that he has. Then am I not 
intitled to say, that, as far as we can consider this business 
juridically, I am to suppose that money to be actually in 
Mr. Hastings' possession, and even at the moment we are 
speaking, when he so boldly and so confidently asserts that 
none of this money was converted to his use, that 10,000/. 
is actually now in his possession ? Why am I not to suppose 
that ? Because, they say, there is another story about this 
10,000/. — that it is a balance left in the hand of Gunga 
Govind Sing ; that Mr. Hastings was extremely dissatisfied 
with him about this. 

This makes Mr. Hastings, not only negligent of his own 
affairs, but pretty negligent of the Company's affairs too ; 
for, if this 1 0,000/. was, as he says, never meant for his use 
and benefit, never taken on liis behalf, but taken by him 
merely as an instrument to convey it to the Company, then 
it is not negligence in his own private affairs but unpardon- 
able negligence in the Company’s affairs, that he has suffered 
Gunga Govind Sing to retain in his hand 10,000/. which he 
had received by Mr. Hastings’ direction upon the kabulyat 
from Dinagepore — Mr. Hastings introduces that — for the 
use of the Company. But, Gunga Govind Sing has given 
him unsatisfactory accounts with respect to his disposition 
of it. For some time we did not know from what this 
dissatisfaction had arisen between an accountant and his 
employer. Mr. Hastings states himself, as it were, a collector 
for the Company. He receives these presents as a factor 
for the Company, for their use and their benefit. My factor 
receives for my use and my benefit a large sum of money 
and an engagement for 40,000/. lie pays me only 20,000/. 
He excuses himself for not paying 10,000/. because he had 
not yet received it With respect to the other 10,000/. he 
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says — “ I did indeed receive it, but the person I employed 21 im. 
to receive it has given me very unsatisfactory accounts about 
it.” Should I not say — “You are answerable to me. Talk 
not to me of unsatisfactory accounts of other persons, but 
let me avail myself of that money which, you say, is for 
my use and benefit?" 

But, my Lords, we have had Mr. Larkins upon this part 
of the case too, and there is no part upon which he is not a 
material and useful evidence. He recollects Mr. Hastings’ 
dissatisfaction with Gunga Govind Sing, but he recollects 
what that arose from. He says Gunga Govind Sing had Allied ais- 
disposed of this lac of rupees in presents of diamonds and ?aSoo? f by 
other jewels to Mrs. Wheler, then wife and soon after widow vind^siniT 
to Mr. Wheler, the only other member of the Council {JJ 
besides Mr. Hastings. wilder. 

Now, with respect to the truth of this fact, we have 
nothing to do with it in this cause. I am informed that that 
lady docs most directly and peremptorily deny the truth of 
that fact ; and everything which 1 have heard of the cha- 
racter and reputation of this person, undoubtedly, leads me 
completely to believe her assertion, and to disbelieve any- 
thing that is placed against that, unless supported by some 
such proof as I could not resist. But, for the purpose of 
this transaction, it matters not whether that account be true 
or be false. I state it in order to make you see the strange 
and incomprehensible situation in which Mr. Hastings states 
himself to have stood with respect to these sums of money. 

Mr. Hastings received for the Company a kabulyat for 
40,000/. lie pays 20,000/.: he receives another 10,000/., 
and then is told — what ? That this has been made a present 
of to Mrs. Wheler. *A present from whom ? From Dina- 
gepore ? No ; Mr. Hastings received a present from 
Dinagepore for the Company. A present from whom ? 

From Mr. Hastings ? Did Gunga Govind Sing say, u I 
have this money of yours in my hand, but I did not think I 
could so well employ it as in giving it in a present to a lady, 
though you gave me no authority so to do ? ” Does Mr. 

Hastings mean to say that it was the Company’s money ; 
that Gunga Govind Sing was entrusted by him with the Com- 
pany’s money, and he could hear for a moment of his divert- 
ing the Company’s money in a present, and that it should not 
be a subject for instant inquiry and punishment if the fact was 
true? Till Mr. Larkins brought out this circumstance, he 
thought it better to leave it upon a general state of being 
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2 i May 1794. dissatisfied with Gnnga Govind Sing’s account We have 
the particulars now sworn to by Mr. Lai kins; that he had it 
from Mr, Hastings that Mr. Hastings told him at the time 
this is the account that Gunga Govind Sing had given him 
of this lac. 

^rther em- Then I would rest the point here and ask — can it be 
Gunga Go- possible that a man [is not] guilty of peculation and 
aup&ier?? corruption who, when he received money for the Company 
Mr!ua?t? f and was told by his agent that it was so abused as to be 
inga' guilt, diverted in a present to an individual lady, could proceed to 
employ and to reward the man who was his agent, and not 
think himself bound to give any further account of that 
money to the Company, nor consider himself as debited to 
the Company for it ? I defy any circumstance to make a 
more complete proof, of itself, if there were nothing else in 
the cause, of the very peculation and corruption which I 
state. 

But this is not all. What is become of the other lac ? 
Mr. Larkins suspects half of it to have been paid by 
Nundulol. Is is merely a suspicion of Mr. Larkins. Mr, 
Hastings has never told us so; he never wrote to the 
Directors so ; he never stated in any account that it was so. 
But, if it were, it would only reduce the balance to one half 
lac; which in some views might be of some consequence, 
but of none certainly in the view in which your Lordships 
will consider this matter. 

Mr’ Hast- There is another lac due. What is become of it ? It is 
SforS' not received. If Mr. Hastings received for the Company 
Sgjfc a security for 40,0007., was he not bound to pay over 
40,0007. to the Company ? If that security failed, and 
only 30,000/. instead of 40,000/. was *paid upon it, he was 
bound to give the Compuny surely the security. This part 
of the cause has not been argued much on the other side, 
because, I suppose, it is impossible to argue it. But, if a 
man has received a security for a sum in the capacity of 
agent to another, does it require an argument to show that 
he ought to pay the whole . amount in money or deliver the 
security for the remainder ? He has not done that, but 
possesses the security at this moment, by himself or agent. 
.And this is another direct contradiction to the assertion, that 
every farthing Mr. Hastings has received has been paid to 
the Company. I say, Mr. Hastings received cither 40,000/. 
or security for 40,000/. Only 20,000/. has been paid to the 
Company ;• and there is a frivolous excuse — or rather scan- 
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dalous excuse— as to 10 , 000 ?. With respect to the other, 21 mat 1794. 
nothing has been paid to the Company, nor the security for 
it, which, if it was their money, they were inti tied to till 
the money could be obtained. 

We have questioned not only Mr. Larkins, but Lord retention of 
Cornwallis upon the subject. We have asked whether he by Mr U n«Lt- 
ever heard of this kabulyat It was never stated by mss * 

Mr. Larkins to Lord Cornwallis, Sir John Macpherson, or 
Sir John Shore. This kabulyat has never made any part 
of the property or effects of the Company. If it has, show 
us where it existed — when brought to the account of the 
Company. If it has not, then I say, if the kabulyat is for 
40,000/., 20,000/. of that Mr. Hastings may have paid the 
Company ; 20,000/. he has either retained for himself or 
remitted it to other persons, which is the same thing ; and 
the Company have lost 20,000/. out of that 40,000/. which, 
according to Mr. Hastings’ reasoning, was the property of 
the Company and not of him. For your Lordships are too 
much conversant in the affairs of the world, and too much 
used to pecuniary transactions, not to know that it is impos- 
sible to make any distinction between money and securities 
for money, and that, if I receive securities for money, 
which I am bound to pay to another, if I do not pay the 
money itself, I am bound as much to restore him the secu- 
rity as if, had I received the money, I should have been 
to have paid it. Mr. Hastings has not delivered over the 
security ; and that shows that his assertion that this money 
was given to the Company is a falsehood, for the Company 
are not now in possession of it. 

My Lords, with respect to the Nuddea money, it is not 
within my knowledge that there is any such difference, gather de- 
With respect to the Patna money, there is again a difference respect of 
between the payment and the supposed engagement. The raoney!"* 
engagement is for 40,000/. ; the payment is 20,000/. I then 
call again upon Mr. Hastings and ask him — what is become 
of that deficiency ? If he had not received it he might say 
he could not have paid it, but he could have given in the 
security at least for that money ; and, till he has done that, 
how am I to know that he is not receiving instalments upon 
it? This account was. made up only to the year 1782; 
how do I know that Mr. Hastings has not received for 
himself all this money, which those persons engaged to 
furnish? If he has not, it makes no difference in the case ; 
for the assertion is equally false, that the Company has 
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st May m*. received it. If he was an agent for the Company in receiving 
these bribes or presents, he was an unfaithful agent ; for he 
received securities which he never made good, and he has 
never paid in the money or given any security which would 
enable the Company to coerce and enforce the payment. 

* And, notwithstanding the distinction of Mr. Larkins, by 

which he endeavoured to put the 10,000/. to Mrs. Wheler out 
of the question, and the 5,000/. to Nundulol, which made him 
reduce the balance to 25,000/., I assert that the balance is 
40,000/., which, till Mr. Hastings refunds to the Company or 
gives them the security originally given to him, I say, is in 
Mr. Hastings' hand and not the East India Company's. And 
therefore that fact is not true, that every rupee he has gained 
by these presents has been applied to the use of the Company 
and not retained to his own use. 

My Lords, with respect to this letter upon the Patna 
business I might make many more observations, if your 
Lordships* time was not an object of my consideration ; but I 
cannot help observing that the Counsel, with a view of catch- 
ing us in a mistake, if any such opportunity had offered, 
have supposed that we meant to say that all the history — all 
the narrative part of the letter, which is not immediately 
connected with the taking of money, was all false ; and they 
have gone, therefore, into a good deal of evidence to show 
that that part of the letter which stated the relation of the 
Baja of Berar to the Company — which stated the advantage 
to be derived from a donation of three lacs — that all that 
narrative part of the letter was not false, and that con- 
sequently we have not fulfilled our engagement to prove it 
to be so. 

Our engagement was no such thing. It was to prove that 
oi? m? Hast- to be f a ^ se which is connected immediately with the 
ment state 8 object of the Charge. But, if we had entered into such an 
respecting engagement, I admit we did not fulfil it ; — but the Counsel 
#em^ aof have fulfilled it for us! And they have brought evidence 
which shows that all that narrative part respecting Mudaji 
Bosla, the employment of these three lacs, and the ad- 
vantages to be derived from it, was completely false. I will 
not waste your Lordships' time with going at length into that 
transaction : I will state a very few facts for your con- 
sideration upon the subject, 

Mr. Hastings states that sixteen lacs was what Mudaji 
Bosla wanted ; “ but,*' he said, “ in this way of giving it as a 
private donation, less than sixteen will do to be given to him/' 
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From the papers the Counsel have brought, joined to those 21 mat 1791. 
which we insisted upon being read in reply, your Lordships 
will find that, so far from doing with less than sixteen lacs, 
as Mr. Hastings said he could by this mode of proceeding, 
the expense of the payment to the Raja of Berar turned out 
twenty-eight lacs. Sixteen lacs were given him directly in 
private donations, and ten were given in the shape of a loan, 
which the witness declared never had been repaid. So that, 
instead of Mr. Hastings having asserted truly that, by giving 
three lacs in this particular mode, less might answer the 
purpose of satisfying the Raja than the sixteen lie had 
demanded, the fact turns out to be directly the contrary ; 
for, instead of sixteen, the Company were obliged ultimately 
to pay twenty -eight lacs. 

With respect to the Mahratta peace and Mahratta war, ThoMnii- 
we were not allowed to bring the evidence we might wish, ** apcaco ‘ 
and we cannot go much into that subject ; but I beg to say 
that, upon the evidence actually before you, it appears that 
the same terms of peace — and better — might have been had, 
previous to the donation of those three lacs, than any that 
either could be then or that were obtained afterwards. It 
appears that, if the treaty of Poorundcr, which had been 
offered to be the basis of a treaty before the donation of 
these three lacs, had been accepted, a better treaty would 
have been made for the Company and the country than was 
made, notwithstanding the exertions of Colonel Camac’s 
detachment and the beneficial consequences stated to have 
resulted from the donation of those three lacs. If you look 
at the instructions which appear before you, and of which 
they have quoted a part, in order to show that these three 
lacs prevented us from having the question discussed upon 
the disgraceful subject of a tribute to the Mahrattas, you 
will see the disclosure of Mr. Hastings upon the evidence to 
be such as they state. But, if you look into the evidence 
which we produce, and which makes a part of the same 
business and the same papers, you will find an explicit 
declaration upon the part of the Government of Berar that 
they do not understand it in that light, and that they con- 
sider it as much for their honour that the tribute should be 
considered as a payment from us, as Mr. Hastings had stated 
he considered it as honourable from him. 

I cannot help remarking upon the singularity of circum- 
stances which has produced these instructions as a defence 
of Mr. Hastings. I cannot help remembering that there 
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m* existed a Secret Committee of the House of Commons, of 
which I had not indeed the honour to be a member, but of 
which some members in this House might be a part;— I 
believe some who sit as assessors to this House, in the 
gravest and most respectable characters, made a part. I 
know that they reported to us, the House of Commons, 
not these instructions ; for, when they discussed the whole 
of this business, they said they would not produce these 
instructions to the House, because they were so disgraceful 
Disgraceful to the British name and to the British cause. These in- 
Sfr. u uast- structions of Mr. Hastings, which were withheld from the 
struoUons. House of Commons because the very sight of them would 
reflect disgrace upon the British name in India — these are 
produced as his defence in this moment — these, which were 
concealed, I admit, not out of tenderness to him, but to the 
British name, which we are supposed in some degree to 
represent, arc now produced, not only as exculpation and 
defence, but as a kind of merit and set-off of his crimes ! 
oiM»r l HaMfr. t0 return to direct point of this present — I have 

lugs* ire- stated it to be to the amount which it was, and only one 
roceipt of half actually paid to the Company. But here I might recur 
from r i)t ent a g a * n to another defence of this present ; and hours of the 
nagepore. gentleman's speech opposite me are entirely done away by 
looking at one single date. These presents were taken for 
the service of the Company in times of difficulty and danger. 
Mr. Hastings did what is the last act of heroism he risked 
even his reputation for integrity and with respect to pecu- 
niary concerns for the sake of serving the Company in its 
difficulty and danger. He took these four lacs, it" seems, 
with a view of buying off the Raja of Berar, — with a view 
either of rendering Mudaji Bosla quite neuter in the war, 
or of converting him to the interests of Great Britain. 
For such an object, surely some irregularity might be 
connived at ; for such an object, some breach of an Act of 
Parliament surely may be forgiven — may be considered 
meritorious. 

When did Chimnagi Bosla appear with his father’s army ? 
In January, 1780, it appears from the evidence, this army 
appeared. But it is not the appearance of the army, but 
when was it that Mr. Hastings thought this sum necessary 
for the purpose of a donation to the Rajah of Berar, for the 
purpose of producing the beneficial consequences which he 
states that donation to have produced? I say, it is in the 
autumn of 1780. When this engagement was taken for the 
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money fr 9 m Dinagepore I cannot say; for this kabulyat 21 may 1794 , 
never has been, and, I believe in God, never will be pro- 
duced. I cannot say when, but it was prior to the spring of 
1779; because in the spring of 1779 payments were made 
upon it. So, in order to believe that Mr. Hastings did this 
with a patriotic and meritorious view, you must give him 
another quality besides all those great ones attributed to 
him, — you must give him a prophetic spirit also : you must 
suppose that he transgressed an Act of Parliament in 1779 ; 
that he forgot his duty to the Company and his country in 
appearance ; that he received that present contrary to the 
law; that he kept it secret from the Company; that he 
incurred at least the danger, in case of a discovery, of a sus- 
picion, which he could not repel, that he had peculated and 
acted improperly in respect to money and taken a present 
for his own use and benefit ; — that he incurred all this risk 
to his reputation, and broke an Act of Parliament in the 
month of February or March, 1779, because he foresaw that, 
in the month of October, 1780, a difficult service would occur 
for which precisely that sum would be necessary, and for 
which he could at that time provide no other means what- 
ever ! I must put it this way, or I must discharge from my 
mind all that part of the Counsel’s argument, which made 
no inconsiderable one in point of length and force, which is 
drawn from an opinion that Mr. Hastings ran the risk of^ 
calumny, as they call it, and subjected himself to those 
imputations, for the sake of providing for services necessary 
for the public. I say that, as far as appears, he took this 
money in February or March, 1779, and we do not find that 
the necessity upon which the taking of it is justified had 
occurred till the month of October, 1780. 

But was it necessary for this purpose at the time ? It 
appears from the evidence that undoubtedly, for such a sum 
as three lacs — the sum wanted — the Company could have 
raised it by their credit; that they could have raised it 
by a loan. If they could have raised it, would it not have 
been better to borrow so trifling a sum as 30,000/., if 
not upon so good terms as might be wished, than to have 
subjected their servants, for this receipt of money con- 
trary to the orders of the Directors and contrary to Act of 
Parliament, to a general discredit among the natives in 
general ? 

In the next present — I mean, that of Patna — as most of Present 
the same observations occur on the side of the defence, I from ratu<1 ’ 


Ability of 
the Com- 
pany to raise 
the money 
by loan. 
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2 i M at m*. conceive myself to have anticipated this by what I have 
said upon the subject of the Dinageporc money. There is 
also some argument in that case upon the word peshkush ; 
and it is stated that this was a peshkush. 

First of all, 1 think that they completely failed in their 
proof upon that subject, and that, when they show us some in- 
stances where the word peshkush is used in an engagement of 
this sort, 1 think, in every such instance, it appears distinctly 
to have been called peshkush by Mr. Hastings — whether 
with a view to the colouring of this transaction or what 
other view, I know not — but it is called so by nobody else; 
others calling it nazzaranas, which nearly answers in our 
language to the word presents or gifts. 

Not a posh* But there is another consideration that arises from this 
interpretation of peshkush. If it was a peshkush, why then 
it was, as they state, part of the agreement of Raja Kelleram, 
or Cullian Sing, or whoever it was, with the Company. It 
is a part of the rent for the lands. It is as much a part 
of the rent for the lands as if it had been a part of the 
annual rent, if it is to be understood upon the footing upon 
which the Defendant endeavours to put it ; because, in your 
own estates, whether you receive a larger annual rent, or a 
less, which is supplied by a fine upon renewal of your lease, 
it is equally a part of your income and produce of your 
estate. If I am to take it in this light, which the circum- 
stances do not support, 1 then say, what has become of the 
money? Mr. Hastings has taken an engagement for the 
rents of the land, which engagement was bad, for it has not 
been fulfilled. He took 40,000/. peshkush : he has received 

2o,ooo7. still and paid only 20,000/. What became of the remainder ; — 

Company? has Mr. Hastings it or not ? If he has it, why not pay it 
in to the Company ? If he has it not, why not give the 
security to the Company, in order that they may put the 
laws in execution, and by that kabulyat and security 
recover the money retained from them ? It may change in 
some degree the nature of the crime, but it cannot diminish 
the malignity of it, whether it is to be considered, as I 
consider it, as a present or bribe taken by Mr. Hastings for 
his own use, and partly converted to that of the Company 
in subsequent times ; or whether it be money that Mr. Hast- 
ings took as part of the rent or income of the Company, 
of which he paid them only one half, and for the other 
half of the whole has not only given them no security 
himself, but withheld the security which he had received 
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from the person, in tlie shape of a peshkush or in the shape 21 may 1794. 
of a fine. 

My Lords, the next present that comes to be considered Present of 
is that of the Wazir. I shall not dwell long upon this tllttedivmn 
subject ; because referring your Lordships to what was said lhe Wazir * 
upon a former occasion and to the defence will, I think, 
satisfy you with respect to the unjustifiableness of this 
measure. He accepts a present, as it is called by a strange 
perversion of terms, from the Wazir, at the time when he 
conceived the Wazir's necessities to be such as to justify 
his forcing him to those transactions which your Lordships 
have heard in the former Charges of thi§ impeachment ; and 
at that period, when he was forcing him to extort by 
violence from his mother — forcing him to extort by violence 
from all his nearest relations, and from those to whom he 
was most bound to pay respect and obedience, the sums of 
money you have heard — that was an opportunity which the 
Defendant thought a fit one, not to enrich the Company, 
but to enrich himself! You have heard that was an 
opportunity which the Defendant at your Lordships’ bar 
thought a fit one to extort from this Wazir 100,000/.; the 
disposition of which, indeed, he submits to the Company — 
which, I believe, he asks the Company to dispose of as a 
present to him. 

What are we to think of the mind of this man, who is 
held up at some times as so exalted and at other times as so 
fallen ? What can we think of this man, who is driven to that 
most shocking expedient which, if even justifiable, must 
have been that sort of justifiable act which no man could 
execute without the severest pain and torture — I mean that 
of forcing the Wazir to take by violence, and contrary to 
faith and treaty, the treasures from the Begums ? What can Hast . 
we think of the man who, at the very period while these 
transactions were either just passed or in action, should this sum as 
think that a fit opportunity for him to force 100,000/. from timCom” 1 
that miserable man, reduced to that extremity, and to ask pariy * 
the Company, not to apply it to their own use, but to give 
it him as a reward for his services ? The Company very 
properly have disallowed that claim ; but it cannot be denied 
that it was with that view the money was taken in that 
instance, since it was expressly requested of the Company, 

And I don't know, among the whole list of bribes, pecula- 
tions, &c., one that excites the indignation of feeling minds 
more than this, considering the terms under which it was 
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iiMitnoi exacted and the purposes to winch it was intended to be 
appropriated. That he should wish to be a participator in 
robbery and plunder ; — that he should not wish to say, when 
he is driven to those extremities, — <e it was for the sake of 
my country : I will at least make it clear that I have no 
personal interest in prosecuting — this is as inexplicable 
as the whole conduct of the Defendant is upon the subject 
of this money. 

destination ^ * s be observed that this 100,000/. is not all a present 
°r^ent *° ^ r * U ast * n gs*, but 10,000/. to Mrs. Hastings. I mention 
presen . f or p Ur p 08C 0 f showing your Lordships that, in the 

view of the donor, in the view of those who are the agents 
in it, and who paid this to Mr. Hastings — they at least 
could have no conception that it was a resource for the 
Company, but that it was a private and individual present ; 
and that, though that part as well as the rest may have been 
employed for public purposes afterwards, it is a complete 
proof of what was its original destination, and that it stands 
in the same light and predicament of corruption with the 
other presents which we have stated. 

3?an e from My Lords, I have done with these presents, which 
Nobkissin. Mr. Hastings says he converted to the use of the Company. 

I now come to one which is of a more singular and extra- 
ordinary nature than all the rest ; I mean, the present said 
to have been received from Eaja Nobkissin. "With respect 
to this present, if it were a loan, everything is dark and 
obscure — nothing more so than the time in which it was 
made. My Lords, Mr. Hastings said that he made this loan 
in the year 1783. There may, perhaps, be some reasons 
that induced the Managers to suspect that it was made at a 
time previous to the date which Mr. Hastings states, but 
upon that subject we have not laid any evidence before your 
Lordships ; but it was material for the Defendant to show 
E ram i n a- that his account of it was true in all particulars. Mr. Lar- 
i!orVini! lf ' kins was here. We asked Mr. Larkins, when it was? He 
could not recollect : — 

“Can you recollect within a month ?” — “ No.” “Within three 
months ? ” — " No.” “ Within six months ? ” — " No.” “ Why cannot 
you recollect ? ” — “ Because it is a long time since I have seen 
Mr. Hastings* books.” 

It appeared in the examination here that to this point 
Mr. Larkins bad been examined before the Committee of 
the House of Commons. It appeared also that, subsequent 
to his examination before the Committee of the House of 
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Commons, lie had held much conversation and intercourse 21 May 1794 . 
with the Defendant, his friends, his solicitors and his Coun- 
sel ; and yet, when we asked him whether he had been 
enabled from any reference to those books to ascertain the 
time, he said, he had made no such reference. “ How came 
you not ? " He said, he did not think he should be askecl 
the question. All this was put to him in the most pointed 
way imaginable, in order to produce from Mr. Larkins a 
declaration with respect to the date of that present, which 
might serve either to confirm or falsify Mr. Hastings' 
declaration upon the subject. 

The trial was adjourned : the Easter recess intervened. 

In that recess he had frequent opportunities of communi- 
cation with Mr. Hastings. I dare say he would not have 
been denied reference to his books, if the reference would 
have furnished matter for confirming Mr. Hastings’ state- 
ment of this fact; but, when examined again, he says, "I 
cannot say anything as to the time.” This was said to be in 
1783. He is asked, whether he was sure it was not in 1781 ? 

He cannot even answer that question in the negative, 
because, he says, Mr. Hastings' books from which it would 
appear have been long out of his possession. “ In whose 
possession are they ? ” — “ In the possession of Mr. Hastings 
and his agents” — with whom Mr. Larkins had repeated * 
converse and intercourse ; yet they never chose to open these 
books to him again, in order to enable him to ascertain the 
fact whether this present was in 1781 or 1783. 

There is another foot upon this subject which is much less Version 
doubtful. Mr. Hastings says directly that this he solicited of the tSns- 
as a loan, and accordingly a bond was brought, properly filled actl011 ' 
up, for him to sign ; but Nobkissin, upon what principles we 
Europeans are at a loss to conceive — but Nobkissin said — 

“ For God's sake, don’t let this trifle of 30,000/. be a loan 
between you and me ! Take it as a present. I had rather 
give it you as a present than lend it you as a loan.” And, 
in point of fact, with respect to the poor man, I believe it 
has turned out much the same whether a present or a loan. 
However, Mr. Hastings says that Nobkissin then said' — 

“ don't take it as a loan : don't give me your bond: I desire 
you won't give me your bond ; ” and therefore that he did 
take it as a present, for the purpose that he states in his 
letter from the Ganges. 

Now Mr. Larkins is come to England, what does he^ v ^| erof 

say? He, like many Indian witnesses, is not confident in his MnLarldS* 

evidence. 
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n Mat im memory of money transactions. His general answers are — 
f€ X may have said/' and w I might have recollected," and 
" such a thing might have struck me.” 1 am sure, to such 
of your Lordships as are curious at all in grammatical in- 
quiries, it cannot have escaped your observation that there is 
a new dialect in the English language, which, I suppose, will 
in future times be called the Indian dialect. Many of your 
Lordships know that, in the Greek language, there are many 
dialects, and it is the peculiar character of one of them — 
I believe, the Doric— possibly, on account of the sim- 
plicity of manners of those who spoke the dialect in general, 
that, instead of using a subjunctive, [they used the indi- 
cative mood]. The Indian dialect, not being spoken in 
general by persons of such pastoral simplicity, is directly 
the reverse ; and where an Englishman in England would 
answer in the plain indicative mood — “ I did " or “ I did 
not," they always use the conditional — “ I might not,” 
“ I should not,” or may be, I might not," or “ may be, I 
could not/' I mention this in this particular instance, to 
show that Mr. Larkins quits his Indian dialect and assumes 
the English dialect — the indicative mood. Upon this occa- 
sion — in this instance almost only — he speaks positively: he 
says : — 

• “There were bonds executed by Mr. Hastings. I know there were 
bonds. I am sure there were bonds.” 

His decift- Now, almost the only point on which he speaks in this old 

bonds were English confidence and dialect is, that he knows there were 

Sobkissin. b<> n &3 from Mr. Hastings to Nobkissin for these sums. Mr. 

Hastings, in his account of this transaction, implies that 
there was no bond at all ; that he borrowed the money; that 
a bond was brought to him properly filled up ; that Nobkissin 
desired he would not sign it ; and that, in fact, no bond was 
executed. I need not comment upon this additional false 
account of Mr. Hastings with respect to this transaction. 
There are so many that it is difficult to state one stronger 
than the other, but yet I must confess that, in my way of 
viewing the subject, this appears to me the strongest of all. 
And one cannot conceive it possible that an innocent man 
who had borrowed a sum for which he had given bonds, 
which is certainly true according to Mr. Larkins’ account, 
especially if any dispute remains between him and the 
individual about the money — I say that it is impossible that 
without guilt he should declare that direct falsehood, that 
he was desired by Nobkissin to sign no bond and did sign 
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none, when the fact is, according to the evidence of his own 21 may 17^. 
friend, Mr. Larkins, that he did sign two, in which Mr. 

Larkins is absolutely certain at this distance of time. Upon 
this subject there is more evidence also. Where the bonds 
are now, whether in Mr. Hastings’ possession, or Nobkissin’s, 
or in whose, is a point which may be discussed in other 
places but with which I have nothing to do. 

Mr. Larkins tells you that he knows also that Nobkissin 
did, a very little while before Mr. Hastings' departure from 
India, solicit him for these bonds again. Mr. Larkins says, 
he knows there were bonds ; he know’s Nobkissin solicited 
for the return of them; or, in other words, that Nobkissin 
considered this not as a present but a loan. Mr. Hastings Contrary^ 
comes to the bar of the House of Commons and declares on the part 
there solemnly that it was originally a loan, but converted, at iu^. r ' * Iast ’ 
Nobkissin’s desire, into a present ; and, so far from its being 
possible for Nobkissin to ask him for the return of any bonds, 
that, in point of fact, he never did execute any bonds 5 
Nobkissin having waived all desire of his executing any such 
security. Upon the face of it, there is guilt so strong that it is 
not necessary for me to mark and stigmatise this transaction. 

But with respect to the application of this money ; — here njs pretext 
it is not pretended that Mr. Hastings has applied the money tho money * 
to the use of the Company. Mr. Hastings in this instance use! 18 ° wn 
has directly applied it to his own use. But he writes from 
the Ganges and says, that he applies now to the justice of the 
Company, since he finds applying to their generosity is in 
vain. Since they would not give him the 100, 000?. of the 
Wazir’s, he resolved to take this 30,000/. of Nobkissin's, and 
he says, c< I set against it a variety of charges.’' I will not 
waste your Lordships’ time in going into these charges ; but, 
you observe, Mr. Hastings himself declares that they were 
charges he had never meant to bring against the Company ; 
and therefore you must conceive that this present from 
Nobkissin is taken for himself directly, because these charges 
which he sets against it would not otherwise have been 
brought against the Company. When you look at these 
charges, you will see many of a nature which could not be 
brought against the Company. 

My Lords, I don’t know enough upon the subject either to 
praise or to blame ; I don't mean to dispute the merit Mohamme* 6 
of Mr. Hastings in his munificence with respect to a Mo- my. acade * 
hammedan academy ; but I know, if he had no orders from 
the Company with respect to such an institution, that he 
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it Mat 1794 . had no right to spend their money upon it; and I know 
from the records of Parliament that, when Lord Macclesfield 
stated, as an extenuation of money taken in the form of pre* 
sents which were contrary to law — when he stated his 
munificence to the English college and university, that 
argument was set at nought, as, I think, it deserved to be. I 
am sure that this Mohammedan academy at Calcutta had 
no right to stand in a more favourable light with your Lord- 
ships. But, when I look into it further, 1 sec a great deal for 
For houses houses for aides-de-camp. I find that a matter for which he 
Mmpt es * d0m * n a manner settled with the Company some years before ; 

— that he had stated that the money for the hire of their 
houses was not sufficient and desired it to be increased, and 
it was increased. And yet, when he comes to state this 
account, I find no deduction from the general expense of 
houses for aides-de-camp; I find no deduction of what had 
been paid more than had been formerly paid, since the new 
regulation that had taken place at his desire, but I find the 
money all laid out generally — “ the houses for aides-de-camp , 
etc./' not only previous to the time when the allowance was 
increased, but subsequent to that time; and that there is 
also an interest upon it charged. I find all this is made up 
in the careless way in which one might naturally suppose an 
account to be made which was never intended to be brought 
against the Company. 

You will find, in the evidence upon the subject of these 
aides-de-camp , a most extraordinary defence indeed of these 
expenses. And it is material your Lordships should know 
for what it is that you are desired either to justify or to ex- 
tenuate the illegal custom of taking money. It is not for 
the general services of the Company, but to set against par- 
ticular charges of Mr. Hastings, and particularly that charge 
with respect to finding houses and habitations for his aides- 
de-camp. — Look : it is in page 2197 of the printed 
Minutes : — 

His appli- "The Governor General says, * It is with great reluctance that I call 
cation of upon the Board for assistance in a matter which may be considered as of 
patronage a private nature, although inseparable from the station of every member 
of this Government, ana more especially from that of the chief magis- 
trate. The object which I allude to is, that of patronage in the military 
line, which the members of _ the Board can only exercise the privilege of 
collectively — -and that not in many instances — or individually, by their 
influence with the Commander-in-Chief, in proportion to the degree of 
cordiality which may subsist between them. I do not mean to censure 
an institution which has been judged expedient by our superiors. X 
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shall only request the attention of tlic Board to my own situation. 21 May 179 

Called upon continually by persons of high rank and station, both in 

the national and in the Company's councils, to protect and prefer their 
friends in the army, and by the merits and services which nave conic 
under my personal knowledge and observation, I suffer both pain and 
humiliation at the want of power to reward the meritorious or to show a 
proper attention to the wishes of rav superiors, without having recourse 
to means which must be considered as incompatible with the dignity of 
my station/ 

This I take from the Defence. So that, when we accuse Corrupt na- 
Mr, Hastings of having taken, contrary to law, the present transaction, 
from Nobkissin, lie says, “ it was necessary to satisfy the 
charges which I had incurred by a number of aides-de- 
camp and then he states that the number of aides-de-camp 
Was necessary for his military patronage, in order to comply 
with the requisitions of persons of high rank and station — 
in order to satisfy some of your Lordships — in order to 
satisfy some of the members of the House of Commons — in 
order to satisfy the King’s ministers — in order, in short, to 
make court improperly, at the expense of his duty, with 
those before whom he hereafter might come to be judged, or 
by whom he ought to be accused, or by whom he ought to 
be recalled. He states this inference as a justification of 
another direct corruption, in receiving a sum of money con- 
trary to the duty of his situation and to the regulation of an 
Act of Parliament. 

My Lords, I am sure you will not suffer him to apply this 
to you, and you will not feel that if, at any period, any of 
you may have recommended persons — as many may inno- 
cently and meritoriously have done — to the patronage of the 
Government of India, you authorise them to increase that 
patronage, and increase charges for the patronage of those 
persons, which are afterwards to be set against presents taken 
contrary to Act of Parliament, and which are supposed to 
be taken for the mere purpose of defraying those charges 
incurred from the motives stated in that minute. This 
present of Nobkissin — if it is to be called so — stands, there- 
fore, upon a singular footing. He has taken that for himself. 

He has kept it to himself, lie has not accounted for it to 
the public. He states charges and says, “ they are charges 
which have been subsequently allowed to subsequent Go- 
vernors.’* If they had, how had they been allowed ? At the 
time they had been incurred. They had been stated regu- 
larly, month after month, and admitted, where they had 
been admitted. That is the mode of doing business fit to 
such a situation. But what is the Defendant's mode ? He 
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21 Mat 17 W. was thirteen years in the situation. He makes no account, 
but, happening to receive 30,000/. which he chooses to keep 
to himself, he huddles together a number of charges, at a 
time when there was no power in the Company to deckle 
whether they were fit to be incurred and discharged — he 
huddles them altogether and sets them against this present, 
which, in open defiance of law — in open defiance of his con- 
struction of law — in open defiance of every principle he has 
set up in his defence, he has received from Nobkissin — a 
present for his own use and benefit, supposing it to be a 
present ; if it be not a present, it is an extortion, or a fraud, 
or a mixture of both. 

Tmocha- Jf it be true that Mr. Hastings asked this as a loan of 
Nobkissm’s Nobkissin, why does it not continue as a loan ? Not, as 
payment. ]\| r Hastings tells you, because Nobkissin, when the bond 
came to be filled up, desired it to be so considered ; for that 
is disproved by Mr. Larkins, who swears that bonds were then 
given. What has Nobkissin since done to convert that which 
was originally a loan into a present ? Have they proved that 
this, which was a loan from Nobkissin, was converted into a 
present by his consent ? Where have they proved it ? And 
does it not rather appear that in this instance it was not, 
properly speaking, a present ; it was not* properly speaking, 
a bribe ; but, originally, a loan gained by extortion, and 
converted by fraud into the possession of Mr. Hastings ? 
accouuts of ^ ter having troubled your Lordships so long upon this 
thotranaac- part of the subject, 1 should wish to conclude it, hut it is 
by absolutely necessary just to refer your Lordships' attention 

again to the different accounts Mr. Hastings, at different 
periods, has given of this transaction. I hope this letter of 
the 22d of May, 1782, is not out of your recollection ; that 
you do not forget the light style in which he talks of these 
businesses, and says, — “ what my reasons for this were or 
for that I [cannot say] : may be I had no reason at all, or 
have now forgotten and so on. I hope you do not forget 
that letter from the Ganges, where he states his extreme 
poverty, in direct contradiction to former professions,* some 
of which state the Governor Generals to be a place sufficient 
to satisfy any desires whatever ; and in other places he says, 
he could retire with such a competence as would satisfy his 
moderate desires. But I wish you, above all, to recollect 
the letter from Cheltenham and all the observations that 
arise from it. 

In May, 1782, Mr. Hastings states these transactions to 
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the court of Directors. The. court, in answer, write letters simatwm. 
which Mr. Hastings interprets into some degree of disappro- — 
bation of his conduct; but he leaves Calcutta, having re- Ho leaves 
ceived those letters, and leaves India, without making any Jut SiraSt* 
answer whatever to them and without giving them any fur- j^£ y ati011 
ther explanation upon the matter. When lie was in India, 
with Mr. Larkins at his right hand and Gunga Govind mA cr ‘ 
Sing at his left, and when Cantoo Baboo was close to him, 

- — when he had all the means whatever of furnishing infor- 
mation upon this subject, he leaves India without giving the 
Directors one tittle of information. He then comes to Great 
Britain. One should have expected that the last thing he 
would have done before he left Calcutta would have been, to 
have made up his account upon all those subjects 5 to have 
made a statement so clear that it would be impossible for his 
worst enemy to cavil at it ; and that the first thing he would 
have done upon his arrival would have been, to have gone 
to the India House and stated the whole of that matter, and 
then have offered himself bond fide, as lie had offered before 
when at a distance, to any interrogatories upon the subject 
which might be put to him, either upon oath or upon honour. 

No such thing ! He makes up no account : he takes no 
notice of this letter : he returns to England ; and, when he 
is put in mind of this by the Directors, he seems surprised 
that they should employ themselves * upon such a foolish 
matter, and then he refers them to Mr. Larkins upon the He refers to 
subject. And, when Mr. Larkins comes to England himself, Mr - Larkins * 
he tells you fairly and directly that he knew nothing of the 
matter, more than what he learned from Mr. Hastings on the 
22d of May, 1782. 

Now, if you look to his evidence upon that subject, you Hr.Larkins* 
will see what he learned. Had he books — papers — accounts — knowierSo 
to compare, with respect to all these transactions ? No ; two ]5,2 10aubfc 
persons came into the room, Cantoo Baboo and a munshi. 

Cantoo Baboo reads something in the Bengal language, 
which Mr. Larkins, understanding that language but mo- 
derately, thinks he understands, and sets down. The munshi 
tells him something else, which He translates from the papers 
read to him-— the one in Persian, the other in Bengali. And 
when he comes to be interrogated here, he states fairly that, 
with regard to what these papers contain, except what he 
heard read in the presence of Mr. Hastings, with regard to 
the dates, authenticity, or any collation or comparison of 
them which might have made for the purpose of verifying 
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si May 1704. or falsifying them, he knows nothing ; but he saw Mr. Ilast* 
ings give one scrap of paper to the Persian munshi and 
another to Cantoo Baboo. And this is the only account 
which Mr. Hastings, who once ottered himself to interroga- 
tions upon oath and upon honour, has — through Mr. Larkins 
to whom he referred — given of these transactions. 

What, then, must be the fair interpretation of that ? He 
could not bear the situation he was in ; and lie could make 
no answer without discovering his guilt and subjecting him- 
self to punishment. When asked in India he makes no 
answer, but he comes to Great Britain. When asked in 
Great Britain he refers to Mr. Larkins, whom he must know 
we should find equally ignorant upon the subject. Mr. Lar- 
kins returns us that account, such as it is; and he comes 
here and explains it, and says, lie had it from accounts kept 
by different men in different languages, and from Mr. Hast- 
ings, and he relies entirely upon the scraps they read ; and he 
translated some scraps they read to him. 

In page 2772,— 

fnJsWHmv “What reason had you, when you mentioned in your letter the dis- 
tions to Mr. satisfaction of Mr. Hastings at the excuses of Gunga Govind Sing, for 
Larkins as not mentioning at that time the causes of the dissatisfaction ; namely, 
tureoftho what the excuses were?”—" Because it did not come within the de scrip- 
evidence to tion given of the information that I was to give.” “ Description given 
be given. fcy whom?” — “ I mean tho description given in the requisition.” 

So that it appears that, when Mr. Hastings referred 
the Company, as it seems, ingenuously and openly, to 
Mr. Larkins, and wrote to Mr. Larkins to declare all he 
knew, he wrote to him a particular requisition to state 
again those facts he had before stated. But when we asked 
Mr. Larkins, why he did not state what appeared to be the 
material facts; what were those excuses Gunga Govind 
Sing had made, and with which Mr. Hastings was dissatis* 
fled ; he said, 

" That did not come within the requisition made to me.” “ By whom 
was the requisition made?” — “ By Mr. Hastings.” 

Therefore that was not what Mr. Hastings desired him to 
disclose. Mr. Hastings de&red him to disclose partially and 
not generally, but did not ask him to disclose that further 
part generally which he had disclosed at the bar, with 
respect to these excuses and all the circumstances that 
attended this account. And it must have struck your Lord- 
ships that, at the time when Mr. Larkins received this- 
account— the 22d of May — in what peculiar circumstances 
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it was Mr. Hastings had received this money from engage - 21 May mi* 
meats, kabulyats, that were not produced to Mr. Larkins. 

He had received them through the means of Gunga Govind 
Sing. He was not present, Mr. Larkins says. So the 
agent through whom these presents passed was not present, 
and securities which engaged for them were not produced. 

Mr. Crofts, into whose hands it must be paid, was not pre- 
sent also, and Mr. Larkins was nothing but a mere instru- 
ment in setting down a translation of what somebody read 
to him from an Hindustani paper, without any opportunity 
of* examination or cross examination, without any comparison 
to vouch their authenticity, and without the presence of any 
one of the agents who had either received them from 
Mr. Hastings or to whom Mr. Hastings had paid them for 
the benefit of the Company. 

My Lords, it cannot have escaped your Lordships’ notice, ^tonous 
that, in the whole of these transactions, it now appears, of oun?» y 
beyond the possibility of doubt, what indeed we thought we CovmdSin »* 
had sufficiently proved to your Lordships before, that Gunga 
Govind Sing was the agent and factor for Mr. Hastings in 
all these corrupt and illegal transactions, as we call them — 
in all these secret and, at least, delicate transactions, as 
they are called by the Defendant and his Counsel. We 
have shown you that, acting in that capacity of agent and 
factor to Mr. Hastings, he was either not faithful to Mr. 

Hastings, or, with the connivance of Mr. Hastings, not faith- 
ful to the Company. We have shown you that either he 
took securities which were not good, because they did not 
produce what they engaged to produce, or that, having taken 
such securities, he did not avail himself of them, at least for 
the sum of 30,000/. ; inasmuch as it appears that 20,000/. of 
the Patna money, if we are to credit the account given by 
the other side, remains unpaid, and 10,000/. of the Dinage- 
pore money. We perceive further that, with respect to the 
remaining 10,000/. of the Dinagepore money, he acted still 
more directly unfaithfully with respect to Mr. Hastings, or, 
by his connivance, with respect to the Company; for though 
he did receive the 10,000/., we find he did divert it from its 
proper purpose, as belonging to Mn Hastings or the Com- 
pany, by converting it into jewels, which, he states, either 
truly or falsely, were to be given to Mrs. Wheler. What 
then must we think of Gunga Govind Sing ; — not merely of 
him whose character lias been decided with one voice by 
witnesses at your bar, but what do you think with respect 
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81 Mat vm. to Mr. Hastings’ opinion ? I know men will have partialities, 
~ and trust to the good opinion they have of individuals 
against all public report and public opinion ; but, if the 
Council thought ill of Gunga Govind Sing, is it not clear 
that Mr. Hastings thought ill of him ? Did he not know 
that he had given him unsatisfactory excuses for so large a 
sum as 10,000/.? Did he not know that the excuse he made 
was an avowal of a most enormous abuse — that he had given 
the money either of the Company or of Mr. Hastings to 
Mrs. Wheler ? What then are we to look for ; — indignation 
—-removal — punishment ? No I one of the last actions of 
Mr. Hastings' government in "Bengal is an application in 
favour of Gunga Govind Sing — in favour of this man, 
standing in all these suspicious circumstances ! 

Application The minutes of the late Governor General — page 1192 
ijy Mrf Hast* ^ ie Panted Evidence: — 

“The Governor General. — The regret which I cannot but feel of re- 
linquishing the service of my honourable employers would be much 
embittered were it accompanied by the t inflection that 1 had neglected 
the merits of a man who deserves no less of them than of myself, 
Gunga Govind Sing, who from his earliest youth had been employed in 
the collection of the revenues, [and] was about eleven years ago selected 
for his superior talents to fill the office of dewan to the Calcutta Com- 
mittee. He has from that time, with a very short intermission, been the 
principal native agent in the collection of the Company’s revenues, and 
I can take upon myself to say that he lias performed the duties of his 
office with fidelity, diligence and ability. To myself he has given 
proofs of a constancy and attachment which neither the fearB nor ex- 
pectations excited by the prevalence of a different influence could shake, 
and at a time too when these qualities were so dangerous that, far from 
finding them amongst the generality of his countrymen, I did not in- 
variably meet with them amongst my own.” 

This is the character which Mr. Hastings gives of Gunga 
Govind Sing. This is the application he makes in his favour, 
as one of the last acts which he did while resident in Asia. 
He commends him, not only generally, but specifically com- 
mends him, for his diligence and for his fidelity. How dili- 
gent he was you may have perceived by two lacs remaining 
in balance in the Patna business and one lac in the Dina^c- 
pore. With regard to good fidelity, how faithful he was 
you may perceive, if you believe Mr. Hastings and Mr. Lar- 
kins, who tell you that he had received, so early as August, 
1780, 30,000/. from Dinagepore ; that he paid 20,000/. in 
October; and that from that day to this he has paid no 
more, but diverted the remaining 10,000/. for a present, 
unauthorised by any person to whom, upon any supposition, 
the money could belong. 
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If this is Mr. Hastings' idea of diligence — if this is 21 may 1794. 
Mr. Hastings' idea of fidelity — I do not wonder that he 
should think it strange indeed that he should be an accused 

E erson in this country, because undoubtedly his ideas must 
e as wide and as distinct from ours as the places in which 
he has acted are distant, in point of space, from that in which 
we have accused him. Our notion of diligence would have 
been, that Gunga Govind Sing should not have lost a 
moment in realising the balances that were due ; that, if he 
could not do that, he should state to the Company or 
Mr, Hastings why he had not been able so to do, and 
surrender into their hands the securities, that they might 
avail themselves of them. Our ideas of fidelity would have 
been, that he should have given that 10,000/. in the way 
Mr. Hastings or the Company directed him, and, above all, 
that he should not give it in a corrupt present to the wife of 
one of the Council, without any authority from Mr. Hast- 
ings or one of the Council so to do. It is necessary for the 
remaining part of these charges that you keep in memory 
what Gunga Govind Sing had done — to what actions of 
Gunga Govind Sing Mr. Hastings was privy at the time 
he so recommends him. We have read the periods when 
he appointed him to the great offices of trust, particu- 
larly, as I shall have occasion to state to your Lordships 
with respect to the fourteenth Article of the charge. Fourteenth 

I have very little to trouble your Lordships with upon that the charge, 
subject. The Counsel on the other side have supposed that 
the gist of our cause, upon that subject, lay in a supposed 
concealment of Mr. Hastings from his colleagues of the cir- 
cumstance of an offer from the Wazir of ten lacs. It cer- its purport, 
tainly did not consist in that. We stated, not that he had 
concealed it positively from his colleagues, but that he had 
not done what it was his duty to have done — that he had 
not stated it publicly to the Board ; and we brought that the 
rather to illustrate the strange and unaccountable conduct 
of Mr. Hastings, in every matter which has any relation to 
pecuniary transactions. In all the transactions we have 
been discussing hitherto, you will observe that his system 
was, to conceal from all his colleagues every part of a trans- 
action which related to a receipt of presents ; but, in some, 
he boasts he communicated them by private letters to the # 

‘ Company. 

With respect to this of the Wazir, in February, 1782, he 
takes a directly contrary course. He docs communicate it 
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21 Mat 1794. indeed to his colleagues, but keeps it a perfect secret from 
the Company. AVe stated this as an instance of inconsis- 
tency, in order to drive him to an explanation upon what 
principle in one case he held a conduct so diametrically 
opposite to that which he held in others, if there was not -a 
real distinction in the different cases ; and if, what we admit 
to be the case in the last present — I mean, his intention to 
refuse it — was not the real reason, why his conduct was 
totally different from and diametrically opposite to what he 
had held upon former cases, where, we contend, he had 
intended to receive to his own U 3 e and to appropriate to his 
own benefit. 

uouS nt ° f The Counsel upon this occasion have, however, stated one 
s * argument which it is worth your Lordships’ while to attend 
to. They have said, and I am surprised they should have 
thought it would make for their client to say, that your 
Lordships will perceive from this instance, what I am sure I 
was never desirous to deny, but always contended as a part 
of our case, that it is exceedingly possible that a prince — 
a great man or a little man — in that country, might be 
willing to give a sum to a Governor General which he was 
unwilling to give the Company publicly. And a great deal 
of argument is used by Mr. Dallas upon this ground : — you 
sec that,- when the W azir understood it was a present for 
the Company, the AVazir would not give it ; and therefore 
you see the merit of Mr. Hastings in all the former transac- 
tions, because, if he bad then done as we contend he ought 
to have done — if he had stated openly that what he received 
he received for the Company, he would have had no receipts 
at all ; and then consequently the Company would not have 
availed itself of those sums which, according to Mr. Dallas, 
it has. 

Admission The moment I heard that argument I was surprised, be- 
lt of fmud 1 cause it proves directly that all the former transactions were of 
Soffit a fraudulent nature ; for it admits directly that, in the case of 
all those former sums, Mr. Hastings received them by persons 
who thought they were giving to him, though in fact they 
were giving to the Company, and who would not have given 
to the Company if they had known that had been their 
destination. Then, upon the face of it, it is admitted that 
* all these former transactions were frauds — pious frauds, if 
they were for the benefit of the Company ; but were frauds, 
as I contend, of a black dye, inasmuch as they robbed several 
individuals of money upon false pretences ; taking that for 
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the Company which individuals would never have given if it 21 may hoi. 
were known it was for the Company. They gave it upon a 
supposition it was to be for the profit and use of the 
Governor General. 

Many considerations arise out of tins state of things. You 
cannot believe that a man would give money to an individual 
which he refuses to the public, unless he expected some 
services from that individual. What must be the general 
opinion of this practice would spread over India — that the 
Governor General was corrupt ; that lie would receive for 
his own use and advantage money which they would refuse 
to the Company ; and that they must expect consequently 
a correspondent return. This serves to throw a colour of a 
different nature from what the gentleman states, because it 
serves to prove that every such transaction was a direct fraud 
upon the person who gave his money 5 that he was inveigled 
into paying money upon a false pretence, and with hopes 
which never were meant to be satisfied, but which it is con- 
tended, for the honour of Mr. Hastings, were in every instance 
disappointed. 

I never till this instant heard that it was a justification of guilt 
a corrupt transaction, that you did not perform your part of b| g Kcii l 
the contract 1 I never till this instant heard, of those who had of *wth. 
dealt corruptly, that their crime was extenuated by failing in 
fidelity to the persons with whom they corruptly bargained 1 
But it will be said, Mr. Hastings did not bargain. I say tlmt 
tlfe gentleman conversant with the law qf England will well 
understand that, if [the person] did not openly and explicitly 
bargain for it, when he gave the money to the Governor 
General which he would refuse to the Company, it must be 
supposed that he was to receive some countenance, favour 
or indulgence, in consideration of the gift he made. And if 
the Governor know r s that that was his opinion — and they 
state that he did, because they state he would give that to 
him which he refused to the Company — then I say, he was 
by fair implication a party to that corrupt bargain, and did 
virtually bargain to give to those persons some effect and 
consideration for the bounty that they, in their opinion, 
bestowed upon him and not the Company. If it is proved, 
as they contend afterwards, that in no instance did he favour 
him from whom he received it, I conceive that an aggrava- 
tion and not an extenuation of his guilt ; for it only shows 
that, in addition to a disobedience to the law, in addition to 
a disobedience to his master, he added fraud with respect to 
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those with whom he contracted, and received the money from 
poor, unfortunate and simple, individuals, -who thought they 
gave it for a valuable* consideration, which he determines in 
no instance and upon no occasion to pay. I shall, therefore, 
leave the fourteenth Article, with only that observation upon 
it, which is an observation the Counsel suggested, because I 
don’t recollect that they have adduced any new evidence 
upon the subject of that Article. 
th With respect — and this is the last point with which I have 

to trouble you — with respect to the other Article, I mean, 
the seventh, which concerns the revenues, there also very 
little evidence has been brought upon the part of the De- 
fendant But, my Lords, the Counsel have taken three 

f articular points, which they have discussed, and upon which 
shall make very few observations. 

aniiijT° ftho The first is the appointment of amins, in which they 
suppose us to have been incorrect. When they state the 
extravagant power given to those amins, and when they 
come to contradict us, what do they do ? They produce a 
letter from the Council General to the provincial council, 
in which they put them virtually under the direction of 
these amins ; they order them to punish those against whom 
the amins should complain ; in which, in point of fact, they 
order the council to do what we have stated was in the 
power of the amins. Now, whether your Lordships will be 
satisfied with this distinction I know not : I am perfectly 
sure I am not satisfied with it. I am perfectly sure that,4n 
my way of considering the thing, little difference can be 
made as to the charge of corruption, whether Mr. Hastings 
directly appointed amins with distinct power so to act, or 
whether, having appointed amins, lie afterwards gave direc- 
tions to the other servants of the Company to act under the 
direction of those amins, and to inflict such punishment as 
in the opinion of those amins shall seem proper. 

If your Lordships will refer to the evidence upon that 
subject, which is in page 1297, you will find that, though 
only such things arc to be done — which your Lordships will 
find in page 1288— as shall receive the sanction of the 
Board, they are to be in the name of the Governor General. 
And the Counsel have spent some argument in showing the 1 
distinction between what might be done in his name only 
[and] after sanction given to it by the Board. Then conies 
the sentence upon which we rest : — “ and the control of it 
*—this office-— - “ is to be committed to his immediate' charge/’ 
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So that the control of this office was committed to the 2 imat 1794. 
immediate charge of the Governor General, and conse- 
quently liable to all that part of the Charge which states the 
corrupt motive for this transaction, which was intended to Cormpt 
put these amins entirely under the distinct control of the ti^appoint- 
Governor General, as distinct and separate from his Council. numi * 

The next point is a short one also ; I mean, the destruc- 
tion of the provincial councils. I will not remind your cw mun- 
Lordships of all I said upon that subject. The gentleman C1 s 
has prudently avoided answering for the greater and most 
material part of it ; he is only called to state that, with 
respect to the provincial councils, Mr. Hastings, though he 
did entertain a good opinion of them in 1776, might possibly 
change his opinion in 1781. Change of opinion was not 
what we imputed to him only. But we did state and do 
restate, that it is something extraordinary that, with an 
opinion such as he stated in 1776 of the excellency of this 
institution, conceiving it to be so perfect that he wished an 
Act of the British Parliament to render it perpetual, within 
a few years afterwards, without adducing any arguments for 
the change of that opinion, without showing a change of 
circumstances and of time, which are generally the causes of 
a real or the pretence for prevaricating changes of opinion — 
without stating any change in the times or in the circum- 
stances — he docs really, of his own authority, abolish that 
which he thought so perfect that he wished it to be per- 
petuated by a British Act of Parliament. But that is the 
only part they have endeavoured to answer. They have 
left out this material intervening consideration, that, in con- 
sequence of a dispute between him and Mr. Francis, where 
he certainly states a much more favourable opinion of this 
provincial council than Mr. Francis, the Company do spe- 
cially forbid the abolition of these provincial councils. ofuinjciSw. 

In page 1165 of the printed Minutes they say; — 

“ If you are fully convinced that the establishment of provincial coun- 
cils has not answered, nor is capable of answering, the purposes intended 
by such institution, we hereby direct you ”■ — 

what? — to dissolve them, and to form a new plan, and to 
establish that new plan ? No ! — 

“ direct you to form a new plan for the collection of the revenue and to 
transmit the same to us for our consideration.” 

The Directors then seem to be apprehensive lest any bad 
Opinion of the provincial councils should be made a pretext 
for abolishing that institution and substituting another in its 
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place. ‘They therefore, upon the consideration of this ques- 
tion, say, — 

If you should he convinced that this plan is fund amen tally had, form 
a new plan, but do not put it into execution ; send it to us for our con- 
sideration/* 

And there it was that we laid the blame upon Mr. Hastings, 
— that he did this, not only in contradiction to his own 
opinion in 1776, but he did it in defiance of the orders of the 
Company as well as in contradiction to his former opinion, 
and thereby did commit a crime and misdemeanour ; since a 
disobedience to the Company, [obedience to which] was 
enjoined by Act of Parliament, is a high crime and mis- 
misdemeanour. 

But upon this some ground is endeavoured to be taken, 
not so much for exculpating Mr. Hastings as for the sake of 
endeavouring to use with less respect than it deserves the 
name of Mr. Francis. Mr. Francis, it is said, objected to 
provincial councils. He certainly had not so good an 
opinion of provincial councils as Mr. Hastings. But in 
what points of view does he object to them? — He says, tc I 
object to them because they are not sufficiently dependent 
upon the Board at Calcutta/" He has not so good an opinion 
of provincial councils because, though there are several 
among the provinces, they are too remote to have good in- 
formation with respect to some of the lands which they are 
to administer. What does Mr. Hastings, do, according to 
the Counsel? He bottoms himself upon Mr. Francis’ dis- 
approbation and destroys them — to substitute what? To 
substitute a board more dependent upon the Council of 
Calcutta? To substitute persons nearer to the different pro- 
vinces they were to administer, and more likely to be ac- 
quainted with their local customs ? No ; he does it for the 
contrary purposes, to establish a board almost independent 
of the Board at Calcutta — I mean a new revenue board ; 
and establishing that board to act at a much greater distance 
from the different parts of the provinces, with respect to the 
administration to take place, because one Board is to act for 
the whole ! 

We now come to the establishment of the revenue board. 
It all consists in one word — Gunga Govind Sing! That 
word contains the whole of the policy. That word contains 
the whole of the guilt, as I contend — the whole of the merit, 
as they contend — of that institution. Your Lordships have 
examined at your bar Mr. Anderson and Sir John Shore. 
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Sir John Shore is stated to be, and I am told truly is, a 21 mat 1794 . 
friend to Mr. Hastings ; yet Sir John Shore, in his evidence, 
when I asked him upon the subject of Gunga Govind Sing, 
could not help repeatedly saying that a bad opinion was 
generally entertained of him. When I put it directly to Sir ^ j^ 0 of 
John Shore — “ Would you have named anybody in prefer- shore, 
ence?" He evades a .little and says, — “I do not approve 
the system; I would not have named any native dewan. I 
would not name any one person. I don't know whom I 
should have named. I cannot say whom I should have 
preferred ; but positively, distinctly and substantively, I 
would not have named Gunga Govind Sing." 

But is this all the evidence of Sir J ohn Shore ? No ; the 
material part remains behind. The material part is that 
emphatical evidence of Sir John Shore — a great truth, 
upon which depends the whole of this business : — from the 
moment that board was appointed, he himself having been 
a member of it, he himself having known, therefore, the 
circumstances appertaining to it, he says that that board 
must be tools in the hand of a native diwan. Who was the Depondonco 
native diwan? The diligent, the faithful Gunga Govind upon Gun^a 
Sing I — Gunga Govind Sing, the possessor of these unac- Govindsin »‘ 
counted balances from Dinagcpore and Patna! Gunga 
Govind Sing, who pretends, falsely I believe, but pretends 
that he diverted the money of the Company and Mr. Hast- 
ings for the purpose of making presents and bribes to 
Mrs. Wheler ! This diligent, this faithful Gunga Govind 
Sing was the person who, according to the evidence of the 
partial friend of Mr. Hastings, Sir John Shore, was in fact 
the whole of the Committee, and in whose hands the 
Committee, let them consist of whom they might, of able 
intelligent men, must be as tools in his hands I 

My Lords, what therefore is the case ? He disannuls Contrac- 
tile provincial councils and abolishes them. Why? — Be- a^sfgnSiby 
cause he had not in general had a bad opinion of them, ^^the 
for in 1776 he had a good opinion of them. Here his the pro? ° f 
pretences are contradictory, as in every other part of the vincmi 
Charge. He says, “ because faction and incapacity were councils * 
the characteristics of the different members of this Council 
and yet, when he comes to discard them, he states in direct 
terms : — “ This Council was discarded because it is a bad 
institution — not for any fault of the members who com- 
posed them." There again the Asiatic ideas of Mr. Hastings 
are unintelligible to our European intelligence. With 
respect to all of those who had been employed, he gives 
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when he gives the Company an account of his motive for 
abolishing the institution, he dare not give a bad opinion 
of the institution, in contradiction to his prior opinion. 
Enormity of And what does lie substitute in lieu of them?— a Jjre- 
tended board of revenue, but, in reality, Gunga Govind 
vind^ing? Sing: he establishes Gunga Govind. Sing, with whom your 
Lordships now, I trust, are perfectly acquainted. This 
gentleman jealous of his honour, who cannot bear any stain 
or any thing that for a moment can tarnish or sully that 
brightness of honour which he supposes to belong to his 
character— this gentleman takes Gunga Govind Sing, who 
had been concerned in all those transactions, who had 
received money from Dinagepore, from Nuddea and from 
Patna, as Gunga Govind Sing probably thought, for the 
benefit of Mr. Hastings, and who conceived himself at least 
as an accomplice in Mr. Hastings' crimes, though Mr. Hast- 
ings knew himself to be innocent — this Gunga Govind 
Sing who, upon the ground and presumption of being privy 
to these crimes, had dared to act both unfaithfully and 
insolently to his master— who had unfaithfully withheld 
the money — who had unfaithfully abstained from collecting 
balances — and who had insolently stated to his master 
that without his authority he had made this present to 
Mrs. Wheler — this man, who had been guilty of these 
things, and who would not have dared to be guilty of them 
but from a supposition that he was privy to transactions of 
Mr. Hastings which it would be contrary to Mr. Hastings’ 
honour to have revealed— this man, who, if Mr. Hastings 
has received bribes as we contend, was the broker for those 
bribes, who, if Mr. Hastings has acted illicitly, was his 
factor in his illicit acts — this man Mr. Hastings, to his 
shame, without regard to his honour and reputation, sub- 
stitutes in the room of all these provincial councils — a 
useful institution, as he before contended — and gives at 
once into the hands of Gunga Govind Sing the ad- 
ministration of all the revenues in India. Look at this, 
with a view to his former character of Gunga Govind 
Sing ! 

My Lords, I have said that we have not seen the kabulyat 
from Patna ; we have not seen the kabulyat from Linage- 

E ore. They are stated to be for four lacs each. We don't 
now whether they are not for forty each. I asked 
Mr. Larkins if he knew. He never saw them. I asked 
him if it were more likely that there should be gifts from 
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those provinces than any other province. He said, he did 21 mat m*. 
not know that it was. We don’t know, before this new 
institution, whether Gunga Govind Sing had not received 
for Mr. Hastings, in all the different provinces of the empire, 
bribes equal to those received from Nuddea, Patna and 
Dinagepore. But if we had any doubt of it before, when facilities 
we come to this transaction of 1781, as I observed in the deaiiuK 
opening of this business, we hear no more, except in the case Ifr/iiast- 0 
of Nobkissin, which is a particular one of partial presents 
and of partial bribes. Why ? Because the whole country 
was under the government of Mr. Hastings’ factors and 
agents, and he could receive, without the possibility of 
detection, from every quarter of the country, such kabulyats 
for presents and peshkush as he had received from Patna, 

Nuddea and Dinagepore, Before, he was only nibbling; 
he only took before from Patna, Dinagepore, and from this 
province and that But, when he had appointed Gunga 
Govind Sing, lie had then every province at his mercy ; and 
there is not any reason to say that there would be any diffi- 
culty or improbability of his having multiplied presents in 
as great a proportion as the provinces of that empire bear to 
these three provinces. 

Upon what other account could he appoint him ? Was it 
for his reputation ? That is stated to have been bad. Was it 
from his personal knowledge of him? We have proved 
Mr. Hastings knew him to be both unfaithful and treacher- 
ous to the person who employed him; that he subjected 
his property to the rapacity of others ; that he subjected his 
reputation to the foulest imputation, by diverting his money 
into bribes and presents to the wife of one of the Council. 

Ho knew all this, and yet he appointed him. He appointed 
Gunga Govind Sing, the instrument of his bribes, the holder 
of the cash he had received from his bribes, his agent in all 
this illicit transaction ! And am I so simple as to believe — 
are your Lordships so credulous — is it possible for you to 
believe that the destruction of the provincial councils was 
not a corrupt act for this purpose ; and that the whole drift 
of that administration [was not] to put the whole adminis- 
tration of the country, under the name of a revenue board, 
into the hand of Gunga Govind Sing, who had received all 
the bribes we have stated, who was privy to all the illicit 
transactions we have stated, and who felt himself strong 
from knowing that he was in the confidence of all Mr. Hast- 
ings’ bribes? 
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opening. To many of these parts little answer has been 
given. Where answer has been given by argument, I have 
attempted to refute it : where answer has been given by 
evidence, I have submitted to your Lordships such obser^ 

ltocapituia- vations as I thought pertinent upon it. 1 have now 
nothing more to do than merely to state to your Lordships 
that we conceive the evidence produced by the Defendant 
and the evidence produced by us really prove, beyond a 
possibility of a doubt, the negative of every assertion which 
Mr. Hastings has at any time made in respect to these 
pecuniary transactions ; that they prove that the money, in 
most instances, was in the hands of Mr. Hastings some time 
before it came into that of the Company; that, in one in- 
stance, in that of Dinagepore, it was so for a considerable 
time; — and, speaking to persons conversant with law, we 
cannot fee 1 any hesitation in asserting that, during those 
periods* if anything had happened to Mr. Hastings, all 
these sums were the legal property of his representative ; I 
mean, till they should have been proved to have been 
obtained contrary to the Act of Parliament and contrary to 
law. If so, what becomes of Mr. Hastings’ duty to the 
Company? It was not a duty fulfilled upon the moment of 
receipt, but an after-thought, at different times and at differ- 
ent periods ; and consequently we conceive ourselves to have 
made out, without the possibility of a doubt, not only that 
Mr. Hastings received these sums contrary to Act of Par- 
liament — contrary to law— contrary to his duty— but that 
he must have intended many of them, if not all of them, fora 
time, for his own use and benefit ; that they were held for a 
considerable time for his own use and benefit by bis agent, 
Gunga Govind Sing ; and that, in point of fact, a great part 
of what he either actually did receive or for which he had 
securities— which I contend to be identically the same thing 
— has never been paid into the hands of the Company ; for 
aught we know, is at present in the hands of Mr. Hastings 
or his agent, Gunga Govind Sing; or, if not in their hands 
in the shape of cash, is certainly in their hands in the shape 
of kabulyats or securities. 

We contend further that the non-appearance of these 
kabulyats and securities affords the strongest ground of sus- 
picion, and something like a presumption that, possibly, the 
sums for which they are stated to be given may not be found 
to be correspondent with the fact. We state, above all, that 
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the system of taking kabulyats and securities, which are not 21MAX179*. 
given in to the Company and not shown even to those whom 
Mr. Hastings pretends, like Mr. Larkins, to have been in lus 
confidence, is a system that leads to every sort of peculation 
and corruption ; inasmuch as it is impossible for us to know 
what the amount of those kabulyats were, what their 
number was, what the conditions were of them ; and as it 
is a medium by which any Governor General may peculate 
to any degree and may receive presents to any amount what- 
ever, without the possible knowledge of the Company and 
his employers, and, if this mode of defence is admitted, 
without a possibility of detection. 

So far with regard to the presents. With regard to the 
revenues, we only recapitulate to you that we have proved 
the appointment of amins, contrary to Mr. Hastings’ general 
dcelared sense, and that it was one of the steps by which 
he put the administration of the revenues under his own 
immediate control — and it is to be remarked that the 
same Gunga Govind Sing, so often mentioned, was one of 
the chief amins upon this occasion — that he destroyed 
the provincial councils, contrary to his own good opinion 
expressed of them, upon different pretences ; stating atone 
time the fault to be in the institution, at another, to he in 
the members, though every one of these members he either 
pensioned or rewarded, and though he stated distinctly that 
it was not their fault. IIa\ing abolished them upon false 
pretences, he then recurred to his bribe* broker, Gunga 
Govind Sing — his agent, Gunga Govind Sing — and, indirect 
contradiction to the orders of the Company, who had directed 
that no new plan should be adopted w ithout having their 
previous consideration, he did entrust the revenues of all the 
British provinces in India into the hand of that man, whose 
general character was bad, and the badness of whose cha- 
racter in pecuniary transactions was particularly known to 
Mr. Hastings himself. 

We contend that his whole mode of acting was utterly 
inconsistent with an innocent mind ; that, on all subjects, 
men in high situation, if they have proper feelings, will be 
careful of their honour and reputation, but, of all subjects, 
the particular ones on which people, even in your Lordships’ 
exalted situation, would wish to have their conduct, clear, 
perspicuous, and intelligible to all the world, arc the trans- 
actions that relate to money; that, with respect to these 
transactions, instead of having been clear and explicit, in all 
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given by himself and his agents of these matters there is no 
simplicity, no consistency, no truth. And having, therefore, 
as we think, proved to your Lordships that his conduct has 
been such all along that it cannot be the conduct of an 
innocent man, we think we have intitled you to pronounce — 
what is the direct inference — that he is a guilty man; and 
that lie is not only guilty literally by disobedience to the 
Act of Parliament, but of many and many aggravated cir- 
cumstances, which tend to show that, at the time when his 
language was high, when his pretensions to merit were high 
and great, he was acting, in pecuniary transactions, in a 
manner sordid and contemptible. 

With respect to his other bribes, his intentions to us 
appear to be clear ; but, with respect to his transaction with 
Nobkissin, they appear, if possible, in a light still more odious; 
and your Lordships, upon that point, have only to doubt 
whether you are to find Mr. Hastings guilty of having re- 
ceived a bribe corruptly, or having, by fraud and by false 
pretence, got a sum of money into his possession wliich he 
afterwards claims as a present, though perhaps it was only 
really a loan ; and that a loan founded, perhaps, upon a 
demand which the person of whom it was asked did not, in 
his situation, know how to deny. Having proved, as I said, 
his conduct inconsistent with innocence, it only remains for 
your Lordships to do that of which 1 have no doubt, namely, 
to. find him guilty, upon this Article, of high crimes and 
misdemeanours. 
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SPEECH OF MICHAEL ANGELO TAYLOR, ESQ., 
MANAGER FOR THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, IN 
REPLY UPON THE FOURTH ARTICLE OF TIIE 
CHARGE, RELATING TO CONTRACTS; 23 May, 

1794. 

My Lords, — My honourable and excellent friend having 2 smayi 794. 
already called your attention to the fourth Article in charge 
against Warren Hastings, Esq., it falls to my lot now to offer 
to you such observations as shall appear to me to result from 
the evidence produced on the part of the prisoner, contrasted 
with that which has been brought forward by the Commons. 

My Lords, when I recollect the talents and abilities of 
those who have preceded me, their style of argument and 
their power of eloquence, and at the same time call to my 
recollection the extent and variety of the Charge committed 
to ray care, I know not in what words to apologise for my 
presumption in undertaking it, or to solicit your patience 
and indulgence. My Lords, I must throw myself entirely 
upon your goodness; only assuring you that I will not 
wantonly misspend your time or wander into matters foreign 
to the question before me. My Lords, the question before 
me is a very dry matter* of fact, and therefore I shall not 
attempt anything but to put it before your minds in a 
true and correct point of view. 

Your Lordships will recollect that the learned Counsel 
have not in this case, as they have done in others, either 
opened the case on the part of the prisoner or summed 
up the evidence that has been given on his behalf. My 
Lords, I cannot but compliment them upon their discre- 
tion ; for, with all their ability and their ingenuity, I defy 
them to extract, even from that mass of evidence which 
they have produced before you, materials sufficient to wipe 
away the suspicion that must lie upon the Defendant. And, 
my Lords, I am sure that, when you come to review their 
evidence, you will see that, instead of making for the 
Defendant, it completely establishes his guilt. 

My Lords, most of the evidence which has been adduced 
on the part of the Defendant, as exculpatory matter, was not 
within the contemplation of Mr. Hastings at the time he 
committed the acts with which he is charged, but they are 
now brought forward, for the first time, to screen him from 
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S3 May 1704. the punishment which the Commons think ought to await 
him. My Lords, this is not mere assertion ; for I shall prove 
to you that, at the time he committed the acts with which he 
is charged, he recurred to no such excuses as those he has 
now set up. Nay, my Lords, when he was taxed to his face, 
in the Supreme Council at Calcutta, he either made no reply, 
or lie boldly avowed the intone which we have charged upon 
him. 

fi< ur " My Lords, the Charge before you consists of six different 
S’uirgo. u points, but all tending to establish the same crime, namely, 
disobedience to the orders of the court of Directors, and 
a vast profusion and expenditure of the public money, 
with a view to assist and make the fortunes of those who were 
subservient to his interests. 

Mr. Hastings, in the introduction to his Defence which he 
offered at the bar of the House of Commons, made use of 
ivfpm'cof these words : — “ The minister of the empire^ if i may com- 
ings. ls pare great things with small, has, in the various emergencies 
of his administration, the learned judges of the land, general 
officers of the first authority and experience, merchants of 
the greatest commercial country in the world, to whom he 
might apply, and whose opinions on doubtful questions he 
might command. He could not err under such circumstances/' 
After stating his difficulties, he adds, — “ 1 humbly appre- 
hend that, since it is not the lot* of human nature to be 
exempt from error, some notorious criminality, some crimi- 
nality affecting the interests which I had in charge, or some 
well ascertained ground of corruption ought to have been 
brought against me, before the Commons impeached me.” 

My Lords, I meet him, now that he has been heard in his 
defence — I meet him upon that charge. I say, there is 
against him well ascertained ground of corruption; — cor- 
ruption, my Lords, not in the present Article perhaps, by 
which he might benefit himself, but corruption for the pur- 
pose of enricliing those whom lie thought might be attached 
to his interests, and which, I think, I need not tell your 
Lordships, is in every point of view, in construction of law, 
corruption. My Lords, l say that, if the prisoner has erred, 
he lias erred against the light of his own conscience, in direct 
disobedience to the orders of the court of Directors, which 
were plain, positive and specific. 

Your Lordships will recollect that, by the regulating Act 
Act ot 177-?. j n 1773^ it was enjoined that all the servants of the Com- 
pany should obey the orders that should be sent out to them 
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by the court of Directors The words of the Act of Par- 23 May 1794. 
liamentare these: — 

“ The Governor General and Council for the time being si 1 all, and are 
hereby directed and required to, pay due obedience to all such orders as 
they shall receive from the court of Directors.” 

I think I need not state to your Lordships that words 
could not convey a clearer or more direct meaning. The 
orders of the court of Directors were in my opinion as 
explicit, that all the Company’s business which can conve- 
niently be performed by contract is to be so performed. In 
Bengal, they direct that all contracts with the conditions be TboDiwc- 
publicly advertised, and sealed proposals received for the aiicontrHcfi 
same ; that every proposal be opened in Council, and pro- tiled. a<lvn ' 
ferencc given to the lowest bidder, provided security shall be 
offered for the performance. Therefore 1 think I have not 
erred in saying that his instructions were clear and explicit. 

That is in pag# 1303 of the printed Minutes. 

My Lords, the crime, then, with which the Defendant !m " 
stands charged is, not only that he disobeyed the orders of Sir. nasi - 
the Company, but that he so disobeyed them with a view to ultM ‘ 
benefit his adherents. My Lords. I think I shall be able to 
show you, that, in the instances in which lie has disobeyed 
these instructions, he has no excuse which may arise from the 
emergency of any pressing measure ; he has 110 palliation for 
his guilt by saying, that the instructions which he had 
received did not suit the circumstances of the case under 
which he gave the contracts. lie has in my opinion no jus- 
tification of that sort to resort to. 

My Lords, I will admit to the Defendant this, that, if a 
delegate, who has instructions given to him from his supe- 
rior, sees that these instructions do not suit the case be- 
fore him — that, though the letter of those instructions may 
apply, the principle docs not hit the case — I have no objec- 
tion to admit to the Defendant that, in that case, he would 
not only be justified in disobedience to the orders, but 1 
will go so far as this, that he would be almost criminal if, in 
that particular instance, lie had obeyed them. But I can 
assure your Lordships that, not only he disobeyed those 
orders, but he has no justification of that sort to plead in his 
behalf. 

Of the corrupt motive with which the Defendant did this, 

I think you have before you all the evidence of which the 
nature of the tiling is capable. The intention of the mind 
of man in any act can only be judged of from the circum- 
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as May 1794 . stances that accompany the act; and Mr. Hastings must look 
f or jjj g condemnation or his acquittal in the motive which, 
from all the concomitant circumstances, may be supposed to 
be inferred from the transactions themselves. 

My Lords, I shall now endeavour to proceed to state to 
you, upon each article, the circumstances from which I think 
you ought to infer corruption. On this corrupt system 
adopted by Mr. Hastings, its mischievous consequences to 
the interests of the Company, in whatever point of view you 
choose to consider them, its fatal effects on every branch of 
the commerce of the East India Company, I shall not at 
Conniption, this moment enlarge. But, my Lords, let it not be ima- 
gined that, if such a system of corruption prevails in India 
and the author of it is not disgraced and punished, the influ- 
ence of that corruption will be confined within the province 
of Bengal, or of Behar, or of Orissa. No, my Lords, that 
corruption will find its way from India cvei#to these Avails. 
You will have it in the heart of your capital. You will have 
it in your senate. Corruption, iny Lord, is a commodity of 
free and easy access to any part. Confirm it to be the staple 
of India, and I defy all your customs and your excise to 
keep it from the dominion of England. My Lords, you 
might as well attempt, without the severest penalties, without 
confiscation and punishment — you might as well expect to 
prevent the plagues of Turkey and Constantinople from 
visiting and desolating this happy island. My Lords, with 
* these observations, I proceed to the discussion of the first 
point in charge. 

Contract for The first point in charge is the contract given to Mr. Sul- 
?o Mr! lui - 11 li van for opium. My Lords, I need not, perhaps, call to 
iiva11, your recollection that it was in 1773 that the monopoly of 

this commodity was transferred to the Company ; that it 
was then given, rather by way of a [benefaction], to one Mir 
Munnir; that in 1775 it was advertised, and the contract 
given to Messrs. Griffith and Walton, who were the lowest 
bidders; that, after that, it was given for three years to a 
Mr. Mackenzie, and then to the same gentleman for one 
year, and afterwards given by Mr. Hastings to Mr. Sullivan. 
The contract with Mr. Sullivan was nearly the same as that 
given to Mr. Mackenzie, saving the exceptions of which 
1 shall have occasion hereafter to take notice. My Lords, 
this transaction has been defended in various ways. Indeed, 
my Lords, I must look to the way in which it has been 
defended, to the speech of the learned Counsel who opened 
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the general defence of Mr. Hastings, to Mr. Hastings' 23 Mat 1794 
speech at your bar — I think it was in the year 1791 — and 
to those different statements, which they have given, before 
they brought forward their evidence. I will first take notice Argument 
of one speech of the learned Counsel, Mr. Law, which he of Mr,L ‘ llxvr * 
made when he opened the general defence and adverted to 
the charge before you. Ilis words are these, which I should 
wish you to notice : he says, that c< the order of the Company, 
which is stated to be requiring the opium to be advertised 
and put up to sale, did not comprehend opium at that time, 
inasmuch as that order ” — I beg your Lordships to attend to 
the date — “is dated in March 1774, and the opium had been 
acquired by the Company in [November] 1773. Therefore it 
is impossible that the Company could have notice of the article 
at the time they made the order, so as to be supposed to in- 
clude it within the order."* This is the most sweeping argu- 
ment that can* be: — the Company directing, in 1773, that 
everything in 1774 should be put up to sale, and yet, because 
the monopoly of opium was not known to the Company, 
therefore this order, which was a general one, did not apply, 

But I wonder the learned Counsel should use this argument, 
because Mr. Hastings did recognise the order — because, in 
1775, two years after, the opium was put up to contract, and 
Griffith and Walton were taken as the lowest bidders. 
Therefore, if there is anything in the argument of the 
Counsel, which I contend there is not, it would in no way 
answer for the Defendant ; because the Defendant has recog- 
nised the order, and there it stands admitted in 1775. 

There is another argument which I shall now take notice 
of. I will endeavour to get them all in their separate order. 

They tell you that the value of the contract was ascertained, 
because it had been advertised in 1775: it was, therefore, aik^od to c 
they say, continued to Mr. Mackenzie, and in the same mode ^certumed. 
continued to Mr. Sullivan, because the price had been ascer- 
tained. Now, my Lords, what might be very advantageous 
to the Company in 1780, might be in 1775 very disadvan- 
tageous to the Company ; and what might have been very *■ 
disadvantageous to the Company in 1780 might have been 
very advantageous to the Company in 1775; but the fact 
stands before you that, ever since the contract was adver- 
tised, the Company had gained considerably. I will only state 
the progressive profits. The profits on opium to the Coin- 
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23 May im. panv, after the expiration of Mr. Sullivan’s contract and of 
Frogrrssive Mr. Hastings' government, in each year, was this : — in 1785, 
JontraJiV 10 — y our Lordships will recollect the contract with Mr. Sul- 
from 1785 . livan was ill 1781— from 1785 to 178G, it was 118,380/. 

This is in the printed Minutes, page 2255. From 1786 to 
to 1787, it is 132,670/. ; in the year 1787, ending at 1788, 
135,216/.; in 1788, ending at 1789, it is 148,173/.; and 
so on progressively, from year to year. After the contract 
was advertised, this doubled everything that Mr. Sullivan 
paid for it ; and therefore your Lordships see that, by adver- 
tising the contract, in proportion as opium was better known 
arid the commodity better manufactured, in such proportion 
Advantages did the Company gain ; but they gained all this by adver- 
tising tisement, and by accepting tire lowest bidder for the contract. 

However, they tell you that Mr. Francis — indeed they always 
Attempt to take care to implicate Mr. Francis if they can, and somc- 
Ktr’Scis times they resort to him as a shield where the case presses. 

On the propriety of that, or how invidious it, U to make those 
remarks upon a gentleman who has no opportunity of defend’ 
ing himscll, 1 shall not trouble you with [any observations] ; 
but there seems a sort of charge against Mr. Francis, and in 
order to get rid of their defence 1 shall consider what charge 
it is. They positively tell you that Mr. Francis gave it to 
Mr. Mackenzie for three years; that it was at his instance, 
and that it was by his auspices, under the Board, that it was 
given to Mr. Mackenzie. Indeed Mr. Law seems to ani- 


madvert, considerably upon this, and he says , — <c If there is 
any blame [it is] in that grant [made] so recently after the 
reprehension of* the court of Directors ; yet Mr. Francis”— 
which 1 shall take notice of hereafter — ;c Mr. Francis concurs 
in it; or, more properly speaking, he moves it; for it is to 
the object of his nomination that this contract is granted/' 
Somewhere, I think, they made Mr. Mackenzie a relation of 
Mr. Francis. Mr. Hastings vindicates himself entirely upon 
Mr. Francis. He says,— “ The value of the contract was first 
4 ascertained by auction ; afterwards it was given to a friend of 
Mr. h raiieis to Mr. Mackenzie/’ In short, the whole of this 
transaction is attempted to be vindicated upon the authority of 
Mr. i ranch. ISiow, I believe that the Defendant must know, 
and his Counsel must know, that Mr. Francis, when it was 
originally given to Mr. Mackenzie, had not the majority in 
Council. Mr. Hastings had at that moment — I assert it — 
the casting vote in Council. All the acts about that time 
n ere carried by Mr. Hastings. Mr. Francis had no more to 
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do wit-U giving the contract to Mr. Mackenzie than Mr. Hast- 23 May 1701 
ings or Mr. Harwell had. He was as much the friend of the 
Defendant at the bar as he was the friend of Mr. Francis ; 
and I can only tell you that I have inquired into the fact of 
his being a relation, and he certainly was no relation of 
Mr. Francis. But it is very improbable that, if Mr. Mac- 
kenzie was the friend of Mr. Hastings, when the Defendant 
had the majority in Council, he should at that time have been 
so lavish in his gifts. I assert — and, if you will look to the 
minutes, you will see — that, at that, time, Mr. Monson was 
dead, and there remained in the Council Mr. Clavering, His position 
Mr. Francis, Mr. Barwell and Mr. Hastings. Mr. Hastings hi aniio im 
and Mr. Barwell generally agreed; and therefore, even if timo ' 
General Clavering had agreed with Mr. Francis, the Defend- 
ant had the casting vote. But, my Lords, did he attempt 
anything of this sort at the lime? If you recur to the 
Minutes, you will find no such minute entered by Mr. Hast- 
ings — no reason grounded upon Mr. Mackenzie for giving 
it to Mr. Sullivan : nothing of the kind. That was an 
after-thought, suggested to him, as an invidious remark which 
he thought he might make against an individual, and who 
he knew could not, in his place, answer it. If the Counsel for 
the prisoner had thought proper to have admitted Mr. Francis 
into that box, to be examined as a witness in reply, I would 
have shown from the mouth of Mr. Francis that there is not 
one tittle of truth in this assertion. My Lords, I am not 
very willing — I am sure, in the situation in which the 
Defendant stands, I am not one of those who wish to say any- 
thing harsh of him ; but I must, my Lords, do my duty in 
this instance, and I say that the charge against Mr. Francis penial of tin* 
is false, even upon their own evidence. Mr. Law tells you m,1>uUll0lu 
that he rather thinks it was moved by Mr. Francis. He 
proved the contrary. I will read you the minute — the only 
minute he has ventured to ofler to you. The minute is 
neither more nor less than this : — 

“ Resolved, — that such a contract should be granted to Mr. Mac- 
kenzie.” 

There is no mention made in the minute of Mr. Francis : 
there is no mention of any motion of Mr. Francis. The 
simple thing is, — “ Kesolvcd, — that the contract shall be 
given to Mr. Mackenzie/’ Upon the letter which Mr. Mac- 
kenzie sends in to the Board, therefore, I say, and am 
grounded in saying, that this insinuation against Mr. Francis 
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23MA.YiWM.i8 invidious, and that it is, upon their own evidence, abso- 
lutely false. But the Defendant tells you that he had found 
out the real price at one time, and that the lowest bidder 
was ascertained by the contract of 1775 with Messrs. Grif- 
fith and Walton. Now how does it turn out? You have, 
not only the evidence I read— that, after the contract 
expired with Mr. Sullivan, the Company gained twice 
as much — but, in the very instance when it was given to 
Mr. Sullivan, under what terms did Mr. Sullivhn take it ? 
Mr. sui- Mr. Sullivan for that contract for four years got 40,000£. 
on tile ffiis- from Mr. Benn. Mr. Young gave Mr. Benn 20,000/. — be- 
JSntniS? B ^es seven thousand pounds which bad been sold before. 

If you will turn to the printed Minutes, page 1320, you 
will see this evidence: it is Mr. Bonn's examination: — 

Evidence of “ Whether you could have afforded to give to Government the same 
and Mr! n P ro ^ y ou £ avc to Mr. Sullivan, if the contract had been advertised ?” — 
Young.* “Undoubtedly I could.” 

Then comes Mr. Young again, after Mr. Benn. Mr. Young, 
your Lordships recollect, gave 20,000/. in addition ; besides 
that Mr. Benn had sold seven thousand pounds before. It 
is in the printed Minutes, page 1324 : — 

“Would you have taken the contract from Government upon the 
terms you took it from Mr. Benn in 1/81 ?” — “ I certainly would.” 

So here is plain and positive evidence that, at the very time 
when he gave Mr. Sullivan the contract, if he had advertised 
it, there were persons in Calcutta who would have given 
him 67,000/. for this contract which he gave to Mr. Sullivan. 
So that the loss upon that contract to the Company was 
67,000/. 1 J 

But the court of Directors arc sometimes quoted to 
favour Mr. Hastings. I cannot conceive they will in this 
instance quote the opinion of the court of Directors, for the 
opinion of the court of Directors is positive upon that 
subject. They reprobate its ever having been given without 
advertisement : — 

Reprimand “ We observe,” they say, “ Mr. Mackenzie’s offer was to pay 10 000 
to ffijuLt- Slcca r »P e es per annum , as a consideration for holding the opium contract 
iwshytho on the terms of his predecessors, and for being indulged with such 
Directors, additional advances of money as he might require. These proposals 
you accept, without acquainting the former contractor or any other person 
with the terms therein contained. But, after two years’ experience of 
providing opium by contract, you should have ascertained by adver- 
tising for other proposals, whether the price hitherto paid to the 
contractor had been reasonable, or whether any other respectable person 
would engage to provide it on terms more advantageous to the Company 
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and, as you acted otherwise, and, so far as appears to us, concluded a 23 May 1794. 
contract of great importance without advertising for proposals or making — 
previous inquiries necessary to guide your judgment therein and to 
warrant the measure, we therefore must disapprove your conduct on that 
occasion,” 9 

Therefore you have the opinion of the court of Directors 
upon the impropriety of not advertising the contract. My 
Lords, the Counsel by their look seem to think — and I 
know what they mean — that this letter came out before the 
last contract wa3 given to Mr. Mackenzie. I have before 
told you that you have only their assertion that that contract 
was moved for by Mr. Francis, against the positive assertion 
of the Minutes. “ That the contract of Mr. Mackenzie for 
the provision of opium be prolonged to one year,” is all that 
is said upon the Minutes. But then the Counsel jump to 
a very hasty conclusion indeed, and I will read to you 
what it is the learned Counsel says : — “ No w, my wonder Argument 
is that this should have been omitted as a subject of charge,” from thT 1 
— namely, the last year’s contract with Mr. Mackenzie, — fflihAif, 
a that, when the honourable Managers were selecting an Mackenzie, 
instance to which they should attach blame, [they should 
omit — by a miracle it must be — that it had been granted to 
the protege of Mr. Francis in 1780. To jump over that, 
and to attach blame in granting it] in the year 1781 by 
Mr. Hastings to Mr. Sullivan is singular.” He says, — 

<c But these things happen to the best informed, and the most 
enlightened and liberal, minds, but it is singular; for in 1781 
the terms of the contract with Mr. Sullivan are the same.”* 

I shall show you by and by that they are not the same. 

Now I think the wonder would have been, if the House of 
Commons had thought proper to have inserted Mr. Francis 
in this Article of charge, for anything he had done for 
Mr. Mackenzie. I will for a moment suppose that Mr. Mac- 
kenzie was a friend of Mr. Francis. It is not one act that 
shows corruption, but it is many; and the Defendant and his 
Counsel must know that, if it had been for only one slip or 
one error, the Defendant never would have appeared at your 
bar ; but it is that mass of guilt — that mass of corruption — 
which has induced the Commons of England to place him 
where he, unfortunately for himself, is. 

My Lords, I shall show you that there are evident marks Corrupt 
of a corrupt intention in this transaction. In the first place, !miutod n to 

A Mr. Hast- 

ittgs. 
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25 may 1704. 1 should wish to recall to your recollection who Mr. Sullivan 
was. Mr. Sullivan was the son of cither the then Chairman 
or the late Chairman of the court of Directors. Mr. Sul- 
livan had* been, I believe, but six months at Bengal. He 
was perfectly unacquainted with the manufacture of opium. 
It was as new to him as it was, perhaps, to any person in 
this country. Yet this is the person selected by the Dcfend- 
His reason ant for the contract of opium. Now, my Lords, 1 will just 
t?mcontr!£t ca ^ 1° y our recollection the reason which Mr. Hastings gave, 
MuUnir w by, in 1773, he offered the contract to Mir Munnir. It is 
in the printed Minutes, page 1303: it is a resolution of the 
Board in the year 1773: — 

u Resolved, — that an exclusive privilege be given to [Moor Manneer, 
the successor of MecrAshraf, for providing opium in the Bahar province: 
that lie shall engage to deliver in Calcutta all which may be produced in 
the Bahar province at 520 sicca, rupees, of the Nabob Shuja-ul-Dowlah, 
at .‘150, agreeably to the annexed writing, which shall he sent to Patna 
for him to execute; that he shall deliver to the Dutch the usual quantity 
with which they have been supplied at the customary price ; that half 
the money shall he advanced immediately and half on the delivery of the 
opium; that the quantity delivered to the Company shall he sold on 
their account by public auction ; and that what may be required for the 
settlement of Balarnbangan shall be reserved for it, and invoiced at the 
medium price of the sales at the auction. The Board are induced to 
give this exclusive privilege to Mccr Manneer in preference to any one 
else, because, being the person who has for some years been employed by 
the gentlemen of Patna in this business, he is the best acquainted with 
the proper mode of managing it, and will account with them for any 
advances which they may have already made].”' 

Unfitness Yet Mr. Sullivan has the contract, who had only been in 
Hvain Sul ’ Bengal six months, and consequently could know nothing 
about the manufacture. There is Mr. Hastings own decla- 
ration, and the declaration of all the Board, that it was 
given to Mir Munnir because he did understand it. So that 
you have the Defendant acting, when he gave the contract 
in 17S1 to Mr. Sullivan, directly contrary to what he had 
asserted in 1773. But, to show that it does require some 
little knowledge, 1 beg to call your attention to the printed 
Minutes, page 1323. This is part of a letter which was 
given in to the Board by Messrs. Griffith and Walton, when 
they were induced to offer themselves as the persons to take 
the contract ; they state : - 

“ The manufacture of opium is an art which requires long experience, 
joined with the most minute attention [to become master of. I had 
made it an object of my particular enquiries long before I undertook my 
contract, and am convinced] that great improvements may be made on 
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the present mode. This however cannot be hoped for hut by the continual 23 May lftn. 
study and observation of the contractor.” 

So that this* contract is given to a person wholly unac- 
quainted with the article, when you have it upon your 
Minutes that a man only ought to have it who is thoroughly 
conversant in the mode of managing opium. 

Mr. Hastings says, he gave it to Mr. Sullivan because it 
was absolutely necessary in such a case, as in many others, 
to have a man of credit, honour and property, upon whom 
he could depend, I don’t question but that Mr. Sullivan was 
that man of honour and properl y. I have no connexion with 
Mr. Sullivan, but I suppose he is a man of character. That 
I should take every person to be till I know the contrary. 

Hut was there no other man of honour and character to be 
found? Because si man is a contractor, is ho therefore not a 
man of honour and character ? 

But, my Lords, the best of it is, that this gentleman never of tho 
executed the office, lie sold it before it was actually given Mr.sui- y 
to him. He sold it in November, 1780, and it was not llvan * 
given to him, I believe, till April 1781. The Defendant says, 

<c It seems Mr. Sullivan sold the contract.’* Why, it was given 
to him for the express purpose of sale. It could have been 
given for no other purpose. What is the evidence upon 
that? Mr Benn tells you, that, in November — that is, five 
or six months preceding the time the contract was moved 
for by Mr. Hastings in Council — he bad conversations with 
him upon the subject of opium, and that then he agreed to 
give him 40,000/. for his contract. Mr. Sullivan lived with 
Mr. Hastings and his family : he was the intimate friend of 
Mr. Hastings : he was a person sent out to Mr. Hastings to 
be provided for. Then docs any man think it reasonable 
that, half a year before the expiration of a former contract; 
he should tell Mr. Sullivan — c< Here is a contract I give you. 

You know nothing about the matter, but I give you that con- 
tract” — and he moves for it in six months after; — can any 
man alive believe that Mr. Hastings did not give it to him 
for the purpose of sale ? 

But Mr. Hastings assists him a little further. What the 
consequences of that assistance were I do not know, but he had 
no sooner got this contract than lie carried him up with him Hoaccom- 
to Benares. . So that, having given to Mr. Sullivan a contract ?iS^ r to 
which required great diligence and great attention, he im- Eenares * 
mediately carries him up with him to Benares. What 
was he to do with the contract when he was at Benares ? 
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83 May l704> Mr. Hastings knew, as well as any man in India, that the con- 
tract if not executed by the party must prove a loss to him ; and 
yet he takes this gentleman, immediately after his signature 
to the contract, with him up to Benares ! — What Mr. Hastings 
did at Benares your Lordships have had before you on the 
preceding days ; but I draw from this a strong inference of 
his guilt — that he gave the contract with the sole view of 
enriching this gentleman. 

Abolition ° f But Mr. Hastings gave him another lift, for he abolished 

inspector. 0 * the office of inspector. Now I shall call to your recollection 
that this office of inspector was thought necessary by the 
Board; that the office of inspect or had been established ever 
since the monopoly of opium was transferred to the Company. 
And I shall hereafter show to you that it has been thought 
so material a thing, that it has been again established by Sir 
John Macpherson and Lord Cornwallis. But, my Lords, he 
abolished this office ; and your Lordships will find that it is 
not till a year after that any regular officer, like the inspector 
of opium, is thought of. Indeed there is one thing that 
happened some time after the contract was given, that is, 
in November — the contract, I think, was given in March 
or April : — the Governor General was absent, so it is not 
his act : — 

“ As, by the late regulation of the Board of Bengal and Bahar, opium 
[is now dispatched to the Presidency by the contractor, without the usual 
certificates of the quantity and quality of it — agreed, that Mr. Geo. 

, Williamson] be appointed to receive the charge of opium.”* 

But your Lordships will find that this is two or three 
months after the commencement of this contract, and he is 
only to report upon the quantity and quality. But, if 
you refer to page 2232, you will find there is no person 
expressly appointed to report on the quality till the 9th of 
August, 1781, that is, fourteen months after the contract 
was given. Now, what does Mr. Hastings himself say with 
respect to the manufacture of opium ? He says, opium was 
of a nature so liable to frauds and adulterations, that it was 
detrimental to the interest of the Company to give the 
contract upon low terms. Here you have the Defendant’s 
admission that opium was subject to frauds ; that an inspector 
was established ; that that inspector continued from 1773 
down to the contract to Mr. Sullivan. But, the instant he 
gives the contract to Mr. Sullivan, he abolishes the office of 
inspector. 


* Printed in the “ Minutes of the Evidence/’ p. 2232. 
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If Mr. Hastings did not mean, somehow or other, to favour 23 may 1794. 
Mr. Sullivan, why did he make all these innovations? But FuHh^m- 
he goes on still further ; for your Lordships will recollect that t?> 
in the contract there was a penalty upon failure. Mr. Hast- Mr. Sullivan, 
ings did not know how Mr. Sullivan might manage the business, 
and at one moment he lowers the penalty a half. You see, 
therefore, that he not only abolishes the office of inspector- 
lie not only gives the contract upon reasonable terms — but he 
immediately abolishes half the penalty, lest the contractor 
should not even fulfill that easy contract which he had. Now 
couple this with what I have stated, and, if it is not corruption, 
as far as any evidence can be given of a corrupt intention in 
a Defendant, I never saw anything of that nature proved in a 
court of justice ; and I am sure your Lordships, who have 
long sat in courts of justice, will admit that, before a jury, 
corruption would be inferred from these circumstances. 

My Lords, the Counsel have always been very desirous of 
recurring to Lord Cornwallis and to Mr. Macpherson for their 
justification, and you will find different extracts in their 
evidence respecting the continuance of the monopoly of 
opium to the Company and its advantages. Now it happens, 
unluckily for the Defendant, that the very circumstance 
which the Counsel offers in his defence is the very circum- 
stance that, in my opinion, will show you the impropriety of 
his conduct ; for the office of inspector was re-established, J^-esta-^ ^ 
when advertisements were made for the contract under the the office 
orders of the court of Directors, both by Sir John Mac- un(?<fp P sii 0P ' 
pherson and Lord Cornwallis. Therefore their best evidence m and 

fails them; because, in the instance of Sir John Macpherson ~^ g Corn " 
and Lord Cornwallis, the very office is established which v l3 ’ 

Mr. Hastings abolished. But, my Lords, they have rested 
another point upon the evidence of Lord Cornwallis. They 
say that the revocation clause was necessary, because they 
had the opinion of the court of Directors that they would 
continue the monopoly of opium. 

We have not charged Mr. Hastings with any crime in 
having got that monopoly for the Company. The crime we 
charge him with is, not advertising for proposals, and not 
putting in the contracts the same terms that usually were 
put in the contracts. We charge him, in addition to the 
circumstances which I have just mentioned, with leaving out 
the revocation clause. Did Sir J ohn Macpherson leave out gjjjtaion of 
the revocation clause ? Did Lord Cornwallis leave out the ttoVSISe 
revocation clause? No; there is not one article of any con- Ha#t " 
tract of magnitude to the Company in which those three 
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23 Hat 1794. points have not been included ; namely, the revocation clause ; 

the penalty — in Sir John Macpherson’s [time] it is double 
what it was in the' case of Mr. Sullivan ; and you have also 
public advertisements, made by the very witnesses to whom 
they recur for their justification. 

But, my Lords, Mr. Hastings perhaps will tell you that 
the office of inspector was not necessary ; that, as he had 
got a gentleman of unquestionable character, he had no 
occasion to look to anything of that nature. My Lords, if 
port* 81 * 0 ’ y° u will- on ly have the goodness at any time to turn to Flor’s 

1 r 1 report, which he made to the Council upon the subject of 

opium, you will there find the immense quantity of frauds 
that arc committed ; and that will show you that this very 
circumstance alone, of not introducing an inspector, is enough 
to convict the Defendant. Flor’s report is in page 1 3 1 (> of 
the printed Minutes : it is dated the 1 st of April, 1777 . 
lie says ; — 

“ I have examined 2G.9 chests of Rungpove opium received from the 
provincial council of J)inagcpore, and this day dispatched by me to the 
Presidency, on account of the honourable Company. From repeated 
trials, there appears a very small portion of the gum resin which consti- 
tutes the essential characteristic of genuine opium ; but 1 find, after 
solution, a gritty sediment, partaking of a sour fermented scent, which 
indicates a mixture of a pernicious vegetable substance foreign to the 
juice of the poppy.” 

And yet, my Lords, this office is abolished ! I do not know 
that, upon this head, I shall have any occasion to trouble your 
Lordships further ; and 1 shall therefore endeavour to re- 
capitulate to you, very shortly, the business relating to the 
smuggling of opium, which is the second point in the Charge. 
Expedition My Lords, you will recollect that Mr. Hastings tells you 
SMSl* that opium was so plentiful in Bengal that he could find no 
purj'ioso of ° sa ^ c ^ or and he therefore thought it right to see if some 
KmuRgriinK other channel could not be found out for it; and therefore lie 
china! ml ° engages in a smuggling expedition to China, with a view, as 
we say, to favour certain individuals who were to profit by 
a loan which, for the purpose of conveying this opium in a 
smuggling way to ( -hina, was to be made by the Council. 
Corrupt My Lords, the Counsel for the Defendant think they have 
motive. g 0 t a great deal, because they have misrepresented the ground 
upon which the Managers have introduced that evidence. 
Wc say that it was in order to favour certain individuals. 
The dates here are very material. They said they would 
show that this loan was publicly advertised for in the month 
of July preceding, and it was general for all the servants. 
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Now they wish fo show that we have been guilty of ail incon-23 Mavitiu. 
sistency, innsmnch as we have said that the loan was open 
for certain individuals, which individuals were not named by 
Mr. Hastings till October, and the loan was opened in July. 

Now th6 fact is, that we only introduce the minute to show 
that Mr. Hastings knew and approved of the transaction, 
which, by the way , he had said was Mr. Wheler’s. Mr. Hastings, 
knowing the advantage of this loan, and knowing the mode 
in which the fortunes of his friends might be transmitted to 
England in the way of this loan, sends an additional list, three 
months after : — 

“ If the loan is not filled, pray give a little of it to eighteen or twenty 
gentlemen whose names I hcie enclose.” 

This was after the capture and plunder of Bid joy Ghur. 

In order therefore to clear the ground from any attempt 
on the part of the Counsel, I only need beg you to recur to 
the dates and to Mr. Winder's minute. Mr. Wilder when 
he brings it forward says, it was by the desire of Mr. Hast- 
ings. It was not Mr. Wheler’s plan, whatever Mr. Hastings 
may say : it was his plan in concert with Mr. Wilder. It 
was his plan to open the loan, to benefit Mr. Watson and 
Mr. Thornton. It was his plan, to benefit those who were 
to transport this commodity in this smuggling way to Chinn. 

But there is another thing which I wish to call your 
attention to. I confess the subject is a very dry one, because 
in replying to the Counsel I am obliged to go to all their 
minutes,, therefore it is not so entertaining, I am afraid, as I Approval or 
could wish to make it. They attempt to show, however, 
that the Company were by no means adverse to this ad veil- 
ture to China, but, on the contrary, they would have you ° ^ 

believe that they approved of it. Your Lordships will 
recollect that the court of Directors only approved of one 
part of the transaction. They only approved of the trans- 
action in which the ship Betsey was concerned. Now the 
ship Betsey was consigned to the Malay Islands. Opium 
was not prohibited in the Malay Islands, but was prohibited 
in the ports of China. If it is carried into the ports of 
China, the vessel is burnt and all the cargo is confiscated. 

They endeavour to impress you with an idea that the court 
of Directors did approve of this smuggling expedition to 
China, inasmuch as they approved of that to the Malay 
Islands. Observe what the court say upon that subject — 

f ‘ With regard to the consignment of 2,000 chests of opium [immediately 
to the supra cargoes, to be disposed of in such manner as they shall 
think proper, we have been informed that the importation of opium to 

VOL. IV. S 
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23 Mat 1794 . China is forbidden by the Chinese Government on very severe penalties. 

The opium on seizure is burnt, the vessel on which it is brought to the 

port confiscated, and the Chinese in whose possession it may be found 
for sale punished with death. Under any circumstances] it is beneath 
the Company to be engaged in such a clandestine trade.”* 

Yet this was the trade in which the Defendant thought 
proper to engage the Company. 

Thcv uro- w We positively prohibit any more opium being sent to China on the 

hi bi t further Company's account ” 

transmission 

China? 111 to Can you have language more strong, of persons who actually 
were acquainted with the business, than you have of the 
court of Directors against the I )efendant ? 1 should there- 

fore think that there is no part of the defence which the 
Defendant has setup, in answer to that which the Managers 
have brought forward, as to this smuggling expedition to 
China, that he can rest upon, or in which your Lordships 
can find any reason not to think that he engaged in tills for 
purposes which were best known to himself, but which I 
assert and which I insist, on the part of the Commons, was 
to favour Colonel Watson and Colonel Thornton. 

But, my Lords, I shall now call your attention, before I 
conclude this article, to a very singular mode of defence set 
up by the Counsel. They are always fond of recurring to 
anything that has passed since Mr. Hastings left Bengal; 
and whom, do you think, have they brought ns a witness on 
the part of Mr. Hastings? The very person who suggested, 
as Mr. Wilder says, to the Council this smuggling expedition 
to China. Your Lordships recollect that the smuggling 
expedition to China was in 1781. The evidence brought 
forward is a letter in 1785. That letter is a curious one, 
and I beg to rend it to you : and yet, my Lords, I do assure 
you that this is the best defence that they have for the 
Defendant. It is in the printed Minutes, page 2811. 

Letter from “ The honorable John Macpherson, Governor General, President, &e. 
o . a son. p ea( j following letter from Colonel Watson : — 

Par., 2. In consequence of the commutation tax which past into a 
law last year, the court of Directors immediately began to carry their 
plan into execution, [and for that purpose, it is well known, have dis- 
patched this season eighteen or twenty chartered ships to China, in hopes 
of being aide to bring back a sufficient quantity of teas for their home 
consumption, without being again under the necessity of supplying their 
wants by the aid of foreign companies or adventurers. In this great and 
uncommon attempt, they appear to have rested their sole dependence for 
extra resources entirely upon this Government, as I do not hear that one 
dollar in specie has been put on board any of their ships. 


Printed in the u Minutes of the Evidence,” p. 2S10. 
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X This extensive object, so important to the Company and to the 23 Mat 1794, 
revenue of the mother country, so beneficial to our own commerce, and — 
so ruinous to that of our competitors, is well known] to he a favourite 
project of the present minister, whose reputation must he inevitably 
greatly affected by its success or failure. For if the supplies of tea by 
the Company’s ships should fail, the commutation tax will then most 
certainly be execrated throughout the nation, and Mr. Pitt’s plan, 
although founded in the soundest policy and wisdom, be perhaps the 
very means of removing him from his present exalted position.” 

So, my Lords, they justify a transaction in the year 
1781 from a circumstance which passed in this country 
in the year 1785. Therefore the Defendant must have 
been a capital prophet, or he certainly must have been 
exceedingly well acquainted with the views and intentions 
of Mr. Pitt, for he justifies an act in 1781 and 1782 upon 
a law which passed in this country in 1784, and of which no 
notice could arrive in India till 1785. And Mr. Watson 
comes forward upon this plan : this same gentleman who, I 
dare say, meant perfectly well — I have not the honour of 
knowing him — he comes forward and desires they will 
engage in the same smuggling business. The Council and 
the Directors at home reprobate the transaction, and say they 
will not be concerned in the transaction ; and in the strongest 
terms and language they reprobate the whole of it. And 
yet this, I assure your Lordships, is the best witness they 
have brought forward in support of their cause. I beg your 
Lordships’ most serious attention to this* evidence, in pages 
2811 and 2812. I do beg your Lordships to read this with 
attention, because it is the substantive part of all his 
defence, and you will sec upon what ground that defence 
rests. So much for the transaction of smuggling opium. 

The next point in charge is the bullock contract, which Contract for 
was given to a Mr. Crofts. And, though I passed over the with Mr. 
last head, namely, the smuggling of opium, in a short way, Crwfts * 
it was not that I thought it less ill on the part of the 
Defendant, but I did it knowing that I had four charges of 
great consequence remaining behind : and, my Lords, I am 
afraid that I shall tire your patience by these four charges, 
but my duty must be performed. I will endeavour to give 
you the heads of it as regularly as I can. The next point in 
charge is the bullock contract, which, I have just told you, 
was given to a Mr. Crofts in the year 1777. Mr. Hastings 
accepted of some proposals, which were offered by a 
Mr. Johnston, for providing draught and carriage bullocks, 
lie did not advertise for any proposals, though he was expressly 
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as Mat ordered so to do. A year and a half before the expiration 
of this contract, he thinks it will he more advantageous for 
the Company to enter into a new and a much higher 
contract 

Distinction Before I proceed, I will only call your Lordships’ atten- 
draught and tion to the difference bet ween draught and carriage bullocks. 
buUo&s. I* 1 contracts, till that upon which I must trouble you, 
draught and carriage bullocks were separated ; for the one 
was paid a considerably higher pi ice than for the other. You 
will find in the contract granted to Mr. Crofts that, for the 
first time, draught and carriage bullocks are included in the 
Dissolution same price and put upon the same terms. However, eighteen 
vious con- months before its expiration Mr. Hastings thinks it right to 
tract * grant a new contract; and his plea for this rested upon 
statements and letters of General Stibbert, and, as he says — 
which I shall have occasion to controvert presently — upon 
the basis formed by Sir Eyre Coote. Mr. Hastings there- 
fore says that it was dissolved upon the complaints of the 
army. I adapt that there were letters of General Stibbert 
complaining of the badness of the bullocks. 

Mr. Hastings attempted in the last question, namely, the 
question of opium, to vindicate himself by an ignorance of 
the price of opium. I am glad to see that he does not 
venture to vindicate himself upon not knowing the price of 
bullocks; for I have only to tell your Lordships that it is a 
matter upon which he ought to have been exceedingly well 
similar con- acquainted, inasmuch as he had, for two or three years, and 
byMrSt- different periods, a contract for the supply of bullocks, 
Bcfr! hmi ’ and, I believe, one contract w r as discharged because the 
bullocks were too bad for service. Therefore, I say, he 
cannot plead ignorance with respect to the bullocks ; for, so 
early as the year 1700 or 1761, he had a contract himself for 
the supply of that article. But the Counsel say that they 
will show that the subject of the bullock contract was 
brought before the Board by Sir Eyre Coote. The dates 
here are very material. In July, 1779, your Lordships will 
find in the printed Minutes, page 2259, he states that the 
contract was made upon the basis and foundation of the 
regulation brought forward by him in his capacity of Com- 
mander-in- Chief. For which purpose, they would refer to 
the minute of Sir Eyre Coote in the printed Evidence, 
Number or page 1345. My Lords, I beg you to attend to this, because 
quirSac. 0 ’ I will show you that it is the direct reverse of Sir Eyre 
cording to Coote’s plan; that Sir Eyre Coot e's plan was only for 4,074 
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bullocks; that the contract given to Mr. Johnston was for 23 may im. 
6,700 bullocks. If your Lordships will have the goodness to n, e pT^TTof 
turn to page 1345, you will find the consultation to which ^ 0 r 0 ^ ro 
Mr. Hastings’ Counsel refer for his defence : it is a consulta- 
tion of the 15th of July, 1779. 

“ Present — Warren Hastings, Governor General, Richard Barwell, 

Philip Francis and Edward Wheler, Esqs. Not present— Sir Eyre 
Coote.” 


A note is sent by Sir Eyre Coote to this effect: — 

** The remark offered by General Stibbert, in his letter of the 22 d Sep- 
tember, 177S, on the present state of the draught and carriage bullock 
trains, required their immediate attention. As we are now in a state of war, 
I deem it necessary to set forth the indispensable necessity of having these 
trains put in the best order possible, [as the success of every operation 
in war depends eminently on the good or bad condition of the artil- 
lery trains. As, therefore, service may be expected, and if the well- 
ordering of this train can only be effected on the increased charges 
specified in the annexed plan, it must be paid]. For the draught of 
regulations I am indebted to the Governor General.” 


But it happens, my Lords, that this is not Sir Eyre 
Coote’s plan ; for carry your eye a little further on to the 
minute, and you will find on the consultation of the 3d of 
August, 1779, Sir Eyre Coote’s plan. “ Present in Council — 

Warren Hastings, Governor General, Richard Barwell, 

Philip Francis, Edward Wheler and Sir Eyre Coote/' He 
was then present on the 3d of August : he was absent on 
the 15th of July. He then gives in his plan which I will 
state : — “ Abstract of the Artillery, etc. for a brigade in the 
field.” Now a brigade in the field was to consist — I have 
cast them up accurately — one brigade in the field was to 
consist of 789 draught bullocks and 569 carriage bullocks. 

There were three brigades to be in the field, by this plan of 
Sir Eyre Coote’s; that amounts to 1,358. Multiply that by 
three and there remain 4,074 bullocks, carriage and draught. 

The contract with Mr. Crofts, Mr. Hastings says, he made 
upon the basis of Sir Eyre Coote’s. This is for 6,700 bul- Lar*e excess 
locks. Upon what ground, therefore, do the Counsel tell theconti'act. 
you that this was made upon the plan of Sir Eyre Coote ? 

But, my Lords, am I single in my opinion upon this ? I 
will show you the court of Directors afterwards expressly 
take notice of it, if your Lordships will have the goodness 


to turn to page 1372 of the printed Minutes. Here is what Censure of 
the court of Directors say : — Sntmit?by 

“ The offer made to the contractor for five years, without advertising Director®. 0 * 
for proposals, appears to us highly improper. We are nevertheless of 
opinion that; provided the terms were reasonable, it might not far 
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Mat I7t)4. obvious reasons be for the good of the service, in time of war, to renew 
' the bullock contract every year.” 

Perhaps the remarks of the court of Directors there may 
be just as well as the others. I shall show hereafter that 
they were just. After finding fault with giving the contract 
for five years, they say, — 

“We therefore direct that, in future, no greater number of draught or 
carriage bullocks be entertained, to be paid for by the Company, than 
shall be necessary for the service. The number or bullocks/’ they tell 
you, “ to he ascertained by the terms of the contract ; the compensation 
to he made in case of reduction ; the advanced price for provision [and 
feeding, and the term for which the contract is extended, arc objects 
which demand our consideration. We shall state the principal facts on 
your records, and then proceed to give our sentiments and instructions 
on the points above mentioned].” 

They then state Sir Eyre Coote s plan, and they after- 
wards sum it up thus : — 

“ Sir Eyre Coote's plan is 4,074. The contract is for (i,700. The 
excess above the number established by the General, to be attached to 
the three brigades, is 2,026. There appears to us an inconsistency in this 
part of your plan, for which we cannot, account.” 

Then they go on to censure the contract ; — that by this 
new contract no distinction is made between draught 
and carriage bullocks; admitting, they tell you, as they 
do, that the increase of charge to the Company was 
inconsiderable. 

“ Your proceedings were totally irregular.” , 

This applies to Mr. Johnston's contract. 

“ Your acceptance of Mr. Johnston’s offer was a deliberate breach of 
your duty: you refused to advertize for proposals though you were 
expressly commanded to do it.” 

And then Mr. Hastings, having this injunction given him 
by the court of Directors, instead of obeying their orders, 
though they had censured the contract given to Mr. Johnston 
for three years, gives it directly to Mr. Crofts for five years. 
He increases all the rates : he makes no distinction between 
draught and carriage bullocks. 

I will only advert to one circumstance— that wherever 
Mr. Johnston in his contract was paid at the rate of two 
rupees, Mr. Crofts was paid at the rate of nine rupees. This 
is the contract which Mr. Hastings thought it right to 
give Mr. Crofts; and he thought it right, in order to give 
the contract to Mr. Crofts, to buy out the term which 
Mr. Johnston hud in his contract, namely, eighteen months 
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unexpired of the three years. Therefore, in every instance, may 179 *. 
instead of adverting to the orders of the court of Directors, Disregard of 
he has wilfully and deliberately broken those orders. lie tw parTof 
has erred against the Act of Parliament. He has erred 
against the instructions that, I before told you, were sent out 
to him ; and I say that, for so doing, he is guilty of the 
crime which we charge to him. 

But, my Lords, I do not mean to rest it here; but I shall re- 
show that the establishment for draught and carriage bul- 1 ^' 

locks which was made by Lord Cornwallis, to whom he waliis/ 0in " 
refers, does not amount to more than one half of the bul- 
locks included in the contract of Mr. Crofts. My Lords, I 
beg to call your attention to the printed Minutes, page 
[2815], where there is the proceeding of a military board that 
was held on the 6th of June, 1791. “Colonel Alexander 
Mackenzie, Acting President, Colonel [George Dearc] ”, — 
they were all gentlemen in the army, “ Colonel John Mur- 
ray, Lieutenant-Colonel Mark Wood, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Peter Murray, Major Samuel Dyer ; Lord Cornwallis, Chief 
President, absent on service.” 

Now, here you have a military committee sitting to arrange 
the number of draught and carriage bullocks, and your Lord- 
ships will find that, in that establishment, there were only 
3,609. So that Sir Eyre Cootc's plan, which was for 4,074, 
was reckoned a pretty liberal one : Lord Cornwallis' plan 
was 3,609 : Mr. Hastings’ plan was 6,700 bullocks. The 
difference between them is 3,091. So that this plan of Lord 
Cornwallis' is not half of that of Mr. Hastings’. You have 
Sir Eyre Coote’s plan, which is 2,600 short of anything that 
Mr. Hastings had proposed ; and yet Lord Cornwallis is the 
person upon whom Mr. Hastings attempts to justify this 
and many of his acts. I ought to tell you that the plan 
of Lord Cornwallis was an enlargement also of the former 
contract. 

I have before stated that, on the 3d of August, 1779, Sir Unwammi- 
Eyre Code gave in his plan; that Mr. Hastings, at the end 
of the month of August, recognised and confirmed the plan Srootwi by 11 
of Sir Eyre Coote : and, between that and giving the ? I l r ^ last * 
contract to Mr. Crofts, he alters the business, and he makes ms 8 ’ 
on the 1st or 2d of September the contract to Mr. Crofts. 

So that on the 3d of August Sir Eyre Coote gave in his 
plan ; at the end of August the Defendant adopts the plan ; 
in the beginning of September, without any knowledge 
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23 May 1794. whatever of Sir Eyre Coote, he changes the plan and gives 
the contract for 6,700, 

Why, my Lords, I know not what defence the prisoner 
can set up, but he has attempted to set up one which I shall 
advert to hereafter. When I opened to you this business, I 
told you that the Defendant had recurred, upon the original 
commission of these acts, to no such defences as he has lately 
set up. 1 told you that, when he was taxed in Council with 
the enormity of these acts and of these contracts, he either 
made no reply or he avowed the profligacy of them. Your 
Lordships will judge whether I have stated it too strong, by 
the minute which I shall read to you. When the contract to 
Mr. Crofts was so proposed by Mr. Hastings, I say, in direct 
contradiction to the plan of Sir Eyre Coote, there are minutes 
in Council which I think very well worthy of your attention. 
Protest of My Lords, I must of course have occasion again to men- 
ami m™ io1s tion Mr. Francis. Mr. Hastings wishes sometimes to resort 
against 1, the to gentleman as a witness for him. I shall take the 
t?ufeoi iou ° f libcrt 7 recurring to that gentleman as a strong and 
tracts. decided testimony against him. I shall also have occasion to 
recur to a gentleman of whom the Defendant has, perhaps, 
a better opinion than he lias of Mr. F rancis, namely, the late 
Mr. Wheler. I shall recur to their recorded opinions upon 
the corrupt view in which they saw these transactions. My 
Lords, I trust you will think that evidence of such a nature, 
given at the time, the Defendant not daring to answer any- 
thing that they had brought forward against him'.hcfore the 
Court— I think you will agree with me that that sort of 
testimony is the strongest which, under the nature of a case 
like this, you can have, 

My Lords, 1 beg to call your attention to the printed 
Minutes, page 1,354, to a minute of Mr. Francis and 
Mr. Wheler 

“ We have great reason to complain of the uncommon hurry and 
precipitation with which the proposed contract for supplying the army 
with draught and carriage bullocks for five years has been engrossed 
and brought before the Board, to be executed on Thursday the 26th 
instant.” 

To be executed ! The Defendant was, of course, very 
desirous of getting this contract through. 

" Considering the very extraordinary charge which the Company is to 
incur by this contract, the number of intricate clauses and provisions 
totally new of which it consists, it was the secretary’s duty to have pre- 
pared a draft of it.” 
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Mr. Francis goes on with hoping the Council will deli- May 1704. 
berately weigh it : — 

“ If nevertheless the majority of the Hoard should persist in their 
intention to execute the contract, we shall have done as much as depends 
upon us at present by stating our objections to it, and shewing the con- 
sequences that must attend it.” 

They then refer to the Company’s orders in 1770 ; for in 
1770 there was a previous order with respect to bullocks, as 
well as the order which came out in 1774, with respect to all 
other contracts. They state the order : — 

“ It is our express order, and we positively direct, that you do not fail 
every year to advertize and receive such proposals as may be offered for 
supplying the troops with provisions, and for furnishing draught and 
carriage bullocks. We solemnly protest against every attempt to load 
the Company with such an immoderate expense, and particularly against 
the intention to fix it irrevocably for any term of years.” 

Here is the opinion of two members of the Board, 

Mr. F rancis then states a plan which, by the by, is not very 
far short of Sir Eyre Coote's : — 

“ We suggest these cursory remarks to the Board as fatal to the pro- 
posed contract on its own principles, and exclusive of the illegality of 
granting a contract on any conditions for the term in question. Many 
other objections we doubt not would occur to persons better versed in 
the subject than we are ; but what lias been said we trust will be sufficient 
to justify to the Company and to the public in general the part we have 
taken, or may hereafter take, in resisting so enormous and unprecedented 
a waste of the Company’s property.” 

He then states a plan. 

After such a charge as this, given by two members of 
the Board against the Defendant, one would have thought 
that at last ho would have ventured to have answered it. 

Mr. Hastings, at the first moment impressed with the 
truth of it, impressed with a sense that every word that 
Mr. Wheler and Mr. Francis had offered conveyed a 
censure upon him and upon his conduct, enters a minute to 
this effect : — 

“The Governor General informs the Board that he shall deliver a 
reply to the minute of Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler above recorded, 
which he desires may have place in the consultation.” 

Your Lordships will be astonished to find that no such No reply 
reply was ever given ; no such reply can be found. The tEarto" 
learned Counsel have not attempted to tell you that there ^ r ; iiast- 
was any such reply entered. We have examined the only 1 ** 8 ' 
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23 Mat 1794. person whom we could examine upon this occasion, Mr* 
Hudson, who has searched the records of the Company in 
vain, and he says no such reply is to be found. What is 
the natural inference ? — that the Defendant admitted every 
word that Mr. Francis and Mr. Whcler had stated. It 
was easy for him, at that time, to have given the reasons 
why he had advanced the propositions of Sir Eyre Coote from 
4,074 to 6,700. It was easy for him to have said — “ This 
is no profusion and waste of the Company's money. This 
is necessary for the war. The exigencies of the service 
demand it. Sir Eyre Coote is not liberal enough : he wishes 
to restrain the expense of the Company, but I cannot think 
of indulging him in that.” No; though the minute charges 
this to be an exorbitant waste of the Company's money, 
though it is stated in as strong terms as can be, except what 
is hereafter stated in another minute, Mr. Hastings says 
His giicnco nothing to the Board — only, “ I will enter a reply.” He 
to an admis- never does enter a reply ; and, I say, he admits all the accu- 
sion of guilt. ga ti 0 n S of Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler in the most direct 
terms. 

But, my Lords, I have not done with the evidence whom 
I called, namely, Mr. Francis and the late Mr. Wheler. 
They knew the Defendant and they knew what lie was 
about. They tell him that this contract is given directly for 
corrupt purposes. They tell him that in Mr. Crofts there 
are a variety of interests concealed ; that. Mr. Crofts is only 
the ostensible man; that lie must know himself that Mr. 
Further Crofts is only the ostensible man. My Lords, I beg to 
corruption state to you the minute of Mr. Francis, and I beg also to 
ouhecon- state to you an additional one of Mr. Wheler ; for, if ever a 
brought man was ca hcd upon to wipe away a suspicion that lay upon 
against Mr. his character, if ever there was an individual in any situation, 
Mr^Fmucis but particularly in so exalted a one as the Defendant's, he 
Wheler! ought not to have permitted such a libel to have remained 
upon the records of the Company against him, without 
sending a justification to his employers, and without endea- 
vouring to show that the contract granted to Mr. Crofts was 
so far from being injurious to the interests of the Company, 
that it was the very thing they ought to thank him for. 
Hear what Mr. Francis says : — 

“ In addition to the remarks contained in Mr. Wheler's minute and 
mine of the 31st of August, on the proposed hullock contract, I bog 
leave to lay the annexed papers before the Board, and to request the 
attention of the members to the calculations contained therein/' 
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I shall not, of course, trouble you with these calculations. 23MxYi79i. 
You have them in the printed Minutes, page 1360. He ~ 
then states that he lias made the calculation. It shows the 
expense of different establishments — what number of bullocks 
would be wanted ; and then he seems to wish that they 
should adopt his plan. 

“ In this view, the number of bullock drivers appears to be highly 
detrimental to the good of the service.’’ 


For your Lordships know, bullock drivers are always in the 
contract. And wliat I shall afterwards introduce — though 
not in the Charge, but which I think makes for the posi- 
tion X contend for, [is] that this contract was not only for 

draught and carriage hillocks - , but was a victualling contract The victual- 
nla n . ling con* 

aiSO . tract. 


“ Having not had it in my power to enter into a particular consider- 
ation of the new victualling contract, 1 take this opportunity of declaring 
that I entirely concur in Mr. Wilder’ s remarks upon it. I find it formed 
upon the same exorbitant principles with the bullock contract.” 

There were two contracts with Mr. Crofts and to be executed 
by the same persons. He Bays, — 


“ A variety of concealed interests are to be provided for under the 
name of Crofts.” 


My Lords, this was said in open Council, when the Defendant 
was sitting as Governor General at the Board. What ought 
to have been his conduct upon that occasion ? He ought 
to have endeavoured to have purged himself from the 
accusation, and to have immediately denied the assertions of 
Mr. Francis. 


“ No one person,” he says, M is equal to the contract. I must declare 
that the present contractors, whoever they are, are the most improper 
persons that could be chosen for the like trust in future. The contracts 
were never so ill executed as by the present contractors.” 

I will explain what Mr. Francis means upon that, because 
your Lordships have not yet got to the bottom of the contract. 
Mr. Hastings has told you that he dissolved the contract 
with Mr. Johnston because there were complaints of the 
army. Now, if there were complaints from the army of the 
bad state of the bullocks that were provided by Mr. John- 
ston's contract, one should naturally suppose that he would 
either have advertised for other persons to engage in the 
contract, or at least, if he had chosen to have given it against 
the order of the court of Directors, that he would have given 
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23 Mat 1794 > it to some other person. No ; he gave this contract, at a -very 
advanced price, to the very persons themselves. Mr* Crofts 
was not the person to whom Mr. Hastings originally offered 
the contract. Mr. Alexander Johnston was the person who 
had the former contract. That very Mr. Johnston is the 
person to whom Mr. Hastings applied to take this very 
contract at an increased rate : — “ You have a contract at 
a price which is too small for you. You are not well 
enough paid. Give me up that contract — only eighteen 
months are passed — and I will give you a much better.” 
What does Mr. Johnston do? Mr. Johnston says, “ No; I 
wish Mr. Crofts to have it, and I will be Mr. Crofts' seen- 
Mr. crofts rity.” Thus the contract is given under the name of Crofts 
of Mr. John- to Mr. Johnston, the very person against whom there were 
ston ' complaints made of the badness of the bullocks ; and, what 
will astonish your Lordships, it appears from the evidence of 
Colonel Duff that the very bullocks that Mr. Johnston 
supplied the army with are transferred to Mr. Crofts' con- 
tract. You have here, therefore, Mr. Hastings telling you 
fairly that there were complaints from the army against the 
bullocks, and you have him saying he broke the contract 
because of those complaints ; but he directly gives the same 
contract to the same person at an advanced price, and you 
have it from the evidence of* Colonel Duff, their own witness, 
that he takes the same bullocks. I shall have occasion to 
refer to Colonel DufPs evidence presently. I have so far 
explained to you what Mr. Francis meant by the concealed 
interests. Hear what Mr. Wheler says, immediately fol- 
lowing, in page 1362 of the printed Minutes: — 

"In addition to Mr. Francis’ account, I beg leave to present the 
accompanying calculation, in order to demonstrate that, even upon the 
extravagant supposition of the necessity of keeping up a constant esta- 
blishment of 6,/00 bullocks, an excess of expense will arise in live years 
from the exorbitant increase of the contract rates of no less than current 
rupees 234,4 19,185, being above 234,000/. sterling. And having esta- 
blished the fact, which, with what Mr. Francis has said, sufficiently 
exposes the complexion of this transaction and cuts off every plea of 
justification, I have at present only to add, that I join Mr. Francis in 
reprobating the contract as a measure big with the most ruinous conse- 
quences to the Company.” 

To all this Mr. Hastings submits, and his only justification is 
in what has no relation to the case before you. My Lords, 
he wishes to justify himself a little under the establishments 
which took place in the Carnatic. lie wishes you to recur 
to the number of bullocks which Lord Cornwallis had in his 
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army. I am sure I shall have no occasion to fear meeting %% mat 1794 . 
him upon that ground In the first place, nothing can be casc 7^ 
drawn from the particular situation in which Lord Cornwallis' 
army was. Lord Cornwallis' army was in a mountainous } hast- 
country. It was in a country of an enemy, where they were 
obliged to carry everything, and therefore no opinion can be 
formed from the number of bullocks Lord Cornwallis wanted, 
to justify the measure which I have now the honour of 
addressing you about. 

My Lords, this contract was for supplying the army in 
Bengal. Much of the service in Bengal was performed by 
water, upon the Ganges. The service with Lord Corn- 
wallis could be performed only upon beasts of burden, 
namely, bullocks. Lord Cornwallis was in a mountainous 
country ; and, if your Lordships will recur to everything the 
Counsel have given in evidence upon that subject, you will 
see exactly what the persons state to whom the Counsel 
refer. The Counsel again bring Lord Cornwallis forward 
with respect to the number of drivers. They tell you that 
the number of drivers which Mr. Francis wished to have 
was quite ridiculous ; in short, the service could not be car- 
ried on with that number of drivers; and they call Lord 
Cornwallis to your recollection. Why, I beg also to call 
Lord Cornwallis to your recollection. You will find the 
reason why Lord Cornwallis says he has occasion for 
a greater number of drivers. It is in the printed Minutes, 
page 2,282 ; a letter from Lord Cornwallis, dated July 27th, Letter of 

4 ^ n 1 Lord Corn- 

1791 : — wallis. 

“ [Wc have no reason to complain of the desertion of the dooley 
bearers, and 1 believe they will go on very well upon the present footing ; 
but the bullock drivers, who are delayed much longer on a march, and 
who must afterwards fetch forage for their cattle, as well as look out for 
provisions for themselves, are no doubt in a different predicament, and 
on that account I will, as an encouragement to them to engage with 
you, agree to furnish them with two seers of grain per week, at a 
moderate price, from the time the army shall proceed again from 
Bangalore towards the enemy’s capital].” 

So the deficiency of drivers was not mentioned as any 
deficiency of the regular establishment, but as arising merely 
from the peculiar circumstances of the army which Lord 
Cornwallis commanded. The Counsel have just as fairly The ease of 
quoted what Colonel Pearce says upon that subject. They ol ’ loaice ’ 
say, Colonel Pearce in his detachment had twice the 
number of bullocks that Mr. Hastings proposed. I beg to 
call to your Lordships’ recollection what Colonel Pearce 
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23 MiyH 94 . says upon the subject, for I never beard evidence so 
misapplied as his letter : it is in page 2,268. lie says : — 

14 To this day I have not received a single line from the Presidency. I 
cannot account for it. I have written for maps and guides, and for an 
account of provisions, and the places where laid up, if anywhere, that 
when I arrive at the Kcstna I may take my measures accordingly. Our 
expenses daily are 700 maunds. 200 bullocks are requisite ; to carry 
food to these bullocks 21 ; therefore to carry one day’s provisions 221 
bullocks. Admitting, therefore, obstructions included, thirty days from 
the Kestna to Madras, we must set out with 6,()30 bullocks loaded with 
provisions. In all the route they will not get a bundle of straw, and 
hardly a blade of grass'; therefore they must live on grain only.” 

Now, upon what ground do the Counsel attempt to 
justify the measure of Mr. Hastings, under this letter of 
Colonel Pearce ? The fact is that all the provisions neces- 
sary for the three brigades in Bengal arc carried by 
water up the Ganges. This man’s distress is not for 
draught and carriage bullocks merely to carry the artillery 
and burdens, but they are necessary to carry every ne- 
cessary they want, and therefore he wants such an esta- 
blishment of bullocks. I am astonished the Counsel should 
have been so imprudent as to venture, in evidence for the 
Defendant, to introduce a letter which, I am sure, if your 
Lordships look it over, you will see makes directly against 
them and for us. 

My Lords, I have also to call to your recollection another 
of their witnesses, General Stibbert. Great part, indeed, of 
the evidence which I have offered to you, by way of reply, 
and which I have commented upon, is their own evidence. 
I said that in this contract with Mr. Johnston there is no 
distinction made between draught and carriage bullocks. 
I stated that that was unusual, and that it was considerably 
for the advantago of Mr. Crofts, inasmuch as it perhaps 
induction made his contract three times as good. Here is a letter 
blislmicmt of General Stibbert to the Board upon the contract, after 
minatioiiof ^be reduction of the establishment took place. You will 
twt. on “ in P a S e 73. The moment that contract was got 

rid of, then the diminution took place. The number of 
bullocks was diminished to Sir Eyre Coote’s establishment 
— 4,074. That wawS done expressly by the orders of the 

court of Directors. General Stibbert says: — 

Tetter of 44 You have been pleased to direct through your secretary that the 

Stlb ’ establishment of bullocks be reduced to 4,074, the number ordered to be 
retained for the service of Bengal and its dependencies by the court of 
Directors, which instructions I shall cause to be carried into execution 
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with as little delay as possible. But, previous thereto, 1 must request to 23 Mat 1794. 

be informed if it be your intention that this number shall be the 

establishment of draught and carriage bullocks, exclusive of the beasty 
bullocks attached to the several corps, which, till the commencement 
of the present contract, were entirely distinct from and not included in 
the establishment of bullocks for the army.” 

So that, in this contract with Mr. Crofts, which really 
was Mr. Johnston’s, he has included in one price the same charpofor 
draught bullocks for which, wc will suppose, two pounds Imi locks, 
were given, with those for which five pounds were given, 
and yet he has given five pounds for the whole. This is the 
contract which is attempted to be justified in the way which 
1 have now explained to you. Beasty bullocks were the 
commonest bullocks that could be. 

There is another circumstance, which I think will set the 
Defendant's conduct in its true light ; for all the members of 
the Council are bound to sign the contracts that are settled 
by the majority of the Bonrd. Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler Kcfusai of 
say, this contract is so shameful they will not sign it ; and M? ncis 
in fact they never did or would sign it. Does the Defendant S^'the 40 
accuse them of having acted improperly— and he would have contract, 
been very glad to have taken any advantage? Does the 
Defendant accuse them of having acted in disobedience to 
the orders of the Company ? No ! Do the court of Directors 
accuse them — and perhaps some of them were not inimical to 
the Defendant? No! The contract remained unsigned by 
Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler ; and tho court of Directors 
take no notice of this act of Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler in 
not signing it, though the omission to sign it was a dis- 
obedience to orders, in which they were justified upon that 
principle, namely, that, when the letter of the orders con- 
tradict the principle, the principle is stuck to and not the 
letter. 

My Lords, I do not know that anything further is 
wanting to complete, in my opinion, the guilt of the pri- 
soner, in respect to the contract which is now before you. 

But, my Lords, I think I ought to call to your attention 
another circumstance, which will evince to you that the 
contract was given with no other motive than what I have 
had the honour of adverting to. The contract stated that Duration of 
if within such a term, namely, I think, at the expiration St. 011 ' 
of four years, notice was given, the contract should cease at 
the end of five ; otherwise it was to remain for six years 
upon the same terms. 

The court of Directors, immediately upon the letters 
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as Mat 1704 , coming over stating the contract to have been made with 
Mr. Crofts, direct that immediate notice shall be given, and 
Disobe- that the contract shall be vacated. What would you suppose 
orders on the conduct of the prisoner to have been under these eir~ 
Mr cumstances? To have written to the court of Directors ; to 
inpi in con- have stated his reasons why he originally entered into the 
contractfor contract, but, as they disapprove of it, that he, of course, 
throe years. w0ll p] gi V e the notice. 1 say that ought to have been the 
conduct of Mr. Hastings. It would have been the conduct 
of any of your Lordships, or of any man in his situation 
who really meant to do what was right. The letter conies ; 
Mr. Hastings never gives the notice ; and the contract goes 
on for six years. Mr. Hastings gives a reason for not 
making the notice known to the contractor asjhe ought. 
He says, in the most gentle terms, the subject never carne 
before the Board : it was a mere neglect : it never was 
brought before the Board : it was a neglect ! 

My Lords, I beg to ask you — I appeal to any man — I am 
sure I may appeal with confidence to any who hear me, 
whether this is an act which an honest man would have been 
guilty of. He ought, the very first moment, to have adver- 
tised the contractor of the orders of the court of Directors. I 
am sure, therefore, that I need not press it further upon 
you that it was not a neglect: it was an omission from 
intention. The reason of that omission I shall explain to 
you presently. 

Slpu^dTto M y Lords, I have said that the conduct of the Defendant 
Mr! Hast- was not that of an honest man. I am sure I do not wish, by 
inK “* using any terms of that sort, in any way to hurt the feelings 
of the Defendant ; but to actions like these, standing where 
I do on the part of the Commons of England, I must 
express the disapprobation which those whom I represent 
have of those transactions, in the terms and in the words 
which alone suit it. I mean nothing disrespectful to the 
prisoner individually, but I mean to do that for which I 
am sent here ; — to state, in the strongest language in which 
I think words are capable of permitting me to express it, 
the sense I have of the transaction for which the Commons 
have impeached him. I therefore come now to another 
head of charge, namely, the agency of Sir Charles Blount. 
Agency of Your Lordships, I should think, will recollect — -if not 
niom,t. rlos you will permit me to call your attention to it— the particular 
situation under which this agency was given. Mr. Hastings 
neglects, as I have before told you, to advertise the con- 
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tractor in due time of the expiration of the contract; con- w M ay 1794. 
sequently it was to last for six years instead of five. 

Mr. Hastings, soon after the proper time at which he was to Transfer of 
give notice expired, sends to Mr. Ferguson, who was the then to Mr. Per* 
contractor — for Mr. Crofts could not execute the office — and KUSOn * 

Mr. Ferguson was nominated to it. My Lords, Mr. Hast- 
ings, as I stated, did not give notice to the contractor as 
directed by the terms of the contract, but, soon after, he 
desires to know what Mr. Ferguson, who then had the con- 
tract, would take for avoiding the contract. My Lords, this 
was not done with any common view, for he had another 
friend to provide for. That friend was Sir Charles Blount. 

And I believe, after some consultations with Mr. Ferguson, 
you will find that Mr. Ferguson, for the relinquishment 
of this contract, received between 30,000/. and 40,000/. So 
that, from this accidental neglect, as he calls it, but I say 
wilful, and 1 think corrupt, inattention, he permits the 
contract to go on, contrary to the terms and tenor of the 
contract, which was originally to be void in five years, if 
notice had been properly given — he permits it to run on 
for six years. Within a very short space of time after- 
wards, he desires to know what Mr. Ferguson would 
take for this contract: and, to show how good a thing 
this contract was, he, for about a year and a half remaining 
of the contract, actually gives him between 30,000/. and 
40,000/. 

How Mr. Hastings has defended this I really am at a loss 
to conceive, even when I look at his evidence. To be sure 
he has produced a very formidable witness indeed, which is 
himself; for, in a letter to the court of Directors, which I 
shall have occasion to notice perhaps again, he uses these 
words — by the bye this was six years afterwards, — 

“ I cannot omit to recommend in the most earnest manner the pro- 
vision of draught bullocks for the service of Bengal by agency rather 
than by contract.” 

So that, five years before he gives the agency to Sir inconsistent 
Charles Blount, he says a contract given upon great terms is Hastings* 
the only way to have the service done well. When he comes °P mi01w * 
to give the agency he reverses that, and says, — “ Oh ! I 
have been mistaken about the contract. To be sure the 
contract was liberal : it was upon great terms : but I do 
assure you, gentlemen of the court of Directors, that it is 
not the right way to proceed. I have been wrong in con- 
tracts, and you ought to give it by agency.” He gives the 

VOL. ir. T 
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23Ma*i7Mi. agency to Sir Charles Blount, and, as the reason that he 
afterwards assigns to the court of Directors, he says, after 
the paragraph which I read to you ; — “ Nothing can be more 
injurious to the service than the latter/' — meaning contracts 
— cc nor more extravagant than the lowest rates at which it 
has hitherto been undertaken.” 

My Lords, I certainly must here take the liberty of dif- 
fering, in one point only, most essentially from an honour- 
able friend of mine who last addressed you. His opinion of 
Mr. Hastings and mine upon many subjects are similar. 
However, upon one, perhaps, we are much at variance. My 
Lords, as well as I recollect, my honourable friend the other 
day told you that, wherever Mr. Hastings [believed], he was 
generally mistaken ; wherever he asserted, he was sure to be 
false. I differ from my honourable friend in that respect; 
because, I say, here I believe Mr. Hastings ; I give him 
credit. And I differ from my honourable friend in that. I 
say, here is a truth asserted by Mr. Hastings himself. I 
believe Mr. Hastings. I will not say it is the only thing in 
which I believe him, but 1 here fairly and truly believe him ; 
and therefore, in so much as relates to that, 1 may, perhaps, 
Jiede. differ with my honourable and excellent friend. Mr. Ilast- 
s/st?mof ll<3 ings tells you, nothing can be more injurious than a contract; 
contracts. no thing can be more extravagant than the lowest rates at 
which it has hitherto been undertaken. So that, in one 
word, after he comes over to England, in a letter to the 
court of Directors, lie is the best witness against himself. I 
wish himself always to be that witness against himself ; I 
am sure your Lordships cannot have more competent testi- 
mony. He states that all the contracts were unreasonable ; 
and yet we have shown you that the contracts he made were 
more scandalous and more shameful than any that before 
existed in the records of the Company. I, therefore, do 
think in this particular that Mr. Hastings speaks perfectly 
truly in what he says, and I use him as my witness. 

But, my Lords, I have another witness, who is somewhat 
linked with Mr. Hastings. I take the liberty of bringing 
him forward ; and he, my Lords, is their own witness. I am 
not arguing upon any evidence that we have brought ; 1 am 
now fairly in reply to the evidence the Defendant has 
brought forward. I am answering his own case by his own 
witnesses. He brings forward Sir Charles Blount. 

Evidence of Sir Charles Blount, who is appointed the agent, makes an 
Blount 108 apology for his terms, and he seems to fear that the court of 
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Directors will think his terms as unreasonable as the former, is May mi* 
Your Lordships will find it in a letter of Sir Charles Blount’s 
to the court of Directors. Thinking that his agency was 
given improperly, he tells you fairly that the Company 
suppose the rates to be as extravagant as the rates given in 
the last contract ; but, he says, they are no such thing. And 
yet this is the witness he has brought forward not only to 
vindicate the contract to Mr. Crofts, but with respect to the 
agency. Mr. Stables, when an attempt of this sort was 
made, wrote the following minute, in answer to the Governor 
General. Your Lordships will find that it is in page 1383 
of the printed Minutes ; — 

“The Governor General delivers the plan mentioned in the minute 
for conducting by agency the business of the late army contract and 
for finding the bullocks.” 

This is Mr. Stables’ answer : — „ ,, 

Mr. Stables 

“ I wish to convince the court of Directors that there is a disposition objects to 
in this Government to show obedience to their orders, and I am deter- of agency? 1 
mined that their orders shall be the only rule of my conduct. With 
respect to the proposition now sent for supplying the army by agency, I 
object to it, and will agree only to such measures as are ordered by the 
court of Directors, — I mean by advertisement, which is the only mode 
of ascertaining the actual expense, and the most beneficial to the Com- 
pany; and perhaps no other will ever satisfy our superiors that our 
measures are not jobs, or the effect of private and secret influence.” 

Now, my Lords, can anything be more satisfactory to you 
than this minute, in which Mr. Stables expresses at the time 
his dissatisfaction of the conduct of the Defendant ; in 
*which he tells you fairly that there is a job concealed in it ; 
in which he tells the Defendant, to his face, that it is a direct 
disobedience to the orders of the court of Directors ? I am 
sure your Lordships must see that, under these circumstances, 
there is a positive charge made good against the Defendant, 
in the three points to which I have called your attention. 

I am not desirous of going further in respect to the agency 
of Sir Charles Blount, There are three important ones 
remaining behind, to which it is my duty to call your Lord- 
ships’ attention. I shall, therefore, proceed to trouble you 
with that point of the Charge relating to Sir Eyre Coote, % kgg® 
which is grave, weighty and important; and it is a charge Masting of 
to which the Defendant has not ventured even to make a tos5r S Eyro S 
reply — which the Defendant has not produced a witness Coote ’ 
to counteract — against which he has not offered even 
such evidence as I have now commented upon before your 
Lordships. 

* t 2 
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Reply on the Fourth Charge— Contracts : 

My Lords, although Mr. Hastings has not attempted to 
rebut this charge* I shall not think that I discharge my duty 
faithfully to the Commons if I do not again re-establish this 
charge in all its colours — if 1 do not point out to you the 
scandalous breach of orders and the direct expenditure of 
the public money, for a purpose which I am very sorry hap- 
pened in the instance of so respectable an officer — I mean 
respectable in bis military capacity — as Sir Eyre Coote. I 
am the more sorry to go upon this Article because that 
gentleman is no more ; and 1 hold it to be an essential duty 
with respect to an officer who is absent upon service, to be 
as tender and delicate as the nature of the circumstances 
will admit. And, if I could, I would in an especial manner 
draw a veil over this transaction of Sir Eyre Coote, because 
that gallant officer is no more, and because I am obliged to 
draw him out to you in colours that I am almost ashamed to 
[depict]' — I am obliged to draw him out to you, even from the 
words of the learned Counsel for the Defendant, in colours 
that will not add much to his character. I will state what 
they have said of him hereafter, and 1 will show you that I 
shall be lighter upon the memory of that gallant officer than 
they were. 

But, my Lords, the Counsel had a very difficult game to 
play : they had to shield the Defendant from one of the most 
important charges that ever was brought against an individual, 
in any age or country. They had to -shield him from bribing 
Sir Eyre Coote, by giving him allowances which the Company 
had sent repeated directions not to permit. He gave him. 
allowances against the Act of Parliament and against the 
repeated orders of the Directors. And there is one merit 
which I will allow to Mr. Hastings, that, when the court of 
Directors reprobated in the strongest terms the transaction, 
namely, that he had made those allowances to Sir Eyre 
Coote, he was so good to his honourable masters that he took 
off the allowances from the expense of the Company, and he 
was so kind to the Wazir as to put the amount of those 
expenses upon him. He continued the amount of these 
expenses for three years. And Mr. Hastings, as I shall have 
to show you presently, wishes to get rid of this, by saying 
that he thought the Wazir did it upon an idea of the service 
rendered by Sir Eyre Coote. lie even tells you that the 
Wazir would have been glad to have given double the sum. 
I shall show to you that, by the express orders of Mr. Hast- 
ings, Mr. Crofts writes to the Wazir for the payment of what 
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was clue to Sir Eyre Coote, two years and a half after the 23 May mi, 
establishment first took place. The establishment, your Provision 
Lordships will recollect, which first took place was, that, aiiowaiLes 
when Sir Eyre Coote was in one part of Bengal in the 
Company’s territories, lie was to have this allowance from Chief, 
the Company ; that if he crosvsed the river Kurumnassa, the 
Wazir was then to pay it And, though he had recrossed the 
river Kurumnassa and come back to the Company's terri- 
tories, I will prove that these allowances remained from 
the Nawab Wazir, and that the Defendant knew it. 

My Lords, I will state to you in two words what the 
Charge is which the Defendant admits, and which I shall re- 
establish. This is the Charge which he admits “ The said Speeifica- 
Warren Hastings did, in the year 1779, in further prosecu- charge. ° 
cution of this corrupt system, in direct contradiction to his 
duty and with a view to increase his own influence, create 
an establishment for Sir Eyre Coote, the Commander-in- 
Chief, at an expense of no less a sum than 184,162 rupees 
per annum — that is, 18,000/. sterling ; which said establish- 
ment was created in consequence of a claim set up by Sir 
Eyre Coote to certain allowances granted by the said Warren 
Hastings to Giles Stibbert, provincial Commander-in-Chief, 
before the arrival of Sir Eyre Coote in India, which allow- 
ances, to the amount of about 8,000/. per annum y the said Sir 
Eyre Coote contended did devolve upon him, and although 
there was no pretence to continue the same to the said Stib- 
bert.” It goes on to state, that he did not discontinue the 
allowances to General Stibbert, but gave those allowances 
to Sir Eyre Coote in addition to them. The Charge goes 
on to state — That in the same year lie did, through the 
means of his Council, direct that the extravagant allowances 
aforesaid should be added to the general debit of the Nabob 
Vizier’s account by the Resident at Lucknow, and that the 
same should continue so long as the General should remain 
beyond the river Carumnassa.” Then the Charge goes on to 
state, — “ That the court of Directors disapproved of these 
allowances, and ordered them to be discontinued. They 
were discontinued as far as related to the Company, but 
were continued as far as related to the establishment of the 
Nabob Vizier/' 

Sir Eyre Coote arrived in Calcutta in the year 1779 ; and ftnd 
your Lordships will find that the directions of the Company, of the can- 
in' pursuance of the Act of Parliament, were these — they are d5ef! er * m " 
in the printed Minutes, page 1390 ; — 

“ We direct that the Commander-in-Chief of the Company in India be 
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S3 Mat 1794. permitted when in Bengal to enjoy a house in Calcutta” — and so on; 

** that there shall be paid to him ■ — the words are very material here — 
** that there shall be paid to him the sum of 6,000/. sterling per annum 
in full, for his service of Commandcr-in-Chief, in lieu of travelling 
charges and all other advantages and emoluments whatever, except his 
salary of 10,000/. a year, established by law and ordered to be paid to 
him. 

There, my Lords, you have the orders of the court of 
Directors, stating that, in lieu of every charge — travelling 
expenses, batta, and everything else — he should receive 
6,0007. a year, in addition to 10,OOOZ. a year, which he had 
as a member of the Supreme Council. I should think that 
this allowance was a pretty fair, a pretty just, and a pretty 
liberal one I General Clavering, who was a man of as much 
character in his profession as any man alive, had the same 
allowances. 

But, further to enhance the guilt of the Defendant, when 
Sir Eyre Coote came to India, he brought with him a letter 
from the court of Directors, directing that the same allowances 
which were paid to General Clavering — and no more — 
should be paid to Sir Eyre Coote. Your Lordships will find 
it in the printed Minutes, the same page: — 


Coototo “ ^ is our P* easure an d we hereby direct that Lieutenant-General Sir 
receive the Eyre Coote do receive the same pay, as Commander-in-Chief of our forces 

same allow- in India, as was received by Lieutenant-General Sir John Claverintr.” 
arit;es as Sir 

vering? la * My Lords, one would have supposed that this was a 
pretty peremptory direction and could not be mistaken. 
And Mr. Hastings did certainly not mistake it ; but he acted 
in direct disobedience to it. Sir Eyre Coote seems to think 
that the extraordinary allowances which General Stibbert 
had should be transferred to him, because General Stibbert 
only had them upon the death of General Clavering, and 
that, as he was now come to Bengal as Commander-in- 
Chief in lieu of General Clavering, these allowances should 
not be continued to General Stibbert. Whether it was 


proper to continue them to General Stibbert I am not now 
considering, but I am contending this — that it was not 
proper to allow them to Sir Eyre Coote. But your Lord- 
ships will see that he does allow them to Sir Eyre Coote, 
and he makes a minute to that effect, which I before stated. 
Extra allow- He gives certain allowances, as you will find in the Evidence, 
SSedby t0 Sir Eyre Coote, amounting to about 18,0007. a year, and 
i^?o a lVr directs the Wazir to pay his proportion when the General 
EyreCoote, shall be across the river Kurumnasa. I shall not here much 


enlarge, because it is too clear to admit a doubt that the 
treaty with the Nawab Wazir was decisive ; that nothing of 
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this sort could be imposed upon him ; and that, when it was 23 Mayit u. 
debated in Council, the other members of the Board were not m^auty of 
willing to do what Mr. Hastings required of them, but 
expressly said that the vYazir ought not to be so charged, wazir. 

Your Lordships will find in page 1395 the minute ofob|octions^ 
Mr. Francis. lie tells you there that the specific amount of pis ami Mr. 
the Wazir’s subsidy is fixed by treaty; and he goes on to tell the extra 
jou the Wazir has not invited Sir Eyre Coote into the al h> waut;e8 « 
country : — 

“ 1 know of no service which his presence there could produce to the 
Vizier, which alone could furnish a pretext to demand any additional 
subsidy to him. I am therefore,” says ho, 44 against the measure.” 

The General says, — “ This is strange language ; ” — and 
goes on a little in that way, and then Mr. Francis says : — 

** When the weight of the argument is felt there is some relief in 
cavilling about terms as to language and manners. 1 allow that the 
Governor General is perfect master of both — whenever he is master of 
himself. I leave the style of the two preceding minutes to be compared 
and judged of by others. In reply to the last, I shall only say that I 
think my objection is not answered. The subsidy of the brigade in the 
field is fixed by treaty: that, I presume, we are agreed cannot be 
increased at our discretion : ” 

and he reprobates the whole of it. Mr. Wheler gives his 
voice against him. But Mr. Hastings at that time was every- 
thing in the Council, and the allowances were carried. At 
the time that Sir Eyre Coote proposed in Council that 
General Stibbcrt’s allowance should be taken off and given to 
him, there >vas a debate, and Mr. Francis constantly objected 
to it. He said then : — 

“ I cannot consent to any variation from the allowances fixed for and 
enjoyed by General Clavering, without the Company’s orders. The very 
last which they have given us, and which Sir Eyre Coote brought out 
with him, direct that Lieutenant-General Sir Eyre Coote do receive the 
same pay, as Commander-in-Chief of their forces in India, as was received 
by Lieutenant-General Sir John Clavering; and he does everything he 
can to get rid of it.” 

But when they came to propose the establishment of 
Sir Eyre Coote independent of General Stibbert, this is 
Mr. Francis’ minute : it is in page 1393: — 

w On the principles on which the opinion I have already given was 
founded, I have much more reason to object to the establishment now 
proposed than to the Commander-in-Chicf ’s first proposition. All the 
allowances granted to General Stibbert as Commandcr-in-Chief or other- 
wise, and which I have constantly objected to as excessive, are to be 
continued, and at the same time a new establishment created amounting 
to the charge — ” 

which he then states. However, notwithstanding all that 
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23 May 1794 . Mr. Francis says. Sir Eyre Coote has this establishment. 
Sonofth?* court directors express to the Defendant in the 
court of strongest terms their disapprobation of it; yet he permits 
sectors. gj r 2yre Coote to draw it from the Nawab Wazir. 

My Lords, I would just state to you Mr. Hastings' words 
with respect to the Nawab Wazir, and they are really very 
oftifoWaSr mat erial. He says : — et The Nawab had so high a sense of 
the allow. ^y re Foote's merits and services, that, instead of objecting 
»noc to sir to the proposed allowance, he expressed a wish it was double 
&yre Coote. that sum. [He, doubtless, never lost sight, in the GeneraPs 
absence, of his being engaged as much in the defence of his 
provinces as of those of the Company,] and it was upon that 
principle that he was so forward to continue Sir Eyre Coote's 
allowances."* Now, my Lords, I do not think it very likely 
that the Nawab could ever wish to pay such a sum of money 
to Sir Eyre Coote. But recollect the time at [which he is 
stated to have] wished to pay it. It was within three or 
four months before Mr. Hastings went to Lucknow, to get 
the Nawab to commit no less an act than robbing his mother. 

My Lords, to show you that the Wazir, within two or 
three months after Mr. Hastings sent up Sir Eyre Coote to 
him to receive these establishments — to show you that this 
unfortunate Wazir could have no wish to allow Sir Eyre 
Coote anything out of his patrimony, or out of all that he 
had left remaining to him from the rapacity of the Company, 
I beg you to revert to a letter from the Nawab Wazir to 
Mr. Hastings, which is in page 1396 of the printed Min- 
utes : it is dated the 24th of February, 1780, which is about 
three or four months after Mr. Hastings writes word to 
Mr. Purling that he is to tell the Nawab Wazir of the allow- 
ances to be paid to Sir Lyre Coote, and that he writes to 
him himself upon the subject that was the 1st November, 
1779:— and I beg your Lordships to attend to the Nawab’s 
letter of the 24th of February. 1 can scarcely read it to you 
latffietter w * tll0ut shocking the feelings of every one who hears me. He 
of the Wa*S states to Mr. Hastings in the most lamentable ternfs his 
melancholy situation. He tells him that he has scarce any- 
thing left to subsist upon ; that he had always looked upon 
the Defendant at your bar as his friend, and upon the English 
Company as his protectors, but that, really, all these expenses 
coming upon him, though he had discharged all his domestics 
and servants, though he had done everything to reduce his 

♦ Address of Mr Hastings to the Court of Peers, 2d June, 1791 ; suora vol 
?i. p. 506. r 
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establishments, he became ashamed, for he had scarce anything 23 mat m*, 
left. At last he says ; — 

“ Y 011 have cut my flesh, and now your knife has penetrated to the very 
marrow of my bones l” 

This is the man upon whom Mr. Hastings, without authority 
from the court of Directors — nay, in direct disobedience to * 
their orders — wishes to fix Sir Eyre Coote, and does fix him for 
three years — this very man, whom your Lordships have seen 
in evidence before you to have been in the greatest distress, 
and concerning whom you have heard too much upon the 
business relating to the Begum of Oude ! Can I state it in 
stronger terms to your Lordships than to beg you to read 
the letter, and to apply your own feelings upon it ? 

My Lords, the defence of the learned Counsel who opened 
the general defence for the prisoner is very singular ; but I the trausac- 
think it will let you into the nature of the transaction better tlon * 
than any thing that I can state to you. “ If Mr. Hastings had 
not done as he did in soothing that great officer, at the time 
when he might have been very much affected and very 
indignant at the sort of treatment he received — at that 
moment, if he had not done as he did, he would have been 
very wanting to the interest of his employers/ 1 That is, if 
he had not bribed Sir Eyre Coote, he would have been 
wanting in his duty to the Company. He goes on and 
says “ I am unwilling to tread this ground with reference 
to Sir Eyre Coote much further. If Mr. Hastings, at this 
moment, when the safety of your empire hung upon the 
word of that officer, sacrificed to the only passion of that 
great man,” — the only passion of that great officer — namely, 
to receive 18,000/. a year in contradiction to the express 
orders of his masters ! — “ if lie sacrificed to the only passion 
of that great man, which threw a shade over his other great 
and eminent qualities, I should think his conduct not only 
excusable but praiseworthy by his country.” * 

Good God ! my Lords, in what age do we live ? Who have 
you before this Court ? A man whom to defend his Counsel 
are obliged to resort to these soft words for covering the 
strongest, and, in my opinion, the basest, acts of bribery 
and corruption ! My Lords, I shall leave that charge with 
you and shall proceed to two others ; and I trust, in these 
two others, I shall not have any occasion to trouble you at 
full length. 


See the speech of Mr. Law j vol. ii. p. 643. 
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CONCLUSION OF THE SPEECH OF MICHAEL 
ANGELO TAYLOR, ESQ., MANAGER FOR TIIE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, IN REPLY UPON THE 
FOURTH ARTICLE OF THE CHARGE, RELATING 
TO CONTRACTS ; 27 Mat, 1794. 

27 May 1794. My Lords, — In pursuance of your Lordships’ wishes on 
Friday last, when you were under the necessity of adjourn- 
ing, on account of the pressure of public business, the imme- 
diate consideration of the question before you, I appear, on 
the part of the Commons, to proceed in the reply on the 
fourth Article of the Charge against Warren Hastings, Esq. 

My Lords, your Lordships will recollect that, when I con- 
cluded all that you permitted me to offer to you on the 
preceding day, I had finished the Charge respecting the 
allowances made by the Defendant to Sir Eyre Coote, con- 
trary to the express orders of the court of Directors, contrary 
• to the injunctions of the Act of Parliament, and contrary to 
the duty that he owed his masters who had sent him to 
India. 

My Lords, there were two or three pieces of evidence 
which were connected with the Charge respecting Sir Eyre 
Coote, as well as with the bullock contract granted to 
Mr. Crofts, and which, being applicable to both, I intended 
to notice before I went to the agency given to Mr. Auriol. 

My Lords, in order fully to explain both the nature of 
the contract to Mr. Crofts and the allowance to Sir Eyre 
Coote, I take the liberty of begging your attention to the 
Mr. Crofts* printed Minutes, page 1401, where your Lordships will find 
Bristow, Mr ’ the letter of Mr. Crofts to Mr. Bristow, who was then Kesi- 
wmSft dent at the court of the Nawab Wazir. My Lords, I am 
a^c^aiiegod desirous particularly of calling your attention to this letter, 
f?om tho k ecause the Defendant at the bar has, at various times, in- 
WaSr to Sir sinuated as if the allowances given to Sir Eyre Coote by the 
Eyre Coote. jj awa k ^Vazir were not continued at his instance, but that 
the Nawab gave them on account of an idea that he had of 
the services of Sir Eyre Coote. My Lords, in this letter 
you will find that, two years and a half after the letter of 
Mr. Hastings to the Wazir respecting those allowances. 
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after the orders sent by the court of Directors to India that 27 Mati 7»4. 
those allowances should be discontinued on the part of the 
Company — one would naturally have inferred that the 
Defendant should have considered that order as also appli- 
cable to the allowances given by the Nawab Wazir, and that 
it was no justification upon the idea that these allowances 
were only to be given when Sir Eyre Coote crossed the river 
Kurumnasa — but this letter will explain to you that Mr. 

Hastings did continue these allowances ; that tney were con- 
tinued with his privity and knowledge ; because Mr. Crofts, 
by the desire of Mr. Hastings, writes to demand of the Nawab 
Wazir the remainder .of the allowances which he said were 
due to Sir Eyre Coote. 

My Lords, the letter is signed Charles Crofts, written 
from Calcutta, the 25th of January, 1783. The date of 
this letter is particular, because you recollect that Sir Eyre 
Coote came to India in 1779. I shall have occasion to re- 
mark upon the difference between the defence that the 
Defendant thought proper to make at the bar of the House 
of Commons, and that which he has made at your bar, in a 
speech in the year 1791. 

“ Dear Bristow, Sir Eyre Coote has some field allowances to receive 
from the vizier.” 

These field allowances were of 18,000/. a year, to be paid 
in addition to 16,000/. a year when he crossed the river 
Kurumnasa. 

“They amount to sicca rupees 15,554 per month. He has been paid up 
to the 20th of August, 1782.” 

So that your Lordships see, from 1779 to 1782 he had been 
paid. 

“The Governor General Warren Hastings has directed me ” — for he was 
then Governor General — “ to write to you, to request you to receive what 
is due from the Vizier and send me a bill for the amount, the receipt of 
which I will acknowledge in the capacity of Hir Eyre Coote’s attorney. 

And the Governor desires you will continue to receive Sir Eyre Coote’s 
field allowances at the same rate, and to remit the money to me as it 
comes in.” 

We have here the positive and specific declaration of The letter 
Mr. Crofts that he wrote the letter by the order of Mr. ^rofSr. 
Hastings. I shall show you that, in his Defence which he Ha * tin ? s * 
made at this bar, in the year 1791, he admits that Sir Eyre sffimSft^ 
Coote did receive the field allowances. I shall show you 
also that, in his Defence before the House of Commons 
his language was very different indeed. He said he had 
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27 Mat 1794. some faint recollection, some glimmering of idea, that this 
was paid to Sir Eyre Coote, and that he rather thought he 
had given orders to Mr. Crofts to write the letter. My 
Lords, in a transaction of this nature, is it for any. man in 
the situation of Governor General of India to say, in so im- 
portant a transaction as that of field allowances of 18,000/. 
a year to Sir Eyre Coote, added to 16,000/., that he had 
some faint recollection, some glimmering of idea, of having 
directed the Wazir to pay it? My Lords, the Defendant 
knew it ! It was purposely done, to contravene the orders of 
the court of Directors, who had ordered him not to pay those 
allowances out of the Company’s funds, immediately to send 
to the Wazir to continue those allowances, namely, of 18,000/. 
a year. 

He says to the House of Commons : — 

<tf The order of the court of Directors arrived, disapproving of the 
allowances which we had granted to Sir Eyre Coote, and positively 
ordering them to be struck off, and they were discontinued.” 

Your Lordships will find this in the printed Minutes, page 
1400. It is an extract from the Defence of Mr. Hastings 
delivered at the bar of the House of Commons : — 

“ By what authority Sir Eyre Coote continued to receive this allow- 
ance from the Nabob Vizier I know not, but I have a faint recollec- 
tion of Mr. Crofts having mentioned the circumstance to me a short 
time before Sir Eyre Coote was returning tp Madras, in the month of 
January 1/83. I have no doubt of bis having received my authority so 
to do.” 

My Lords, you have then here a recognition, but a faint 
one, on the part of the Defendant that these allowances were 
to be paid to the Nawab Wazir. You have it in proof that 
Sir Eyre Coote received them for three years ; but Mr. 
Hastings, finding that the letter of Mr. Crofts was rather too 
strong — finding that it would wipe away all idea that he 
had faintly recollected the circumstance — when he appears 
at your bar boldly avows the transaction. He says, “ I 
gave it to Sir Eyre Coote for reasons" — which his learned 
Counsel in the opening have thought proper to offer you — 
to soothe that gallant officer. 

Alleged avar My Lords, they told you, as I had occasion to state to 
Eyre°Ouote. 7 0lx when 1 . last ^dressed you, they told you that it was 
the only passion of that great man ; namely, the passion to 
receive bribes from the Governor General. I should be 
glad to know how that passion can be vindicated ; but espe- 
cially I am astonished that the learned Counsel, recollecting 
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that that gallant man is dead, should wish to heap every- 27 Mat 17M. 
thing upon him, with a view to rescue the Defendant from 
the punishment that I trust awaits him ! 

My Lords, in his Defence before your Lordships, he uses Mr. Hast- 
some particular expressions which I shall beg you to take m5ion Xp a ' 
notice of. His words are these : — wittuh? cnt 

“ I so well knew the value of Sir Eyre Coote’s presence on the coast, offence, 
that, at the time when the army was defeated, there is hardly anything 
that he could have asked me that I should not have given him.” 


Why, he thought then of the value of Sir Eyre Coote’s 
services in 1779 just as much as he thought of them after- 
wards. But you will find that, in order to call off your atten- 
tion from the real state of the transactions, he has jumbled 
all the circumstances together, and he makes a defence for 
the end of the year 1783 which lie really ought to have made 
for the year 1779. 

My Lords, I shall beg to call your attention to the circum- 
stance of Sir Eyre Coote's having been in India in the year 
1779. But he wishes to carry off the transaction by telling 
you that he did not like to disturb Sir Eyre Coote. Truly 
he had one foot out of the grave, he tells you, and one foot 
in ; wishing to draw off your attention to the close of the 
life of Sir Eyre Coote, when the Charge is, that, in the year 
1779, three years before Sir Eyre Coote was upon the point 
of dying, he gave him these allowances, not only out of the 
pocket of the Company, but out of the pocket of the Nawab 
Wazir. I beg your Lordships to attend to that ; because the 
Defendant has, as I told you before, jumbled the evidence 
together, and wishes to draw off your attention from the 
real circumstances that attend the transaction. He said 
truly that it was not a time, when Sir Eyre Coote had one 
foot in the grave, to quarrel about allowances. My Lords, 
is that the fact? In the year 1779, when Sir Eyre Coote 
was well, is the charge against him for giving these allow- 
ances. It has nothing to do with the year 1783. As long 
as he continued these allowances he was so much the more 
guilty, but the guilt attaches upon him at the moment he 
gave the allowances, because those allowances, he knew, were 
in direct contradiction to the orders of the court of Directors, 
which orders were sanctioned by an Act of Parliament. But 
there is another part of the transaction to which I take the 
liberty of drawing your Lordships' attention. You see by JSe recog. 8 
this letter that Mr. Crofts was attorney to Sir Eyre Coote : JJitoniey of 
he is recognised as such both by the Resident at the Sir °*^®° 
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iheatitm. Wazir's court, by the prisoner at the bar and by Sir Eyre 
Coote. 

Reasons for My Lords, I now go back to the bullock contract. Hear 
RyreCoofco ir what Mr. Francis says in his minute : — that in that contract 
an^ntSresf there were a variety of interests concealed. Mr. Crofts had 
iwk h con Ul * ^ ie con t ra ot — Mr. Crofts who was the agent to Sir Eyre 
t?act? on " Coote; and the Defendant has told you that he would have 
denied nothing to Sir Eyre Coote if he had asked him ; and 
then what is the inference? You see the attorney of Sir 
Eyre Coote receiving the money which he had extorted 
shamefully from the Nawab Wazir: you see the same 
attorney is the person who holds the bullock contract. My 
Lords, my firm belief is, that the prisoner at the bar knows 
that to be the fact, that Sir Eyre Coote had part of this 
contract given to Mr. Crofts in the year 1779. My Lords, 
I say the inference is just. The Defendant tells you that 
he would have given him anything ; and, as 1 said before, 
you see the same man who was attorney and receiving the 
money from the Nawab employed in this scandalous and 
shameful contract. 

My Lords, I trust that you will have the goodness to read, 
with the attention that 1 know you will, all these minutes 
and the letters which I have pointed out to you, because 
they sho^v, what is material to this case, the specific guilt of 
the Defendant at the time that he granted these contracts 
and gave these allowances. So much for those allowances 
to Sir Eyre Coote. 

I shall now take the liberty of commenting upon the 
agency given to Mr Auriol, who was the confidential friend 
of Mr. Hastings, and who was also the secretary to the Su- 
preme Council. The circumstances of this agency are very 
short: and, before I endeavour to meet the evidence* which has 
been given on the part of the Defendant, I will state in two 
or three words the substance of the Charge against him. 

Mr. Aurioi’s The Charge is, that, in the appointment of Mr. Auriol to 
SU pply the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, Bencoolen, 
St. Helena, and other places, with rice, he allowed him fifteen 
per cent , not upon the purchase of the different provisions, 
but upon all expenses that should attend the transporting 
the rice or other provisions to the different settlements ; — 
namely, upon the freightage, demurrage, and upon every in- 
cidental expense. I believe, my Lords, you will have reason to 
say that it is a charge of commission unknown in any time. 
Perhaps you will also recollect that the Defendant, sensible 
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that this charge was enormous, consented, though it was 27 Mayi 704. 
not his act, to the reduction of this commission to five per — 
cent. 

I shall have occasion to see how far the evidence given 
by us has been rebutted, either in the speech of the De- 
fendant or by the animadversions of the learned Counsel 
who opened the general features of the Defendant's case, as 
well as by the evidence which they have thought proper to 
adduce. The evidence indeed which they have adduced lies 
in a very narrow compass. 

My Lords, the Counsel for the Defendant have resisted Dofence of 
this Charge upon these points : — They first show you a iUgs, Hast ‘ 
number of documents to prove what was not denied in the 
Charge, namely, that a famine was prevailing at Madras. Famine at 
We admitted that, in the Fort of Madras, there was some Madras * 
fear of a want of provisions in case of an attack ; but I shall 
show your Lordships that they did not apply to any of the 
other settlements ; that it had no reference to the island of 
St. Helena ; and that the Defendant merely gave Mr. Auriol 
this agency for the express purpose of putting money in his 
pocket. It could be for no other purpose. I am sure that, 
when you read the Defendant’s own words, when you read 
the letter of Mr. Auriol, and when you view all the circum- 
stances, you will be of opinion that this is one of the most 
flagrant jobs that ever was brought to light. Mr. Hastings 
wished, in his speech before you, to account for the agency 
given to Mr. Auriol, and, at the same time, he begged to call 
your Lordships’ attention to the alarming situation of the 
Carnatic. He told you that, at that time, Hyder Ali was 
laying siege to Arcot with an amazing force ; that his 
numerous followers were desolating the country, even to the 
walls of Madras. I am ready to admit that that country 
was in a situation that demanded assistance. The Managers 
for the Commons have admitted it. But, my Lords, I hope 
and trust that will not form any ground of exculpation for 
the Defendant. I think it is rather an aggravation of the 
offence; for, if such was the situation of the Carnatic, it 
behoved the Defendant to look carefully to the expenditure 
of the public money. It was certainly his bounden duty, in 
every way in which it could be done with economy and 
prudence, to assist the settlement of Madras, but he was not 
to make a job of it for those who were near him : — he was 
not to take advantage of this calamity to invest Mr. Auriol No urgent 
with an agency to supply other Presidencies, who had no the other 
such immediate want of those articles. settlements. 
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27 Mat 1791 

Letter of 
Mr. Horn- 
by from 
Bombay. 


Exorbitance 
of the 
charges 
under Mr. 
Auriol’s 
agency. 


Ground of 
Mr. Aunol’s 
proposals. 


To prove other Presidencies were not in want of those 
articles, I beg to call your Lordships' attention to the letter 
of Mr. Hornby from Bombay, in the printed Minutes, 
page 1,406. The letter is calculated to prove two points : 
it shows that they were not in the distress that the De- 
fendant states ; — I am now speaking of Bombay and not 
of Madras, which I shall have occasion to notice here- 
after: — that in Bombay they were not in such distress; and 
the letter will furnish you with still further proof of the 
exorbitance of this commission. It must have been written 
soon after the appointment of Mr. Auriol to the agency, 
because it is in answer to the receipt of these provisions. 
He says : — 

61 The charges of this rice are so excessively high and unusual to us, 
particularly the articles of freight and commission, that they could not 
but attract our observation, and they engaged our attention the more 
strongly as we understand a large quantity is provided for the Presi- 
dency upon the same terms. The rice, with addition of charges, stands 
the Company in upwards of nine rupees a bag at Calcutta; [and we 
have judged it incumbent on us to take notice so far of this expensive 
supply as this Presidency will of course stand charged with a heavy debt 
on that account], and our wants were not so pressing as to require so 
expensive a relief.” 

This is in the consultation of [the 7th of] September, 1781. 
So much with respect to Bombay. 

But, my Lords, the best proof of the whole of this matter 
is Mr. Auriol's own proposals. They were adduced by the 
Managers, and are in page 1403 of the printed Minutes. 
They were dated the 7 th of December, and entered in the 
consultation on the 14th of that month. These proposals do 
not say a syllable about Madras or the other Presidencies, 
but go only to the danger of suffering so numerous a gar- 
rison as that of Madras to be in want. 

Another document, which I think very material and strong 
to the point, is dated the 24th of March 1783, entered in 
the consultation [of the 1st of] April 1783, — in the printed 
Minutes, page 2,291. This contains nothing with respect to 
the wants of Bombay, but Mr. Auriols own assertion on the 
expedience of performing such service by contract ; and it 
does not in the least state the dangers at Bombay in 1780, 
which were the real grounds of his agency. There is no 
tittle of evidence to show you that, in 1780, there was any 
distress. These are after-thoughts, brought forward by the 
Defendant only now for the first time: they never were 
recurred to at the time. There is nothing of the sort 
entered in the consultation when Mr. Auriol was appointed. 
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There was no distress of Madras entered upon the consul ta- 27 Mat 1794. 
tion ; there was no distress of the other Presidencies entered — 
upon the consultation; but all Mr. Auriol desires in his 
letter is, that he be appointed the agent, and that the 
commission of fifteen per cent . upon everything should 
apply. 

The learned Counsel proceed to evidence also relative to Evidence of 
Bencoolen and St. Helena. For this purpose they produce as to tho 
the same witness — another document of Mr. Auriol’s, entered protons to 
in the consultation of the 22d of October, 1781, in page 2,291 ^Jgj? lcn 
of the printed Minutes. I think you will observe in that Helena, 
letter, when you look at it, that, with respect to Bencoolen — 
and this was a year after by the by — with respect to Ben- 
coolen, he only says he lias reason to think, but cannot 
ascertain, that the stores which were purchased for that 
Presidency by their own agents will be found to be more 
expensive or more uncertain than on the mode now adopted. 

So that, a year afterwards, when this agency comes to be 
the talk of all Bengal, then he offers you this letter, with a 
view to palliate that agency, which was given to him at the 
rate which I have just stated. 

As to St. Helena, Mr. Auriol says, in the same document, 
that formerly complaints were frequently made of the 
badness of the stores furnished by the bukhshi. This is 
only his own assertion. I am ready to give Mr. Auriol 
very fair credit for his assertions, but in a case of this sort 
we are not to take the assertions of any man, when he is 
charged with an offence ; we must look to what were the 
motives for giving this commission at the time. Now I will 
say that it is not a very natural thing, to desire the person 
to whom you arc to give a commission to let you know why 
you should give the commission. If he offers terms you are 
to hear him as to those terms, but not to go to him with a 
view to furnish you with evidence whether the stores he 
wishes to provide are wanting by the Presidency to which 
he wishes to send them. The defence is made up of similar 
materials. However tiresome it is, it is necessary to go 
through them before I sum up the whole. 

Another evidence produced by the Counsel is, to show Cases quoted 
that the commission of fifteen per cent was the usual rate of the Sm- 
of commission. You will find that evidence in the printed flowed to 
Minutes, page 2292. This was attempted to be . given in Mr. Auriol. 
answer : it is merely an attempt, I am sure, as you will sec 
it to be. We had alleged and proved by the evidence of 

VOL. iv. u 
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27 May 1704 . Mr. Brodie — whom I shall afterwards have occasion to in- 
troduce to your notice — that five per cent, was the usual 

Mr. Liviurt* commission, and no other. They produce an instance, in 
comuusMon. P OPl ' 

1770, ot an agency with a commission or fifteen per cent . 
given to the military storekeeper, Mr. Livius, by the 
recommendation of the court of Directors, and which, they 
say, was enforced hy a gentleman to whom they think 
proper often to refer and of whom I shall have occasion 
to-day to take notice ; — I mean, Mr. Francis. I shall only 
observe on this head that the storekeeper was under many 
checks; — Mr. Auriol under none but his own honour and 
his own character, which I believe really to he very good. 
He had not, as Mr. Auriol had, the actual charge, nor had 
he the expenditure of the stores. There were officers, you 
will find, appointed. There were a number of other checks 
appointed. And you will further observe that this fifteen 
per cent . was very different from Mr. Auriols, for this 
fifteen per cent was upon the original purchase of stores ; 
Mr. Auriol’s upon not only the purchase of stores, but upon 
freightage, demurrage, and every incidental expense. So 
that, in fact, you may call it thirty per cent . 

Commy si(m They then bring another evidence, as good as this, of the 
vision or ulm agency of fifteen per cent, being paid for the provision of gun 
tarmgoa. carriages. Now, 1 think, if your Lordships will have the 
goodness to look to the printed Minutes, page ‘2821, there is 
a letter which we have introduced by way of reply to this 
evidence. You will sec a very material difference ; because 
the person who is to inspect gun carriages does not appear 
to have had fifteen per cent, upon the materials of the gun 
carriages, for there were separate contracts made for pro- 
viding the wood and for providing the iron ; his fifteen per 
cent, was upon the expense that took place in making up the 
materials. And, if your Lordships will have the goodness to 
turn to the letter which I have just mentioned, signed by 
John Murray, you will see that I am, I think, not very 
much out in my idea. It is, that the iron work and the 
timber in the rough be deposited in the stores. There are 
separate contracts for all that ; that when carriages are wanted 
they shall be furnished under the directions of the com- 
missary of stores. He is not to be allowed a commission 
upon the different articles, but upon the cost of making up 
the carriage from the articles deposited in the storehouse, 
and from which storehouse all materials were taken. I do 
not mean to dwell upon this, but 1 beg to call your attention 
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to the situation into which the Counsel found themselves 27 May 17©*. 
driven, to have resort to such paltry evidence as this. — 

The next instance relates to the agent victualler, a gentle- Mr. Cum- 
man whose name was Mr. Cummings: he was victualler of emission, 
marines in 1778: — this is in page 2294 of the printed 
Minutes. This allowance again is only for the purchase of 
stores : and, what is very material for your Lordships to 
remark, it was made a question at the Board on the 21st of 
January 1779, which was a little after the agency was given 
to Mr. Belli. To that agency 1 shall have occasion hereafter 
to call your Lordships' attention : but it is material to 
observe that it was made after that. The fifteen per cent 
only attached upon the purchase of stores : and then there 
is a question whether he was liable or not to all losses and 
decays. Mr. W holer and Mr. Francis contended that lie 
was so liable. Mr. Francis observed that, if the agent was 
not, he could not perceive what service lie performed that 
could intitle him to the sum of fifteen per cent However, 
that like many others was carried by the casting vote of the 
Defendant, and it was made after, as I stated before, the 
agency given to Mr. Belli. I shall also beg to tell you, in 
remarking upon this piece of evidence, that it was not upon 
anything very extensive that the commission was given : it 
was trifling. I do not mean to vindicate it, but it was trifling 
and for nothing almost, when compared to the immense sum 
that was to pass through the hands of' Mr. Auriol. My 
Lords, I do not know that upon this evidence I shall have 
occasion to trouble you any further, and therefore I will 
proceed to the other parts of the case. 

In answer to all this, I beg leave to call your attention to Evidence of 
the evidence given by Mr. Brodie. Mr. Brodie, being asked Mr * Bro(lie * 
by the Manager what the rate of commission was, stated in 
the strongest terms, and so plainly that he could not be 
shaken from it by the Counsel, that five per cent was the 
usual rate of commission — five per cent ., not upon freightage 
or demurrage, but five per cent, upon the original purchases. 

But I have an evidence which I think an exceeding good one 
on my part — the evidence of a person not very inimical to Evidence of 
Mr. Hastings, namely, Mr. Crofts, whom 1 shall have Crorts * 
occasion hereafter to introduce to you ; because, when the 
opinion of three merchants, of whom Mr. Crofts was one, 
was taken, what the person who furnished stores for Fort 
St. George ought to receive as a commission, he says, enu- 
merating the articles upon which he is to receive commission, 

u 2 
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27 Mat 1794.. upon the purchase of these stores— five per cent One of 
the gentlemen who gave in this opinion to the Board was, 
as 1 stated, Mr. Crofts, the very friend of Mr. Hastings. 
The proper So that I think, without a doubt and without controversy, five 
8h?wn S to°be per cent, was the commission to be given upon the original 
njwnfae* 1 ** provisions, and that five per cent did not attach upon 
purchase, the expenses attending either the freightage or the 
demurrage. 

Reduction of I have told your Lordships that it was afterwards reduced, 
commission, but the Defendant had no merit at all in the reduction, and 
even that reduction did not go as far as it ought to do. It 
was a mere reduction of ten per cent., but it still continued 
at five per cent., not only upon the original purchase, but 
upon all incidental expenses, namely, freightage and demur- 
rage. As to the exorbitancy of the demand, I again recur, 
as I have done formerly, to the Defendant himself, and to 
those persons whom he has thought proper to favour and to 
reward. It is mostly from his o^n evidence that I take the 
liberty to say that the Commons of England have substan- 
tiated the charge. 

Prodigality What says Mr. Hastings, in his Defence at your Lordships' 
aiico .° 1 lcm " bar ? “I admit the commission to be liberal.” Liberal! 
What right has the Defendant to be thus liberal with the 
money of his masters? My Lords, if some brilliant services 
performed by any gallant officer in the field had called for an 
instant gratuity from the Company, and, the Company not 
being at hand, Warren Hastings was the person w T ho was to 
bestow that gratuity, I should have thought it his duty to be 
liberal, to show the feelings of a grateful country. What- 
ever might have been the merits of Mr. Auriol, did he stand 
in that situation? Mr. A u viol’s services I have no doubt 
were good ; his attention and fidelity to the Board I have no 
doubt might be good ; but if liberality be called for to be 
exercised towards Mr. Auriol, the Governor General should 
have written to the court of Directors — should have stated 
the specific merits of Mr. Auriol, and should have desired 
some reward for his services; but he should not have rewarded 
them in this way ; lie should not have saddled the Company 
with an immense comniissionjipon a very extensive concern, 
which amounted to 30,000/. or 40,000/., merely upon the 
idea of being liberal. You must substitute for the word 
“ liberal” what the Defendant really in his own heart meant 
— “ prodigal.” 

My Lords, I beg to call your attention to what Mr. Auriol 
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says upon the subject; and, if there were no other part of ti May 1794 , 
the case upon which I could rest it, I might safely meet the 
Defendant and his Counsel upon the evidence of Mr. Auriol 
himself. You will find his letter to the Council, of October 
the 15th, 1781, a year after he had this commission, in page 
2822 of the printed Minutes : — 

“Impelled,” flays he, “by a desire to alleviate any misrepresentations Apologetic 
to my disadvantage, and to prove myself worthy of your countenance l‘‘ n V r °fMr. 
and support,” — unu " 

And so he goes on, — 

“ Whilst I was at Fort St. George, I was informed that some persons, 
mortified at their own declining prospects and jealous of the more pro- 
mising aspect of others, had thrown out invidious remarks upon the 
extent of my agency for the supply of that Presidency with provisions, 
etc., in its present distress, and on the amount of the commission which 
had been granted to me by the Hoard for this service. At first I paid 
little attention to such a report, conceiving it to proceed merely from 
envy, the natural consequence of disappointment, which would die away 
and be forgotten ; but the unhappy reverse of fortune at Madras has 
been so severely experienced by all ranks of people there, and the only 
source of present relief —viewed by many with jealousy and desire — 
being constantly before their eyes, it is not surprising that the remarks 
at first propagated should spread and become more general. 1 under- 
stand even that they have been pointedly taken notice of and represented 
in private letters to Europe.” 

Why, my Lords, does Mr. Auriol think that it was only 
jealousy that occasioned these discontents ? Was Sir John 
Macpherson, who was a member of the Supreme Council, 
jealous of Mr. Auriol ? What does Sir John Macpherson 
say? He says plainly that every body was dissatisfied with the original 
the commission. You will find from Mr. Auriors evidence coninn8 ‘ 41or) * 
that, in his conversation with Sir John Macpherson, he told 
him fairly that everybody was dissatisfied with the extent of 
the commission and with the rate of it, and advised a reduc- 
tion. The reduction accordingly took place. The Defend- 
ant had no merit in the reduction. But there are several 
letters of Mr. Auriol’s which you may read, and which will 
show you that in his opinion he thought the commission too 
high. In a letter of the 24th of March, 1781, he says, — 

“ I acknowledge that the original commission was too high.” 

So that you have the evidence of Mr. Auriol himself that 
the commission was too high. But I have another witness 
also ; I have the court of Directors as my witnesses. The 
moment they hear of this allowance, they order it to be 
reduced instantly. 
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8 ? May 1704. You have, therefore, upon this the very best evidence you 

can have. You have the opinion of the public; you have 
the opinion of the Defendant ; you have the opinion of Sir 
John Macpherson, one of the then members of the Council; 
and you have the opinion of Mr. Auriol himself, who en- 
joyed the profits of that agency. 1 therefore say that, in 
reply to all the evidence they have brought forward, I have 
proved, I think, to the satisfaction of every man who hears 
me, that fifteen per cent, was an exorbitant commission, and 
that if Mr. Auriol had not been Mr. Hastings’ friend, and 
one for whom he wished to make an instant fortune, he 
would not have ventured upon such a gift. 

My Lords, there are various parts of the transactions 
which I must notice to you. There is one which perhaps 
may appear singular to your Lordships who hear me, be- 
cause it is a new mode of accounting. It is different from 
what you ever heard of, and if it were to be established, 
perhaps we might recur to an era of general happiness, in 
which we could trust everybody with so much case and 
felicity we might almost say that the millennium was 
No vouchors arrived. These accounts, amounting to near 400,000/., upon 
Mr.Turioi! which Mr. AurioTs commission was 30,000/. or 40,000/., were 
to be passed, not upon vouchers that he had bought the 
goods — not upon documents as to the price which lie paid 
for the goods— not upon any charge made out respecting 
, freightage or demurrage— but ho was simply to give in the 
accounts upon honour. Is this a usual mode of accounting ? 
Did your Lordships ever hear of it before ? 

I should be glad to ask any of your Lordships what you 
would say to vour steward who should tell you, — “ I have 
spent you 30,000/. or 40,000/. since you were out of Eng- 
land, but I have no accounts : I have not a voucher for it. 
Your house is built, but I have no account ; — but trust my 
honour ?” The honour of many stewards, I believe, will go 
a great way in the opinion of many persons, but I should 
think it will not go as far as that — to say to a steward — 
“I take your word — I take your honour.” Supposing a 
merchant were to write to his correspondent abroad to send 
him over merchandise to the amount of 200,000/. or 300,000/., 
and he was not to receive the regular bills — the regular 
vouchers — for the purchase, but that he was to receive a 
letter, — “ I charge you 300,000/. Upon my honour, I spent 
it all in your service ; you have the full value of it” What 
would any man think of that? And yet this very thing 
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Mr. Hastings does in the person of Mr. Auriol. My Lords, 27 May 1791. 
I make no question but Mr. Auriol might, where honour is 
to be trusted, be confided in, but, my Lords, there are cir- 
cumstances in which it is not fair to one’s employer to trust 
any man. Mr. Hastings, if he had chosen it, might have 
trusted Mr. Auriol for himself ; but what right had he to 
trust him for his employers? This too might have been 
done properly by contract ; but perhaps other persons would 
have bidden cheaper than Mr. Auriol, and that was not the 
wish of the Governor General. 

My Lords, the accountant general of the East India Mr. Laridns 
Company in .Bengal, Mr. Larkins, was directed to pass these }» pass Vile 
accounts upon honour. T 1 is letter to the Council seems to olnionour 1 ^ 
me to be a mixture of irony and ridicule, and not knowing, 
ii short, what he was to do. You will find it in the printed 
Minutes, page 1404. lie says: — 

“ In obedience to your orders of the 1-th of November, 1/81, I have His lot tor to 
now the honour to report to you that, on an examination of the accounts the Council, 
of agents for the supply of other Presidencies, I find them to be correct” — 

In what ? — 

“ in their additions and calculations ; that they correspond with those 
of the treasury in the sums charged in the latter as advanced to him; 
that the sums charged in his accounts correspond with the invoices of 
supplies sent to the other Presidencies ; that the commission charged at 
fifteen per cent, upon the provisions supplied upon the charges of ship- 

E ing them and upon the freight is accurately -computed. The agent 
eing upon honour with respect to the sums charged in his accounts for 
the cost of the articles supplied, I did not think myself authorised to 
require any voucher of the sums charged for the demurrage of sloops, 
either as to the time of detention, or the rato of the charge, or of those 
for the articles lost in going down the river; and on that ground I 
thought myself equally bound to admit the sums acknowledged as 
received for the sale of goods without requiring any vouchers.” 

Now, my Lords, what is the consequence of accounts 
being thus passed upon honour ? What is the consequence 
of an agency ? The agency could only be checked by 
vouchers. The only cheek is gone ! Freight and de- 
murrage is one of the most material articles in Mr. AurioPs 
charge. It might be for the interest — I dare say ‘Mr. Auriol 
did not wish to do it — but it might be for the interest of an !ji>ou“ et 
agent to detain the ships a great while. Your Lordships all 
know that almost the heaviest expense* the merchant has is 
demurrage. It might be the interest of agents to keep the 
ship without proceeding on the voyage, because, all the time 
the ship was detained, lie had the commission upon the 
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27 May m*. demurrage. And in that case you see how very absurd, how 
very unjust, how very scandalous, an act it was to give a 
commission, not upon the purchases only, but upon t^e 
demurrage, the freightage, and other incidental expenses. 
The court of Directors upon a similar case gave a pretty 
decisive opinion. 

But, before I go to that, I will just advert for a moment 
to an evidence which the Defendant has brought forward 
by his Counsel, and on which I would only beg leave 
to remark to you that this was not the precedent which 
Mr. Hastings followed, but it is a precedent adopted after- 
Cas© ad- wards for very different reasons, and under very different 
Coun11c5[ y as a circumstances. Your Lordships will find in the printed 
precedent. Minutes, page 2314 , that they produce an instance, as a 
precedent for what Mr. Hastings did to Mr. Auriol, that 
happened ten years afterwards, namely, in the year 1791. 
They are exceedingly fond of recurring to Lord Cornwallis, 
though I have shown, tlic day [ had last the honour of 
addressing you, that every evidence they had brought for- 
ward and every testimony of Lord Cornwallis makes deci- 
sively against them. This does not make much for them. 
They produce one solitary instance, in 1791, relative to the 
extraordinary cattle found by the bullock contractor on 
their passage to Madras. It does not at all appear though 
that the person did not produce his vouchers; but I can 
easily conceive in this case that, if they had occasion to 
transport cattle, they could not, perhaps, get vouchers so 
readily in the transportation of cattle for two or three 
months. In a voyage they might be at a loss to get the 
vouchers, and therefore in some measure they must depend 
upon the character and credit of the person who undertakes 
such a sort of agency. But docs this case in any measure 
apply to Mr. Auriol’s ? But they wish us to suppose they 
have brought two instances of it, though it is the very same 
instance. Further, there is another, dated in June in the 
same year ; and, if your Lordships will have the goodness to 
examine the documents, you will find they relate to the 
same contract, and are only one and the same instance. 

Then, as to the evidence they have brought forward to 
rebut that which the Commons have asserted, namely, that 
accounts ought not to be passed upon honour, you see the 
only one they have attempted ; and that is ten years after 
Mr. AurioFs appointment. But I have another piece of 
evidence that was produced by the Commons, which, I 
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think, fixes the guilt of this case, and fixes upon the De- 27 Max im. 
fendant at your bar a direct breach of orders ; knowing* 
that, at the instant he did this, he was breaking the orders of 
the court of Directors. My Lords, the case respects one 
of the court of Directors, and your Lordships will find it 
in the printed Minutes, page 2826. There was in former 
time — a little before — a Mr. Vanderhagen, who had some Case of Mr. 
transactions with the Governor and Council, and he was to hagen. r ' 
pass his accounts upon honour. Your Lordships will hear 
the opinion of the court of Directors, which was given on the 
23d of December, 1778, and which must have arrived in 
Bengal long previous to the appointment of Mr. Auriol. 

These are the words : — 

“ If the honour of Mr. Vanderhagen is to be taken for the justness of decision of 
his hills, it is evidently become his interest to expend as much money as ° f 

possible on the cantonments, because he draws a commission of fifteen against tho 
per cent , We do npt arraign the integrity of the present agent, but we 
shall ever disallow all modes of conducting public business on principles honour, U &c. n 
which make tlic honour of the agent the criterion of the amount of his 
disbursements, and render his interest incompatible with frugality, and 
consequently with the welfare of the Company. Wc therefore direct 
that the agency of Mr. Vanderhagen be forthwith discontinued; that 
you shall advertise for proposals *'■ — 

this is very material, because it relates to all charges — 

“ to keep the cantonments in repair by contract, with good security for 
performance, unless you shall be convinced it may be better performed 
and at less expense by agency. And, in such case, the agent’s emolu- 
ments must arise from savings made in conducting the business com- 
mitted to his care, and on no account be calculated upon the amount of 
his expenditures.” 

So you sec that you have here, a little before the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Auriol, the specific declaration of the court of 
Directors against any commission being allowed upon the 
whole of the incidental expense, and against any person 
passing his accounts upon honour. And who do you think 
must have been the person who must have transmitted to Mr. Vander- 
Mr. Vanderhagen — for this was transmitted to him — the M^Xlrlol. 
opinion of the court of Directors ? It must have been read 
in Council before the Governor General, and must have 
been transmitted, I believe, by Mr. Auriol himself! Now, 
my Lords, I beg to appeal to you ; — what can you think of 
the conduct of the Defendant ? To what can you impute it, 
but to what he has afterwards — which I shall have occasion 
to remark to you — recognised and avowed, namely, the 
determination to benefit those who were with him, against 
the orders of his masters, the court of Directors? My 
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27 hat lm. Lords, Mr. Hastings wishes to have you suppose that this 
agency was not given to Mr. Auriol with a view to make 
lip a compensation for the loss which he had received, 
namely, the reduction of his salary when he was first ap- 
pointed secretary to the Board of Council in Calcutta. My 
Lords, it was then thought by the Council that the salary 
T *vet^to nCy ^ 0r ^ ie sccretar y wa8 t°° high. They reduced it. The real 
K Auriol state of the case before you now is, that Mr. Hastings gave 
«aUon7fir° n ’ ^ to Mr. Auriol as an assistance to him, because his salary 
tioVofMa bad been thus reduced, lie wishes to get rid of this. He 
salary. seems to tell you that it was only from the merits of 
Mr. Auriol. My Lords, I only beg you to read with atten- 
tion the letter of Mr. Auriol himself. lie there puts it upon 
the footing of his situation ; namely, that though lie did a 
great deal of business for the Company, his salary was not 
equal to his expenses. He there tells you, in positive terms, 
his opinion that it was given to him to make up the defi- 
ciency of his salary. 1 do not wonder that the Defendant 
wishes to get rid of this accusation. Because to what purpose 
do you make reductions— to what purpose do you look for 
economy in the expenditure of the public money - to what 
purpose make regulations, if it shall he in the power of the 
Governor General, by any act like this, to defeat all the 
wisest regulations that can be made, and to put money into 
the pocket of the individual, though his salary was diminished 
because it was thought by the Board and the Council at 
large to be too great ? 

Kvitioiiceof Mr. Auriol, in his evidence — and they thought proper to 
uri0 ‘ bring him as a witness— being pressed upon tins, of course, 
does not think it a subject upon which he is very desirous 
of giving an answer. My Lords, all I beg of you is, to 
read that evidence ; for, though he seems rather inclined to 
impute the idea which 1 have just mentioned to the Board at 
large, yet it does attach and apply only to the Defendant at 
your bar. My Lords, I shall not quarrel with the evidence 
of Mr. Auriol. I am one of those who think that gratitude 
in any individual, and especially to a person in the situation 
that Mr. Hastings is — I shall always think that gratitude, 
though perhaps it is not reckoned among them, is one of the 
cardinal virtues ; and therefore I shall leave his evidence 
without any comment from me, and merely submit it to your 
perusal. 

My Lords, there is one other topic which I shall touch 
upon, namely, the impropriety of giving this to Mr. Auriol 
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at all. Mr. Auriol as secretary to the Council had enough 27 mat 1704 . 

to do. If supplies were wanting, and those in haste, the nisi^nt- 

providing of those supplies should have been given to \ ,es ? 'll 1 * 

° -iii* i 13 uertaketna 

persons conversant with the business, and not to a gentleman a«em-y. 

who could not possibly have any knowledge respecting it. 

It certainly was not the most economical way of advancing 
the interest of the Company: it certainly was not the 
quickest way in which these supplies could be sent. And I 
am sure that, when you look at all the circumstances attend- 
ing the transaction — when you look at the last evidence which 
I have just mentioned to you, the words which Mr. Auriol 
used respecting the favour he expects of Mr. Hastings — 
when you retrace every circumstance that attends all this 
evidence of the agency — namely, the height of the commis- 
sion, the reduction of it afterwards, the opinion of the public, 
the opinion of Sir John Macpherson, the opinion of the 
Defendant himself — I am sure you will be of the same 
sentiment with me, namely, that it was given to him by way 
of a job. The phrase is not a very polite one, but I cannot 
use any other, because I cannot find any other that will 
express my meaning so correctly. 

My Lords, the next question that arises before you is the Mr.nriirs 
agency given to Mr. Belli, for the purpose of supplying Fort vuVunmng 
William with stores. This agency Avas given, I think, in 
the year 1776. It was afterwards, at the expiration of the 
year, converted into a contract. Mr. Hastings, not supposing 
that General Clavering had any knowledge of military 
affairs, not imagining that he was a person the best qualified, 
as I should have thought, of any to have regulated the quan- 
tity of stores and every material necessary to supply the fort 
at Calcutta, but imagining himself to be a better general 
than General Clavering, proposed at the Board that Fort 
William should be supplied with stores, and with provisions, 
and with a depot to hold out a siege of four months. 

When this proposition came before the Board, Mr. Francis 
seemed to think that something of the sort was necessary, j<yt | ( . v S th<* 
but he thought four months considerably too long a period ophnniiof 
for victualling Fort William, and he suggested three months. brands. 
When it came to General Clavering’s turn to give his senti- 
ments upon it, he saw in that instance only a little further 
than Mr. Francis saw. He was satisfied that there was in the 
proposition something latent ; that this depot was to be made, 
not for the purpose of assisting Fort William, but for the 
sole object of providing for one of Mr. Hustings’ dependants. 
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27 May 1794. He was perfectly correct. General Clavering’s opinion I 
shall have occasion to state to you presently. I have been 
under the necessity of calling your attention more than I 
could wish to a great deal of written evidence, which makes 
the subject rather more dry than 1 could wish. It is not 
my fault, but the fault of the subject. But I must again 
submit to you the necessity of it, because the whole object I 
have in view is this : — to show you by substantial proof that, 
at the time the Defendant committed these acts, he did it 
with a corrupt motive, and that all the excuses since have 
been solely after-thoughts, and for the purpose of protecting 
him from your Lordships’ judgment, 
riavtring’s The (* encrj d Clavering’s minutes is, I think, in the 

obj notion to printed Evidence, page 1413, General C layering says this, 
the agency. U p 0n j. ns tant that Mr. Hastings made the proposition : — 

“ The court of Directors have been so often amused with projects of 
private benefits and jobs, concealed under the cloak and appearance of 
the public good, decorated with all the colours that artifice and an 
affected zeal for the Company’s prosperity coidd give them, that it will 
not surprise, after their experience of the fallacy of them, that they may 
doubt a little whether the present project for victualling the fort, as it is 
proposed by the Governor General, may not conceal likewise a job to 
serve a dependant. The history of the last six weeks would authorise 
any suspicion.” 

His counter- Then he states what his opinion was with respect to the 
proposition. 8U ppiy 0 f ]f or t William ; —that it should be eventually sup- 
plied with rice and firewood by contract, or on terms much 
less expensive and extravagant than those by Mr. Auriol. 
What do you think the answer of the Defendant is ? The 
answer of the Defendant you will find in the same page ; it 
is just wliat you might expect: — 

Reply Of Mr. “ In the opinion given by General Clavering upon my proposals for 

Hastings, laying up a store of provisions for the garrison of Fort William, his 
usual temper has displayed itself by an attempt to vilify the plan with 
hard and coarse invectives, instead of offering any objections to the pro- 
priety of it.” 

That is not so. He does expressly offer an objection, and 
he does not vilify the plan, but vilifies the motive. Now it 
comes to this : — 

“ He lias probably heard, or if he has not I will now declare, what I 
mean to do ; namely, to propose a gentleman of my own family for this 
He avows trust : I mean, my secretary, Mr. Belli ; not because he is a private 
of 8 propoaing dependant whose services and fidelity for more than four years past have 
Mr. Belli, hitherto received no higher reward than a salary of 300 rupees per 
month, but because I think the due discharge of this trust of such 
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importance and so immediately my own province, that I wish to 27 May 1794. 
employ in it the person on whose honour I can place the best de- — — 

pen deuce.*’ 

My Lords, Mr. Hastings there has spoken also the truth. 

The whole object was a job for Mr. Belli; and with this 
view he instituted the agency for supplying the fort with 
stores and provisions. I should be glad to know upon what 
grounds it is that the Defendant justifies this transaction by 
calling in to liis aid Mr. Francis ? It is true that Mr. Francis 
did give his opinion that such a depot for three months might 
be necessary, and he made other suggestions which were 
adopted by Mr. Hastings. But, my Lords, did Mr. Francis 
concur in several of the plans? Mr. Francis said, if it was 
to be done by agency, the opinion of merchants ought 
to be taken upon the sum that was to be paid to the 
agent as his commission. The opinions of three merchants Tiio amount 
were taken upon it ; one of whom was Mr. Crofts. They mission 
state the several data upon which they go ; one, I think, is a^mufitteo 
twelve per cent ., the other five per cent , and the other 
three : five per cent for the purpose of provisions, twelve 
for wastage, and three for other things which I will state in 
a moment. 

One would naturally have imagined that Mr. Hastings 
would have acceded to the opinion of the merchants, as well 
as Mr. Francis did ; but that was not consistent with his 
original plan. With a view to carry Mr. Francis on, he 
agreed to the opinion of these merchants being taken, but 
it was never his intention to abide by them. However, the 
sentiment of the three merchants came before the Board. 

Mr. Hastings immediately says, 

“ They are quite wrong : I think, he cannot do it under thirty per Their re- 
cent ” commcnda* 

tionset 

So that, for an agency to supply Fort William with a dep6t Mniiast- 
of provisions, to keep up a constant stock for three months, ings * 
he gives the agent thirty per cent One would naturally He proposes 
have imagined, I am sure, in common cases — and I will put cent* per 
it to those who hear me — that you would have been more 
tender how far you gave a latitude in price to a person so 
nearly connected with you as your own secretary. Delicacy 
would have stopped you. You would rather have wished to 
abide by the opinion of any person than yourself, instead of 
saying the opinions of all men were wrong, you only were 
right, in a case where your own secretary was the object. 

Mr. Hastings gives thirty per cent, at once. Does Mr. 
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27 Mat 1794. Francis agree to thirty per cent? Mr. Hastings wishes to 
shield himself upon that evidence. His Counsel and himself 
wish to lower that gentleman. Mr. Hastings shields himself 
whenever he can under his refuge and under his cloak. I 
do not wonder at his discretion, but here his shield fails him: 
it is not able to turn away the case proved by the Managers. 
Mr^Pmucis ^ords, ^ r * Francis expressly says, he will not agree to 
'the thirty per cent. Sometimes he is stated to contravene 
everything the Governor General does. Here, though 
General Clavering is his intimate friend, he agrees to the 
first proposition of the Governor General; but, when he sees 
to what end this proposition is directed, he then comes for- 
ward and states his opinion, that he would have nothing to 
do with such a transaction. 

Disapproval This transaction, however, is, like all the others, reprobated 
i»y til? court by the court of Directors. Mr. Hastings was aware that the 
of Directors. j ie ^ht of the commission would strike, them. Mr. Hastings 
was aware that they would connect with the height of the 
commission the circumstances and situation of Mr, Belli in 
his family. He therefore thought it a time to ensure the 
profits to Mr. Belli. lie had before trained on the Council 
to it, by telling them that, if Mr. Belli did get more than 
thirty per cent, and the court of Directors thought it too 
high, lie would answer for Mr. Beilis refunding that money; 
making himself one with Mr. Belli in this transaction. The 
court of Directors do order that money t 6 be refunded, as I 
shall show you presently ; and there came a number of sham 
excuses and evasions, and tnc money is never refunded, and 
Mr. Belli retained the thirty per cent . 

Convmiou But, my Lords, the Defendant, not quite satisfied with the 
»K«noyi)ito length of the agency, which was only to continue a year, 
a contract. conver t B this agency into a contract, upon the same terms. 

Did Mr. Francis agree to the contract? No; he reprobates 
it in the strongest terms, for the plainest of all reasons. I 
will read his minute, because it is more material than any- 
thing I can offer. It is couched in better reasoning than I 
can give you; besides, what is very material, it is delivered 
in the presence of the Defendant: to which he makes no 
reply, but seems desirous of shielding himself under the 
answer of Mr. Harwell. General Clavering wa3 dead : Sir 
Eyre Coote succeeded in his room. I can scarcely mention 
the name of Sir Eyre Coote, with the attendant circumstances 
of it, without really grieving for that person ; but I believe, 
after what you have seen, you will find that any connexion 
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with the Defendant, even to the best of characters, is 27MAYi79i. 
dangerous. “ 

My Lords, Mr. Francis, when this proposition came for- 
ward — But I shall state to you first of all the very extra- 
ordinary ground upon which lie brings this proposition : — he 
tells you that the agent had lost by the thirty per cent . ; 
that it was not enough for him, if he continued it even as an 
agent. But, by a singular mode of reasoning, because he 
loses by an agency of fifteen per cent . for one year, he makes 
him a present of the same loss for four years more ! That 
is the real state of the case I have now the honour to 
mention. I would refer your Lordships to the printed 
Minutes, page 1442. 

Sir Eyre Coote, of course, after the favour he had received, 
says, — 

“ I approve of the depot of provisions.” 

The Governor General then states : — Proposition 

Of 11)0 

“ Having received frequent remonstrances from the agent of this depot 
concerning the heavy losses aad inconveniences to which he is subjected 
by the present indelmitc term of lus agency, which obliges him to pur- 
chase the different articles of the stores at the current prices of the 
markets, and m sueli quantities as are specified in the prescribed lists, 
which in times of scarcity can neither lie procured of equal quantities n3 
in seasons of plenty, nor without an increase in the price sometimes 
even greatly exceeding the rates prescribed in the table formed by the 
Board, the Governor General recommends that this agency lie converted 
into a contract, and fixed for a term of five years.” 

My Lords, I ought to tell you that, within, I believe, half 
a year after the granting of this agency, the expiration of 
the five years, for which term General Clavering, Mr. Francis 
and the Government in general, appointed him, was near 
expiring. I think that material, because it serves to unravel 
the conduct of the Defendant. Mr. Francis is supposed to 
agree to this measure, and he is the person whom Mr. Hast- 
ings claims as his witness in the transaction. Hear what 
Mr. Francis says upon it. It is in page 1443 of the printed 
Minutes : — 

“ Every objection urged against the disposing [of the bullock contract 
for five years, in the manner proposed, in my opinion lies with greater 
force against this proposition. Bulb of them stand in direct contra- 
diction to the .‘kith Article of the Company's instructions to this Board, 
in which it is ordered that all contracts, with the conditions, be publicly 
advertised, and sealed proposals received for the same. Independent 
of all other objections, I object to the proposed contract as to an act 
exceeding the limits of our lawful authority. If it be in the power of a 
majority of this Board, at the moment of their own dissolution, to bind 
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27 Mat 1794. their successors by engagements for any term they think proper, and to 
““ disable thorn from correcting any existing abuse, it will be in vain for the 
Company, or Parliament, to change the administration of the Company’s 
affairs in this country and to vest it in other hands. That question, 
however, if I continue in the Government, shall be tried on behalf of 
the Company, and, if it be in my power, the exorbitant profits of this 
agency, in whatever shape it may be continued, shall be reduced]. In the 
Opposition mean time,” — says he, as he did before upon the bullock contract, — “ I 
eis r * Fran * °bj'*ct to the proposition, and I refuse to sign it.” 

What, do you suppose is the answer of the Defendant ? Your 
Lordships will find it in page 1147, He says : — 

Reply of “ Mr. Francis begins by observing that this contract is in direct oppo- 
ings. sition to the Company’s orders, and that the business has hitherto been 

performed by agency, &c. To furnish a depot of provisions for the garrison 
of Fort William is not a business to be settled by proclamation, nor to be 
disposed of to the lowest bidder, for the reasons which l before used, and 
which Mr, Francis, I know not why, lias quoted against it. An agency 
with a fixed rate and a fixed commission is to all intents and purposes a 
contract. All that 1 have now proposed is, to fix the term and to bind 
the contractors by penalties. I can by no means agree with Mr. Francis 
that the agent victualler enjoys the most profitable employment that ever 
existed in this Government. 

“ Mr. Livius has an agency with fifteen per cent, commission on 
articles rated by former charges of commissaries, of course greatly above 
the real cost. Mr. Livius is professedly patronized by Mr. Francis who 
passed his bills. Nine or ten lacks thus paid to him are yet unaccounted 
for. In answer to Mr. Francis’ insinuations, that it is natural enough 
for the agent to wish to secure himself before the expiration of the 
present Government, I avow the fact as to myself as well as the 
agent. 

“ When I see a systematic opposition to every measure proposed by 
me for the sen ice of the public by which an individual may eventually 
benefit, I cannot hesitate a moment to declare it to be my firm belief, 
that, should the government of this country be placed in the hands of 
the present minority, they would seek the ruin of every man connected 
with me.” 

The ruin of every man connected with him! That is, 
they would see that, instead of thirty per cent, the agent 
should have twenty, and that Mr. Auriol and every person 
in his situation, instead of fifteen per cent , should have 
five. This shows you that the Defendant's idea of ruin is — 
if you do not get a great fortune : if you do not have such 
an account against the Company as will instantly put you 
in a situation of affluence, it is ruin to you. This is the 
idea of ruin : — 

“ And it is only, therefore, an act of common justice in me, to wish 
to secure them, as far as f legally can, from the apprehension ” — of 
what? — “ of future oppression.” 

So, if I think a contract unjust and wish to defeat it, that is 
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oppression ! I should think that your Lordships will have M Mat im. 
better ideas of oppression. I think, if that be called oppres- 
sion, oppression is right; but it is not my idea of oppression. 

But you see by this what the Defendant’s ideas were. Corrupt ny*. 
You see that, if he had not the opportunity to give for- 
tunes to those connected with him, if he had not an oppor- 
tunity to disobey the orders of the Company, if he had not 
the means of raising instant pecuniary gratuities for his 
secretaries and for his personal friends, then he calls it ruin ; 
and if you take it from him, he calls it oppression. T beg to 
ask, in what court of justice we are sitting? Mr. Hastings 
has told you, in former parts of his Defence, that you know 
not the system of Bengal; that you are ignorant of the 
Mohammedan law; that you are unacquainted with the 
system adopted by the Emperor of Hindustan. In short, he 
tells you that in this country you can form no idea of what 
passes in Bengal. 1 admit it, my Lords. But L trust we 
never shall see any such system adopted in England. I trust 
that the Parliament of England, as well as the court of Direc- 
tors — I trust that your Lordships — will see the necessity, by 
punishing the individual at your bar, of showing to the 
world that these systems are mischievous and ruinous to 
every state, and, wherever they can be applied, they will 
yield nothing but corruption, and want of all restraint and 
obedience. 

My Lords, the Defence of Mr. Hastings upon this Article 
is somewhat odd. He has given in the name of Mr. Francis 
as a testimony to the character of Mr. Belli. I am sure, tractor of 
from some knowledge that I have of that gentleman’s con- not in quos- 
nexions, that I shall not be very likely to detract from any tl011 * 
of his merits. The merits of Mr. Belli are not now in ques- 
tion. The question simply is, whether the Defendant by 
this large extent of commission did wrong ; and whether his 
object was, not to serve the Company, but to assist Mr. Belli. 

However, he refers to Mr. Francis for the fitness of Mr. Belli. 

I dare say that he might be a very fit person; I am not 
controverting that lie then refers to the accounts given in a rcomUs °r 
by Mr. Belli, with a view to show that, though the order of c 
the court of Directors came out to India reprobating the 
agency given to Mr. Belli at thirty per cent — though it 
states positively that ten per cent ought to be refunded — 
though they give perhaps the best of reasons that men ever 
could give, namely, that upon the statement of the accounts the 
demand of the agent was exorbitant — though they tell you 
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that, after all the various calculations they have made, they 
see that General Clavering’s statement of the account was 
right, and that Mr. Bellas statement was not right— he tells 
the court of Directors plainly that they know nothing about 
the matter. He refers every thing back to them. He says, — 
“ You do not understand Mr. Beilis accounts. It goes upon 
a mistaken apprehension. Mr. Belli assures me he has not 
made thirty per cent; and you merchants are ignorant men; 
you cannot cast up accounts. You can know nothing of the 
rate of commission." 

Mr Hastings’ language generally suits his situation. If he 
had told the court of Directors, as he did upon the expulsion 
of Chcyt Sing, that they were ignorant of all the circum- 
stances that attended it — if lie chose to say to them that 
they were unacquainted with the Mohammedan law — as 
part of them, I dare say, are — why, perhaps there may be 
some justice in his assertion. But what does he say they are 
ignorant of? They are not ignorant of the institutes of 
Tamerlane ; they are not ignorant of the circumstances that 
attended the expulsion of Chcyt Sing ; — no ; but ibis body 
of merchants are ignorant of accounts ! — These persons, who 
have, I suppose, in Lcadenhall Street a hundred accountants, 
who themselves arc all merchants— he tells them plainly, — 
“ You are a parcel of ignorant men ; you do not understand 
one word of it. Mr. Belli is the only man that understands 
the account, and therefore T will not make him refund." 
That is the language of the Defendant to his masters ! 

How, 1 do not think the accounts very correct, though 
I am no great accountant myself ; nor do I think your 
Lordships will ; for, if you will turn to only one article in this 
very accurate account, what do you think one article of it 
is? — 10,000/. for “ sundries" It is in page 1440. In this 
» accurate account, you will find — “by contingent charges for 
sundry expenses attending the execution of business," — 
besides his commission, from the commencement, the 31st of 
January, 1780 — it was about two years — L0,000/., that is, one 
lac 4,408 rupees ; so that it is above 10,000/. for “ sundries 1” 
And yet this is the account which he sends back to his 
masters, the court of Directors! What do you think the 
defence to that is ? — The defence to that is, that the court of 
> Directors, after the receipt of Mr. Belli’# account and the 
Governor General's letter, did not order him to refund 
the money. He thinks lie has got a great deal. Now, 
my Lords, it happens, however, that a witness we called 
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explained that to you; for he told you that the court of »rM 4 Yi 7 <n 
Directors never afterwards looked to it. The reason why the 
court of Directors never afterwards looked to it I cannot, 
explain, though I may have my opinions about it. The 
Defendant has in this country powerful friends. I can ac- 
count for it upon no other grounds, that any set of merchants 
should permit their Governor abroad to tell them to their 
faces that they are ignorant of their own accounts, when in 
these accounts there appears an entry of 10,000/. for 
“ sundries.” That they never should call their attention to 
that must arise from circumstances which are not exactly 
in proof before you, but which, I trust, your Lordships in 
considering this case will not hesitate upon. 

JJut I recollect that, when an honourable friend of mine 
summed up this Charge, the Defendant, in reply to what he 
said, stated that some reflections had been thrown upon the 
accounts given in by Mr. ’Belli, and that Mr. Belli was in 
England to explain them. One would naturally have thought Suspicions 
that, as part of this Charge went to those accounts, he 
would have taken the first opportunity to have summoned pm- 
Mr. Belli, as a witness, to your bar. To my knowledge, Wj- 
Mr. Belli was in England. To the knowledge of the ovamula- 
Defendant, as well as mine, Mr. Belli was going out to India. tu,l, ‘ 

Did he apply to your Lordships for permission to examine 
Mr. Belli out of his turn? Did he over, though pressed 
with those accounts, ask your Lords] li pa or ask the Managers 
— and I am sure we would have consented to anything: nay, 
we have consented indeed in other cases — did he venture to 
examine Mr. Belli as to those accounts l — No ! And then 
he calls Major Scott, to tell you that Mr. Belli was gone 
out of England six weeks. I could have told your Lord- 
ships that as well as Major Scott. Mr. Belli was to have 
gone to India nine months, to my knowledge, before he wont. 

This is the defence set up by the prisoner to this Article. 

There is another paper which the Defendant introduces, 
with a view to show, what X really believe lie did not show, 
the character of Mr. Belli ; — that the Company approved of 
the honour and character of Mr. Belli, because some stores, 
which were sold after the expiration of the contract, were Allowed 
sold for more than the Company gave for them to Mr. Belli, saieofstdivs 
Are we, then, to suppose that the price of provisions, of rice 
and other articles, in India always remained the same ; or 
does the price of corn, of hay, of oats, of anything in this 
country, always stand at the same fixed and current average ? 
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27 May i79i. We all know they differ. It happened, therefore, I suppose, 
when these stores were sold, that the price rose considerably 
higher than when Mr. Belli bought them, and consequently 
he did not charge the Company for more than he gave. I 
believe that fairly of him. This is Mr. Hastings' defence to 
this Charge. It is no real defence: it is merely a sub- 
terfuge ; and I am sure, like many others concerning which 
I have been under the necessity of addressing you, an after 
thought, brought forward in hopes of catching some favour 
from your Lordships, who, I am sure, will not be governed 
by such flimsy proofs. 

My Lords, I have now done with that part of the Charge 
which relates to the more unpleasant state of it — namely, 
descanting upon the seven points which were in this Article, 
and which of course must he tedious, inasmuch as I was 
desirous of not attempting to make any reply without putting 
one document fairly against the other. That was the plan 
upon which I set out, and upon which I begged your Lord- 
Rooapituia- ships' indulgence. I therefore think, my Lords, that I have 
tlon * shown, beyond a possibility of contradiction, that the contract 
to Mr. Sullivan, in 1781, was a corrupt transaction; that 
the Company lost one half by that contract ; that, in order to 
favour Mr. Sullivan alone, he gave the contract; that with 
this view he left out all the most material clauses in it ; that, 
with a view to assist two gentlemen in a loan, with the hope 
of getting their fortunes from India, he entered into that 
smuggling transaction to China. 

I have shown to you that, in the year 1779, in the bullock 
contract which he gave to Mr. Crofts, the Company lost 
a considerable sum of money ; that he gave it for the express 
purpose of corruption. I have shown to you that, in the 
year 1784, when he turned the contract into an agency with 
Sir Charles Blount, he did it from the same motive, and 
with a view to follow the same profligate system. I have 
shown to you that he gave to Sir Eyre Coote 18,000/. 
a year, in addition to 16,000/. a year which the Company 
had ordered him to receive. I have shown to you that he 
plundered the Nawab Wazir of the 18,000/. a year, after the 
Company ordered it not to be paid out of their treasury. I have 
shown to you recently, in the case of Mr. Auriol, which was 
in the year 1780, that it was done with a view to assist and 
gratify Mr. Auriol; in the year 1776, in the case of 
Mr. Belli, that he avowed the motive which led him to give 
the agency for the depot of provisions in Fort William. 
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I have shown you this; and I think, standing where I am, 27 Mayum. 
without going one jot further, I have a right against the 
Defendant, under your Lordships’ favour, to the verdict of 
guilty. Before even I go to speak of the disobedience to 
the orders of the court of Directors, or the Act of Parliament 
which the Defendant has broken, I have a right, I say, to 
your verdict, from the corrupt nature of the transactions Tin; trans. 
themselves. Even supposing that the orders of the court of 
Directors had not been so explicitly given against entering 
into any contracts without advertising — even though their 
resolutions had not been transmitted to the Defendant — I say, 
there is upon the face of the transactions concerning which 1 
have had the honour to address you corrupt intention, on the 
part of the Defendant. No man in any office can be justified 
in having so acted : whether an Act of Parliament prescribe 
it, whether those who delegate you direct it, your own 
conscience ought to show to you the lino beyond which you 
are not to pass. 

My Lords, men in high situations are not placed there 
solely to assist their relations or those connected with them. 

They are not put there for the purpose of enriching every 
person who may be recommended to them. They arc placed 
as the servants of the public, as the faithful guardians of the 
public purse and the protectors of the public honour. There- 
fore I say that, even without looking to the disobedience 
of orders, which orders were sanctioned by an Act of 
Parliament — I say that, even standing where I am, I have a , 
right against the Defendant, as far as any person in my 
situation can have a right, to demand a verdict of guilty. 

But, my Lords, I do not mean to stop here. I beg your 
Lordships to advert to what the Defendant has never ad- 
verted to — for hitherto all his defences have been mere 
matter of exculpation : they have been with a view to 
extemiate his guilt in the transactions — but I beg you to muiuJx by 
attend to that part in which he has offered no defence what- iaw * 
ever, namely, the positive disobedience to the orders of the 
court of Directors; those orders sanctioned and justified by 
an Act of Parliament. Your Lordships must all of you Tho reti- 
re collect the Regulating Act in 1773. I beg to ask any ofon"^ 01 
your Lordships, what was the purpose of that Act of Par- 
liament? Was it not, as the preamble states, expressly, with 
a view to regulate all the systems in India? Were not 
those high and illustrious characters, General Clavering, 

Colonel Monson and Mr. Francis, sent out there with the 
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27 Mat mi. express purpose to execute the intent of that Act of Par- 
liament? Was not the Defendant reappointed with a view 
to change that corrupt system which had been before exhi- 
bited in India, and which called to it the attention of the 
legislature of England ? 

My Lords, the Defendant knows that upon these terms 
he was continued as Governor General. While General 
Clavering and Colonel Monson lived, they, with the aid of 
Mr. Francis, accomplished the objects for which they were 
of sent, You will perceive that, till the death of Colonel Monson, 
smi’m death the Defendant never ventured on any of the projects to 
Unidiict of which I have drawn your attention ; but the moment that 
iSgs Hast ’ Colonel Monson was no more, he thought it a right time to 
advantage and benefit himself, as well as those connected 
with him. He thought that Mr. Harwell, not seeing quite 
through him, might be inclined to agree with him in the 
transactions which he proposed. From the death of Colonel 
Monson I may date all the mischiefs which have arisen since 
in India. I say, then, that the Defendant is doubly guilty ; 
that he has not even ventured an excuse for this guilt, 
tioifotivmf nanie, y> the disobedience of orders. In what part of his 
on n»* part Defence has he ever adverted to it? Has he ever endea- 
ings or his 11 ’ voured to explain away the offence ? Has he ever attempted 
0f S orderB? vce to show that, though he had not followed the letter of the 
orders, yet he still acted within the principle of them ? No ! 
He has now and then talked of his obedience to his honour- 
able and excellent masters, but I defy him to show any one 
instance, since the death of Colonel Monson, in which he 
obeyed the orders of his masters, unless for his own imme- 
diate profit. But I can show, il‘ there were occasion, ten 
thousand acts in which he disobeyed them ; — nay, I believe, 
if you were to look over the consultations, you would find 
that there is not one order of theirs which, after the death of 
Colonel Monson, was fulfilled. 

In many cases, he has justified himself by the urgency and 
pressure of the occasion. He lias met the first Charge by 
stating to you that Cheyt Sing w r as in rebellion; with 
regard to the next Charge, that the Begums of Oude were 
meditating hostility to the English. He has urged these as 
matters of excuse ; and when he comes to the bribes per- 
sonally taken by himself, he has endeavoured to throw it in 
that all this money was transferred to the service of the 
Company. My honourable friend to whom that Article was 
Committed showed you the fallacy of his assertions. 
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But, my Lords, with respect to the contracts, has he ever 27 May not. 
ventured to tell you that he was led to them — excepting one, 
indeed — by the pressure of the circumstances ? Has he 
attempted to show you that the salvation of India depended 
upon Mr. Sullivan's having 40,000 1. put into his pocket? 

Has he shown you that it was necessary for the salvation 
of India, that a person should have the opium contract 
who knew nothing about it ? Has he ventured to tell you 
that the permanency of Bengal depended upon smuggling 
opium into China? Has he hazarded the assertion, that, 
without Mr. Crofts — who knew nothing about bullocks — 
had the bullock contract, Hindustan would be lost to this 
country ? In short, my Lords, has he stated to you one 
ground why he has disobeyed the Company’s orders? Has 
he hinted to you a palliation or an excuse ? 1 ask any man 

who hears me, whether, in all these transactions, he con- 
ducted himself with a view to serving the Company ; or 
whether lie conducted himself with a hope of benefitting 
those connected with him ? My Lords, there can be no 
hesitation upon the question. He could not have meant 
otherwise, because, if he had, he would have acted otherwise. 

My Lords, there is another part of the Charge, which is 
what remains behind, and which it is iny duty to call your 
attention to. In this part of the Charge, neither, has the 
Defendant attempted to offer any justification : I mean, that 
part of the Charge which relates to the sums of money lost 
by the Company. 

My Lords, an honourable friend of mine, who is absent Losses *ur- 
frorn England, when lie summed up the evidence upon this (jonlpany m 
Charge, put it fairly in issue to the learned Counsel, whether 
such was or was not the amount of the losses suffered by the 
Company in these several transactions.* Neither the learned 
Counsel nor the Defendant have ever ventured to say that 
the computation of my honourable friend was incorrect, and 
that his statement was imperfect, or that his sums were 
falsely taken ; and therefore, my Lords, I think that I 
cannot so well serve the cause in which I have the honour to 
be engaged, as by stating to you the words of my honourable 
friend, as far as relates to these sums, and advising your 
Lordships, when you review the evidence, to see whether 
they are accurately taken. I say that the Defendant, by not 
answering them, has admitted them. 


Sec the speech of Sir James Erskine St. Clair ; vol. ii. p. 478, 
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27 May 1794 . I will state to you shortly the amount of the sums. 

With respect to the opium contract, there was a loss of 
67,OOOZ. ; namely, that Mr. 13enn gave 40,000/. to Mr. Sul- 
livan, and that Mr. Young gave 20,000/. to Mr. 13enn, besides 
7,000/. which he had sold to some other person. 

(( The smuggling expedition, in the way in which they 
oaloulate it — for,” he says, “ I will give them even the 
advantage of their own calculations” — was 52,555/. 

Upon the bullock contract the loss was 260,263 1. 

Upon Sir Eyre Coote's [allowances], between the Com- 
pany and the Wazir, the expense and loss was 83,314/. 

Upon Mr. Auriol’s agency, allowing him credit for five 
per cent, upon his purchases, the rate at which the merchants 
would have done it, the loss was 34,396/. 

Upon Mr. Belli’s agency, after allowing him twenty per 
cent, which the merchants fixed for him, the difference 
between that and thirty per cent which was charged is 
34,432, during the term in which he enjoyed that contract 
and agency. 

Here, then, my Lords, you have the sums, altogether 
500,000/., scpiandered in four years by the Defendant in 
India, in the way and in the manner in which the Charge 
states it. 1 state these sums as correct, because if he could 
have controverted the loss he would have done it; but in no 
one instance has he attempted it. Recollect then, my 
Lords, for a moment, the former charges which have been 
brought against him. Recollect that, with this 500,000/., he 
would not have had an excuse for his cruelty to Cheyt Sing, 
embarrass^ 1101 would he have had any ground to offer for his plundering 
ment of the the palace of the Begums. This 500, 000/. would have made 
incut. up all that, by his own statement, the Company wanted. 

Tiiis 500,000/. he was desirous of extracting from the 
bowels of the country. This he was endeavouring, by plots, 
by scandalous and infamous pretences, to wring from the 
natives of Hindustan. 

My Lords, I have so far done with the Charge before you, 
and I wish now to call your attention to what Mr. Hastings 
has said in his Defence. With respect to the Commons of 
Mr.TTast. England, what I have to offer will be short. In the Defence 
}ence. 1)e ’ at your bar, in the year 1791, be stated with great force all 
the arduous tasks he was engaged in, in India. He endea- 
voured to impress you with those benefits, which, in his 
opinion — I do not mean to say, in mine — accrued to the 
Company from Ins various acts and transactions. lie did it. 
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my Lords, with some impression: he is a master of lan- 27 May 1794 . 
guage. He turned to the House of Commons, and, after Ho ~ ses 
stating at full length these services, he said, in words which 
must naturally have made some impression upon all who Kratiluilo. 
heard him, — ■** I gave you all. You have rewarded me with 
confiscation, disgrace, and a life of impeachment.”* 

On the part of the Commons of England, I deny the vindication 
accusation. My Lords, justice demanded that the sacrifice moiw. m " 
should be made, and it was made at the great pains and labour 
of those who undertook the task. The Commons of Eng- 
land, my Lords, are not without their feelings, any more than 
Mr. Hastings. Though the Defendant at your bar, in all 
his transactions towards Cheyt Sing, [acted] with an unre- 
lenting heart, with a mind full of malice and pride — though 
lie expelled that unfortunate man from his zamindary, drove 
him from the seat of happiness and his former settlement to 
be a wanderer in Hindustan — though, with all the bitterness 
of cruelty, he instigated the Nawab to the robbery of liis 
mother — though, in the same spirit, under false and scan- 
dalous pretences, he attacked the palace of the Begums and 
plundered the zanana of defenceless women — though in 
those merciless acts the Defendant had no compassion, yet, 
my Lords, I and those with me have our feelings for him. 

My Lords, they are feelings which every one of any huma- 
nity and character must feel, when he sees a . man who has 
violated those duties that he owed to his situation in society 
called upon to answer for his crimes, and to abide the 
vengeance which the law demands as a necessary example. 

In that case, and in no other, feel I for the Defendant. 

My Lords, perhaps he may be intitled to more than men 
in ordinary cases standing at the bar of justice. When I 
recollect the greatness of his former power — when I recol- 
lect all the splendid appendages of his situation, and con- 
template the height from which he is fallen, I am not without 
my feelings ; — but justice demanded it. My Lords, it would 
have been much more grateful to all my friends around me, 
it would have been much more grateful to the feelings of 
the Commons of England, if, at the return of Mr. Hastings 
to his native land, they could have met him, not with censure 
and impeachment, but with those rewards and honours which 
are the sure attendants upon the meritorious and the good. 

My Lords, the people of England are not unjust. They 
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27 May 1794. ma y be misled by passion ; they may be duped by artifice; 

they may be swayed by momentary impulse ; but they are 
sure, in the end, to return to the unerring dictates of 
truth and reason. The Defendant, therefore, falsely accuses 
the Commons of England of ingratitude. The fault lies 
at his own door. If his conduct in India had been the 
reverse of what it was, his situation in England would have 
been far different from what it is. 

oi?Uio la art My Lords, there is another fruitful topic to the Defendant, 
of^Mr^H^i- upon which he* has often addressed your Lordships. He 
length of° has complained of the length of the trial, with the hope of 
the trial. mov ing you to a degree of compassion for him. My Lords, 
I can say with confidence, that the length of the trial no 
man laments more than I do ; but, my Lords, I can assert 
also, with confidence, that the fault is not with us. But, 
however that may be, wherever it may be, I trust that 
the length of the trial will form no ingredient in your 
decision. There may be times when that with propriety 
may be looked to ; but, my Lords, any verdict of guilty or 
not guilty must go — and, because it must, I know it will go 
— upon the general question arising from the facts produced 
in evidence before you. If that be the case, as I know it 
must, I am clear of the verdict of this high Court. 

Conclusion. My Lords, I have now brought to a conclusion every- 
thing I have to offer to you. I am sensible, my Lords, 
that much has been omitted. The task committed to me 
called for talents and abilities of a higher cast than mine. I 
have, however, one consolation left — that any omissions of 
mine will be rectified by the power and the discern- 
ment of the Manager who will address you last. But, my 
Lords, if it should not shine as it always must shine, I still 
have a consolation left, in recollecting the high and exalted 
characters to whom 1 am addressing myself. 

My Lords, I have, with feelings that no language can 
express, to offer to you my most grateful acknowledgments 
for that kindness and attention with which you have 
honoured me ; and, my Lords, I have only to hope, that, in 
the decision of a cause the most grave and important that 
ever occupied any human tribunal, your judgment will be 
founded upon the solid principles of substantial justice, 
agreeable, as I know it will be, to the dictates of your 
own consciences, and, what every good man and every 
real friend to his country would wish it to be, satisfactory 
to the Commons of Great Britain. 
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SPEECH OF THE RT. IION. EDMUND BURKE, 
MANAGER FOR THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 5 IN 
GENERAL REPLY ON THE SEVERAL CHARGES ; 

28 May, 1 794. 

My Lords, — This business, which has so long employed 28 mat 1794. 
the public councils of this kingdom, so long employed the 
greatest and most august of its tribunals, now approaches to 
a close. My Lords, I confess that, in this critical moment, I 
feel myself oppressed with an anxiety that no words can 
adequately express ; because the fruit of all these labours, 
the result of all these inquiries, the final event of the 
decision of this great tribunal, is to determine, not only 
whether all our labours have been vain and fruitless, but 
whether we have abused so long the public patience of our 
country — whether we have so long oppressed merit instead 
of avenging crimes. I confess I tremble when I consider 
the judgment which is now going to be passed, not on the 
culprit at your bar, but upon the House of Commons itself, 
and upon the public justice of this kingdom, as represented 
in this great tribunal. It is not he that is upon his trial, it 
is the House of Commons that is upon its trial ; it is the 
British nation that is upon its trial, before all other nations ; 
before the present time, and before a long, long, posterity ! 

My Lords, at this moment, therefore, I should be very 
much ashamed if I attempted to use to your Lordships any 
sort of rhetorical blandishments whatsoever. If I were 
possessed of such an art, or if I had a disposition towards 
it, it is suitable neither to the body that I represent, to 
the cause which I sustain, nor to the dispositions which I 
individually have upon such an occasion. 

My Lords, we know very well wliat these blandishments 
too frequently are. We know that they are used to con- 
ciliate the affections of the tribunal rather to the person than 
to the cause. We know that they are too often used to 
reconcile the conscience of the judge to the violation of his 
duty. We know that they are too often used in great and 
important causes, like this particularly, to reconcile the 
great and powerful factions of a protected criminal, and to 
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28 Mat m*. the injury of those who have suffered by his crimes; thus 
inducing all parties to separate in a kind of good humour, as 
if they had only a slight quarrel over a table to compromise. 
All this may now be done, at the expense of the persons 
whose cause we pretend to undertake. It is intended that 
we should all part with the most perfect complacency and 
good humour to one another, while nations — whole suffering 
nations — are left to beat the empty air with the cries of 
misery and despair. Far, therefore, far from the Commons 
of Great Britain be all manner of real vice ; but far, far, 
ten thousand times farther — as far as from pole to pole — from 
the Commons of Great Britain be the whole tribe of false, 
affected, counterfeit, hypocritical virtues! These are the 
things which arc ten times more at war with virtue — these 
are the things which are ten times more at war with real 
duty than any real vice, known by its name and distinguished 
by its proper character in the world. 

One of the Counsel for the prisoner at the bar has told 
your Lordships that we have come here on account of some 
doubts we entertained, in the House of Commons, concerning 
the conduct of the prisoner ; that we should rejoice when 
his defence, and when your Lordships' judgment, shall have 
set him free, and shall have discovered to us our error ; that 
we should mutually congratulate one another upon this 
happy discovery ; and that the Commons and the Managers 
who represent them here will be the first to rejoice in so 
happy an event and so fortunate a discovery. 
iJncompro- My Lords, far — -far — far from it ! — far from us be that false 
Efforts candour ! No; wc never would, nor can we conceive that 
prosecution. we should, do other than pass from this bar with indignation, 
with rage and despair, if the House of Commons should, 
upon such a defence as has here been made against such a 
charge as they have produced — if they should be foiled, 
baffled and defeated, in it. No, my Lords, we never should 
forget it. A long, lasting, deep, bitter memory of it would 
sink into our minds ; for we have not come here to you in 
the rash heat of a day, with that fervour which sometimes 
prevails in popular assemblies and frequently misleads them. 
No ; if we have been guilty of error, it is a long, deliberate 
error ; an error the fruit of long, laborious, [inquiry] ; an 
error which is the fruit of a procedure in Parliament, before 
we came here, the most minute, most circumstantial and most 
cautious, that ever was instituted. For, instead of coming, 
us wc did in Lord Strafford's case and in some others, voting 
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the impeachment and bringing it up on the same day, it was 28 mat 1794. 
voted upon a general sense prevailing in the House com 
cerning his criminality. We undertook it after an examina- History of 
tion which began in the year 1780, which produced iri 1782 pcac^mont, 
a body of resolutions condemnatory of almost the whole of 
this culprit's conduct, made by the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land in our House, and carried by the unanimous consent of 
all parties in it : I mean the Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
now one of his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, 
and at the head of this very Indian department. 

After that, when this Defendant came home, we re-insti- 
tuted our inquiry ; we instituted it, as your Lordships and as 
the world knows, at his own request, made to us by his 
agent, then a member of our House. We entered into it at 
large. Deliberately we moved for every paper which could 
give us light in the cause. They were not only produced on 
the part of the prosecution, as is rarely the case with grand 
juries, but the friends of the prisoner produced every paper 
which they could produce for his justification. We called all 
the witnesses which could enlighten us upon the subject; and 
the friends of the prisoner likewise called all the witnesses 
which could possibly give any light in his favour upon the 
subject. And, after all these long deliberations, we referred 
it to a committee; and, when we thought it had gone 
through that committee, and thought it in a situation to 
digest [into] these Charges, wc referred them to another 
committee ; and the result of these two committees and 
that long examination is the impeachment now at your bar. 

. So that, if we are defeated here, we cannot plead for our- 
selves that we have done this from a sudden gust of popular 
passion, which sometimes agitates and sometimes misleads 
the most grave popular assemblies in the world. No; it is 
[either] the fair result of a twenty-two years' deliberation 
that we bring now here before you, [or] it is just and true 
what the prisoner says, that nothing but malice in the 
Commons of Great Britain could possibly produce such an 
accusation as the fruit of such an inquiry. We admit that 
we are at issue upon the point ; and we are now before your 
Lordships to determine whether this criminal has abused his 
power in India for fourteen years, or whether the House of 
Commons has abused its inquiries, made a mock of its 
inquisitorial capacity and turned it to purposes of private 
malice and revenge, or whether it has done its duty. The 
question is, whether he was fourteen years guilty of abuse 
in India, or we have been twenty -two years guilty of abuse 
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88 May 1794. in the House of Commons. Therefore, we are not come here 
to compromise matters at all. We do admit that our fame, 
our honours, nay, the very being of the inquisitorial power 
of the House of Commons, are gone, if this man is not guilty. 
We are not come here to solve a problem, but to call for 
justice. We [assert] that he was guilty, or we should not 
have brought him here. For, great and powerful as the House 
of Commons is, great and powerful 1 hope it always will 
PcMonaJ remain ; but we do know that the introduction of forty 
ofthe'iV millions of money into this country, the fortunes that are 
fcmiant. ma( j e an( j pervade every part of this kingdom, that do not 
leave a single parish in it unoccupied by the party and fac- 
tion of the Defendant, which he has made by the oppression 
of the people of India — we know that that faction itself is 
too great for the House of Commons, with all its power and 
reputation, to combat, if we did not know that we have 
brought before you a cause which nothing can resist. There- 
fore we must beg to state in what situation this cause now 
stands for your judgment. 

We digested that immense mass of criminality into twenty 
Charges, which we laid before you. This immense mass of 
criminality, my Lords, was itself taken from another immense 
mass of criminality ; and whether what we have brought 
forward or what we have left is the worst, I assure you for 
one, as a person most concerned in this inquiry, it is impos- 
sible for me to determine. After we had brought it forward, 
finding the magnitude of the cause — the greatest cause for 
extent that ever was tried before any human tribunal, to say 
nothing of the magnitude of its consequences — when wo had 
brought that cause before you, we found, in the course of it, 
from whatever causes, without at present blaming the pri- 
soner, without blaming your Lordships, and far are we 
from imputing blame to ourselves — but whatever the causes 
were, this trial was like to be protracted to an unusual 
length. The Managers for the Commons, feeling this, went 
up to their constituents, to desire from them the means of 
reducing it into a compass fitter for them to manage and 
your Lordships to judge. When they had done so, the 
second selection was made upon the principles of the first. 
Not upon the idea that what we left could be less sustained ; 
but that, when it was necessary we should make a selection, 
we ought to make it, as we did, upon some proper, judicial 
and prudential, principles. 

The principle upon which we made the selection was 
this : — we chose to reduce the whole to four Charges — to 
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four great heads of guilt and criminality. Two, namely, 2 smay 1794. 
Benares and the Begum's Charge, to show the effects of fien ^J 
open violence, injustice and wrong ; the second two Charges jjJanW th« 
to show the corrupt principles upon which the prisoner went, 
proceeded ; one as showing his passive corruption in re- 
ceiving a bribe and corrupt emolument ; the other his 
active corruption, in endeavouring to form a faction to 
defend his passive corruption, and the forming a most for- 
midable faction — as in truth such a faction he did form, both 
abroad and at home. There is hardly any one act of his 
corruption in which there is not a presumed violence ; nor 
any act of his violence in which there is not a presumed 
corruption. They mix with one another. But we thought 
that this distribution would bring before you the spirit and 
genius of his government better than anything else; and we 
were convinced that if, upon these four great heads of charge, 
your Lordships did not find him guilty, there was no one 
thing which could be added to it that could persuade you so 
to do. 

In this way the matter comes now before your Lordships. 

I shall avoid treading over the same ground which has 
been trod with such extraordinary abilities by my brother 
Managers — of which I shall say nothing at all but that 
the cause was supported with abilities equal to it : no 
abilities are beyond it. But, my Lords, Avhen it comes to 
me now to speak, if 1 was to speak of apologies for myself 
perhaps I could make none at all. My own abilities, as 
weighed with the cause, ought to have left me out of it : but 
I have a duty which supersedes every personal consideration, 
that is, my obedience to the House of which I have the 
honour of being a member; which is all the apology I shall 
make. We are the Commons of Great Britain, and we 
cannot make apologies. I can make none for my obedience : 
they want none for their commands. They gave me tills 
office, not from any confidence in my ability, but in con- 
fidence of the abilities of those who were to assist me, and in 
confidence of zeal, which oftentimes supplies the want of 
great abilities. 

In considering everything relative to the prisoner here 
and to his defence, I find that it resolves itself into four 
heads : — 

First, his demeanour in his defence; upon which wCHcwisof 
shall make some observations. Next, the principles of his tho Charg0# 
defence. Then, the means of his defence; and then, the 
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as Mat 1794. testimonies which ho brings in order to fortify those 
means, to support those principles, and to justify that 
demeanour. 

of'the a nS ir M y Lords, as to his demeanour, I will venture to say, 

fendant. who have examined long and compared carefully all the 
conduct of prisoners before this high tribunal, from the 
moment that the Duke of Suffolk appeared before it until 
my Lord Macclesfield appeared before it — from persons 
of dignity, my Lord Bacon, the Earl of Macclesfield, the 
Duke of Suffolk, to the smugglers who were impeached 
before Parliament in the reign of King William — I will 
venture to say that, through that whole line of Parlia- 
mentary proceeding, from that day to this, anything similar 
to the demeanour of the prisoner was never seen, from the 
beginning of the history of Parliamentary trials down to 
this day. What it is that could have encouraged him to 
that demeanour your Lordships will, when you begin 
seriously to reflect upon this matter, consider. 

God forbid that the Commons of Great Britain should 
wish, or even that they should bear, that any prisoner should 
be circumscribed in the means or enervated in the vigour of 
his defence ! God forbid that such a thing should appear to 
be desired by anybody in this British tribunal ! But, my 
Lords, there is a behaviour which indicates a want of sense, 
a want of decorum, a want of attention to the local situation 
of human affairs — a demeanour which indicates, not the 
firmness of conscious innocence, but the hardened audacity 
of long, habitual, desperate, insolent, guilt. My Lords, 
there is a nobleness in modesty : there is something in 
insolence that is always base and servile. A man who is 
under the accusation of his country is under a very great 
misfortune. Though his innocence may appear and shine 
out like the sun, yet for the moment it is under a cloud ; 
his honour is in abeyance ; his estimation is suspended ; 
he stands, as it were, a doubtful person in the eyes of all 
human society. And, in that situation, not, undoubtedly, a 
timid, not an abject, but a modest behaviour becomes such 


Demeanour 
of accused 
persona 
among the 
Romans. 


a person. 

Among the Romans, who were a nation that understood 
the decorum of life as well as we, though the persons there 
accused must be, by the nature of their constitutions, accused 
by mere private accusers, yet they considered themselves in 
that situation that the moment such a person was accused lie 
immediately assumed mourning. He was a [sordidatus], as 
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they call it. And that rule and that decent usage continued 2s may 1704. 

on from the time of the Romans till this very time. No man 

was ever brought before your Lordships that did not carry 

the outward as well as the inward demeanour of modesty, of 

fear, of apprehension, of a sense of his situation, of a sense of 

our accusation, and a sense of your Lordships’ dignity. 

My Lords, these, however, are but outward things. 

They are, as Hamlet says, “ actions that a man might play.” 

But, my Lords, this prisoner has gone a great deal further. 

He has, instead of defending himself, cast out a recriminatory iim-injina- 
accusation upon the House of Commons. lie has considered 
himself, not as a person under the condemnation of his conn- ast ' 

try, suspended, before he knows that that condemnation 
shall receive your verdict, and whether you shall join it or 
no ; but, my Lords, he considers himself like the Buttering 
heroes of antiquity. Joining with them he accuses his 
country of the blackest ingratitude, of the basest motives, of 
the most abominable oppression, not only of an innocent but 
of a most meritorious individual, who in your and in our 
service has sacrificed his health, his fortune, and even suffered 
his fame and character to be called in doubt, from one end 
of the world to the other. And that he has said so, I must 
confess 1 could hardly have believed, or that any man could 
so comport himself at your Lordships' bar, if I had not heard it 
with my ears, and afterwards reflected both upon his language 
and that of his Counsel. After stating the wonderful things Aliened in- 
that he did for us, he says, — 1 maintained the wars which Sftilo ldo 
were of your formation or of that of others, not of mine. T Com ’™ ,uy - 
won one member of the great Indian confederacy from it by 
an act of seasonable restitution. With another I maintained 
a secret intercourse and converted him into a friend. A 
third I drew off by diversion and negotiation, and employed 
him as the instrument of peace. With the rest, when you 
cried out for peace and your cries were heard by those who 
were the objects of it, I resisted this, as I did every other 
species of counteraction, by rising in my demands, and I ac- 
complished a peace — a lasting and, I hope, an everlasting 
peace with one great state ; and I afforded the efficient 
means by which a peace, if not so durable more seasonable 
at least, was accomplished with another. I gave you all ; 
and you have rewarded me with confiscation, disgrace, and 
a life of impeachment 1 ” 

Comparing our conduct with that of the people of India, 
he says , — “ They manifested a generosity of which we have 
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28MATi7M.no example in the European world. Their conduct was the 
“ effect of their sense of gratitude for the benefits they had 
received from my administration. — My Lords, I wish I 
could say as much of my own countrymen ! ” 

My Lords, here then we have before you the prisoner in 
his demeanour not defending himself, but recriminating upon 
his country ; charging them with perfidy, ingratitude, op- 

f ression, and making a comparison with the banyas of 
ndia, to whom lie gives the preference to the Commons of 
Great Britain. My Lords, in such a situation as this, what 
shall we say to this demeanour ? My Lords, with regard to 
this charge of using him with ingratitude there are two 
points to be considered: first, the charge of ingratitude, 
. which supposes great vservices to have been rendered; the 
other innocence, which is an answer to great crimes that are 
charged. 

ThOjfiik'jLrcd My Lords, as to the great services, they cannot, they have 
Mr. Hast; not, come in evidence before you. If you have received 
cvMonw m them, you have received them obliquely. You have received 
Court . 1 * 10 only from the prisoner, to prove to you that there were 

great distresses and great calamities in India during his 
government, upon which he attempted to justify obliquely 
the imputation of corruption that was charged upon him ; 
so that you have not properly in issue these services. And 
if you have received them directly from, him, as a matter of 
recriminatory charge upon the House of Commons, you have 
not suffered the House of Commons to examine into the 
validity and merit of this plea ; so that, upon this recrimi- 
natory charge, which makes a considerable part of the 
demeanour of this prisoner, the House of Commons have not 
been heard and cannot be heard ; and, therefore, I do claim 
and demand it, on the part of the Commons of Great Britain, 
that that part of the recriminatory charge — whether you 
take it as a matter to render odious the conduct of the 
Commons of Great Britain, or whether you take it in mitig- 
ation of the case of the prisoner, to prove that he could not 
be guilty of those crimes, and as a presumption in his favour 
that so virtuous a servant never could be guilty of the crimes 
with which we charge him — in whichever of these two 
lights you will be pleased to consider this matter, I say, you 
have it not before you, and, therefore, must expunge it 
from your thoughts and separate it entirely from your judg- 
ment. 

It lb not that 1 shall not come afterwards to say a few 
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words upon this subject, to remove extraneous-impressions as May 1704. 
from your minds; for, knowing that your Lordships are the Ne( , 0 ^ ity of 
best judges, as I do and ought to presume, yet I cannot say 
that you are not men, and that, a great deal of matter, how- 
ever irrelevant in our judgment, being applied to your minds, 
it docs become us to lake some notice of it If we take 
notice of such a thing, it is [not in the way of argument, 
but with a view by one sort of]* prejudice to destroy another 
prejudice. If there is anything in evidence which destroys 
it, we shall recur to that evidence. If there is nothing to 
destroy it but in argument, we shall have recourse to that 
argument ; and if we support that argument by authority 
and by documents [not in your Lordships’ Minutes],* I hope * 
it will not be the less argument because it is so supported. 

After stating this recriminatory charge of injustice upon 
us, there is, another part of his demeanour which 1 beg leave 
to submit to your Lordships ; that is, that we have not only 
oppressed him with unjust charges — which is a matter for 
your Lordships to judge, and is now the point in issue be- 
tween us — but he has accused us, that, instead of attacking unjust m- 
him by fair judicial modes of proceeding, by stating clearly 
and plainly crimes, by proving those crimes and showing the iho 

necessary result of them, we have oppressed him with all ,lliai,crs * 
sorts of foul and abusive language ; so much so, that every 
part of our proceeding has, in the eyq of the world, more 
the appearance of private revenge than of public justice. 

My Lords, this is his demeanour, accusing the Commons of 
Great Britain. My Lords, the Commons of Great Britain 
are a rustic people ; a tone of rusticity is the proper accent 
of those whom vve represent. We are not acquainted with 
the urbanity and politeness of extortion and oppression. We 
know nothing of the sentimental delicacies of bribery and 
corruption. My Lords, we speak the language of truth, and 
we speak it in the plain language in which truth ought to 
be spoken. My Lords, with regard to this business, if we Bo?i>onsi- 
were to answer for anything we do, we must answer to that Makers! 0 
body we represent, and that hears ns ; we owe no apology 
in the world but to them. But, my Lords, when wc have 
been thus accused by the prisoner at the bar, when wc have 
been thus accused by his Counsel before your Lordships, 
when we know that this is circulated in every paper, and 
when wc know it is circulated in every circle of ladies and 
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28 Mat 1704 . others of this kingdom, when there is no part of the king- 
dom which has not rung with the recriminatory accusation 
against the Commons of Great Britain, it does not become 
ns to make our defence — we should betray our cause if we 
did — but it does become us, when the public judgment, 
which does very often prevent judgment, that very often does 
take away the effects of it, and that does enervate it more 
or less — when that judgment is like to be misled, then it 
becomes the duty of the Commons of Great Britain to give 
a more proper tone and a juster way of thinking to the 
public upon such an occasion. 

of tiieox-° n My Lords, when ignorance and corruption have usurped 
presaions the professor s chair of science and of virtue, in such a case 
by the yed it is high time for the Commons of Great Britain to speak 
Ma. lagers. ou ^ We know that the doctrines of folly are of great use to 
the professors of vice. We know that it is one of the signs of 
of a corrupt and degenerate age, and one of tfie means of 
protecting its corruption and its degeneracy, to give soft erao- 
lient names to vices and to crimes. We know that the world 
is very much influenced by names. We know that terms are 
the representatives of sentiments, and that, when persons in 
the seat of a censorial magistracy use compromising expres- 
sions of vices and of crimes, when they express no horror at the 
crime, and when they express no indignation at the criminal, 
it gives a just ground to presume that they do not believe 
him guilty, or that they themselves are in treaty in order that 
they should themselves, some time or other, assume that power 
which they blame in another ; that there is only a rivalship 
in guilt between them ; and that, if they can once remove the 
criminal, every one of them may hope sometime to share 
that power to the abuse of which they are so tender. 

Therefore, to remove such an imputation upon us, we sajr, 
the Commons of Great Britain are not to be instructed in 
the language which they ought to hold by the gentlemen 
who have made profitable studies in the academies of Benares 
and of Oude. We know how we are to express a just indig- 
nation against the rude, insolent and culpable, criminals of 
the East. We tread in the steps of our ancestors in what 
we do, and we use the language which our ancestors have 
used. Your Lordships well know, for you must be con- 
versant in this kind of reading, that you had one of the 
greatest men within the country, that you had one of the 
Caw ofLord greatest men of the law, and one of the greatest men of the 
fiewu les * state, a peer of your own body. Lord Macclesfield, before 
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you. Yet, my Lords, that peer did but just modestly 28 Mat 1701. 
hint a disapprobation of the House of Commons and 
the Managers of the proceedings of the Commons against 
him, and consider something in them as hard, and the 
Managers did think themselves bound seriatim , one after 
another, to express the utmost indignation at it, in the 
harshest language that could be used against that man and 
that criminal, for no greater offence than that. Why did 
they do so? They knew it was the language that became 
them. They lived in an age in which politeness was as well 
understood and as much cultivated as it is at present ; but 
they knew what they were doing, and they were resolved to 
use no language but what their ancestors had used, and to 
suffer no insolence which their ancestors would not have suf- 
fered. We tread in their steps : we pursue their methods : we 
learn from them, and shall never learn at any other school. 

We know from history and from the records of this House Case of Lord 
that Lord Bacon has been before your Lordships. We Bacon * 
know that, when Lord Verulam’s name is mentioned, every- 
thing of genius the most profound, everything of literature 
the most extensive, everything of discovery the most pene- 
trating and researching, everything of observation on human 
life the most distinguishing and exquisite— all these you 
mention when you mention Lord Bacon. Yet, when he was 
brought here before your Lordships by the Commons of 
Great Britain for having received presents, what was his 
demeanour ? Did he require his Counsel, who acted under his 
orders, not “ to let down the dignity of his defence?” No. 
v That Lord Bacon, whose least distinction was, that he was a 
peer of Great Britain, a Chancellor of Great Britain, [and 
the son of a Lord Keeper,]* how did he behave himself? 

Like a man who knew himself ; who was conscious of merits 
of the highest kind ; who was conscious that he had fallen 
and lapsed. The House of Commons did not spare him. 

They brought him here. They found spots in that sun. And 
what was his behaviour ? That of contrition, that of humility, 
that of repentance, that which belongs to the greatest 
men lapsed and fallen in human infirmity and error. What 
^vas your Lordships’ conduct towards him ? You fined him 
*40,000£, notwithstanding all those merits; notwithstanding his 
humility ; notwithstanding his contrition ; notwithstanding 
the decorum of his behaviour, so well suited to a man under 
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88 may 1794. the prosecution of the Commons of Great Britain before the 
Peers of Great Britain. You fined him 40,0007. — a sum fully 
equal to 100,000/. now. You imprisoned him during the 
King’s pleasure, and disqualified him for ever from having 
a seat in this House and any office in this kingdom. This is 
the way in which the Commons behaved formerly, in which 
your Lordships acted formerly, when no culprit at this bar 
dared to hurl a recriminatory accusation against them, or 
dared to censure the language in which they expressed their 
indignation at his crimes. 

The Commons of Great Britain, following those examples, 
fortified by them, knowing no other rule, knowing no com- 
promise with guilt either in act or in language, have continued, 

Fifiaitlonor’ and uo ^ disclaim one word that they have said. My 
tiio U torms°of Lords, they have used no abusive and illiberal expressions, 
nppiiocf to Par be it from them J I have used, and will use again, those 
iiigs. Hast " expressions that arc proper to convey guilt. After describing 
the magnitude of the crime, we describe the magnitude of the 
criminal. We have stated him not only to be a public 
robber himself, but that he was at the head of a system 
of robbery ; that he was the captain-general of the gang 
under which the whole was arrayed, disciplined and paid. 
That is what we offered to prove to you, what in part we 
have proved to you, and the whole of which, 1 believe, 
we could prove. And, in a direct criminal charge describing 
a criminal of great magnitude, we don’t abate in the least, as 
wc are unacquainted with compromises with vice. 

Whenever we describe a man who has abused his . power 
by violence and wrong, we call the thing tyranny, and the 
man a tyrant. When a man takes by violence money that 
does not belong to him, we call the thing a robbery, and the 
man a robber. When he takes money clandestinely that 
does not belong to him, we call the thing a theft, and him a 
thief. When a man by forged papers takes money that does 
not belong to him, we call it a forgery. When a man 
produces false papers to charge his employers with money 
which he converts to his own account, we call it a breach of 
trust. When a man promises a great native of the country 
his bond for a sum of money, and having received the money 
refuses to give his bond, using his power to justify his wrong, 
then we call him a cheat, a sharper and a swindler. We have 
used such names ; wc use them all : and all these crimes, with 
all these names, we apply to the prisoner; and we arc sorry 
that the English language does not afford us adequate terms 
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to convey our horror and indignation at the greatness, the 28 may mt. 
multitude and the enormity, of his crimes. ™ 

Then how comes it that we should be blamed in general causes of 
for taking this course ? Why §hould it be supposed that we probation of 
are actuated by revenge ? I give two reasons for it — cor- pursued by 
ruption and ignorance. Corruption, because you know, and J^ Manar 
we all know — it is a matter of notoriety; it is a matter corruption, 
that is not below proof, it is above proof and supersedes 
all proof — that thousands of fortunes have been made, and 
therefore thousands of tongues have been employed to 
justify the means by which these fortunes have been made. 

When they cannot deny the facts, then they attack the 
accusers; they attack their conduct; they attack their 
persons ; they attack their language in every way whatever. 

I am sure your Lordships will not think, alter ail you have 
heard, and I have heard even tins day, by a libel sent to 
me just before I entered into this Court * — and every one 
knows from what quarter it comes — that I should be silent 
upon such an occasion as this. The next cause is ignorance, ignorance. 
The ignorance is, that people confound that language and 
that mode of proceeding which belong to private society 
with what belongs to a great judicial situation. A man 
who uses the high criminatory tone which ought to be used 
upon great crimes and great offences in great places, when 
he attempts to disturb private society in that tone trespasses 
upon the laws of society ; because the society is not met for 
the punishment of crimes, and it only introduces heat and 
anger when there is no met hod of settling the matter. 
Accordingly, in such society, every one knows that palliating 
names are given to vices. Every one knows that a lady 
who is guilty of adultery is commonly called gallant. 

Every one knows that a gentleman who is guilty of adultery 
is commonly called a man of good fortune, sometimes in 
French and sometimes in English. But would that be the 
tone which would become a person in a Court calling those 
people to an account for that horrible crime which destroys 
the basis of human society? No: this is not the way of 
proceeding. It is from a sense of duty that we use this 
language ; though we are criminated by persons who suppose 
we are not actuated by justice, but by a sense of revenge. 

How does it happen, then, that we are accused of revenge, imputation 
and how comes it that we do not act in such a way as to put Sia^Sof 
revenge. 

* The libel referred to is “Observations on the lioport of the Committee 
appointed to report the Causes of the Delay in tlie Trial of Warren Hast* 
ings, Esq." Printed for Debrett, \794, 
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28 may im, an end to that accusation? Why, my Lords, because we 
would be thought to know our duty, and because wc would 
have all the world know we are resolved to perform it. 
The Commons of Great Britain are not disposed to quarrel 
with the Divine wisdom and goodness that has moulded up 
revenge into the form and constitution of man. He that 
has made us what we are has made us at once resentful and 
reasonable. Instinct tells a man that he ought to revenge 
his wrong ; reason tells him that lie ought not to be judge 
in his own cause. From that moment, revenge passes from 
the private to the public hand ; but in being transferred it 
is far from extinguished. My Lords, it is transferred into 
the hand that, feeling as he feels, is in a condition to reason 
iis action in better than he reasons. My Lords, the danger is that 
pnvatiand revenge in the private hand should be carried too far — 
beyond the bounds of moderation and justice. That is the 
danger, when revenge is in the hands of the original pro- 
prietor. Rut when revenge is in the hands of a trustee 
and delegate of justice, the danger is that he will not feel 
enough upon such an occasion ; that he will be cold and 
languid in it. Therefore, those who arc properly taught, 
who arc taught as they ought to be, tremble at the first 
emotion of anger and revenge in their own minds for their 
own [ wrongs] ; but they are taught to give the loosest rein 
that is possible to every symptom of anger, of revenge and 
indignation, in that secondary way, whenever their parents, 
their friends, their country, or their brethren of the common 
community of mankind, arc attacked. These are the senti- 
ments of the Commons of Great Britain. 

Lord Bacon, as I said just now, has very well said that 
“ revenge is a kind of wild justice/' And without that wild 
and austere stock you could have no justice at all. But when 
a mitigated stock, but of a high nature and quality, is grafted 
upon it, then it submits to culture, then it yields all the 
charming fruits of justice, then it bears fruits and flowers, 
sweet to the world and grateful to society. [The fruit of ] * 
that wild stock is revenge, regulated but not extinguished — 
transferred from the suffering party to the communion and 
Motive by sympathy of mankind. This is the revenge which we feel, 
commons and which we would be sorry that all the false, idle, girlish, 
,ated. ctu ’ novel-like, morality of the world should extinguish in the 
breasts of us, who have a great public trust to maintain. 

This sympathetic revenge, which is condemned by these 
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people with all its concomitants — the act and the language — 28 Mat mi 
has hitherto been considered so far from a vice that it has 
been regarded as the test of heroic virtues ; and the Commons 
of Great Britain will cultivate every one of them. And do 
your Lordships really think that for twenty-two years we 
should have borne what we have borne, that we should have 
exposed ourselves to what we have exposed ourselves, that 
we should have suffered so many labours, and that we should 
— what is ten times worse to an ingenuous mind — be ex- 
posed to all the poisoned fangs and hissing tongues of hydra 
calumny, that we should be resolved to be in that fire so many 
years, unless warmed with some strong, generous, perennial, 
fire, which burns in the temple of nature against the very 
crimes which attack that nature, and whose rights we are 
bound to maintain ? Accordingly, we declare we shall never 
relax, but continue to prosecute such crimes and criminals 
by every vehemence of language and every vehement act, 
until the proud heads of haughtiness, disdain, tyranny and 
corruption, are trampled under the feet of your Lordships’ 
justice. We call upon your Lordships to join us in this. 

We have no doubt you will join us in this ; that you will 
feel the same sympathy that we feel. But if not, here, in 
this place, in the presence of this House, in the presence of 
this auditory, in the presence of this country, in the presence 
of my Creator, I, for myself and for others, make this deli- 
berate determination, I nuncupate this solemn and serious 
vow — that we do glow with an immortal hatred against all 
this corruption. And I am sure, if- -what heart cannot bear 
to think nor mouth to utter — your Lordships will not join 
with us, methods will be taken that must roll every one who 
identifies himself with such crimes, by declaring that they 
are no crimes at all, in the filth and pollution of Indian 
guilt, from generation to generation. Let those who act 
with me upon this occasion join with me in this vow ; if 
not, I have it all to myself. 

My Lords, I have now said what I think it necessary to 
say, to instruct the public not to defend ourselves ; to in- 
struct the public upon the principles which have made the 
House of Commons persevere with a generous warmth, with 
a feeling sympathy, in this business, and to use the language 
of indignation which nature prompts, when great crimes are 
before them, when they are felt as they ought to be in such 
a case* Having said this, I shall say no more upon that part 
of the demeanour, except that we arc supposed to have used 
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S3 mat i79i language such as has been used to Sir Walter Raleigh, when 
ease of was called, not by the Commons, but by a certain person 

gr waiter of a learned profession, “ a spider of hell/’ My Lords, 
us u Sir Walter Raleigh was a great soldier, a great mariner, and 
one of the first scholars of his age. To call him a spider of 
hell, was a thing, not only indecent in itself, but perfectly 
foolish, perfectly inapplicable, and fit only for the pedantic elo- 
quence of the person who used it. But if Sir W alter Raleigh 
was a person who had used an infinite deal of fraud and pre- 
varication, if he had picked [up other men’s] * money, privately 
and clandestinely, wherever he found it, if he had covered it by 
false bonds, and afterwards attempted to cover it by all the 
cobwebs of the law — if that had been the character of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, my Lord Coke would have trespassed a 
great deal more against decorum than against the propriety 
of similitude and metaphor, if he had called Sir Walter 
Raleigh a spider of hell. We use no such language. The 
language we use is high criminal ory language, which we 
prove the criminal at your bar to deserve, and that is all. 
charge I am to state his other recriminatory charge against us, 

Slla^craof which is delay. Of this 1 have only to say, that the business 
Utsiay. before you is of immense magnitude. The prisoner himself 
says, that all the acts of his life are committed in it. With 
a sense of the magnitude of that business, we knew that it 
could not be short to us, nor short to yonr Lordships. But 
when we are called, as we have been daily called, to sym- 
pathise with the prisoner upon that delay, my Lords, we 
must tell you that we have no sympathy with him at all. 
Rejecting, as we did before, all false, spurious and hypo- 
critical, virtues, we hold it the greatest of all crimes to 
bestow upon the oppressors that pity which belongs to the 
persons that are oppressed. People that are oppressed, people 
that are wronged, people that are r ribbed, people that are 
despoiled, have no other remedy but the sympathies of 
mankind ; and when these sympathies are suffered to be 
debauched, when they are carried from the sufferer to the 
person that injures, then we commit a robbery still greater 
than the robbery that is committed by the other person. We 
do think this process is too long. We lament it in every 
sense in which it can be lamented. But we lament that 
the Begums were so long without having a just punish- 
ment [inflicted upon their spoiler]* We lament that 
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Chcyt Sing lias been so long a wanderer, without the 28 May mi 
man who has driven him from his dominions being punished. ^ 
We are sorry that Nobkissin is so long as fourteen years 
cheated out of his money. These are our sympathies. 

But^here are matters of fact charged here. I am to put 
your Lordships in mind of it, and I mention it with a desire 
and claim that your Lordships will look into it. On the 9th 
of February 1789, after complaining in the manner in which 
the prisoner complains, he proceeds — I will save your Lord- 
ships' time and our own time, by not making observations on 
anything but what comes directly to the particular fact in 
this petition — he states in this, that a great number of his Departure 
witnesses were obliged to go to India, by which he lost the land of 
benefit of their testimony; that a great number of your ibrtho^ 8 
Lordships' body were dead, by which he lost the benefit of Defence, 
your judgment. As to the hand of God, if a plague was to plSrsdurhiK 
sweep away, as it might sweep — as it does — without dis- oftiic trial! 8 * 
crimination and distinction, many of your Lordships, the body 
always remains entire ; the evidence before you is the same, 
and the judgment is the same. 

But, with regard to his witnesses, I must beg to remind 
your Lordships of one extraordinary fact. This prisoner 
has sent to India and has obtained, not testimonies, but tes- 
timonials concerning his general good behaviour ; and yet he Omisskui on 
has never once applied to any one man in India, by commis- Mr.'iiLt- 
sion or otherwise, to falsify any one fact that is charged upon apjtiy for 
him ; — not one ! And 1 beg your Lordships to look at the iSiia. 
testimonials — to observe that his trial began in 1788 and has 
continued to this time ; and, during all that period, in which 
he complains of want of witnesses, he has not attempted to 
supply it by the testimony of any one man in India ; but, 
instead of testimonies to facts, ho calls for certificates to his 
character; and, therefore, that part of his petition stating 
this wrong and injury which he suffers on the part of the Com- 
mons of Great Britain is totally false and groundless ; for if lie 
had any such witnesses to examine, he could not have failed 
to examine them. If he had desired a commission to examine 
them, a commission w r ould have been granted. If, without any 
commission, he had brought any affidavit or regularly recorded 
testimony, the Commons of Great Britain would never have 
rejected it, even though they could not have cross-examined it. 

Another complaint is, that many of his witnesses he could Readiness 
not use at the time. We were willing that any of his o?tiw part 
witnesses should be examined at any time most convenient fadiiSta t0 
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as mat iyo4, to himself. We heard an account that Colonel Polio had 
the exami- stayed till the day when he was to have been examined, and 
witnesses. was then g one - The Commons have not hindered the pri- 
soner from having his testimony ; and no delay in the trial 
has hindered him from producing such witnesses. If many of 
the witnesses are gone to India during the course of this trial, 
S^reiuc man y arc ^turned, Mr. Larkins returned. Was he willing 
tanco to to examine him ? No ; and it was nothing but downright 
M^Larkins. shame, and the presumptions which he knew would be drawn 
against him if he did not call him, that induced him to examine 
him at last. We have had him; we have seen all his wit- 
nesses ; we know what they have done ; and he has not, down 
to this very hour, put his hand upon one of them whom ho 
thought a proper and essential witness to the facts, or any 
part of his cause, that has been denied him. Nor has he 
stated that such a man, if he was here, would prove such a 
point. No ; not one word of any such thing ! 

There is another case, which was touched by my honour- 
nis omis* able fellow Manager yesterday. Mr. Belli, his confidential 
goduce. secretary, was agent and contractor tor stores ; which raised 
r * e l ' a suspicion that the contracts were held for himself. He 
during the whole time was here, and six weeks after we 
had closed our evidence. When we had no longer the 
settlement and order of witnesses, and when he might have 
called them, had he pleased, with a full knowledge of these 
circumstances, that witness did he suffer — if he did not en- 
courage and spirit off — to go to India. This is to the damage 
which he lias suffered by the want of witnesses, through the 
protraction of this trial. 

But the great and serious one is this, — 

“That the petitioner was therefore under the necessity, through his 
Counsel and solicitors ” — 

and I beg your Lordships to attend to this ; it lias been 
before you, and your Lordships will be so good as to inquire 
strictly into the truth of it, for it is a very extraordinary 
business indeed — 

Alleged ex- “ that the petitioner was under the necessity, through his Counsel and 
«f So <kk 5° 8 °h c ff°rs, of collecting and collating, from the voluminous records of the 
upon the* Company, the whole history of his public life, in order to form a complete 
defence. defence to every allegation which the honourable House of Commons 
has preferred against him. And that he has expended upwards of 
30,000/. in preparing the materials of his defence.” * 

* Petition of Mr. Hastings to the House of Lords, presented at the com- 
mencement of the Session of 1 789. See “ History of the Trial,” Part v., p. 90. 
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My Lords, this charge of 30,0007. has properly in itself 28 mat 1794 . 
nothing to do with the delay ; because he states he incurred 
a loss of 30,0007. merely in collecting and collating materials, 
previous to his defence before your Lordships. If so, he 
gives it to you as a rule and an estimate by which you may 
judge of his sufferings ever since ; and therefore, if you take 
the rule of three, and put the occasions and the time, and 
then compare them with the 30,0007. which he had incurred 
previous to the trial, your Lordships must judge that such a 
monstrous load of expense, that such a monstrous load of 
oppression, has been laid upon him by our supposed criminal 
delay as, I believe, there is no man living can stand lip to 
answer. 

But, my Lords, I am to tell your Lordships some facts, 
upon which we desire that you will inquire. This business 
is not in our hands, to make good by the way of a charge to 
your Lordships. It is a document upon your own records, 
in your own journals; a complaint of the prisoner com- 
plaining bitterly of the House of Commons, and indeed of 
the whole judicature of the country, into which your 
Lordships will do well to examine. 

When wc first came to have knowledge of this petition, 
which was not for some time, I happened to have conversa- 
tion with a noble Lord. I think I am not irregular in men- Particulars 
tioning his name ; I do not know whether he is in his place Stedby*" 
in the House or not. When I name Lord Suffolk, I name Suf - 
a noble Lord whom honour, justice, veracity, and every 
virtue that distinguishes the man and the Peer, would claim 
for his own. My Lord Suffolk told me that he had, in a 
conversation with Lord Dover, now deceased— a great loss, 
no doubt, the nation has had in that worthy and respectable 
Peer — told Lord Dover that he was astonished, that, when 
there was a complaint made in the House of the enormity 
of the expense, which at that time had amounted to but 
14,0007., and when it was known that the expense of the 
prosecutor is always greater than that of the defendant, and 
all public proceedings are carried on at a greater charge 
than private, he was utterly amazed and astonished at that 
petition. Lord Dover said, that, before he could present 
that petition, he felt exactly in the same manner ; but that 
Mr. Hastings, or a person who presented himself on the 
part of Mr. Hastings — I cannot tell which — had told Lord 
Dover that he might judge of it by this, that it had cost him Alleged 
6,000/. only in copying clerks, in the India House. When Ku'otho 
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28 Hat mi. this was told to my Lord Dover he was satisfied, and ho 


clerics in 
tho India 
House. 


presented the petition, which otherwise he had doubts, on 
account of the enormity of .the allegation, of presenting to 
your Lordships. 

When Lord Suffolk did me the honour to inform me of 


this particular, with a good deal of surprise and astonish- 
ment, it was some time before I had leisure to go down to 
the India House, to inquire concerning it, I called upon 
the secretary, to know what sums he had got for his services 
upon this occasion ; for that wc had given him, not a reward 
equal to his services, but still we had given him something 
handsome; — “not one shilling I” Had Mr. Hudson, whom 
you have seen at your bar, anything ? He said, he would 
send for him. Mr. Hudson had received nothing. The 
clerks informed me, that the court of Directors had ordered 


that every paper that Mr. Hastings wanted should he copied 
for him gratuitously ; and that, if any additional clerks were 
wanting for the additional and effectual service of that work, 
they would pay for any additional clerks that he employed. 
Then, hearing this account of 6,000/. laid out in clerks, with 
an account that the court of Directors had charged them- 
selves with the whole burthen of that service, I next inquired 
what expedition money might have been given to the clerks. 
We know it is usual to do so. Mr. Hudson told me, that, 
at various times, they had received in « little driblets the 
amount of 95/., or thereabouts. And, when this petition was 
presented to your Lordships, and when I inquired of it, 
which was at least half a year after, I think, but I cannot be 
quite positive to the time — when I inquired into this peti- 
tion, in that way things stood. It had not cost him any- 
thing, except those paltry sums I mentioned. The whole 
Falsehood story of the 6,000/. was absolutely false. Whatever he may 
nfolxt- slatc * have paid since, there was not one word of truth in it at that 
time. Why do we bring this to you ? For your Lordships 
to know whether you arc abused by false allegations. The 
thing that is stated here is impossible to be true. Upon the 
best inquiry, I found it absolutely false ; and I dare appeal 
to the testimony of that noble Lord who is now living, from 
the account he received from the other noble Lord, whether 
or no such a thing is possible. 

There are many other circumstances of fraud and falsehood 
attending this petition ; — we must call things by their 
names ; —there arc many circumstances of fraud and false- 
hood. It is impossible that, at the time of presenting this 
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petition, thero should have been one word of truth in it. We 28 May no*, 
know it ; and if it is otherwise, your Lordships will inquire 
into it, and you will not suffer the House of Commons nor 
your justice, which is much involved in it, [to be deceived]. 

You will know whether this man was oppressed by the 
necessities of a charge of 30,000/., previous to the beginning 
of this trial, and only in the preparation of materials for 
it. All I can say is, that we understand there is an 
ambiguous word here ; that is, that he is “ engaged ” for AmhiKuity 
the payment of it. We asked the clerks at the India ing. 0 W01 ' 
House whether he had given them any bond, note, security 
or promise, for any payment. They assured us, and they will 
be ready to assure your Lordships, when you come to 
inquire into this — which, before you give judgment, we desire 
and claim that you should — they said, they never received 
promise, note, bond or security, for payment, any more than 
the rest. All is concealment, all mystery, on his side : all is 
openness, all is direct, with us. We wish everything that is 
concealed should be brought to light. 

Upon this charge of oppression, upon which he has rested, 

[and of an attempt]* to ruin his fortune, your Lordships sec 
that he has not been, in fact, either then or for a long time 
after, one shilling out of pocket. But some other person 
had become security to his attorney for him. What shall we 
think of these men of business, what shall we think of the smirityfor 
friends of Mr. Hastings, who, when he has nothing at all of the IK . 1 * 0 
[are contented to become responsible for]* 30,000/. — per- ViJiod }}y°" 
haps out of the bullock contracts — 30,000/. for maintaining ^ MrJiiast. 
this suit previous to the beginning of the trial ; and conse- 
quently must be so for every article of expense that has 
followed it from that time to this ? 

This we thought it necessary to say with regard to that 
part of the recriminatory charge of delay. With respect Kv ti»« u 
to the other part of the delay, we are at present under an Mauagcrs * 
account to our constituents upon that subject, which we 
shall give. We shall not give anything further to your 
Lordships. But the means belong to us as well as to you to 
remove all these charges. [Your Lordships may]* inquire 
upon oath, as wc have done in our committee, into all the 
circumstances of this allegation ; and I hope your Lordships 
will give the Commons some means of attending and assist- 
ing at this most momentous and important inquiry. 
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28 May lm. The next article of this recriminatory charge upon us is, 
Alleged in- tkat we have brought a great deal of irrelative matter, merely 
of^reievant ^ irow an °dium upon him, and which could not be proved 
matter into regularly in the course of the examination; and particularly 
t e charge. j n ^ 0 p Cn i n g [speech] I had the honour of making upon 
the subject. 

Your Lordships know very well that we stated in our 
Charge to you that great abuses had prevailed in India ; we 
stated that the Company had entered into that covenant upon 
those abuses; we stated that an Act of Parliament was 
made upon those abuses; we stated Mr. Hastings' con- 
tinuance of them. Nothing could be more regular, more 
proper and more pertinent, than for us to justify the 
covenants of the Company and the Act [made] upon the 
abuses which existed in India. Therefore we went through 
these abuses ; we stated them ; and were ready to prove 
every material word, syllable and article, in them. Whether 
they were relevant or irrelevant to the prisoner, we cared 
nothing. We were to make out from the records of the 
House — which records I have here before me, whenever I am 
called upon for them — all these articles of abuse and grievance; 
and we there stated [them] as a ground for the Company’s 
provisions with regard to the covenants of their servants, 
and with regard to the Act of Parliament, which your 
Lordships passed as well as we did. We went through all 
these articles and reduced them into two : — violence to the 
country powers, and corruption, obtained for every act of 
kindness that was done to them ; and we found, undoubt- 
edly and unquestionably, the prisoner’s name in every part 
ufe matter° f ^ em * They say that they were irrelevant to the Charge, 
to the pro- We did not make them as matter of charge; but they were 
Ohw^? fthe not irrelevant to the proof of the preamble of our Charge, 
which is perfectly relevant in all its parts. That they are 
perfectly true, we vouch the House of Commons; we 
vouch the persons that are concerned in those things them- 
selves. When they tell oriental tales relative to flashes of 
lightning, three seals, and Arabic authors, we quote the very 
parties themselves, giving the account of themselves and 
their own conduct to a Committee of the House of 
Commons. 

Petition Your Lordships will remember that a right reverend 
Sbe LorSl 40 prelate, who cannot be named without every mark of respect 
and attention to him, conveyed a petition upon the subject of 
one of those gentlemen concerned in that narrative to this 
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House. We could not be answerable to this House. Tour 28MAV1794. 
Lordships could not make us answerable. There the petition 
lay. But we are answerable to our own House. We are 
answerable to our own honour. We are answerable to the 
Commons of Great Britain, for whatever we asserted in their 
name. Accordingly, General Burgoyne, then a member of 
this Committee of Managers, and myself went down into the 
House of Commons. We there restated the whole affair. We Readiness 
desired that an inquiry should be made into it ; if the parties 
wished to make such an inquiry, we were open for it. They grant an 
never desired such inquiry, from that day to this. Whenever m<iUI °* 
he or they who are criminated, not by us, but in this volume 
of Reports that is in my hand, desire it, the House will give 
them all the satisfaction that is possible upon that subject. 

Another complaint was made to the House of Commons Petition ad- 
by the prisoner, that matters irrelevant were charged upon him MrfnLs/ 
and were brought up Hither. Thus was it not open to him, — i”ou«e of 8 
has he had no friends in the House of Commons to call upon Comm °n»* 
the House, during that whole period of time, to examine 
into these particulars which are made the justification of the 
preamble of the Charge against Mr. Hastings; justifying the 
the covenants of the Company ; justifying the Act of 
Parliament? It was in their power to do it : it is in their 
power still. And, if they bring it to that tribunal to which 
I and my fellow Managers are alone accountable, we will 
bring to that tribunal such matters as will sufficiently justify 
us in giving the reasons the House of Commons gave for the 
Acts which they made and the resolutions which they came to. 

This is what I have to say upon that. I will not enter into 
the particulars of it, because it cannot be entered into by your 
Lordships any further than this : — if you call upon us, or if we 
had ever been called upon, to prove the allegations that we did 
make, not in the nature of a recriminatory charge, but bound 
in our duty and justice to this Court and to ourselves, we 
should have entered into the proof of them. W e are — were 
ready : we offered it. 

There was another complaint in the same paper which did His com- ^ 
not go to the words of the preamble, but to an allegation in aiie^tfon 
the Charge, which is concerning abuses in the revenue and abuses 1 }? 6 
the ill consequences which arose from them. And that is a the meoue » 
business of horror, which nobody can mention without horror ; 
namely, the abuses in Rungpore and DinagepOre, during the 
government of Mr. Hastings, which we attempted to bring home 
to him. What did Mr. Hastings do in such a case? Bid 
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28 Mat 1794. he endeavour to bring them forward? Every one knows 
that every irregularity is cured by consent; that he has 
objected to witnesses ; that your Lordships have allowed this 
objection to witnesses ; and yet that your Lordships have 
received these witnesses again upon a consent which he 
had refused before. Why did he not consent then to its 
topermitaii being examined into here ? “ No ; it would be of the greatest 
examination use to me and the world that they should be examined into, 
charge, 0 but I, who am the guardian of my own honour and my own 
interests, by the rules and orders of this House will not suffer 
you to do it/' You arc the guardians of your own rules and 
orders : we arc the guardians of our own honour in the 
evidence we produce to you. But they who do not defend 
themselves, who suffer themselves, as they say, to be cruelly 
criminated by unjust accusation, and yet will not permit the 
evidence — it is they who are guilty of all that irrelevant 
matter, and not we, who have never offered any matter here 
whatever which we did not declare our readiness upon the 
spot to prove. Your Lordships, therefore, did not receive 
that proof. We do not censure your Lordships for it; that 
is not the business of this day. We use it to show that this 
imputation, which is thrown upon us by this strange de- 
meanour of the prisoner, of oppressing him by length of time 
and irrelevant matter [is false]; that the oppression rests 
upon him ; it is his own. 

Well, but they might have complained to the House of 
Commons, They did so. Have they pursued the complaint? 
No, they have not ; and therefore it is with injustice that 
this prisoner and these gentlemen, his learned Counsel, dare 
to complain of us upon such an occasion. I wish your Lord- 
ships to conceive that whatever they are — whether innocent 
in the parties, whether atrocious in their nature and not 
referrible to him, we were always here ready to prove the 
truth of the facts, their relevancy, and their applicability to 
him. We are always ready to prove it. It is not admitted ; 
and therefore, without blaming your Lordships who did not 
admit it, we throw it directly upon him who complains that 
his private character suffers without the means of defending 
it, when he would not suffer those means to be taken. Then,, 
having gone through [this part of]* his recriminatory charges* 
with regard to our ingratitude and our perfidy, we shall speak 
of that when we come to speak of his set off of services. 
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After having spoken of his demeanour and his proceeding, 28 matitw. 
we shall now speak, if you please, with regard to the 
principles of his defence. And here we must observe, 
that, either by confession or conviction, wc are at least pos- 
sessed of the facts and perfectly agreed upon the matter 
between us, and the fact is no longer in issue between 
us. An issue of crime and an issue of law are the true issues to be 
issues which your Lordships are to try. And, my Lords, tned ’ 
therefore it is necessary for me, who am not going over a 
particular ground, but taking a view of the laws upon which 
you arc to judge, to st^te to you upon what principles of 
law the House of Commons have criminated him, and 
upon what principles of law, or pretended law, he justifies 
himself: — for that is the issue between us ; the matter 
of fact being agreed upon, either by confession on his part 
or proof on ours. 

Then, what have we to say upon this business? We ^ n ^ 1 f sof 
do assert that Mr. Hastings went into India under a law raent. 
and under a discretion. We contend that, when he acted 
according to discretion, he was bound to act according 
to the solid, known, established, rules of political mo- 
rality, humanity and equity ; that when he acted under 
a law — as I contend that he did adt under a law — with 
regard to all foreign powers, he was obliged to act under 
the law of nature and under the law of nations, as it 
is recognised by the best and the wisest authorities upon 
public jurisprudence ; that, when he acted under the law 
with regard to his relation to this country, he was obliged to 
act according to the laws, statutes and Acts of Parliament, 
of Great Britain, either in their letter or in their spirit. 

We affirm next, with regard to his relation to the people 
of that country, that he was obliged to act according to 
the laws, rights, usages, institutions and good customs, 
according to the largest and most liberal construction 
of them ; lastly, that he was obliged to act [in subordination 
to] and to yield obedience to the court of Directors. 

It is upon these rules and principles that the Commons 
contend that Mr. Hastings ought to have regulated his 
government ; and not only Mr. Hastings, but all governors ; 
that upon these rules and these rules only he is respon* 
sible 5 and that upon these rules and these rules only yout 
Lordships are to judge. 

My Lords, we do not come here to abandon any of these. The forty-. 
We had come, as I told your Lordships, to forty-five reso- SonsT 0 ' 1 * 
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88 mati7m. lutions, every one criminatory of this man, long before this 
impeachment, and every one of them bottomed upon those 
principles that I have stated. We never will nor can abandon 
them ; and therefore do not supplicate, but claim and 
demand of right, that your Lordships will judge him upon 
those principles and upon no others. Now, having stated 
the principles of the Commons upon which we hold him 
responsible, and shall hold all governors responsible — the 
grounds of our impeachment, and which must be the grounds 
of your judgment — and your Lordships will not suffer any 
Principles of other ground to be mentioned to you — we will tell you 

the defence. * , ,<P t ri • i o 

what the grounds of his defence arc. 
ontSemri; The first ground is, that lie is possessed of an arbitrary 
ing» of arbi- despotic power, bound by no laws whatever but his own 

trary power, will ; that the rights of the people are nothing, and that the 
rights of the Government are everything; that he represents 
that Government in which the rights of the people are 
nothing and the rights of the Government everything ; that 
the people of India have no laws, no inheritances, no fixed 
property, no descendable property, no ranks or subordinations 
in society, no sense of honour or of shame, and that they are 
only affected by punishment so far as punishment is a cor- 
poral infliction ; but* what makes the difference of the 
punishment between man and beast is a thing of which 
they arc totally insensible. These arc the principles which 
Mr. Hastings has laid down in all their extent. lie has laid 
down, too, that when he is to follow examples, the examples 
he is to follow are Alivcrdy Khan, Cossim Ali Khan, and 
Suja-ud-Dowla. These are the principles which he has 
produced. Where has he produced them ? He has produced 
them in this Ilall, through a long series of ages the temple of 
law and justice, and the repressor and destroyer of arbitrary 

E wer I He has produced them before the House of 
oramons, in trust of the rights, laws and liberties, of the 
people ! He has produced them before the House of Lords 
— the House of Lords, co-ordinate with us in this respect, 
and bound by a double duty, if possible, as guardians of the 
law that the words “ arbitrary power " shall not be mentioned 
to your Lordships 1 — For 1 am not to tell your Lordships 
that arbitrary power is treason in the law; that they 
are words of contradiction, and cannot hold for a moment* 
Now hear : — 

Quotation “ The sovereignty which they assumed "—meaning the others—" it fell 
SeSnw? t0 lot * ver y unexpectedly, to exert ; and whether or not such power, 
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or powers of that nature, were delegated to me by any provisions of any 
Act of Parliament I confess myself too little a lawyer to pronounce. I 
only know that the acceptance of the sovereignty of Benares, etc., is not 
acknowledged or admitted by any Act of Parliament ; and yet, by the 
particular interference of the majority of the Council, the Company is 
clearly and indisputably seized of that sovereignty. If, therefore, the 
sovereignty of Benares as ceded to us by the Vizier have any rights 
whatever annexed it, and be not a mere empty word without meaning, 
those rights must be such as are held, countenanced and established, by 
the law, customs and usages, of the Mogul Empire, and not by the 
provision of any British Act of Parliament hitherto enacted. Those 
rights, and none other, I have been the involuntary instrument of en- 
forcing. And if any future Act of Parliament shall positively, or by 
implication, tend to annihilate those very rights, or their exertion as I 
have exerted them, I much fear that the boasted sovereignty of Benares, 
which was held up as an acquisition, almost obtruded upon the Company 
against my consent and opinion, — for I acknowledge that even then I 
foresaw many difficulties and inconveniences in its future exertion, — I 
fear, I say, that this sovereignty will be found a burthen instead of a 
benefit, a heavy clog rather than a precious gem to its present possessors. 
I mean, unless the whole of our territory in that quarter shall be rounded 
and made a uniform compact body by one grand and systematic arrange- 
ment, such an arrangement as shall do away all the mischiefs, doubts, 
and inconveniences — both to the governors and the governed — arising 
from the variety of tenures, rights and claims, in all cases of landed 
property and feudal jurisdiction in India, from the informality, invalidity, 
and instability of all engagements in so divided and unsettled a slate of 
society; and from the unavoidable anarchy and confusion of different 
laws, religions and prejudices, moral, civil and political, all jumbled 
together in one unnatural and discordant mass. Every part of Hin- 
dostan has been constantly exposed to these and similar disadvantages 
ever since the Mahomedan conquests. The Hindoos, who never incor- 
porated with their conquerors, were kept in order only by the strong 
hand of power. The constant necessity of similar exertions would 
increase at once their energy and extent, so that rebellion itself is the 
parent and promoter of despotism. Sovereignty in India implies nothing 
else : for I know not how we can form an estimate of its powers but 
from its visible effects, and these are everywhere the same, from Cabool 
to Assam. The whole history of Asia is nothing more than precedents 
to prove the invariable exercise of arbitrary power. To all this I strongly 
alluded in the minutes I delivered in Council, when the treaty with the 
new Vizier was on foot in 1775; and I wished to make Cheit Sing 
independent, because in India dependence included a thousand evils, 
many of which I enumerated at that time, and they are entered in the 
ninth clause of the first section of this Charge. I knew the powers 
with which an Indian sovereignty is armed, and the dangers to which 
tributaries are exposed. I knew that, from the history of Asia and from 
the very nature of mankind, the subjects of a despotic empire are always 
vigilant for the moment to rebel, and the sovereign is ever jealous of 
rebellious intentions. A zemindar is an Indian subject, and as such 
exposed to the common lot of his fellows. The mean and depraved state 
of a mere zemindar is, therefore, this very dependence above mentioned 
on a despotic government, this very proneness to shake off his alle- 
giance, and this very exposure to continual danger from his sovereign’s 
jealousy, which are consequent on the political state of Hindostonic 
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28 Mat 1794. governments. Bui want Bing, if he had been, and Cheit Sing, as long 
as he was, a zemindar, stood exactly in this mean and depraved state by 
the constitution of his country. I did not make it for him, but would 
have secured him from it. Those who made him a zemindar entailed 
upon him the consequences of so mean and depraved a tenure. Ali 
Verdi Khan and Cossim Ali fined all their zemindars on the necessities 
of war, and on every pretence either of court necessity or court extra- 
vagance.” 


Essential 
SllfKality of 
arbitrary 
power. 


I wish your Lordships seriously to look upon the whole 
nature of the principles upon which the prisoner defends 
himself. First, he appeals to the custom and the usage of 
the Mogul empire ; and the constitution of the empire [is, 
he says, an arbitrary power. lie says,]* that he does not 
know whether any Act of Parliament bound him not to 
exercise this arbitrary power ; that, if any Act should in 
future be made, that Act would be mischievous and ruinous 
to our empire in India. So that he has at once repealed all 
the preceding Acts; he has annulled by prospect every 
future Act you can make ; and it is not in the power of the 
Parliament of Great Britain to hinder him exercising this 
despotic authority. All Asia is by him disfranchised at a 
stroke. They have no rights, no laws, no liberties. Their 
state is mean and depraved; they may be fined for any 
purpose of court extravagance or prodigality, exactly as in 
the case of Cheyt Sing, not only upon every war, but upon 
every pretence of war. 

This is the state he gives of the people subject to the 
British Government in India. We deny that the Act of 
Parliament gave him any such power. We deny that the 
India Company ever did give him any such power; we deny 
that they had any such power to give. We deny that any 
person — that all the human race — has a power to dissolve 
any state, and make the government dependent upon his will. 
We disclaim it: we reject it with disdain and indignation; 
and we have brought it up here to your Lordships to be 
tried. 

What must be the condition of the people of India who 
are governed by persons who maintain these as principles, 
who maintain these as maxims of government, and not as 
occasional deviations caused by the irregular will of man, 
but as principles by which the whole is controlled — not bv 
law, reason or justice, but controlled by the will alone"? 
And the whole laws, rights, usages, and the very being of 
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the people, are exposed to this ruin ; for Mr. Hastings says, May 1794, 
that they may be fined ; that they may be exiled ; that they 
may be imprisoned ; that their lives themselves depend upon 
the mere will of their sovereign master ; and that he exer- 
cises under this country that will. Bemark, my Lords, 
upon this doctrine here : — I would have kept Cheyt Sing 
from it.” How ? “ by not being subject to our Government 
at all, but by making him totally independent. But, the 
moment he came into dependence upon the British Govern- 
ment, all these evils attached immediately upon him. It is 
disagreeable to me to exert them, but I know they must 
be exerted. I declare there is no security from this arbi- 
trary power but by having nothing to do with the British 
Government.” 

The House of Commons considered what might be the 
state of this country, when the persons who came from that 
school of pride, insolence, corruption and tyranny, came to Contami- 
mix themselves with the pure morals of this country ; — that turo&Mr. 
nothing but contamination, that nothing but corruption, 
unless we expunge this out of their very hearts and souls, 
can possibly exist in this country. It is not those criminals, 
those robbers that I say he is at the head of the gang of, 
but every man in Great Britain will be corrupted and must 
be contaminated, if you let out whole legions of people, 
generation after generation, tainted with those abominable 
vices. Therefore, for the integrity and honour of the 
Commons of Great Britain, we have brought this man here 
before you. 

There was, when this matter was explained and strongly 
pressed by abilities greater than I can exert — there was 
something like compunction shown in the prisoner ; and he 
took the strangest way to get rid of this ; which was, that, upon 
the cross examination we were carrying on of Major Scott, 
he discovered all the engines of this Indian corruption. He Repudiation 
got him to swear that this work was not his, but that it was fence ** by" 
the work of a whole council, composed of Mr. Middleton, 

Mr. Shore, Mr. Halhed, Mr. Baber and the whole body of 
his Indian cabinet council ; that this was their work and 
not his ; and that therefore he disclaimed it, and that there- 
fore it would be wrong to press it upon him. 

Good God, ray Lords ! what shall we say on this occasion ? Hispreviom 
Take it in this stage of it: he disclaims this work. He had n^composi- 
told us, my Lords, that it was his; that he was able to tion * 
compose it in five days ; and accordingly he got five persons 
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38 May am to forswear — not we, but he — got persons to forswear his 
most solemn declarations, to prove the declarations he made 
in the House of Commons to be so many gross falsehoods. 
That was the first business with regard to this. 

Must not it appear still more alarming, when we find that 
not only Mr. Hastings, but his whole council observe these 
things; that Mr. Halhed, who was the person concerned 
with him — in paying, at least, for the compilation of laws, 
and helping towards the publication of them — that this 
should be the very man to whom this very Defence is attri- 
buted, in which these horrible doctrines are given ; that not 
only Mr. Hastings, but that these gentlemen in India should 
hold the same detestable and abominable practices ? Was it 
his, or not? Will any one say that, when an answer is sworn 
to in Chancery, when an answer is given to an impeachment 
of the Commons here, or a plea to an indictment, it is 
drawn by the Defendant's Counsel, and therefore it is not 
his ? Did we not all hear him read it at our bar ? Did we 
its contents, not seo him hand it to his secretary, a respectable young 
gentleman, to have it read by his son ? Did he not hear it 
read, from end to end ? Did he not desire it himself to be 
printed ; — for it was no act of ours, either the Defence or the 
printing afterwards ? Did he not superintend and revise the 
press ; or did one breath breathe upon it ? The whole com- 
position, is it not his own writing or adoption ? What is as 
strong, nay, stronger in some instances, never, till he found 
it pressed upon him in this House, and that your Lordships 
began to entertain the same abhorrence of it that we did, 
did he disclaim it 

But mark another stage of the propagation of these horrible 
principles. After having got a person to forswear them for 
him, and to prove him to have told falsehoods of the grossest 
kind to the House of Commons, he again resorted to that 
renceTo tiic ® e ^ ence * The dog returned to his vomit. After vomiting out 
ptadpies of this vile bilious stuff of arbitrary power, he gets it forsworn 
the Defence. £ or j 1 j m j n ^ \ 1 j a place; [then] he gets his Counsel to resort 
to it again, and to show that India had nothing but arbitrary 
power for its government. For that purpose, he entered 
# into a very long series of quotations, to prove that arbitrary 
power was the law of Asia. What he contended for was 
this: — that the people have no laws, no rights, no property, 
moveable or immoveable, no distinction of ranks, no descent, 
no feeling ; and for that he quoted you these travellers whom 
J shall mention, [but] whom Ido not think fit to [quote] at 
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length. He has taken issue upon the proposition that India 88 Mat mi. 
was the devoted seat of arbitrary power. He then entered 
into Tamerlane's character. He then said that there was no 
government by law under Aureng-Zebe. He then cited 
Terry and Tavernier. Then he came to Montesquieu ; he 
asserting the same, and that the people had no sense of 
honour, and were only sensible of the whip as it was a 
corporal pain. Then he stated, that it was a government of 
misrule, productive of no happiness till subverted by the 
free government of Britain, namely, the government that 
Mr. Hastings describes here. 

The thing that most astonished you — I am sure, it asto- Nature or^ 
nished the Commons — was, that Mr. Hastings, who was ties cited by 
twenty-five years in India, and a great part of that time in iSg S . Hast * 
offices, as he tells you, of considerable station — that this 
man, who was near fourteen years in the supreme govern- 
ment of India as President or Governor General, who was 
in possession of all the records, in possession of all the 
registers, with the power of consulting all the lawyers, with 
all the means of information that in that country could be 
had, should at your bar have recourse to the whole rabble of 
travellers to prove the nature of his own government, the 
tenure of the lands that are in it, and the laws, customs and 
manners, of the people whom he was to govern. Good God ! 
would not one rather have imagined that he came to you to 
put all these travellers to shame, by the authority of a man 
who resided in a supreme situation of government? — to set 
aside all those wild, loose, casual and silly, observations on 
government? On the contrary, as if he was ignorant of 
them, as if he knew nothing of India, as if he had dropped 
from the clouds, he comes and cites the observations of every 
man who had galloped through the country, capable or inca- 
pable of observation, to prove to you the nature of the 
government and the power that he had to exercise ! 

My Lords, the Commons of Great Britain will take 
another mode. We do assert, in direct contradiction to this 
man, who, instead of proving by the record, takes these 
modes of proving what he states — we assert the direct con- importance 
trary to all this. Why do we think it worth our while to csUmaSte of 
establish it? For a most material reason; because your 
Lordships know, and because the world knows, that, if you Pjgpie 
go into a country where you suppose mankind in a degraded, 
servile, state, where there is no one man that can lift up his 
head above another, where they are a set of vile, miserable, 
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28 mat 179*. elaves* all prostrate and confounded in a common servitude, 
where they have no descendable lands, no inheritance, nothing 
that makes man proud in himself, that gives him honour 
and distinction, those things will take from you that kind of 
sympathy which naturally attaches you to men feeling like 
yourselves, that have hereditary dignities to support, as you 
Peers have, who have lands of inheritance to maintain ; you 
will no longer have that feeling that you ought to have for 
the sufferings of a people whom use has habituated to such 
sufferings. 

These are the purposes which make it absolutely necessary 
for me totally to refute every one of these [misrepresenta- 
tions]. And I hope your Lordships will not think that [in 
labouring for] the establishment of the rights of the people, to 
show what the nature and violation of them is — your Lord- 
ships will not think the time is lost. 1 am sure I do not think 
that my labour is lost in endeavouring to lay them open fully 
before you ; and I do it rather from a strong sense of the 
evils that have happened from the propagation of these wild, 
groundless and pernicious, doctrines. A young man goes to 
that country before he knows anything of his own ; but he 
cherishes in his breast, as I hope every man will, a just and 
laudable partiality for the laws, liberties, rights and insti- 
tutions, of his own country. W e all do so ; and God forbid we 
should not prefer it to every country in the world I But, if 
you go to India with an idea of the mean, degraded, state of 
the people that you are to govern — and that at an immature 
age — we know it will be according to the ordinary course of 
human nature that those people whom you despise you 
will never treat well ; that the people who you think have 
no laws, no rights, you will never treat as people who have 
laws and rights. And, therefore, that error, for our sake, for 
your sake, for the sake of the public, and for the sake of all 
those that shall hereafter go in any station to India, I think 
it necessary to disprove in every point whatever. I mean to 
Their laws prove the direct contrary of everything he says ; — that they 
and rights. ij ave } aws . that they have rights ; that they have immu- 
nities ; that they have property moveable and immoveable, 
descendable property as well as occasional property, and 
property held for life ; and that they have it as well secured 
to them by the laws of their country as any property is 
secured in this country ; that they feel for honour, not only 
as much as your Lordships feel for it, and all of us feel for 
it, but feel for it with a more exquisite and poignant sense 
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than any people upon earth; that, when punishments are 28 May 1794, 
inflicted, it is not the lash they feel but the disgrace they 
feel ; in short, that every word that Montesquieu has taken 
from idle and inconsiderate travellers is absolutely false. 

The people of that country are divided into three kinds : Division of 
— the book I now refer to is Mr. Halhed’s translation of the imimmto° f 
Gentu laws, which I have read with the care that such a n thrwrac « s - 
extraordinary view of human affairs and human constitutions 
deserves. The people of India are divided into three kinds. 

They are divided into original natives of the country who 
are called Gentus, into the descendants of the Arabians and 
Persians who are Mohammedans, and the descendants of the 
Moguls, who having had originally a different religion and a 
constitution of their own, have blended with the other, namely, 
the Mohammedans, and all are got together into one law. 

The first primeval law of that country is the Gentu law. 

I don't know whether the book is in evidence before your 
Lordships, but it is as good authority as any book that has 
been mentioned : it is the Gentu Law : it is published and 
translated by Mr. Halhed. Mr. Hastings ought to know it, 
who has instructed his Counsel here to say that the people 
have no rights, because he took for a while the glory of the 
compilation; and then he makes Nobkissin pay for it — 
without his consent indeed — for he charges him with the 
expenses of this book. This ancient book, probably a com- Principles 
pilation of the most ancient laws in the world, has in it the tuiaw. Gen 
duty of the magistrate and the duty of all ranks of subjects ; 
and I will give up the whole cause if there is in this boob, 
from one end to the other, any sort of arbitrary power claimed 
or asserted on the part of the magistrate, or a declaration 
that the people have no right of property. No ; it is the 
direct contrary. 

First, the people are divided into classes and ranks, with Division of 
much more accuracy of distinction than is used in this IX 
country, or in any [other] country under heaven. Every class 
of them is divided into families, [some of whom] are more 
distinguishable and more honourable than the others; and 
they have all rights, privileges and immunities, belonging 
to them. In case even of conquest, no forfeiture is to take 
place. A brahman's estate can never escheat to the magi- privileges of 
strate for any crime or for any want of heirs. It is descended 
to him for ever, descendable to his heirs, while he has heirs ; 
and when he has no heirs, it belongs to his disciples and 
those connected with him in the brahmanical caste. But 
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2 a Mat 1794. there are more privileges declared, directly contrary to what 
has been said ; — that in no case shall a brahman suffer death ; 
in no case shall the property of a brahman, male or female, 
be confiscated for crimes or escheat for want of heirs. 
Then it goes on to other castes, and it gives each their 
property and distinguishes them with great accuracy of dis- 
crimination. Mr. Hastings says, as I have read to your 
Lordships, that there was no inheritable property. You nave 
only to look at chapter the second, page 27 $ the title of it 
heiitoSce 11 " “ ®f Division of Inheritable Property.” There it 
goes through a nicety of pedigree : that — 

“ When a father, a grandfather, a great grandfather, or any relations of 
this nature decease or lose their caste, or renounce the world, or are desirous 
to give up their property, their sons, grandsons, great grandsons, and 
other natural heirs, may divide and assume their glebe lands, orchards, 
jewels, corals, clothes, furniture, cattle and birds, and all the estate real 
and personal.” 

My Lords, it supposes tins kind of property. It regulates 
it with the nicest accuracy of distinction. It settles the 
descent of it in every part of it. It nowhere asserts, but 
the direct contrary, that the magistrate has any power what- 
ever over it. It states that it is the magistrate’s duty to 
preserve it; that he is bound to govern bylaw; that he 
must have a council of brahmans to assist him in every 
material act that he does. There is not even a trace of arbi- 
trary power in it. It goes to the vaisyas, the sudras. It 
establishes — which is one word for all — inheritance and 
property in land by establishing a prescription ; which pre- 
scription does in the very nature of it imply, not only a 
property, but a continued property and a property derived 
from that continuance. 

My Lords, I will state that one article, to let you see, in a 
very few words, that they not only have an inheritance, but 
Title by that the law has established a right of acquiring possession 
KT* in the property of another by prescription ; — 

“ A person who is not a minor,”— -a man ceases to be a minor at 
fifteen years of age — “ nor impotent and incapable, nor diseased, nor an 
idiot, nor so lame as not to have power to walk, nor blind, and who on 
going before a magistrate is capable of distinguishing and taking up his 
own concerns, and who has not given to another person power to 
employ and to use his property, — if in the face of such a person another 
man applies to his own use, for the space of twenty years, the glebe 
land, or houses, or orchards of that person, without let or molestation 
from him, from the twenty-first year the property becomes invested in 
the person so applying such things to use; and any claim of the first 
person above mentioned upon such glebe lands or orchards shall by no 
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means stand good. But if the person before mentioned comes upder 28 Mayi 794 . 
any of these circumstances herein-before described, his claim in that case — 
shall stand good.” 

That is, that the prescription shall stand good against the 
claims of all persons who are not disqualified from making 
these claims. I might, if necessary, show your Lordships that 
the magistrate is himself subject to the law ; that there is a 
case in which he is fineable ; that it establishes rules of 
evidence ; that it establishes rules of pleading, and every one 
of those things which have been formed to prevent this very 
arbitrary power, which this prisoner at the bar and his 
Counsel have dared to assert in the presence of this great 
assembly of all the bishpps, of all the peers, of all the judges 
of this land, in the sacred temple of justice; — have dared to 
assert that they have no laws whatever. 

My Lords, I recommend the book to your reading. I do 
not mean to trouble you with more ; but your Lordships 
will find that, so far from the magistrate having any power infliction 
either to imprison arbitrarily or to fine arbitrarily, the rules of I,eualtl0S - 
of fines are laid down with ten thousand times more exactness 
than with us. If you find the magistrate has any power to 

{ mnish them with arbitrary punishment, or to take their 
ands, etc., then I would admit Mr. Hastings has laid down 
good, sound, doctrine upon this subject. But here is a book 
which has in itself, not only good and excellent positive 
rules, but a system of as enlightened jurisprudence, with 
regard to the body and substance of it, as perhaps any 
nation ever possessed ; which shows it was composed by 
men of great, cultivated, understandings. These travellers, 
absurd as they are in their ground, are not [less] absurd in 
their reasonings. For when once they lay down there is no 
property, and that the Government is proprietor of all, they 
argue inferentially that they have no laws. But, if ever protection 
there was a people that seem to have been protected with £5^ ^owc*. 
care, attention and circumspection, from all abuse of arbi- 
trary power, either in judges or magistrates, these are the 
people that are so protected. 

I will show you that they are so sensible of honour, that 
the fine and punishment is according to their rank, and that 
the very authority of the magistrates is according to their 
rank. It is inheritable rank and inheritable landed pro- 
perty ; and consequently, by the ancient laws and constitu- 
tions of that empire, this whole doctrine of arbitrary power 
is grossly unfounded in truth. That the learned Counsel 
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28 Mat i? 94 . might be ignorant of it is natural enough. They are con- 
ianoronco cerne ^ m the gainful part of their profession. If they know 
onthe^ub ^ aws their own country, which I dare say they do — 
ject. " I am far from suspecting they do not — it is not to be 
expected that they know the laws of any other. But it is to 
be expected that the prisoner ought to know the laws of that 
country, who cheated Nobkissin of his money to get these 
laws translated, who has got the credit of this work, and has 
shifted the payment off himself by fraud and peculation ; as 
is proved, in pages 2206 and 2214, by Mr. Auriol and 
Mr. Halhed. So that the book h in evidence before your 
Lordships. All these things are evidence, not to prove the 
guilt or innocence of any person, but to prove the state of 
the country, its laws, manners and usages. But I find it 
has been made and used as evidence already on this trial, by 
the prisoner. Now the prisoner could not be ignorai^t of 
this; and yet the prisoner, with the full knowledge that he 
must have had upon this subject, unless he is grossly 
ignorant and thinks of nothing but bullock contracts, which 
1 suspect is pretty much the thing — he cheats others of 
their money and takes to himself the credit — speaks of 
the Institutes of [Genghis Khan] ; the history of Genghis 
Khan ; of Tamerlane being a proud conqueror and a Tartar. 
Principles I will show to you that among his people he was far from 
ofTartar being an arbitrary monarch. The Tartars had among them 
a nobility ; accordingly, on account of some people coming 
over to Genghis Khan, 

“ he declared them tercans, [assigned them a revenue for their mainte- 
nance, and exempted them and their children from all taxes, with a 
power to take first of the plunder that should be gotten in war. He 
gave them likewise the privilege not to be obliged to divide the booty 
that they should take with the prince’s receivers and officers of the 
customs. Besides all these privileges, he permitted them to enter into 
his tent whenever they pleased, without being obliged to ask the leave 
of any of his officers, and declared them exempt from all punishment, 
whatever faults they had committed ; at least, if it were not proved that 
they had committed a fault more than nine times. He added to all 
these favours, that these privileges should continue to the descendants of 
these two tercans, even to the seventh generation, or, according to the 
report of some authors, to the ninth].”* 

I have shown you that, when they have said that there is 
no distinction of ranks among these people, there is a 
distinction of ranks among these Mogul Tartars, from whom 

* “The History of Gcnghizcan the Great, by the late M. Petis de la Croix, 
Senior. Translated into English.” London, 8vo., 1722, p. 49. 
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the governing race descended; that they are known by theaaMAvttM. 
name of tercans. And if you want to know whether the 
same privileges are existing to this day, I beg you will 
read the valuable work of [M. de la Croix], upon the 
subject of the Tartars, where you will find that there is a 
nobility continued with more care and fidelity, and genea- 
logies kept with more exactness, than in any part of the 
world. 

Then who is this Genghis Khan ? Genghis 

Khan. 

"Messengers were despatched to the absent khans to acquaint them 
[with what had been resolved in the great assembly that was held for 
this purpose. The coronation of this prince was then agreed on. . . . 

The people ran from all parts to be eye-witnesses of this great 
ceremony, where the principal actor soon came, accompanied by all the 
khans, his partizans. He placed himself upon a plain seat, which they 
had set for him upon an eminence, from whence he harangued the 
assembly with his usual eloquence. His speech being ended, they 
placed him upon a black felt carpet, which they had spread on the 
ground; and the person who was ordered to give the people’s voice 
pronounced to him aloud the people’s pleasure, in this manner : First, he 
told him, that whatever authority or power he had given him was derived 
from Heaven, and that God would not fail to bless and prosper his designs 
if he governed his subjects well and justly ; hut that, on the contrary, he 
would render him miserable if lie abused that power, which the black felt 
on which he sat did intimate to him. After this remonstrance, seven 
khans, or princes, lifted him up with a ceremonious air, and bare him 
him to the throne which was prepared for him in the midst of the 
assembly.” * 

This person, who is supposed to have a despotic authority 
himself, whose subjects are supposed to have no rights, no 
privileges, is elected to that office ; and can be no otherwise 
than by election. Tamerlane was elected in the same His lawg 
manner. And this Genghis Khan valued himself for im~ jHjnstitu- 
proving the laws and institutions of his own country, and 
being a great legislator. And then there is an account of his 
calling a great parliament. That parliament is called [couril- 
tay] by the Tartars, and is as much a parliament to all intents 
and purposes [as our own], and without which the sovereigns 
could do nothing in those days, and I believe not now, any 
more than his Majesty, our gracious Sovereign, can do 
without the Lords and Commons. Only that this sovereign 
was elected, which I think bad. But that shows that they 
could not be a people dependent upon the arbitrary will of 
the prince, when the prince depended upon their will and 
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28 Ha* 1794, pleasure for his election. When he had thanked them all, — 
when he called this great parliament, and thanked them 
all for all the marks of love and respect they showed, 
being sensible that the chief duty of a prince is to establish 
good laws, he declared to them that he thought to add to 
the ancient laws of the land some new ones, which he desired 
and commanded they should observe. 

These laws we have in this book only imperfectly ; but we 
are told in it, and I believe the fact is so, that a great com- 
pilation of laws, called [“ Yassa Genghiskan”] is to be found. 

u He forbad under pain of death,” — this is the third law made in that 
diet of Tartars, — “ he forbad under pain of death that any prince, or 
other person whatever, should ever presume to cause himself to be 
proclaimed great Can or Emperor, without having first been duly elected 
by the [Cans, Emirs, and the other Mogul lords], princes lawfully 
assembled in a general Diet.” * 

He then establishes the privileges and immunities granted 
to the tercans, that is, to the nobility and gentry of the 
country. Then he published most severe ordinances, which 
form the 2 2d of the rules, against governors who failed in 
doing their duty, but principally those who commanded in a 
far distant country. This prince was in this case, what I 
hope your Lordships will be, a very severe judge against 
persons commanding in distant countries. Then this book 
observes that, — 

"The laws we have recited, and which were doubtless the principal 
ones, remained in full vigour [during Temugin’s reign and his suc- 
cessors ; Tamerlain himself, who was born a hundred and eleven years 
after this Prince, caused them to be observed throughout all his empire ; 
and the Crim Tartars, as well as others, to this day religiously observe 
them].” 

This proves that this man could not establish his laws, whether 
they were the recognition of ancient laws, or new ones which 
he suggested himself, without the consent of the assembly of 
his parliament ; that he could not have ascended the throne — 
and he made it a law for his successors that none could ascend 
the throne — without being duly elected ; that they were to 
preserve the great in all their immunities, the people in all 
their rights, liberties, privileges and properties. Now we find 
him bound by laws; made the creature of his people. We 
find him, even to places that he had conquered, giving good, 
wise and salutary, laws. We find him establishing one of his 


* “ History of Genghizcan the Great, by M. Petis de Croix,” p. 80 . 
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sons in a particular office, namely, conservator of those laws ; » May 1794. 
and he has ordered that these should be observed, not only 
in his time, but through all posterity ; and, accordingly, 
venerated they are at this time in Asia. Then, if this very 
Genghis Khan, if Tamerlane, if these princes, did not claim 
or assume to themselves any such power, what shall you contrast 
think of this man, so bloated with corruption, so bloated 
with the insolence of undeserved and unmerited power, ! > i ^ r - 1Jast * 
declaring that the people have no rights, no property, no 
laws ; and that it were not possible [for him] to be bound 
by an English Act of Parliament ; not respecting the laws 
and customs of the people, [but declaring] that he was an 
arbitrary sovereign, that could exact what penalties he 
pleased from the people, at the expense of liberty, property, 
and life itself? [Compare this] compound of [pride] and 
presumption with Genghis Khan, whose conquests were 
more considerable than Alexander's. God knows we are 
all but miserable beings in comparison with him. Con- 
sider the laws which he made the rule of his conduct, and 
then consider what is the situation of this man you have 
here. 

1 have before me the Institutes of Tamerlane. I wish to The instil 
save your Lordships’ time, or I could show you, in the life of Tamerlane. 
Tamerlane, which you will find translated by [Major Davy] 
from the oriental author, that he, violent as his conquests 
were, bloody as all conquests are, ferocious as a Mo- 
hammedan making his crusades for the propagation of 
religion, violent as [he was] in war, yet, when he had settled, 
knew [how to govern his unjust acquisitions with equity 
and moderation].* 

I have [the Institutes of] Tamerlane in my hand; and if iiisgreat- 
ever there was a person intitled to claim arbitrary power to moderation, 
himself, if any one could justify it by the greatness of his 
conquests, by the greatness of his personal qualities, by the 
greatness of his learning and eloquence, it was this Tamerlane, 
who gave himself, at all times not employed in conquests, 
to the conversation of learned men, who gave himself to all 
studies that might accomplish a man. Such a man might, if 
any, claim arbitrary power. But the very thing that made 
him great, made him sensible that he was but a man. Even 
in the midst of all his conquests, his tone was a tone of 
humility ; he spoke of laws as any man must who knew what 
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as mat i7M. laws were ; and, though he was proud, ferocious and violent, 
in assuming conquest, I will venture to say no prince ever 
did publish or declare anything more honourable to himself 
, than this: — 

liis renun- He first declared, that the laws were the rule of all his 

arbitrary conduct. If they will show me one hint of an assumption of 

power. arbitrary power, with regard to this man, in this book, I shall 

be content to be brought to shame before your Lordships. 
First, he declares, that the nobility of every country shall be 
considered as his brethren; that the people shall be con- 
sidered as his children ; that the learned and the darweshes 
shall be particularly cultivated by them. And, my Lords, 
what docs he value himself upon ? — 

w That I delivered the oppressed from the hand of the oppressor; and, 
after proof of the oppression, whether on the property or the person, the 
decision which 1 passed between them was agreeable to the sacred law; 
and I did not cause any one person to suffer for the guilt of another.”* 

My Lords, I shall go no further than to inform your 
Lordships that these Institutes of Timur ought to be very 
well known to Mr. Hastings ; that he ought to have known 
that this prince never claimed an arbitrary power ; that his 
principle was to govern by law ; that his principle was to 
repress the oppressions of his inferior governors ; that his 
principle was to recognise in the nobility the respect due to 
their rank, to recognise in the people protection, and to 
recognise the laws throughout. This is a book published by 
Major Davy, dedicated, I believe, to Mr. Hastings. He was 
his secretary, an extraordinary good orientalist, and it was 
revised by Mr. White. I have asked of persons the best 
conversant with the Arabic and Oriental languages, and they 
are clear that there are internal testimonies to prove it 
of that age and that time ; and he must be the most miserable 
of all critics, who, reading this book with attention, does not 
see that, if it was not written by this very great monarch 
himself, it was written by some secretary of his, in his 
court, under his immediate inspection. It shows that there 
were no particulars, or any writings, relative to his laws and 
government and manner of proceeding which were not read 
before him and corrected by him. Therefore, whether this 
work is his composition, or was written by some person of 
learning whom he had about him, and through whom he would 
give to the world a favourable idea of his maxims, manners 
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find government* it is as good authority as Mr. Hastings’ 28 May 1794. 
Defence here, which he has got, as he says* written by other 
people* but which he recognised. Therefore I say, that none 
of these conquerors ever claimed such a power as Mr. Hast- 
ings claims ; that it is not the law of the country ; which law 
of the country never recognised in the country any principles 
like those which he speaks of. 

Meaning to go through this matter* without supposing you 
to be impatient, or without sparing myself in the least, I will 
go next to the consideration of another law, which will show 
you the wickedness of these pretensions that the people 
have no laws or rights. The body of people are Moham- 
medans. Now Mohammedans are so far from having no laws 
or rights, that, when you name a Mohammedan* you name a 
man governed* by law* a prince governed by law, a people 
intitlcd to protection by law* and by law only. Mr. Hast- 
ings has caused to be published— and I am obliged to him 
for it — a book called the Hedaya. It is true he has taken Thoiiedaya. 
himself credit for it, but has robbed Nobkissin of the money 
to pay for it. But the value of the book is not lessened 
because the man stole it. It is not the loss a Bible because 
a man out of false piety stole it ; and this book is not the less 
a valuable and useful compilation of Mohammedan law, 
notwithstanding lie cheated Nobkissin out of the money to 
pay for it. When you see this book in my hand, will you 
believe that a people who have no laws, no right* no property, 
no honour* could be at the trouble of having so many writers 
upon the law ? There are at least* I am sure, a thousand 
eminent writers upon law, who have written for more 
voluminous works than are known in the common law of 
England ; and* I verily believe, more voluminous than the 
writings of the civilians themselves. That this should be done 
by a people who have no property is so very ridiculous, that 
one would think the very assertion was sufficient to refute 
it. But I shall refute it* and without troubling you a great 
deal. 

First* I am to tell you that the Mohammedans are a people Divisions 
governed by law; that law is a matter much studied and hammedan 
cultivated; that they distinguish it into a law called the law * 
Kuran* which is the Mohammedan law and its authorised 
commentaries; into the Fatwa* which is the judicial judg- 
ment and reports of adjudged cases ; into the Kanun, which 
is the regulations the emperors made for the sovereign autho- 
rity in the regulation of their dominions; and lastly, the 
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18 mat lm. Rawaj-ul-mulk, or custom and usage, the common law of the 
country, which prevails independently of any of these. 

I am first to state to your Lordships that the public trea- 
sure does not belong to the prince. So far from any man’s 
property belonging to him, the public treasure does not 
belong to him, but is declared to be the common property of 
all Mussulmans. You will see this in the second volume of 
Hamilton’s lledaya, page 95 ; but you will find, in many 
other places, that the public treasure does not belong to the 
prince, but is declared to be the common property of all 
Mussulmans. It is said, too, with regard to punishments 
and chastisements being arbitrary — to show you whether he 
is a person who is irresponsible : — 


Responsi- 
bility of the 
Caliph. 


“ If the supreme ruler, such as the Caliph for the time being, commit 
any offence punishable by law, such as whoredom, theft or drunkenness, 
he is not subject to any punishment ; hut yet, if he commits murder, he 
is subject to the law of retaliation, and he is also accountable in matters 
of property: because punishment is a right of God, the infliction of 
which is committed to the Caliph, or other supreme magistrate, and 
none else ; and he cannot inflict punishment upon himself, as in this 
there is no advantage, because the good proposed in punishment is, that 
it may operate as a warning to deter mankind from sin, and this is not 
obtained by a person’s inflicting punishment upon himself contrary to 
the rights of the individual, such as the laws of retaliation and of pro- 
perty, the penalties of which may he exacted of the Caliph, as the 
claimant of right may obtain satisfaction, either by the Caliph em- 
powering him to exact his right from himself, or by the claimant 
appealing for assistance to the collective body of Mussulmans.”* 


Here your Lordships see that the Caliph, who is a ma- 
gistrate of the highest authority that can exist among the 
Mohammedans, where property or life is concerned, has no 
arbitrary power, but is responsible, just as much as any other 
man. 

I am now to show your Lordships that he can raise no 
taxes ; because the imposing of a tribute upon a Mussulman 
without his previous consent is impracticable. And then the 
next thing which I shall endeavour to show to your Lord- 
ships is, who he is. Mr. Hastings has described here what 
the sovereign is, and what sovereignty is. Says he, “ This 
is sovereignty, and nothing else, all over India/’ I wish 
your Lordships to look with attention to page 28 [of the 
printed Minutes], where you will find what Mr. Hastings’ 
idea of sovereignty is. Then to that I oppose what the 
Mohammedan law says is the idea of sovereignty — who a 
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sovereign is. It is in a chapter of their laws concerning 23 may 1794 . 
rebellion. These laws do entirely define it as an act of warfare 
against the sovereign ; and then you are told who the so- 
vcreign is: and I beg you to compare it. It is in chapter x., 
page 247, in the second volume. The title is “ Of the laws 
concerning Eebels f and then, telling you that rebels are of 
four descriptions, the author goes on, and says : — 

“The word rebellion ( bagkee ) [in its literal sense means prevarication, Qualities 
also injustice and tyranny; in tne language of the law it is particularly oMfca- 
applied to injustice, namely, withdrawing from obedience to the rightful Moham- ° 
Imam (as appears in the FattakaUKadeen). By the rightful lmdm, is modan # 
understood a person in whom all the qualities essential to magis- sovt rclgn * 
tracy are united, such as Islamism, freedom, sanity of intellect, and 
maturity of age, and who has been elected into his office by any 
tribe of Mussulmans, with their general consent : — whose view and inten- 
tion is the advancement of the true religion, and the strengthening of 
the Mussulmans, and under whom the Mussulmans enjoy security in 
person and property; one who levies tithe and tribute according to law, 
who out of the public treasury pays what is due to learned men, 
preachers, kazees, mooftis, philosophers, public teachers, and so forth; 
and who is just in all his dealings with Mussulmans : for whoever does 
not answer this description is not the right Imam j whence it is not in- 
cumbent to support such a one, but rather it is incumbent to oppose 
him and make war upon him, until such time as he either adopt a proper 
mode of conduct, or be slain].”* 

Now is this a magistrate of the description of Mr. Hastings ? 

He must be elected by the general consent of Mussulmans. 

He must be a protector of the person and property of his 
subjects ; and a right of resistance is directly established by 
law against him, and even a duty of resistance. Am I, 
therefore, praising, in this Mohammedan law, those rules with 
regard to the election ? No ; I know what mischiefs have 
attended it. I know that it has shaken and rendered uncer- 
tain the thrones of most of the sovereigns of the Mussulman 
religion. But I produce it for this — that it is, of all proofs, iiia want 
the clearest proof that such a man cannot be supposed to aJuitJ^ry 
have an arbitrary power over his subjects, and the command i )0wcr - 
of their property, who elect him their sovereign, and who, if 
he does not preserve their person and property, have a right 
to rebel, to resist, and to dethrone him. 

I have gone through what I undertook to prove — that Mr. 

Hastings, with all his Indian council who have made up 
this volume and code of arbitrary power, is not supported by 
the laws of the Moguls, by the laws of the Gentus, by the 
laws of the Mohammedans ; that he is not supported by any 
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2SMayi 704, law custom or usage, whatever, recognised as legal and valid. 

And what are the examples that lie takes? Good God I not 
the law, not the constitution of Oude, not the practice of a 
respectable emperor like Akbar — which, if it would not fatigue 
your Lordships, I would go to show the principles and rules 
upon which he governed. No; this man in India, at the 
power and head of an Indian Government, ransacks all the 
travellers, and he and his learned Counsel here, and his 
unlearned council, his secret cabinet council who wrote 
this, they have all established that the people have no rights, 
no laws, no order, no distinction ! 

Sensitive- I am now to prove to your Lordships that they have an 
SaUwBof 0 ^ea di s g race ai *d dishonour. I beg your Lordships to 
dis« race this book, and judge whether you ever saw rank or 

Horace. j- gex -j more respected in any books than in this. We know 
there have been facts ; — that there have been women tried 
in India for offences and acquitted, who could not survive 
the disgrace even of acquittal. We know very well that 
persons who have been condemned at a court-martial have 
desired to be blown from the mouth of a cannon, and have 
[claimed]* rank and precedence. And yet these arc the 
people supposed to have no rights ! Good God ! that we 
should be under the necessity of proving, in this place, all 
these things; [and of disproving)* that all India should have 
been given in slavery to that man ! 'They say, “ we will 
show you that Genghis Khan, Khouli Khan and Tamerlane, 
destroyed more people in battle, ten thousand times, than 
Character of this man did.” Good God! have they run mad? Have 
ings com* they lost their senses in their guilt? Did they ever expect 
Sof^b that we meant to compare this man to Tamerlane, Genghis 
Genghis ^ Khan, or Khouli Khan ? Good God ! to compare a clerk 
Tamoriano. at a bureau — to compare a fraudulent bullock contractor — 
for his first elements, we could show, were in carrying on 
fraudulent bullock transactions, which contract was taken 
from him with shame and disgrace, and restored with greater 
shame and disgrace — to compare him with the conquerors 
of the world! We never said he was a tiger and a lion. 
No ; we have said he was a weasel and a rat. We 
have said, he has desolated countries as those plagues 
have desolated countries ; that he, a fraudulent bullock con- 
tractor, exalted to great unmerited power, can do more 
mischief than even all the tigers and lions in the world. 
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Wc know that a swarm of locusts, a despicable insect, can as Mat \m. 
desolate a country more than Genghis Khan or Tamerlane. 

God almighty ! Don't we see, respecting Pharaoh, that when 
God had a mind to humble his pride and presumption and to 
bring him to shame, he did not do it with tigers and lions, but 
he sent them lice, mice and frogs, and everything that was 
low and contemptible, to pollute and destroy the country. It 
was a worse scourge of God than all the Tamerlanes, all the 
tigers and lions, in the world. And think of your listening 
here to these people giving a long account of Tamerlane's 
200,000 people in his camp ; of his prisoners that built a 
pyramid at Bagdad of 90,000 heads ; that there were 
thousands of the people and elephants killed many years ago; 
that the world is divided into 36,000 years by the Hindus ! 

One fourth of that is fabulous; the other part is of very [in- 
different authority; but all that we learn from it is, that 
there were great wars and confusion. We have not accused 
Mr. Hastings of being a great general and abusing his 
powers. We know he is nothing at the best but a creature 
of the bureau, a bullock contractor, who defrauded and 
taught others to defraud in that capacity. That we say. We 
have not accused him of the vices of conquerors. When we 
sec him conquer anything, then we will accuse him of the 
vices of conquerors. But we have put him into a place 
much beyond his deserts, and that power he has abused. 

This Counsel, according to their audacious manner — I 
suppose they imagine that they are Counsel for Tamerlane, 
that they are Counsel for Genghis Khan, that they are 
Counsel for Khouli Khan. Why, we have not them before 
us. They are persons that it would be a little difficult for 
your Lordships to call to an account if living, but as they 
are dead it is foolish to think of them, and ten times more 
foolish in him to compare himself with such persons ; bring- 
ing the natural reflection that must occur to every man's 
mind. Do we compare his crimes with the crimes of Alex- 
ander the great, or J ulius Cajsar, or Tamerlane, or Genghis 
Khan ? No ; but these people have thought proper to 
accuse the Managers for the Commons, who sensible of the 
dignity of their place never offer anything to you without 
reason, of wandering in all the fabulous regions of Indian 
mythology ; as if we were persons of an age, of a disposition, 
of a character, representative or natural, to wanton, as they 
call it, — that is, to invent fables— concerning Indian antiquity ! 

That they are not ashamed of saying so, I do not wonder. 
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28 Mat 1794, J was stating to your Lordships a case which I hope will 

Tyrannical never be out of your minds, the difference of situation 
the^ent of between the country governed by its own original native 
monts of biws, an ^ w bat it suffered from the series of usurpers that 
India! preceded our government, and the series of tyrants that 

have succeeded to it — particularly Mr. Hastings. The 
book that I have quoted is a book of Mr. Halhed’s. Instead 
of “ wantoning in fabulous antiquity 9 " the person, I believe, 
who wrote the book is alive, at l>ath. If he is not alive, still 
he cannot be dead long: the book was published in 1776. 
It is not so long a period ago as to be called “ wantoning in 
fabulous antiquity." He is a man who understood the state 
of that country, who had known, and must have known, 
what he saw : lie says : — 

Testimony “ In truth it would be almost cruelty to molest that happy people” — 
llalhed. sneaking of the people of one of the provinces near Calcutta — “ for in 
this district are the only vestiges of the beauty, purity, piety, regularity, 
equity and strictness, of the ancient Hindoostan government : here the 
property as well as the liberty of the people is inviolate.” 

My Lords, I did not think [this reference] necessary to us : 
and I hope you will do that justice to the Commons and those 
who represent them to believe, that, when they state to you 
any fact, they give it to yon upon a good authority, and do not, 
as personswith their licentious tongues dare to say, “ wanton 
in antiquity/' The man, I believe, is alive who wrote it. He 
writes what he has observed, or pretends to have observed. 
Mr. Hastings ought to know him, because he is the compa- 
nion in some of his acts ; and he proposed to make certain 
dreadful alterations which Mr. Hastings has since executed 
in that country — that of the deposition of Cossim Ali 
Khan. He was concerned with him in it. lie charged him 
with detaining his bribe from him, and Mr. Hastings an- 
swered, he had paid him long ago. Ilow they have settled 
that bribe transaction between them I know not. But I 
state this to prove that it is no fabulous history ; that, if any- 
body has told falsely, it is Mr. Hastings’ companion and 
associate in guilt that has said it, and who must have known 
the country ; and, however faulty he was in other respects, 
he had no interest whatever to make any false representation 
of it. 

If it were necessary, I should go to Scrafton’s account of 
that ancient government. I should prove to you, as I hope 
I shall yet do, the happy comparative state of that country, 
even under usurpers who were there. And why do I do 
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this? I wish to reinstate the people in their rights and 28 May 1794. 
privileges. I wish to reinstate them in your sympathy. I High degree 
wish you to respect a people as respectable as yourselves, ?f 0 ^ v *£ sar 
who know, as well as you, what is rank, what is law, what 
is property ; who know how to feel disgrace, who know what of India, 
equity, what reason, what proportion in punishments, what 
security of property is, just as well as any of your Lord- 
ships ; which they have secured by laws of all their religions, 
by declarations of all their sovereigns. And what is opposed 
to it? the practice of usurpers, which Mr. Hastings takes to 
be his rule and guide. lie endeavours to find deviations 
from it, and then he says by his Counsel, that I have 
asserted that there is no such thing as arbitrary power in 
the East! Good God ! if I had not known that there was 
such a thing in the world, Mr. Hastings' conduct might have 
taught me what was arbitrary power, and all its mischiefs. 

But I know that there has been arbitrary power ; that Usurpation 
tyrants have usurped it ; and that in some instances the best power! trary 
princes have violated the liberties of the people ; and that 
they have produced rebellions against them often, and by the 
law have been intitled to be deposed for such deviations. I 
do not deny that there are robberies on Hounslow Ilcath ; 
that there are forgeries, conspiracies and rebellions. But I 
say, that they are against law, against right, and whoever 
commits them commits illegal acts ; and, when a man is to 
defend himself, that it is not upon the standard of a violation 
of law that he is to defend himself, but upon the law itself. 

A man may as well say, “ I robbed upon Hounslow Heath : 
hundreds robbed upon Hounslow Heath before me." To 
which I answer, the law has prohibited you from robbing 
there. I will hang you if you rob there, notwithstanding 
all that line of precedents of the violation of law you have 
mentioned. No doubt, princes have violated the law of this 
country ; they have suffered for it : nobles have violated 
the law ; their privilege has been taken away : common 
people have violated the law ; they have been hanged for it. 

I know no people secured from the law. The law is the sanctity of 
security of every person that governs, the security of every thc law * 
person that is governed. It is the security of the people of 
India ; it is the security of thc people of England. There is 
but one law in thc world, namely, that law which governs 
all law — the law of our Creator, the law of humanity, justice, 
equity, the law of nature and of nations. So far as any laws 
fox*tify these, give them more precision, more energy, more 
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as may 1704, effect* by their declarations* these laws enter into the sacred- 
ness of the primeval laws : they have them for their sanc- 
tion. But any man who quotes as precedents the abuses 
of tyrants and robbers, endeavours to violate the very 
fountain of justice, and to put an end to law — to remove 
that only guard which is upon evil men* whether governors 
or governed, which makes tyrants of the governors and rebels 
of the people governed. Therefore I hope your Lordships 
will not think, that, in opening this business, I have done 
wrong in establishing the people's rights, and in establishing 
the line we have laid down for the responsibility of Indian 
governors. Therefore, when he comes to justify himself 
upon these principles of arbitrary power* we reject them, 
and hope your Lordships will reject them. 

Perhaps your Lordships may think I have troubled you 
now too long ; but I cannot think that the rights, laws and 
liberties, of a whole people — those at our bar, those at your 
Lordships’ bar, those put upon the records of the House of 
Commons, those put upon the records of the House of 
Lords — should be passed over without taking all the pains 
that 1 could take, saving myself in no sort, to show you, 
from every good mode of proceeding, that Mr. Hastings’ 
conduct is not justified by law, but justified only by a viola- 
tion of law. How lie ought to be punished, liow lie has 
acted upon those principles, I shall show you another time. 
\our Lordships will spare my weakness; I have not spared 
myself. I cannot command, and you cannot give* greater 
bodily strength than a man has. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE SPEECH OF TITE RT. HON. 
EDMUND BURKE, MANAGER FOR THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, IN GENERAL REPLY ON THE 
SEVERAL CHARGES; 30 May, 1794. 


Mr Lords. — On the last day of the sitting of this so may 1701. 
Court, when I had the honour of appearing before you by ltecapitu- 
thc order of my fellow Managers, I stated to you their latio11, 
observations and my own upon two great points — one the 
demeanour of the prisoner at the bar during his trial ; the 
other, the principles of his defence. I stated my Lords that 
the demeanour was of a nature unknown in the history of 
this country and in the records of Parliament. I stated to 
you the demeanour of that long line of great men, the most 
distinguished in this kingdom, with every mark of prejudice 
and every distinction of merit, who on account of their 
offences were brought before your Lordships’ justice, and 
seldom escaped it. I stated to you the humility, the 
decency, and the propriety of their behaviour. I stated to 
you, as a contrast on the other side, the demeanour of the 
prisoner, and his presumption in making a recriminatory 
charge upon the House of Commons, and answering their 
impeachment by another impeachment, by accusing them of 
malice, oppression, and the blackest ingratitude. 

My Lords, we stated that, when this came to be particu- 
larised, it consisted of two parts, injustice and delay. To 
the injustice we are to answer by the nature of the Charge 
that we make before you ; — to the delay, my Lords, we have 
told you that we answer in [mother place. Into one of the 
consequences of the delay, the ruinous expense which is 
charged regularly in a petition by the prisoner before your 
Lordships, we have desired your Lordships to make an 
inquiry. We have stated the fact in the petition — have 
mentioned the witnesses to which we resort; and in that 
we have endeavoured to remove that part of the charge. 

With regard to ingratitude, there will come another time, 
towards the close of this reply, in which, considering the 
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so May m*. merits that are intended to be setoff against those crimes, 
we shall consider the nature of those merits, and know how 
far they are to operate, either, as the prisoner designs they 
shall operate, in his favour, as presumptive proof that a man 
of such merits could not be guilty of such crimes ; or, as we 
conceive them to be, as a sort of set-off and mitigation of 
his offences. In either of these lights we shall consider 
them. We mentioned the demeanour too, for another reason ; 
that your Lordships may be enabled to estimate, from the 
proud presumption and audacity of the criminal at your 
bar, when he stands before the most awful tribunal in the 
world, accused by the most respectable body in the world, 
representing no less than the sacred voice of his country, 
what that man must be when he sits in the seat of pride 
and power ; what his insolence at Calcutta to the natives 
must be, when, called here to answer for his crimes, he pre- 
sumes to behave, not with the firmness of innocence, but 
with the audacity and hardness of guilt. 

It is necessary to recall to your recollection the principles 
of the accusation and of the defence. We stated, that the 
matters of fact are all either settled by confession or convic- 
tion, and that the question now before your Lordships is no 
longer an issue of fact, but an issue of law. The question 
is, what degree of merit or demerit you by law are to give 
to the actions which are here stated before you, and are now 
agreed between the parties. Then, having established that 
it is an issue of law, we examined by what law' he is to be 
tried ; and we laid down a claim, and as we do know your 
Lordships will as readily grant it as we can possibly be 
desirous of claiming it, [we trust] your Lordships will 
concur with us in a laudable emulation in establishing those 
truths — that, all power being limited by law, a discretionary 
power ought to be guided by discretion, and not by arbitrary 
will ; that all discretion must go to the conservation and the 
good of those over whom it is exercised, and, therefore, 
must be guided by rules of sound political morality for the 
advantage of the persons under it ; — two things never to be 
separated. 

We put this as a rule of discretionary power ; — that, where 
law is applicable, we contended he was bound by the laws 
and statutes of this kingdom, as a British subject ; and that, 
whenever he exercises authority in the name of the Company, 
or in the name of His Majesty, or under any other name or 
description, he is bound by the laws and statutes of this 
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kingdom, both in letter and spirit, so far as they are appli- so May no*, 
cable to him and his case ; and, above all, that he is bound 
by the Act to which he owes his appointment. The next 
that we go upon is, — that he is bound, in all transactions 
with foreign powers, to act according to the known, recog- 
nised, rules of the law of nations, with regard to all powers 
that are sovereign, or appear to be sovereign, whether de- 
pendent or independent. 

The next point we endeavoured to establish, and we did 
establish, and which wc now call to your Lordships' recol- 
lection, is, that he is next bound to proceed according to the 
laws, rights, laudable institutions, customs, privileges and 
franchises, of the country that he governs ; and we did con- 
tend that to such laws, rights, privileges and franchises, the 
people of the country had a clear and just claim: and, 
accordingly, this we made the basis of our inquiry. 

Then, having laid down these rules with regard to the 
superior orders, as Mr. Hastings was obliged by the nature 
of his relation, being a servant to the Company, to be 
obedient to their orders at all times, as he entered into 
special covenants with regard to special articles of obedience, 
we went next to the Act which bound him specially, by a 
new law, to do that duty which is inherent in his office, and 
to which he is bound — to obey the orders of the court of 
Directors. These were our principles : this was one table of 
the law. 

Now, my Lords, the table of the law which this prisoner Principles 
has claimed is this ; — that he is not bound in the exercise of mmt wn ~ 
his power in India. He talks of an Act of Parliament with m^h!^ 
the last degree of contempt ; [speaking of the absolute 
sovereignty which he would have you believe is exercised 
by the princes of India, he says : — ]* 

“The sovereignty which they assumed it fell to my lot very unex- 
pectedly to exert ; and whether or not such power, or powers of that 
nature, were delegated to me by any provisions of any Act of Parliament, 

I confess myself too little of a lawyer to pronounce.” 

And so on. This is the maimer in which he treats an Act 
of Parliament; that is to say, with the last degree of con- 
tempt. In the place of that Act of Parliament what does 
he place ? His own arbitrary will ! He contends this is 
the law of the country which he is to govern ; that his 
arbitrary will is his only rule ; that, in the examples of the 
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so may 179*. exercise of it, ho is to follow the arbitrary institutions, as he 
calls them, of Tamerlane and Genghis Khan ; — not the laws 
of his country, not the laws of the Mohammedans, or the 
great jurists of the country, but arbitrary institutes, as he 
calls them, of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane ; that his ex- 
amples are the examples of Aliverdy Khan, ' Cossim Ali 
Khan, and Suja Dowla Khan, and of all those khans who 
have rebelled against their masters, and have desolated the 
countries which have been subjected to them. These are 
the laws which he has laid down to himself, and these are 
the examples which expressly he has told the House of 
Commons, [as is] in evidence before your Lordships, he is 
resolved to follow. These, my Lords, without any softening 
or mitigation, he has prescribed to you as the rule of his 
conduct. Another rule of his conduct is this : — that, when 
the Company’s affairs were in distress, without considering 
how that distress arose, and whether it did not arise from 
his own prodigality and mismanagement or corruption, he 
has a right, for the Company’s benefit, to take privately, 
under his own name, with a future application in his own 
breast only, every kind of corrupt present whatever. 

My Lords, these are the maxims on one side on which we 
insist on judging him : these are the maxims on which he 
b© tried 0 1 ° * ns * sts defend himself. Therefore the issue before your 
0 r ° * Lordships is, what law your Lordships ’shall give upon this 
occasion ; and that is more material than this case, a hundred 
Authorities times. We have shown that every word he has said is false. 
M^na^frs . 110 We have produced the institutions of Genghis Khan, which 
he calls arbitrary. We have produced the institutions of 
Tamerlane. We have produced the laws ns established by 
the principles of the Mohammedans, which are binding upon 
every person, from the crowned head to the lowest being 
that creeps upon the earth, as being supposed to be formed 
upon the law of God himself; as indeed, so far as it is 
agreeable to natural law, it is formed upon the law of God 
himself ; and afterwards interwoven with a long series of the 
wisest, the most learned and most enlightened, jurisprudence 
that ever was in the whole world. 

Wc have shown to you, and recommended to your reading, 
passages — we have quoted the whole book — by which will 
appear the utter falsehood of what lie has attempted, first 
before the House of Commons, and afterwards at your Lord- 
ships’ bar, to prove; — that the people have no laws, no 
rights, no usages, no distinction, no sense of honour, no 
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property; and that they are nothing but a herd of slaves, to 30 may 1794. 
be governed by the arbitrary will of a master whose rights 
are everything and their rights nothing. We took a great 
deal of trouble on the last day, and it will save us trouble 
now, to show your Lordships that the direct contrary of 
this is true. We have shown, if they are to be compared 
together, that the sovereign is rather nothing, and that 
the people are everything ; as they ought to be, in the true 
and natural order of things. God forbid that it should Enrl and 
trench upon sovereignty and its true, just and lawful, prero- of sovi lons 
gatives ! But, on the contrary, it supports and establishes reiBUty ' 
them, that they are all for the people. The sovereign's 
rights are undoubtedly sacred rights, and ought to be, in 
that and every country in the world, sacred; because 
exercised for the benefit of the people, and in subordi- 
nation to that great end for which God alone has vested 
power in any man — whether a monarch, whether a body 
of nobility, whether a popular community, or whatever 
else it is. This is the law we insist upon, and which is the 
principle upon which your Lordships are to try him. 

W e have shown you that these people lived under the Antiquity 
law which was formed even whilst we, I may say, were in meJitof the 
the forest, before we knew what jurisprudence was ; that it 
was refined, enlightened, curious, elaborate, technical, juris- 
prudence under which they lived, and by which their 
property was secured, and which yields neither to the 
jurisprudence of the Koman law, nor to the jurisprudence 
of this kingdom ; formed and allowed to be, as it is, a basis 
and substratum to the manners, and customs and opinions, 
of the people of that country. And we contend, Mr. Hast- 
ings is bound to know and to act by these laws ; and I shall 
prove that the very condition upon which he received power 
in India was, to protect these people in their laws and known 
rights. 

We stated that they ought to be particularly known to 
Mr. Hastings, because he has made the natives of the 
country, indeed, through fraud and swindling practices, pay 
for them. He has got these laws — namely, the Gentu 
laws, which we had the honour pf first mentioning to your 
Lordships— as he pretended at his own expense, translated 
for the benefit of the public ; and there I confess, among 
others, I find myself obliged to him. I find that the Mo- 
hammedan laws were likewise translated at a considerable 
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expense by Mr. Hastings, in which, if ho had laid out that 
money, I should have been obliged to him. 

But I find it is very probable that the books were never 
read by him which were dedicated to him. And your Lord- 
ships have it in proof that he did not pay for them ; but, 
pretending to give a bond to Raja Nobldssin for 37,500/., 
he refused to execute that security, and paid himself out 
of that money ; and by that means obtained a false credit 
with the public for an act of liberality which he did not 
perform, for the production of laws for which he forced 
other people, contrary to all laws, to pay. And this 
swindling Maecenas has, among other things, affected the 
honour and glory of a patron, and, # by fraud and cheat, 
compelled a man to pay for the false glory which he had 
obtained under false pretences. I must confess, I think that 
swindling and cheating the Government, and receiving 
honours under false pretences, is as base a fraud as any that 
can be practised. Mr. Hastings probably never read those 
books. I believe his Counsel never read them. But we take 
the benefit of them : we know and speak after knowledge. 
I should be sorry to stand in this place, if there was one 
word and tittle in these books that I had not read over. 
Remembering that we therefore come and declare to you, 
that he is not borne out by these books, either in the total 
spirit of them or in any passage of them, in any one act that 
he has done. Therefore we claim, that, not only our Govern- 
ment and every person exercising authority in Great Britain 
should be bound by the laws of Great Britain, but that every 
person exercising authority in any country shall be subject to 
the laws of that country ; or he breaks the very covenant by 
which we hold our power there. 

Having stated this, and having proved that he cannot 
defend his actions by the laws of Great Britain, nor by the 
laws of India ; showing that these arbitrary institutes, as he 
states them, of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, which he 
quotes, if they had been arbitrary, might belong to con- 
querors : but he is no conqueror ; nothing but what you 
see him to be, a bad scribbler of absurd papers, in which 
he can put no two sentences together without contradiction ; 
we knowing him in no other character than that of being 
a bullock contractor for some years, being fraudulent in 
that transaction, and afterwards giving fraudulent contracts 
to others : — and yet I will put it— the first conquerors of the 
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world would have been base, and abandoned, and wicked, if so may 1794. 
they had assumed such a right. But it is the glory of all 
such set of people to have this for their motto : — 

“ Parcere subjectis et debell are superbos.” 

These were the people that said that they would recoin- Racier 
pense to the countries which they had got through torrents cedents 
of blood, through carnage, through slaughter and through Sir. l< i£a s t-. y 
violence — that they would recompense them by the justice of mg9, 
their institutions, the mildness of their laws and the equity 
of their government. If these people had had these arbitrary 
institutes, which we have proved they had not, but that 
they disclaimed them in every point, you never would suffer 
such principles to be urged here. That such examples — 
one would think they were no examples — examples of a 
man acting by violence, of a man acting by wrong, examples 
of a man who has become a rebel to his sovereign in order 
that he should become a tyrant to his people — that they shall 
be examples to a British governor, or any governor, we 
here confidently deny ; and insist upon it, that his pretending 
to follow these examples is. itself a crime. 

Your Lordships observe that everything I have said, 
everything that I have alluded to, is in evidence before you. 

You know this, because you know that Mr. Hastings pre- 
tended to have them translated. You know he took the 
charge not himself ; for it is in evidence before you upon all 
these Articles, and we know, he afterwards transferred the The fraud 
debt and honour and all to Nobkissin, whom he has never sin. Nol)klii ‘ 
paid, and whose money he desires your Lordships to grant 
him ; and instead of giving him the bond, he desires your 
Lordships to confirm him in that fraud. 

Having ransacked all Asia for principles of despotism, 
having ransacked all the bad and corrupt part of it for 
examples in the exercise of it, to justify himself, because 
certainly by no other way can he be justified — I have 
the whole in my hand, and I shall, before I have done, 
refer your Lordships to the particular parts of the Minutes 
in which are justified all these cases. Before your Lord- 
ships go away, I shall turn you to every part of this that 
is in evidence ; referring last to matter of public notoriety, 
such as arc good printed books and good authorities — 
then, having cleared this ground, Mr. Hastings, finding 
no resource in Asia to cover him, nothing in the present ex- 
isting laws in Great Britain, has had recourse to two other 
principles : one is the principle of sovereignty. According 

VQL, XV. 13 B 
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so May 179*. to him, when there is a sovereign power that sovereign 
Mr. Hast- power is, in its nature and essence, wherever it [exists], a 
of’Svercign P ower exacting anything from the subject, of disposing 
power* of his person and his property; and he is a true, full and 
perfect, representative of that sovereign power. 

Limited First, my Lords, we do positively deny that he, or the 
theCom- Company, is the perfect representative of any sovereign 
authority, power whatever. They have rights by their charter, and 
they have no more. They have rights by Act of Parliament, 
and they have no more. They have those legal rights; and 
those legal rights imply no such thing. The sovereignty of 
the country of Great Britain is in the King only: he is the 
sovereign of the Lords, the sovereign of the Commons, in- 
dividually and collectively, and the sovereign of the whole 
people. And [as] he is a sovereign, as he has this pre- 
rogative by law, so, as being the greatest of all prerogatives, 
the sovereign by law must exercise it; and every person 
claiming and deriving under him, whether by Act of Par- 
liament, whether by charter of the Crown, or by any other 
way whatever, all are alike bound by law and responsible to 
it, and cannot assume any power of sovereignty: — 

Sovereign First, because the sovereignty is in the Crown and cannot 
Kde-° tio be delegated away from the Crown. Next, that no such 
i?ated. delegation ever was given or ever intended; as any one 
will sec by the Act by which Mr. Hastings was nominated 
Governor. Therefore he cannot exercise that high, su- 
preme, legislative sovereignty which the law attributes, 
with the consent of both Houses of Parliament, to the 
King, and to the King only. Therefore it is a violent, 
rebellious, assumption of power, to say that Mr. Hastings 
fully, perfectly and entirely, represents the sovereign of this 
country; and may act with as large and broad a legislative 
— may act witli as large and broad an executive — may act 
with as large and broad a judicial — power, as His Majesty, 
acting with the consent of the two Houses of Parliament 
and agreeably to the laws of this kingdom. It is a traitorous 
and rebellious assumption which he has no right to make, 
which he has made, and which we charge [against him, and]* 
is no justification of his conduct in any respect. 

Subordinate He next [alleges] that the Wazir Suja-ud-Dowla was 
sovereign, with an unlimited power over the life, goods and 
Dowia. property, of Cheyt Sing. We positively deny that, what- 
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ever power the supreme sovereign of the empire had, it was 8 Q W at 1 791. 
delegated to Suja-ud-Dowla. He never had it. He was a 
Wazir of the empire. He had a grant of certain lands for 
the support of that dignity ; and we refer you to the insti- 
tutes of Timur, to the institutes of Akbar, to the institutes 
of the Mohammedan law, for the power of delegates, gover- 
nors, viceroys. You will find that there is not a trace of 
sovereignty in them, but that they are to every effect 
themselves subjects : and, consequently, if he had not these 
powers he could not transfer them to the India Company. 

His master the Mogul had them not. I defy him to show 
an instance of that emperor claiming any such thing ; much 
less a rebellious viceroy, who had broken loose from his 
authority, just as this man broke loose from the authority of 
Parliament. The one had not a right to give, nor the other 
to receive, such powers. Whatever rights were in the Mogul, 
those rights belong neither to Suja-ud-Dowla, to him, nor 
the Company. They arc obliged to govern by law and by 
compact, by which they are bound to take care of the 
subjects [of the empire] and govern them according to law, 
reason and equity; and when they have done otherwise, 
they have been guilty of tyranny, of a violation of the 
rights of the people, and of rebellion against their sovereign. 

W e have taken these pains to fix principles, because your Necessity or 
Lordships upon naked facts cannot judge. A jury may find 
facts, but no jury can form a judgment of law. It is an 
application of the law to the fact that makes the act criminal 
or laudable. You must find a standard of some kind or 
other ; for, if you find a standard of nothing but the imme- 
diate momentary purpose of the day, guided and governed 
by the man who uses it, [fixed] not only for the disposition 
of all the wealth and strength of the state, but for the 
life, fortune and property, of every individual, your Lord- 
ships are left without a principle to judge upon. This high 
court — this supreme court of appeal from all the courts of 
the kingdom — this highest court of criminal jurisdiction, 
exercised upon the requisition of the House of Commons — 

[if left]* without a rule and without a law, [would be]* as 
lawless as,the wild savage, and unprincipled as the prisoner 
that stands at your bar. Our whole issue is upon principles : 
we have nothing else. And, in what I shall say to you, I 
shall be in a perpetual reference to them ; because it is better 
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ao Mat 1794. to have no principles at all than false principles of govern- 
ment ; to have no principles of morality at all than false 
principles of morality. Leave a man to his passions, you 
leave a wild, eccentric, nature ; you leave a wild beast A 
wild beast, indeed, when its belly is full, will caress you, and 
may lick your hands. A wild beast will sometimes act by 
good, sometimes ill, nature ; according as humour is pleased 
or appetite satiated. You may have a happy and serene day 
under the government of mere passion ; but, when the prin- 
ciple which is to correct passion, when the solid judicial 
reason is perverted, gone and destroyed, it will be an usurp- 
ation substituted in the place of that reason. Then man 
is ten times worse than an unbridled animal — is ten times 
worse than a wild beast. The evil principle [grown] solid, 
perennial, becomes a goading and ruling principle in his 
mind ; and perhaps the best refuge and escape that you can 
have from that diabolical principle is in the wild passions 
and unbridled appetites of mankind. This is a dreadful 
state of things ; and therefore we have thought it necessary 
to say a great deal upon the principle. 

My Lords, we conic next to apply facts to those prin- 
ciples ; otherwise they cannot be judged as we have contended 
and do contend. I will not go over these facts, as they have 
been opened to you by my fellow Managers. I should have 
a distrust, which no human being has," of the first abilities in 
the greatest cause in the world — I should have a presump- 
tion which I hope I shall not dream of, but leave to those 
who exercise arbitrary power and will — in supposing that I 
could go over the same ground that they have once trodden, 
and make anything [more] forcible. In my humble opinion, 
human ability cannot go further than they have gone. My 
Lords, if ever I allude to anything that they have already 
touched, it will be to show it, perhaps, in another light ; 
showing it as a departure from those principles upon which 
we contend that you shall judge, or supplying those parts 
which, through bodily infirmity, and nothing else, I am 
sure, one of my excellent fellow Managers has left un- 
touched. Therefore, when wc come with these principles, 
we come first just to state to you that one of my honourable 
fellow Managers, Mr. Grey, has stated to you all the circum- 
tiitMiemands stances that P rove tw0 things first, that the demands made 
made upon a by Mr. Hastings were contrary to fundamental treaties 
|»y Mr.liast- between the Company and Chey t Sing : and, next, that they 
»ngs. were t j ie r e Quit and effect of private malice and private 
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corruption. lie having proved that to you, I shall take it ao mat 1794. 
up somewhere where he has left it. 

My Lords, in the first place, I have to remark to you, that 
the whole of the charge, as it stood there, upon Chcyt Sing 
is this; — that he had been dilatory, evasive, shuffling, and 
unwilling to pay what, however unwilling, however evasive, 
however shuffling, he did pay, with regard to all the extra- 
ordinary subsidies demanded, or, as we contend, extorted 
from him. With regard to the business of furnishing 
cavalry, he gave reasons ; — he was desired to furnish it, but 
they never pointed out the application, the place of muster, 
nor the service to which it was intended. And therefore we 
contended that it was a demand made, not for the service of 
the state, but for the oppression of the individual that 
suffered by it. 

Having come to that, the next point is to consider what is Nature of 
the nature of that offence. If you strip it of all names and iniput^ato 
disguises, it amounts to this — an unwillingness in the Raja Cht ‘ yt Sni ^ 
to pay more than the sums stipulated by his agreement and 
by the reciprocal agreement of the Company. There is the 
whole of it. The whole front and head of the offence is 
that and nothing more — an unwillingness to pay : and, 
admitting that, if there is any rule of punishment for the 
non-payment of a fine, that he was obliged to pay. Another 
secret punishment was in a bribe to Mr. Hastings, by which 
lie was to buy off* punishment, and which consequently was 
a commutation for that punishment. Lastly, he did pay, 
finally, this money, every shilling of it, so far as it was a 
pecuniary transaction, and gave reasons with regard to the 
rest. Now there is the whole of the offence: and now let 
us sec what kind of offence it is. 

What was the relation of Cheyt Sing to the Company ? ni^^iation 
He was a person clothed with every one of the attributes of pany. L om " 
sovereignty ; with a direct stipulation that the Company 
should not interfere in his internal government. The mili- 
tary, the civil, the power of life and death, the whole revenue, 
the whole administration of the law, rested in him. And 
consequently he was the sovereign : he was the sovereign 
within Benares ; but lie was a sovereign dependent upon 
another, by and according to the tenure of his compact. 

Now I will refer your Lordships — having contended, as Law of 
we do contend, that the law of nations is the law of India as SfSSS 8 
well as Europe, because it is the law of reason and the law powcrs gu 
of nature, drawn from the pure sources of morality, drawn 
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so may 1794. from the pure sources of public good, drawn from the pure 
sources of natural equity, and recognised and digested into 
order by the labour of learned men — to Vattel, book i. 
cap. 16. [He is] treating upon the subject of the breach of 
such agreements ; the protector refusing to give protection, 
and the protected refusing to perform his side of the engage- 
ment ; namely, what by the compact of the subject he was 
obliged to pay. What I refer to this author to prove is 
this : — that Cheyt Sing, so far from being blameablc in 
raising these objections, was absolutely bound to do so, for 
fear of hazarding the whole benefit of the agreement upon 
which his subjection was founded. 

The law is the same with respect to the two contracting 
parties. If the protected does not fulfil his engagements 
with fidelity, the protector is discharged from his : he may 
afterwards refuse the protection and declare the treaty 
broken : — 

[“ When a nation has placed itself under the protection of another that 
is more powerful, or has submitted to it with a view of protection ; if 
this last does not effectually grant its protection when wanted, it is 
manifest, that, by failing in its engagements, it loses all the rights it had 
acquired by the convention, and that the other, being disengaged from 
the obligation it had contracted, re-enters into the possession of all its 
rights, and recovers its independence, or its liberty. It must be re- 
marked that this takes place even in the case where the protector does 
not fail in his engagements by a want of good faith, but merely through 
inability. For, the weaker nation having submitted only to obtain pro- 
tection, if the other does not find itself in a situation that will admit of 
its fulfilling that essential condition, the pact is dissolved ; the weaker 
resumes its right, and may, if it thinks proper, have recourse to a more 
effectual protection.”] 

Then we contend, in favour of Cheyt Sing, in favour of 
the rights of natural equity, of the law of nations which is 
the birthright of us all— we contend that Cheyt Sing would 
have established, in the opinions of the best writers on the 
law of nations, a precedent against him for a violation of the 
agreement, if he did submit to it, without what our laws call 
a continual claim, or perpetual remonstrance, against what 
was doing. Instead, therefore, of doing what was a crime, 
he did that which his safety and his duty bound him to do. 
Treasonable But, in the eye of Mr. Hastings, he was guilty of a great 
the l part°of crime. Mr. Hastings, in a paper which he published in jus- 
Si*?ed S to S tification of this act, did suppose him to be guilty of a rebel- 
KuJnected H°us intention, and [stated] that he looked upon these acts of 
lifgy * Xiast " contumacy, not as proofs of contumacy merely, but as proofs, 
f as he considered it, of a settled design to rebel and to throw 
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off the authority of that nation which protected him. He so May 
has declared publicly, under the sanction and solemnity of 
an oath, that he did believe such a thing, and that it was the 
ground of his conduct. It ns on your Lordships’ Minutes, 
page 112: you will see that is given twice over, I think, 
but certainly once, I am sure, under the deliberate sanction 
of a solemn oath, that such was his opinion upon such an 
occasion. 

Now, my Lords, we do contend that if any subject, under Duty of Mr. 
any name or any description, not engaged in public, open, Governor^ 
rebellion, resisting the sovereign by arms and endeavouring 
to reduce him by power — if any person not in that open 
rebellion, but still continuing to pay his taxes conformably 
to agreements — I say, if he has formed such a secret 
conspiracy as that, what was the duty of Mr. Hastings, 
as a state governor and as a magistrate? He had a state 
duty and a judicial duty in him : first, as a magistrate, he 
was obliged, knowing of such a conspiracy, to provide for 
the public safety against it ; as a judge, he was obliged to 
convene a criminal court; to give a detailed accusation of 
his offence ; to proceed publicly and legally against him, 
and to convict him of that crime ; previous to his intent or 
previous to his dream of inflicting any punishment upon him. 

Then we will say — always wishing you to bear it in mind — 
that the duty of a magistrate, when any man talks of a crime 
or delinquency, is, to exercise [his office] by English law, to 
exercise it by Mohammedan law, or to exercise it by the 
Gentu law, — all equally defined ; that is, that you are to 
make the man know the crime with which he is charged ; 
that you will call upon him to answer it ; that you will hear 
his answer ; that you will produce the evidence against him ; 
and that you act in an open, clear and judicial, manner. 

We are to remark, my Lords, that this law is a great Mode of 
discriminator of persons, and mentions the ways of calling to Kriing^to 
an account, whenever they are to be chastised and punished, iaw Geulu 
persons, according to the distinction and rank which they 
hold in society. Accordingly, the proceeding is exceedingly 
sober, regular and respectful, even to criminals who are 
charged with the highest crimes and offences ; and accordingly 
every magistrate is obliged to exercise his office in this 
manner: — In the Hedaya, after mentioning that the kazi 
ought to sit openly for the execution of his office, after 
discussing this question, it says, there is no impropriety 
in the kazi sitting in his own house to pass judgment, but 
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8OMAYi794.it is requisite that lie give orders for a free access to the 
people. Then it proceeds : — 

“ It is requisite that such people sit along with the kfizee as were used 
to sit with nini, prior to his appointment to the office; [because, if he 
were to sit alone in his house, he would thereby give rise to suspicion. 

“ The kfizee must not accept of any presents, excepting from relations 
allied to him within the prohibited degrees, or those from whom he was 
used to receive them prior to his appointment ; neither of which can he 
esteemed to he on account of his office, the one being in consequence of 
relationship, and the other of old acquaintance. Excepting these, there- 
fore, lie must not accept presents from any person, as these would he 
considered as given to him on account of his office, and such it is 
unlawful for him to enjoy. If also Ins relation within the prohibited 
degrees, having a cause depending before him, should offer him a present, 
it is incumbent on him to refuse it. So likewise, if any person ac- 
customed to send him presents prior to his appointment should send him 
more than usual, — or if, having a suit before him, he should send him 
any present whatever; in neither case is it lawful for him to accept them, 
since they would be considered as given to him in consequence of his 
office, and hence an abstinence from such is indispensable. 

“ The kazee must not accept of an invitation to any entertainment, 
excepting a general one ; because a particular entertainment would be 
supposed to have been given on account of his office, and his acceptance 
of it would therefore render him liable to suspicion ; in opposition to the 
case of a general one. This ordinance, which has been adopted by the two 
elders, applies equally to the feasts of relations and others. It is related 
as an opinion of Mohammed, that the kazee may accept of an invitation 
to a feast from his relation, although it he a particular one, in the same 
manner as he is permitted to accept presents from him. It is to be 
observed that a particular entertainment means such as depends entirely 
on the presence of the kazee ; that is, such as would not take place in 
case of his absence ; and a general one is the reverse. 

“ It is fitting that the kazee attend at funeral prayers ; and also that 
he visit the sick ; for these are among the duties of a Mussulman, in- 
asmuch as the prophet, in enumerating six incumbent offices of the 
Mussulmans towards each other, mentioned funeral prayers and the 
visiting of the sick. But it is requisite that, on these occasions, he make 
no unnecessary delay, nor permit any person to hold a conversation on 
the subject of his suit, lest lie should thereby afford room for suspicion. 

The kazee must not give an entertainment to one of the parties in 
a suit without the. other, because the prophet has prohibited this ; and 
also because it is of a, suspicious nature. 

“ When two parties meet in the assembly of the kazee, he must 
behave to both (in regard to making them sit down and the like) with an 
equal degree of attention; because the prophet has said: — ‘Let a spirit 
of equality be observed towards the parties in a suit with respect to their 
sitting down, or directing them, or looking towards them/ 

The kfizee must not speak privately to either of the parties, or make 
signs towards him, to give him instructions, or to support his argument; 
for, beside giving rise to suspicion, he would thereby depress tne other 
party, who might be induced to suppress his claim, from an opinion that 
the kazee was biased towards the other. 

The kfizee must not smile in the face of one of the parties, because 
that will give him a confidence above the other; neither must he give 
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too much encouragement to either, as he would thereby destroy the 30 Mat 1704. 

propc** awe and respect due to his office. 

“ It is abominable in the kfizee to prompt or instruct a witness, by 
saying to him (for instance), ‘ Is not your evidence to this or to that 
effect ? * because assistance is thereby, in effect, given to one of the 
parties; and it is therefore abominable], in the same manner as it would 
he to instruct either of the parties themselves.”* 

My Lords, we are to see what the duty of a judge is in siionpoor 
such a case; whether Mr. Hastings observed any part of it. i^aHo 
First, with regard to the publicity of the matter. Did he in 
Council ever give any notice? Did he accuse Baja Chcyt 
Sing, even when his Council was reduced to none but himself 
and his poor, civil, worn-down, beaten, cowed, and, I am 
afraid, bribed colleague, Mr. Wilder ? Did he in that case 
ever produce any one charge against this man ? He is a 
judge : lie is an English judge : he is a Mohammedan 
judge; a judge by the Gentu, or the law of nature. He 
should have convened the party, by himself or his attorney, 
before him, and there informed him of the charge that 
was against him. lie has not .done that. He has kept it 
secret in his breast. Why? Because he did not believe 
it to be true, as lie never instructed the Council of it. 

Did lie ever let the Baja of Benares know, in the mul- 
tiplied discussions that there were upon all the demands 
of him, that there was anything else than a discussion con- 
cerning these demands? Did lie ever tell him, as he has 
had the audacity to tell this kingdom, in the paper that is 
before your Lordships — had he ever told him that he 
looked upon these refusals of his to be overt acts of rebel- 
lion, and desired him to answer with regard to that con- 
spiracy, or with regard to that rebellion? Never ! 

Did he tell Sadanund, when he was giving him a bribe or 
a present in secret to deprecate his wrath, that he accepted 
that bribe because his master was in rebellion ? Never ; and 
for this I shall give you chapter and verse, so far as nega- 
tive evidence can be. Did he ever, when lie went up to 
Benares, when he absolutely had the Baja in his power, 
immediately previous to his imprisonment, when he made a 
regular written impeachment against him and desired his 
answer to it — did he then ever suggest anything concerning 
this rebellion ? No ; he never did ! 

Did he, when lie met Mr. Markham at Bhagulpore, where 


* The lledaya, or Guide; a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws; trans- 

lated by Charles Hamilton. Calcutta, 4 vols. 4to, 1791 : vol. ii. p. 621. 
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aoMAYim they consulted about the destruction of this unhappy man — 
did he ever tell Mr. Markham, or did Mr. Markham ever 
insinuate to him, any one thing about this conspiracy and 
rebellion? No; not a word! Did he at Buxar do it? 
When and where in his progress up the country did he do it? 
While at Bhagulpore, he wrote a letter to Lord Macartney 
upon the state of the empire, giving him much and various 
advice. Did he ever insinuate in that letter that he was 
going up to Benares to suppress a rebellion of the Raja 
Cheyt Sing, or to punish him ? No ; not a word ! Did he, 
my Lords, when lie was going up, at the eve of his depar- 
ture, when he communicated his intention of taking 500,000/., 
which he calls a fine or a penalty, from the Raja — did he 
inform Mr. Whelcr of it? No; not a word of his rebel- 
lion, nor anything like it! Did he inform his secret con- 
fidants, Mr. Anderson and Major Palmer, upon that subject ? 
Not a word ! There was not a word dropped from him upon 
it — not a syllable. lias he given or insinuated anything of 
any such rebellion, or intention in the Raja Cheyt Sing to 
rebel ? Did he, when he had vakils in every part of the 
Mahratta empire and in the country of Suja-ud-Dowla, 
when he had Residents in most of those courts, English 
ambassadors and native spies — did he, either from ambas- 
sadors or native spies, receive anything like authentic intel- 
wiS^oniio ^? ence u P on ^ lls subject? Is it to be' believed that Cheyt 
existOHCC of Sing, a person whom Mr. Hastings describes as of a timid, 
sigus. " weak, irresolute, feeble, nature, who was the zamindar of 
Benares alone, should venture to make war with the whole 
power of the Company in India, and aided by all the powei’S 
which Great Britain could bring to the protection of its 
Indian empire ? Could that poor man, in liis comparatively 
small district, possibly have done such a thing, without 
giving Mr. Hastings access to the positive knowledge of it, 
from one or other of the various, multiplied, correspondences 
which Mr. Hastings had in that country ? 
silence of Nay, I will go further. He had in his hands at Benares, 
mgs’ agents while he was there, Beneram Pundit, the vakil of the Raja 
on the sub- 0 f j} erar? hi s own confidential friend, a person whom he took 
out of the service of his master and gave him a jagir in this 
very Rajaship of Benares, taken from that Raja, who 
advanced to Mr. Hastings in his great distress a sum of no 
less than a whole lac of rupees, upon his own credit ; and 
this man, so attached to Mr. Hastings, so knowing in all 
the transactions of India, has not given, though he was on 
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the spot, one single word to prove that any such conspiracy 30 May 1794. 
with any one foreign power existed. ™ 

As to the Nawab of Oude, will any one believe or think 
that Mr. Hastings, to whom he was an actual prisoner, 
for he was nothing less — a vassal, as he says himself, 
in effect and substance, though he was not in right — 
should not know, by the English Resident and a whole 
tribe of English gentlemen — that he should not know 
through a whole body of English military collectors that 
were placed in that country, exercising the most arbi- 
trary powers — that not one of these should have given 
him, previous to the breaking out of that rebellion which 
did arise from his arresting Cheyt Sing, one word of pre- 
vious intelligence which he could trust or regard upon that 
subject ? 

There was an ancient Roman lawyer, of great fame in the Absence of 
history of Roman jurisprudence, whom they called Cui the part of 
Bono. He was called so for being the first that introduced Chcyt 
into judicial proceedings the argument — what end or object 
could a person have in this? It will be asked, could Cheyt 
Sing wish to rebel, who held on easy and moderate terms — 
for such I adipit they were — a very considerable territory, 
with every attribute of royalty in it? His money was paid 
for a protection which he was bound to receive. What reason 
under heaven could he have to go and seek another master? 

Is it with Asoff-ud-Dowla, the son of that Suja-ud-Dowla, of 
whom Mr. Hastings told you, in so many direct and simple 
and plain words, that neither his property, his honour nor his 
life, could be safe in those hands — is it there he would seek 
for refuge ? Is it in the dominion of the Mahrattas, who, 
though Gentus like himself, have reduced every nation 
which they did subdue to the most severe servitude — always 
excepting those who were originally of their own empire ? 

Can any one believe that he either wished for the one or the 
other ; and to quit the happy, independent, situation in which 
he stood under the British empire and protection, for any 
loose, wild, improbable, imaginations of mending his con- 
dition ? It is impossible. There is no evidence, as I have 
stated — not one word of this charge existing. But all the 
evidence in the world is not sufficient to prove it, because it 
is impossible it should be true. 

Mr. Hastings, though he has sworn this, has fairly and 
candidly, when he came before the House of Commons, 
admitted and avowed that he had no such opinion and no 
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3<> mat t704u such idea ; and the place in which he has admitted and 
avowed that is in his Narrative : — 


Denial in 
Mr. Hast- 
ings’ nar- 
rative of his 
pretended 
auspicious. 


Every step which I had taken before that fatal moment, namely, the 
flight of Cheit Sing, is another uncontrovertible proof that I had formed 
no design of seizing upon the Rajah’s treasures or of deposing him. 
And certainly, at the time when I did form the design of making the 
punishment that his former ill conduct deserved subservient to the 
exigencies of the state, by a large fine, I did not believe him guilty of 
that premeditated project for driving the English out of India, with 
which I afterwards charged him.’’ 


Then, in his Narrative, he declares upon oath that that con- 
tumacy was the ground of his suspecting him of rebellion ; 
and yet, when lie comes to make his defence before the 
House of Commons, he simply and candidly declares that he 
did not believe him to be guilty of any such thing, and that 
the fine he imposed upon him was quite for another reason 
and for another purpose. You will see that, in page 28 of 
your printed Minutes, he tells you what he did mean it 
for:— 


“ I ran answer only to this formidable dilemma,” — that is an objection 
why he did such a thing, — “that, so long as I conceived Cheit Sing’s 
misconduct and contumacy to have me, rather than the Company, for its 
object, at least to be merely the effect of pernicious advice or misguided 
folly, without any formal design of openly resisting our authority or 
disclaiming our sovereignty, I looked upon a considerable fine as suffi- 
cient both for his immediate punishment an 4 for binding him to future 
good behaviour.” 


The secret is all out ! Tic declares it was not for a rebel- 
— ^jion lion or suspicion of a rebellion he was resolved, over and 
prompted ^ above all bis exorbitant demands, to take from him 500,000/. 
resentment. — a good stout sum to be taken from any one by any power 
whatever- -that it was not for that he took it, but for his 
ill behaviour personally to himself ; that he considered his 
contumacy at that time as having, not the Company for its 
object, but as having Warren Hastings for its object : and that 
he declares publicly to the House of Commons. And now, 
before your Lordships, he declares finally, conclusively, upon 
all this matter, after we had been at the trouble of proving 
that lie could not believe it — he swears that he did believe 
it; although before the House of Commons he declared that 
he did not believe it, and that the punishment of 500,000/. 
was not taken for an overt act of any person or rebellion 
against the Company, but that it was taken as a fine for 
injuries and insults offered to himself: — 

“ So long as I conceived Cheit Sing’s misconduct and contumacy to 
have we”— in italics, as he ordered it to be printed — “rather than the 
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Company for its object, so long I was satisfied with a fine. I therefore so Mat not. 
entertained no serious thoughts,” he says, “ of expelling him or pro- 
ceeding otherwise to violence. Hut when he and his people broke out 
into the most, atrocious acts of rebellion and murder, when the jus 
fortioris el lex ultima regum were appealed to on his part, — and without 
any sufficient plea afforded him on mine,— I, from that moment, con- 
sidered him as the traitor and criminal described in the charge ; and no 
concessions, no humiliations, no submissions, could ever after induce 
me to settle on him the zemindary of Benares or any other territory, 
upon any footing whatever.” 

Then, my Lords, lie has here confessed that the era, and 
the only era, of a rebellion which he ever conceived, was Monsax to 
that which broke out upon the act of violence offered by of tlio rebel- 
himself to Cheyt Sing. He confesses it, and from that lion * 
moment describes two things ; one, the fine which was to be 
laid upon him for his personal misbehaviour to Warren 
Hastings and not to the Company; the other was a pro- 
ceeding in consequence of a rebellion then broken out, in 
consequence of the very demand of that fine. And there 
he fixes the period for the rebellion ; and upon that ground 
he says, he never would suffer him to enjoy any territory or 
any rights whatever. So that we have fixed upon the period 
of rebellion for which he is supposed to exact this fine, and 
the period of rebellion was upon the exaction of the fine 
itself; so that the fine was not laid for the rebellion, but the 
rebellion broke out in consequence of the fine, and the 
violence he attempted to make use of upon it. We have 
established it : the whole human race cannot shake it. He 
did not believe it. He went up through malice to revenge 
his private wrongs, not those of the Company. lie fixed 
500,000/. as a mulct for an insult to himself, and then a re- 
bellion broke out in consequence of his violence. That is 
the rebellion and the only rebellion ; and that is the rebel- 
lion of Warren Hastings, which arose from that dreadful 
exaction, which arose from his pride, which arose from his 
malice and insatiable avarice, which arose from his abandoned 
tyranny, and from that lust of arbitrary power that he had, 

[and from his determination]* to imitate Suja-ud-Dowla, 
AsofF-ud-Dowla, Cossim Ali Khan, Aliverdy Khan, and 
all that gang of rebels whom he makes the subject for his 
imitation. “ My patience,” says he, “ was exhausted.” Your 
Lordships have, and ought to have, a judicial patience. Mr. 

Hastings has none. I hold that patience is one of the great 


* Bevised copy. 
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somayho*. virtues of a governor. It was said that Moses governed the 
world by patience, and that he was the meekest* man upon 
earth. Patience in particular is the distinguishing character 
of a judge ; and I think your Lordships, both with regard 
to us and with regard to him, have shown a great deal of it. 
We shall ever honour the quality; and must pretend to say, 
if we have great patience in going into it, so your Lordships 
have great patience, as many as there are here, in hearing 
of it : — 

u My patience was exhausted by such acts of contumacy, and I de- 
termined — I repeat it — to convert them into an advantage for the 
Company’s affairs. I considered the light in which such behaviour 
would have been viewed by liis native sovereign, and I resolved he 
should feel the power he had so long insulted. Forty or fifty lacks of 
rupees would have been a moderate fine for Sujah-ul-l)owlah to exact ; 
he who had demanded twenty-five lacks for the mere fine of succession, 
and received twenty in hand, and an increased rent tantamount to con- 
siderably above thirty lacks more ; and therefore 1 rejected the offer of 
twenty until which the Rajah would have compromised for his guilt, 
when it was too late.” 


wopos<!d S by Now, my Lords, observe who his models arc when he was 
injitor 1- thinking to punish this man for an insult on himself. Lid 
imitation. } lC l 00 k to the laws ? Did he look to the institutions of 
Timur — to the institutions of Genghis Khan? Did he look 
to the laws of the Iledaya ? Did he look to all the approved 
authorities in this country? No; he followed exactly the 
advice which Longinus gives to a great writer : — “ When- 
ever you have a mind to elevate your mind, to get your 
mind to the highest pitch, and even to exceed it, think 
how would Homer have described it, how Plato have ima- 
gined it, and how Demosthenes would have expressed it; 
and then, when you have done so, no doubt you have a 
standard which will raise you up to the dignity of anything 
that human genius can aspire to.” But Mr. Hastings was 
calling upon himself to raise his mind to the dignity of what 
tyranny could do, what unrighteous exaction could perform. 
He says, he considered how Suja-ud-Dowla would have done 
it, how he would have exacted it ; it would not have been 
too much for him to do it : — “ I raise my mind to the ele- 
vation of Suja-ud-Dowla — consider what Cossira Ali Khan 
would have done, what Aliverdy Khan, who murdered so 
many. I had all this line of great examples before me. I ask 
what fine they would have exacted upon such an occasion. 
That would not have been too much for him who exacted a fine 
of twenty-five lacs, as a mere fine for the line of succession.” 
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Good God ! if you were not shocked with the violent in- so Mat 179 *. 
justice of arbitrary proceedings, you could not but feel 
something humiliating in the gross ignorance of those who 
are in this manner playing with the rights of mankind. 

This man confounds a fine upon succession with a fine of 
penalty. He takes advantage of something. I am sorry to 
say that our English law is not, in many parts of its juris- 
prudence, as correct in its distinctions as wise in its provisions: 
the Mohammedan law beats us all. We use fine in three JJtwocnth 1 
senses: — fine, as a punishment and penalty ; fine, as a formal several 
means of cutting off by one form the ties of another form, nliSf ° 
which we call levying a fine ; and we use the word fine to 
signify a sum of money payable upon a renewal of a lease or 
copyhold. These words having a totally different sense, 
such is the stupidity and barbarism of ‘the prisoner, that he 
confounds these together, and says, — “ Suja-ud-Dowla took 
twenty-five lacs as a fine for the renewal of his zamindary, and 
therefore, as a punishment for his offences, I shall take fifty.” 

Good God ! suppose any of you were to pay a fine ; what lan- 
guage would it be, if it should be said you paid at such a time 
a fine for such a bishop’s lease, you paid at such a time a 
fine for such a purchase of an estate, you gave or received 
such a fine from such a person ; and therefore, if you are going 
to be fined for an assault and battery or anything else, they 
took the measure of it, not from the nature and quality of 
your offence, not from the law upon the subject or from your 
ability to pay it, but the sum you have paid for a fine some 
years ago for an estate shall be the measure of it ? This is 
the most brutish ignorance and the most shocking confusion 
of ideas that can be. Then, when he had elevated his mind 
according to the rules of art, and stimulated himself to great 
things by great examples, he says ; — 

“ I rejected the offer of twenty lacs, with which the Rajah would 
have compromised for his guilt when it was too late.” 

Then, my Lords, permit me here to say a few words, 
referring back all this monstrous heap to some degree of prin- 
ciple. Mr. Hastings, having acquitted completely the Raja 
of any other [fault] than contumacy, confining that contu- infliction 
macy and supposing it to be only personal to himself, thinks 5 ^ 000 ^ ° f 
a fine of 500,000/. is proper. Now, when any man goes to 
exact a fine, it presupposes inquiry, charge, defence and u&fimga. 1 ' 
judgment. It does so in the Mohammedan law : it does so 
in the Gentu law : it does so in the law of England : it does 
so in the Roman law ; and in the law of every nation under 
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so may 1794. heaven, except in the arbitrary breast of Mr. Hastings, 
poisoned by the principles and stimulated by the example of 
those wicked traitors and rebels that I have described here 
before. lie mentions a fine. Did he charge the Raja with 
his offences? It does appear that he held an incredible 
quantity of private correspondence through the various 
Residents, Mr. Graham, Mr. Fovvke, Mr. Markham, 
Mr. Benn, concerning the affairs of that country. Did he 
ever, upon this contumacy — for I put the rebellion out of 
the question, and state how lie has proceeded on this crime 
of contumacy and personal affront to a Governor General of 
Bengal— did he ever state it to him— examine any person 
upon it? Did he call his vakil before the Council to answer 
for it? Did he particularise any one single crime, in any one 
way whatever ? No I * What did he do ? 
uis illegal My Lords, judge lie was none in it. He was erecting 
prouccUing. himself both as the injured party, as the accuser, and as the 
judge ; without a party before him, without trial, without 
examination, without proof. On the contrary, he takes the 
very direct reverse course of the order of justice. He begins 
with a resolution, as he says, when his patience was ex- 
hausted, to line him, not when the justice of the cause 
appears to him — to fine him 500,000/. Docs lie inform the 
Council of it? No! The court of Directors? No! Any 
one of liis confidants ? No ! not one of them ; not Mr. Mark- 
ham, at the time — not till he met him at Bhagulpore ; not 
Mr. Palmer ; not Mr. Middleton ; nor any of that legion of 
secretaries that he had. We only know that many letters 
came from Chcyt Sing to him, endeavouring to appease his 
wrath ; to not one of which he ever gave an answer. Why 
then, here is an accuser who makes an accusation, who hears 
apologies and hears defences, and never gives the party an 
answer. Though he has a legion of secretaries about him, 
maintained at the expense of this miserable people and by 
sums of money drawn fraudulently out of their pockets, 
not one word of answer is given. 

Is this the proceeding of a judge ? The learned Counsel 
will tell you: Lord Coke will tell you. [He forms a reso- 
lution of exacting a fine from his victims] and afterwards 
he gets them by torture to discover where their treasures lie, 
in order that he may rob them of all they have. And that 
Lord Coke calls — and these learned gentlemen, I dare say, will 
remember the passage : it is too striking not to be remem- 
bered: — [What “ the philosophical poet doth notably describe,] 
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the damned and damnable proceedings of the judge of so mat 1701 
hell ;’** namely, the proceedings of the prisoner at your bar, 
who has made himself that judge in hell. First he deter- 
mines upon the fine ; then he prepares the accusation ; and 
then, by torture and violence upon the person, endeavours to 
exact it. 

How did he proceed in this business ? lie never entered 
any charge. He never answered any letter. Was he idle 
in the meantime V Oh, no such thing ! He carried on a pri- Secret 
vate, secret, wicked and clandestine, plot, utterly to destroy Mr.Tilt- 
this man upon the pretence of this fine. And though it was lngs * 
unknown, I verily believe, to any European at the time, 
because he does not pretend that he told any one of it till 
after, yet it was perfectly well known to the natives ; for 
Mr. Hastings tells you that Cheyt Sing had a vakil there, 
whose business it was to learn the most minute particulars 
that could affect him in any degree, or indeed of every trans- 
action of our Government. And I must tell your Lordships, 
what is a known fact, that there is no court in Asia, from the 
highest to the lowest, that does not both employ and receive 
a harkara, as they call him; in other words, a person to 
receive and to communicate intelligence, lie is received 
with the state and rank of an ambassador. lie has his place 
in the durbar. These persons execute that office : they are 
received in public in the durbar ; and their business is known 
as well to be authorised spies, as ambassadors extraordinary and 
ordinary, envoys and residents, are known to be, in the courts 
of the kings of Europe. Mr. Hastings had one in the person 
of a Resident at Benares, and lie had another person there a9 
a spy. These people, some way or other, came to discover Thou- dis- 
Mr. Hastings' wicked and clandestine intentions with regard tiu-^onts 
to this unhappy man and his unhappy country, for the de- p 0 wcrs. ativo 
struction of 011c and the total and utter ruin of both ; for he 
has told you, and he has got Mr. Anderson to vouch it, that 
he had received proposals for the sale of this miserable man Proposal on 
and his country — from whom ? — from the Nawab Asoff-ud- Asof?.ud-° f 
l)owla; and [he threatened] that if he did not redeem him- p^hlwc thc 
self from him, he would transfer him and his country into *amin<iary 
the dominion of the Nawab Asoff-ud-Dowla. 0s Bfcuarcs# * 

Asoff-ud-Dowla, [as appears] by the Minutes on your Character of 
Lordships' table, as well as the notorious state of the fact, Dowia! d * 
was a bankrupt. He was in debt tenfold more than he 

* “ The second Part of the Institutes of the Laws of England by Sir 
Edward Coke; London, fol. 1681, p. 54. 
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could pay, at the time, to the Company. All his revenues 
and his country were sequestered for that debt He was a 
person of the last degree of indolence, with the last degree 
of rapacity. He was a person of whom Mr. Hastings has 
declared, his father could neither have his life nor honour 
in safety under him; a man who had no person in his 
dominions secure from violence ; a person who wasted and 
destroyed by his misgovermnent the fairest part of the 
world. This bankrupt tyrant, this person full of avarice, 
stimulated by poverty and want, who destroyed lus own 
country and could not pay his debts to the English — this 
was the man that Mr. Hastings was in treaty with to 
deliver up Cheyt Sing, because he did not pay regularly to 
the Company those customs which he was sure, if that 
tyrant had the country, never would be paid at all. This I 
state upon the point of economy, without considering the 
injustice of delivering a man to his own family, hereditary, 
enemy — that he had received proposals for it, and that, if 
Cheyt Sing did not satisfy him, lie would deliver up the 
beautiful country of .Benares — that garden of God, like the 
land of Egypt as you go towards Zoar — lie would deliver 
it up to that monster, that rapacious tyrant, to that gang 
of people who have, like locusts, desolated that country. 

lie proposed likewise to take from him his forts. What 
is that — to take from him his forts — what is that, but taking 
the residence of his women, the seat of his honour, the 
place in which all the hopes and possessions of his family 
are centered ? By the Gentu law the magistrate is bound 
to construct such a fort, and to live in it. It is the usage 
of India. It is a matter of state and dignity, as well as of 
propriety, reason and defence. What does Mr. Hastings 
say of this matter? Now this is what he proposed; and 
Cheyt Sing offered to buy himself off, I suppose bearing of 
this proposal ; but, as it appears upon that part of the evi- 
dence, hearing only that lie intended, over and above all his 
other exactings, to exact six lacs more, he proposed to buy 
himself off from this. Mr. Hastings tells you tiiat this plot 
is from him. He says, the Raja suspected some strong acts 
to be against him, and therefore he asks whether he could 
not buy them off; and obtain Mr. Hastings' favour by the 
payment of 200,000/.; that Mr. Markham’s opinion was 
that 200,000/. was not sufficient ; and that the next day ho 
offered 20,000/. more — in all 220,000/. This is the effect of 
it, as Mr. Markham learned from the conversation ; and he 
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was of opinion that it broke off — why? — because the 30 May mu. 
Nawab had learned that Mr. Hastings had not an intention 
of imposing these six lacs, or something to that effect. 

There is the account as it was understood at Benares, 
as Mr. Markham conceived it from the narrative he had 
received there. 

Now hear what reason the real man who was in the true 
secret gives for his not accepting it. Was it that the Itaja 
had drawn back, as Mr. Markham seems to imagine he had ; 
that, because he found he was not to be subject to six lacs, 
he withdrew his consent to the 220,000/.? No; quite the 
reverse. Mr. Hastings declares that it was he that re- llejociioii of 
jected it. It is not what Cheyt Sing says: it is not what Mr, 

Mr. Markham conceived upon the matter ; but Mr. Hastings iuss * 
tells you : — “ I rejected the offer of twenty lacs, with which 
the Raja would have compromised for his guilt, when it was 
too late.” lie refused to receive it. lie knows best what 
the motives of his own actions were. When it was too late ! 

Did he tell the person “You must pay a certain sum of 
money to buy yourself off,” and, having refused the offer he 
made, say, “ Come and make a better offer, or upon such a 
day I shall declare that your offers are inadmissible?” No 
such thing appears : and therefore lie, Mr. Hastings, refused 
200,000/. in the Company’s pressing exigencies; at the time 
when he was obliged, as he says, to rob, pilfer and steal, 
upon every part; at the time when he was giving, to buy 
asvsistance, 40,000/. to Mr. Sullivan in one morning, and 
distributing in other under jobs 27,000/. more. In that 
exigency, which he was brought to by his own extravagance 
and prodigality — in that exigency, 200,000/. had been a 
serious benefit, although arising from his villany : that he 
positively refused, because, says he, it came too late. 

Now the words “ too late ” must mean that there was a Pretended 
period in which, if he had made such an offer, it would have the^jclS> P 
been accepted. No such thing appears : not a trace upon your tlon * 
Minutes : not a trace in the correspondence of the Company. 

Why? Because no such thing happened. Mr. Hastings 
rejects, and refuses to permit him to buy himself off from 
this various and complicated tyranny. 

There is a curious thing very well worthy your Lordships' 
remark. Docs it appear any where in that correspondence 
— does it appear upon the testimony of Mr. Benn — does 
it appear upon the testimony of Mr. Markham — does it 
appear upon the testimony of any human being — that he had 

oc 2 
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30 May i 7 oi ever told Cheyt Sing with what sum he should be satisfied ? 

He never told it to him. Any way, there is evidence before 
you directly in proof that they did not know it. Not one 
person knew what his intention was when he refused this 
200 , 000 /. For when he met Mr. Markham when going up 
at Bhagulpore, Mr. Markham for the first time heard him 
mention the sum of 500,000/., and he was astonished and 
confounded at the magnitude of it. He tells you so himself. 
It does not appear that Cheyt Sing or the Kesidcnt, who 
ought to have been in his secrets upon such an occasion, if 
any such thing should be secret, ever knew what the terms 
were. lie was left to feel blindfold in the dark how much 
money could relieve him from these iniquitous intentions of 
Mr. Hastings ; and Mr. Hastings tells him that this offer 
comes too late, without ever telling him what it was he 
proposed to take from him. 

I go back again therefore to the laws, and I ask, was this 
a way of taking a fine; setting a man up to sale to all Ins 
enemies, intending to strip him of all that he has, and fixing 
an exorbitant fine without letting him know what it was ; 
refusing the offers that he had made, not because they were 
moderate or immoderate, but because too late ; and going up 
with a fixed design utterly to destroy him ? lie defends 
himself for his zeal to the AVazir in this manner, after he is 
proved to your Lordships by one attestation upon oath, and 
another formal one though not upon oath — that is, by Mr. 
Palmer and by Mr. Anderson, page 273 of the printed 
Minutes — [to have admitted that an offer had been made to 
him from the liaja of twenty lacs, as a retribution for his 
failure of engagements] ; — 

“ Therefore I rejected the offer of twenty lacks, with which the Rajah 
would have compromised for his guilt when it was too late.” 

That was probably in April, but certainly in May, because 
the conversation at Benares upon it happened in iMay, two 
months before he went up, and when the Company’s affairs 
were in the greatest distress. He refused the offer because it 
was too late; and this design he had formed long before : — 

Justifies a If 1 ever talked of selling the Company’s sovereignty over Benares 
to the Nabob of 0ude * ^ wus bllt in terrorem ; and no subsequent act of 
out to Cheyt mine warrants roc to have seriously intended it.”— “ If I ever threat- 
Sniff by Mr. ened”— always putting it hypothetically upon a matter which he has 
Hastings, solemnly got to be declared on an affidavit, and under a narrative 
deposed to upon oath “ If I ever threatened to dispossess the Rajah of 
liis territories, it is no more than what my predecessors, without rebuke 
from their superiors, or notice taken of the expression, had wished and 
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intended to have done to liis father, even when the Company had no 30 Mati 704 . 
pretensions to the sovereignty of the country. It is no more than such a 
legal act of sovereignty as his behaviour justified, and as I was justified 
in by the intentions of my predecessors. If I pretended to seize upon his 
forts, it was in full conviction that a dependant on the Company, gua- 
ranteed, maintained and protected in his country by the Company’s 
arms, had no occasion for forts, had no right to them, and could hold 
them for no other than suspected and rebellious purposes. None of the 
Company’s other zemindars are permitted to maintain them ; and even 
our ally, the Nabob of the Carnatic, has the Company’s troops in his 
garrisons. Policy and public safety absolutely require it. What state 
could exist that allowed its inferior members to hold forts and garrisons 
independent of tlie superior administration ? It is a solecism in govern- 
ment to suppose it.” 

This is in page 26 of the printed Minutes. 

Now, my Lords, first lie declares that this was done in 
terrorem ; that he never intended to execute this abominable 
act. Then tliink, my Lords, what terrors are hung by 
your Governor in India over the unhappy people that are 
subject to him and protected by British faith, if to extort 
money from them he holds out such terrors ; namely, the 
terror of delivering them bound, hand and foot, into the 
hands of their perfidious enemies — the terror of taking from 
them the forts in which their women are lodged, in which 
according to their notions their honour is lodged, in which is 
lodged all the wealth that they can save against an evil day 
to purchase off an enemy, agreeably to the settled principle 
and rule of the Gentu rule, agreeably to his duty, agreeably 
to his law, agreeably to his religion, agreeably to all his pre- 
judices. These forts Mr. Hastings intended to take, because 
he could hold them for no other than rebellious and sus- 
pected purposes. Now I will show your Lordships that itsiucon- 
tliis man, who has the horrible audacity to declare that, did with air. 
himself give him these very forts, put him in possession of 
them, confirm them unto him, and, when there was a dispute conduct, 
about the Nawab’s rights on one side and the Company’s on 
the other, did confirm them upon this man ! Give me these 
things, that you may have before your eyes the gross con- 
tradiction into which great rapacity and arbitrary power 
betray men. Thank God ! my Lords, men that are greatly 
guilty never are wise. They do not know how to order 
their defence, but in such a way that, when they attempt to 
escape in one way they, like the ghosts mentioned in the 
tragedy of Virgil — when they attempt to fly out, they [are 
sure to meet the spectre of some former defence which drives 
them back. Like the hero of the poet : — 

“ Quacunquc viam virtute pciivit, 

Successum dea (lira negat.” 
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ao May 1704. When he attempts to make his escape by one evasion,]* his 
contradiction stops him. If he attempts to escape at one 
door, there his criminal allegation of one kind stops him. If 
he attempts to escape at another, the facts and allegation for 
another wicked purpose stare him in the face. 

It is in page 1002 of the printed Minutes. You are to 
understand that it is an accusation made by Nundcomar 
against him. N undcomar made a great variety of accusations 
of other matters as well as of bribes. Mr. Hastings answers 
nothing to the bribes, but answers with the most punc- 
tilious exactness to every other part of the accusations — 
even to a palanquin. But read what 110’ says of these forts, 
which, he says, could be held for none but suspicious and 
rebellious purposes. We will read Nundcomar’s charge, and 
then Mr. Hastings’ answer: 

Extract “At tlie time Mr. Hastings was going to Benares he desired me to 

Jmiar’s UU " give him an account in writing of any lands which, though properly 
charge ro- belonging to the Subali of Bahar, might have come under the dominion 
fort^heUl* 10 IhiHvant Sing, that they might he recovered from his son. Rajah 
Cheit Sing. The pergunnas of Kora, Mungrora, and Bidjegur were 
exactly in this situation ; having been usurped by Bulwant Sing from 
the Subali of Bahar. I accordingly delivered to Mr. Hastings the 
account of them, from the entrance of the Company upon the Dewanny 
to the year ll/Jlof the Fussel era, stated at twenty-four lacks. Mr. 
Hastings said, '(live a copy of this to Roy ltadha Churn, that if Cheit 
Sing is backward in acknowledging this claim, ltadha Chum may answer 
and confute him/ Why Mr. Hastings, when be arrived at Benares and 
had called Rajah Cheit Sing before him, left these countries still in the 
Rajah’s usurpation, it remains with Mr. Hastings to explain.” 

This is the answer of Mr. Hastings to the charge of 
Nundcomar : — 

“ I recollect an information given by Nundcomar concerning the 
pretended usurpations made by the Rajah of Benares of the pergunnas 
of Kera, Mungrora, and Bidjegur.” 

Your Lordships will recollect that Bidjey Gur is one of 
those very forts which lie declares could not be held but for 
suspicious and rebellious purposes, on the province of Bahar, 
but at a much more distant period of time than Nundcomar 
has asserted. 

“ I do not recollect his mentioning it again when I set out for Benares ; 
neither did l ever intimate the subject either to Cheit Sing or his 
ministers, because I knew I could not support the claim ; anil to have 
made it and dropped it would have been in every sense dishonourable. 
Not that I passed by it with indifference or inattention. I took pains 
to investigate the foundation of this title, and recommended it to the 
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particular inquiry of Mr. Vansittart, who was the chief of Patna at the 30 Mat 179*. 
time in which I received the first intimation of it. The following letter 
and voucher which I received from him contain a complete state of this 
pretended usurpation.” 

These are only Mr. Hastings’ vouchers; but they answer ins admis- 
our purpose fully, to establish that his opinion was, that the theVinim of 
claim of the English Government upon these forts at that tothelorta 
time was totally unfounded, and that he did not even dare 
to mention it ; it was so absurd. And yet that is for this 
fort of Bidjcy Gur, the most considerable fort, and which 
you will afterwards hear enough of in this place, which is 
the place in which Chcyt Sing had deposited all the women 
of his family. That place and that fortress did Mr. Hastings 
himself give to this very man, deciding in his favour as a 
judge, upon an examination and upon an inquiry; and yet 
he declares that he had no right to them, and that he could 
not hold them but for wicked and rebellious purposes. 

But, my Lords, when he had held this language, he pur- 
posed to take away these forts; to destroy them; to root 
the man out of every receptacle, out of every place in which 
he could hide his head, to screen him from his rancour, 
revenge, avarice and malice. lie was resolved to have 
them, though [he had], upon the fullest conviction of his 
right, given them to this very man, and put him into the 
absolute possession of them. 

Did he, when Cheyt Sing, in 1775, was put in possession ntsaoqui- 
by the pattn, which contains an enumeration of the names of tiic gran/to 
all the places of which he was put in possession, and this 
among the rest — did he then say to the Council when he 
was moving it, — “ You are going to put forts into the mans 
hands to which he has no right, and which can be held only 
for rebellious and suspected purposes r” We shall refer to 
the place in which all the transactions are mentioned, in 
which Mr. Hastings took no one exception whatever against 
them. Nor, till he was resolved upon the destruction of this 
unhappy man, did he ever so much as mention them ; and 
then he finds that it is “ a solecism in government.” After 
quoting these noble examples of Suja-ud-Dowla, and the 
other persons that I mentioned to you, he says that some of 
his predecessors wished, without any pretensions to sove- 
reign authority, to get these things into their possession : — 

“and I was justified,” says he, “by the intentions of my 
predecessors.” 

Merciful God ! if anything could [surpass what he has 
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30 may 1704. said]* at the first, it is this. “ My predecessors, without any 
NatimTof title of sovereignty, without any right whatever, wished to 
get these into their power, and 1 therefore have a right 
to do what they wished to do ; and I am justified in it, 
not by the acts but by the intentions of my predecessors.” 
When these predecessors, he knows, had been reprobated by 
the Company for all parts of their proceedings; when he 
knows that he was sent there to introduce a better order, to 
put an end to this state of rapacity ; he says that, whatever 
his predecessors wished, however unjust and violent — a wish 
founded upon no sort of right or claim of sovereignty — “ that 
is enough for me, when I had the sovereignty in my hand, 
to do everything my wicked predecessors wished to do.” 
The enormities practised before, which the Company sent 
him to correct, they became a sacred standard to him. 
But he slips in the word “sovereignty” and forgets com- 
pact; because it is plain — and your Lordships must perceive 
it — that, wherever he uses the word “ sovereignty,” he uses 
it to destroy the authority of all compacts ; and, accordingly, 
in this very place before me, he declares that there is an 
invalidity in all compacts entered into in India, from the 
nature, state and constitution, of that empire. “ From the 
disorderly form of its govcrnmenl says he, “there is an 
invalidity in all compacts and treaties whatever.” “When 
they had no treaty with him, they wished,” says he, “ to rob 
him; now I, who have a treaty and call myself his sove- 
reign — I have a right to realise all their wishes.” 

But the fact is, that his predecessors never did propose to 
spwUnV"tiio turn out Bui want Siug, but to have the country transferred 
ofYiuiwanfc to them as it has been since transferred to the Company, 
sing. That is, that Bulwant Sing should pay his rents to the 

Company ; that they should be made the intervening party. 
Now he had not, nor could lie have, any such sovereignty as 
to supersede the agreement. His predecessors had no agree- 
ment with the man : they were negotiating with the Mogul, 
the sovereign of the country, about the transfer they actually 
did receive— a transfer of the sovereignty or superiority of 
Benares to them. There was no compact to hinder it ; but 
they were obliged to give it back again : and accordingly 
they did give it back again to Bulwant Sing, with a gua- 
rantee against the depredations of Suja-ud-Dowla. “ Now,” 
says he, “ what they wanted to do and wished to do, but 
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never succeeded in, I may do and ought to do of my own 30 Mat m*. 
will. Whatever Suja-ud-Dowla would have done as a fine, 

I will do. [I will] penetrate into his bosom, to ask what was 
latent in that tiger's breast to do. And then I consider 
which of my predecessors have done any act of rapacity — 
no, not what they have done, but what they intended to do, 
what they wished to do — and that I have a right to realise/' 

This is the doctrine upon which he went, and upon which, 
without accuser, without judge, without inquiry, he resolved 
to lay a fine of .500,000/. upon Cheyt Sing ! 

But, to prove that he intended to be strict in it, he has 
laid down another very extraordinary doctrine here. He 
has laid it down as a standard of corruption, that, when a trine or cor» 
man uses threats of violence and declares that he means to rup 10Tl * 
take a certain large sum of money, if lie takes anything less 
it is a proof of corruption ; — “ and therefore/' says he, “ I 
have shown by this testimony that I never intended to com- 
municate with him, or to take less than the 500,000/., which 
in my own mind, without judge, jury, or inquiry into the 
nature of the crime or the circumstances of it, I was resolved 
to exact. And/’ says he, 

“ I shall make my last and solemn appeal to the breast of every man 
who shall read this, — whether it is likely or morally possible that 1 
should have tied down my own future conduct to so decided a process 
and series of acts, if 1 had secretly intended to threaten or to use a 
degree of violence, for no other [purpose] than to draw from the object 
of it a mercenary atonement for my own private emolument, and suffer 
all this tumult to terminate in an ostensible and unsubstantial submis- 
sion to the authority which l represented.” 

Contrast that with what you have just heard : — “ If I ever 
talked of selling the Company's sovereignty to the Nawab statements, 
of Oude, it was only in terror cm, !* Then after he says, he 
never held out anything in terrorem , but what he meant to 
execute. He there tells you directly, in the face and teeth 
of that, that he did it in terrorem. But we will show you 
afterwards that he reserved to himself a power of acting pro 
re natd . He declares that he would compound or not, just 
as answered his purposes upon this occasion : — 

tf< And, therefore/’ he says, “ I deny that the design of exacting a 
penalty from the Rajah Cheit Sing for his contumacious behaviour 
[was either 4 wicked * or e perfidious/ as is stated in the charge]. I 
admit that I did not enter it on the consultations, because it was not 
necessary. Even this plan itself of the fine was not a fixed plan, hut 
to be regulated by circumstances, both as to the substantial execution 
of it and the mode.” 

Now, here is a man who has given it in a sworn narrative 
that he did not intend to have a farthing less. Why? 
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3omayi7Mu u Because I should have menaced and done as in former 
times has been done — made great and violent demands, 
which 1 reduce afterwards for my own corrupt purposes.” 
Yet he immediately afterwards tells you, in the course of the 
same defence, in another paper, that he had no fixed plan ; 
that he did not know whether he should exact a fine at all — 
which is the substantial part of it — or what should be his 
mode of executing it. Then what shall we say to this man, 
who declares that he will think it a proof of corruption, if 
he dpes not exact to the full amount of what he has threat- 
ened, and, at the same time, finding that stuck hard upon 
him as a proof of cruelty and perfidy, declares he had no 
such intention at all? Here is a man putting up another to 
sale — putting a man to ransom himself, without stating from 
what evil lie is to ransom himself ; declaring he had a purpose 
in his mind of making him pay 500,000/., which he commu- 
nicated to no human being at the time, and when he himself 
declares that he never seriously intended it, that he kept it 
in reserve whether he should do it or not; that is, whether 
he should sell him to the Nawab of Oude, whether he should 
take his forts and castles and pillage him of all he had, whe- 
ther he should raise 500,000/. upon him, whether he should 
accept the 220,000 /. offered — which, by the way, we never 
knew of till long after the transaction — whether he should 
do any or all these things. He went up, by his own account, 
to Benares, without having resolved anything upon this 
subject in his mind. 

tiisunjnsti* Wc have therefore here a magistrate and a judge going to 
of pnHxvci* exact h fine for delinquency, never calling upon the dclin- 
c&SSsiiig. ( l uent > »evcr stating what was his offence, nor the punish- 
ment with which lie was threatened, nor telling it to any 
creature, declaring to you that, if he had intended to take one 
shilling less, it would be a proof of his corruption ; and yet, 
when he was [apprehensive] that that, which he would call 
a proof of his incorruptness, might with other people pass 
for a proof of his tyranny and oppression, he then falls 
back and declares, “ 1 had no such intention at all ! ” 

It is impossible that your Lordships, judging by any rule 
of the law of nations, by any rule of the law of nature — 
judging by the Mohammedan law, by the Gentu law, by the 
law that is written by God in the breasts of every one of us, 
should possibly think that such a proceeding was justifiable 
at all; especially when you find that man, at one time, 
accusing this person of rebellion — and for rebellion that 
might have been a just and perhaps a proper punishment — 
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but [at another time], acquitting him of rebellion, and so May mi, 
declaring that it was for contumacy only ; and then coming 
with the rebellion afterwards, as a proof that he was justified 
iii these acts. 

Now I will assume the hypothesis that he knew there was Subsequent 
a rebellion ; that there was sufficient proof of it. He has no justilU -ii- 
nO right to come afterwards and to declare that he acted in acts." 
consequence of that rebellion, when he declared that he 
never knew anything of this rebellious purpose, till after the 
real rebellion had broken out ; — “ and then,” says he, “ I knew 
it.” To that I answer, and your Lordships will every one 
of you answer, to what is obvious in it, — “ You shall not, by 
a subsequent discovery of rebellion which you did not know, 
justify your acting upon a rebellion which you did not 
know, and had no document to prove, and which you did not 
believe yourself, as you have expressly told us here.” There- 
fore, if the conspiracy which he falsely and groundlessly im- 
putes to Chcyt Sing — if that wild scheme of extirpating the 
English out of India, which he imputes to him, had existed, 
think what a miserable circumstance we stand in as prose- 
cutors and your Lordships as judges, if we admit that what 
a man discovers afterwards shall be made a justification by 
him of antecedent acts, founded upon the existence of what 
he had no sort of proof or knowledge or belief of; —for he 
declares he had no belief of it. Having formed all these 
infernal plots in his mind, uncertain which of them he should 
execute, uncertain whether he should deliver him up to his 
enemy, uncertain whether he should not take and pillage his 
forts, uncertain what sum of money lie should take from 
him, he goes up into the country : but first he desires a 
delegation. 

My Lords, we have asserted in our Charge that that niopai <ide- 
delegation and division of power, settled by him — for he power. ° f 
was the majority in the Council, and Mr. Wilder was or 
could be nothing; his consent or dissent not signifying a 
farthing — [was illegal]. He gives to himself powers which 
the Act of Parliament did not give him. He went up to 
Benares with an illegal commission, civil and military. And 
to show [this], I shall beg leave to read the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament. I shall show what the creature ought 
to be, by showing the law of the creator ; what the legis- 
lature of Great Britain meant that Governor Hastings should 
be, not what he was. Tt is the [statute 1 3 Geo. III. cap. 03], 
soe< 7. 
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“ And for the better management of the said United Company's 
affairs in India, be it further enacted that, for the government of the 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, there shall be appointed a 
Governor General and four Counsellors ; and that the whole civil and 
military government of the said Presidency, and also the ordering, 
management and government, of all the territorial acquisitions and 
revenues in the kingdoms of Bengal, Baliar and Orissa, shall be and are 
hereby vested in the said Governor General and Council of the Presi- 
dency of Fort William in Bengal.” 

Now, wc do deny that there is there contained, or can be 
contained, in any delegated power which is given to a whole 
body of people, a power of dividing by agreement that whole 
unity into two parts, each of which shall be a unity. We 
shall now read the pretended agreement between him and 
Mr. Wilder, that lie, Mr. Hastings, should have every 
power, civil and military, in the upper provinces, and that 
Mr. Whelcr should have them all in the lower provinces. 
And, to show you that it is impossible that such an agree- 
ment should be made, wc must suppose, in the nature of 
things, a possibility of divisions of opinion : we suppose that 
no councillor has his power when he is not present. A ma- 
jority supposes a body : you cannot suppose that they can 
be divided and separated ; the whole body giving and distri- 
buting the powers that belong to the whole to a part of 
it. There is no such instance in law. There is no such 
instance in policy. It is a direct contradiction, and absolutely 
impossible ; and you will see, by the agreement that they 
made to support each other, that they were themselves con- 
scious of the absolute illegality of this proceeding. I shall 
give your Lordships good reasons afterwards. Here are the 
credentials given to the Governor General. 

After giving himself the complete power of the whole 
Council, he makes this defeasance in favour of Mr. Whelcr : — 

“ Hie Governor General delivers in the following minute. — In my 
minute which l laid before the court on the 21st of May, I expressed the 
satisfaction with which I could at this juncture leave the Presidency, 
from the mutual confidence which was happily established between 
Mr. Whelcr and me. 1 now readily repeat that sentiment, and observe 
with pleasure that Mr. Wheler confirms it. Before my departure, it is 
probable that we shall in concert have provided at the Board for almost 
every important circumstance that can eventually happen during my ab- 
sence ; but if any should occur for which no previous provision shall 
have been made in the resolution of the Board, Mr. Wheler may act 
with immediate decision, and with the fullest confidence of my support, 
in all such emergencies, as well as in conducting the ordinary business of 
the Presidency, and in general in all matters of this Government, except- 
ing those which may specially or generally be entrusted to me. Mr. Whe- 
lcr during my absence may consider himself as possessed of the full 
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powers of the Governor General and Council of this Government, as in 30 Mat 1794. 

effect he is by the constitution ; and he may be assured that, so far as 

my sanction and concurrence shall be, or be deemed, necessary to the 
confirmation of his measures, he shall receive them.” 

Now, here is a compact of iniquity between these two 
duumvirs. Each gives to the other the full, complete and 
perfect, powers of the Government ; and in order to secure 
themselves against any evil that can happen, they mutually 
engage to ratify each other’s powers : and that is a compact 
of iniquity that neither is nor can be [legally] made under 
the circumstances. It is impossible. You might suppose, if 
a great body of the Council were there, that they might 
delegate one of them to a distant part, with full powers; but 
the part that remains behind must have the whole powers. 

The whole powers were given to Mr. Wheler, and he takes a 
grossly illegal commission ; and they have endeavoured by a 
compact of iniquity to bear each other out in it. 

They say this is not illegal, because, they say, Lord Corn- 
wallis has had such a deputation. I must first beg leave to waiiis. A 
observe, that no man can justify himself in doing any illegal 
act — can justify any act, upon some other act which another 
man shall do subsequently to liis act; because it may be done 
in consequence of his bad example. All men justify their 
acts in two ways; one upon the law — upon the right so 
to do ; the other upon example, indicating that right and 
corresponding with it. But can any man justify his act, 
because ten or a dozen years after another man has done the 
same thing which he did at that time ? Good God Almighty ! 
was there ever heard such a thing ? Suppose Lord Cornwallis 
has done wrong ; — suppose Lord Cornwallis has acted 
illegally ; — docs that clear him ? On the contrary, it aggra- 
vates his offence ; because he has given an example of a 
corrupt and an illegal conduct to be followed by others. 

But Lord Cornwallis, if he had preceded instead of following 
him, [would not have] furnished a justification. There is no 
resemblance in the case. Lord Cornwallis does not hold his 
Government by the Act of 1773, but by a particular, special, 

Act made afterwards; and therefore to justify what is done 
under one set of powers by another set of powers, is the most 
wild scheme ever thought about. 

Lord Cornwallis was going to a war : lie had two charac- ^ inappii- 
ters, Governor and Commander-in-Chief; and yet the the ease of 
legislature was sensible of the doubtful validity of a”i£i. Hast ' 
Governor General’s carrying with him the whole powers of 
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so Mat 1704 . the Council* when he was legally Commander-in-Chief as 
well as Governor. Whereas Mr. Hastings was not Com- 
mander-in-Chief at all, though lie had at the same time 
assumed the power of Commander-in-Chief. Hut Lord 
Cornwallis was Commander-in-Chief, going to a great war, 
where he might have occasion to treat with the country 
powers ; and yet, so doubtful were the legislature, notwith- 
standing the largeness of his powers, which were of a differ- 
ent nature from those given to Mr. Hastings, that they 
passed a special act to confirm that delegation, and giving 
him a power to act agreeably to it. So that we do contend 
that Mr. Hastings had no right to assume the character of 
Commander-in-Chief at all. He was no military man. He 
had no right to it. He was not appointed by the Company 
to it ; but what he took was a gross usurpation. He had no 
right, if the whole powers of Government were vested in 
him, and he carried himself and his Council on his horse, as 

it is said boasted that he had carried himself and his 

Council upon his horse : — if Mr. Hastings had his Council 
on his crupper, he could not have given larger powers to 
himself and Mr. Wlieler. For if Lord Cornwallis, for 
instance, carried with him the power of Commander-in- 
Chief, and to conclude treaties with all the native powers, 
could he have left a Council behind him in Calcutta, with 
the same powers, and who might have concluded treaties of 
peace, in direct contradiction to those in which he was 
engaged? Therefore, I contend that this partition of power, 
which supposes an integral power in each councillor, is a 
monster that cannot exist. They felt that so strongly, that 
they were obliged to have recourse to the most foolish and 
absurd stratagem that ever was ; which was, that they entered 
into a compact to bear out each other in whatever they did. 

I am to remark to your Lordships, what has been sug- 
gested to me, that to legalise Lord Cornwallis’s delegation, 
ho was made Commander-in-Chief, as w r ell as Governor 
General, by the Act, and that similar powers were given to 
him in all cases. So that here, if Mr. Hastings could quote 
an Act which gave him a power that this Act did not give to 
the Governor General and Council, had that Council that he 
left behind him a power to make another Commander-in- 
Chief, and make another treaty ? No; this monster will not 
pica of con- do. And that very monster is the thing here stated by 
wrged by Mr. Wheler and Mr. Hastings. They say, “ it was convc- 
Mr.Haui- n j en j. f or me do so.” I answer, no delegated power has a 
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right to supersede the law and the principle of their own somaytto*. 
appointment, upon their idea of convenience. But what 
was the convenience ? There was no one Y>rofessed object nstaiae- 
upon which Mr. Hastings went up to Benares that might hood * 
not as well have been done in Calcutta, other than this — 
that he would have been obliged to enter some part of his 
proceedings upon the consultations, whether he would or 
not. Had he a mind to negotiate with the Wazir ? He had 
a Resident in his court: the Wazir had a Resident in liis 
court. They had made solemn treaties before, without any 
Governor General carrying up a delegation of civil and 
military power. If it had been his object to break treaties, 
he might have broken them below, as he did the treaty of 
Chunar. Is there any article in the treaty of Chunar that 
he might not have made as well at Calcutta? Is there an 
article that he broke — for he broke them all — that he could 
not have broken at Calcutta ? So that, whether pledging or 
breaking the faith of the Company, he might have pledged 
or broken it without ever stirring from the Presidency. I can 
conceive of a necessity so urgent as to supersede all laws, 
but I cannot conceive of a necessity that can make two 
Governors General with all the mutual powers. 

If he had a mind, for instance, to make Cheyt Sing pay a 
fine, as he called it, of five lacs, could not he make him do 
that at Calcutta ? lie had contrived to make him pay all 
the extra demands upon him. He knew that he could send 
Colonel Camac or somebody else there, with a body of 
troops, to enforce payment, and make him pay the charges. 

Why did he go to try experiments there in bis own person ? 

For this plain reason; because he might put such sums in 
his own pocket as he thought fit. It was not, and could not 
be, for any other purpose ; and I defy the wit of man to find 
out any other way. Says he, “ Cheyt Sing might have 
resisted if I were not there, and might have fled with this 
money, or might have raised a rebellion to prevent paying 
it.” Why did you not then send an army there? I ask 
this; — whether, for the exaction of a great sum of money — 
justly or unjustly — Mr. Markham, with an army under the 
command of Colonel Popham, or Mr. Fowke, or any other 
Resident, were not much more likely to get that money than 
Mr. Hastings without any army at all ? Therefore no ne- 
cessity could exist for it. If he had an idea of the necessity 
of his presence there, he took the worst measures possible ; 
for his own presence and his own conduct were the very 
cause of his being defeated in this matter. 
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Then I find this man, thus armed with this illegal com- 
mission, undertaking an enterprise which lie has since said was 
perilous, which proved to be perilous, and in which the exist- 
ence of the British empire might have been ruined, as he has 
told us himself. That talisman which was the charm which 
kept all India in order — that kept under the government of 
a few Englishmen great, mighty and warlike, nations, would 
have been [broken], as I believe in my conscience, if he had 
been killed, or any other Governor General good or bad : 
infinite mischiefs would have happened. He went and put 
himself into the way of that danger, without any armed 
force worth mentioning at all, at the same time that he 
stated that Cheyt Sing had an immense armed force. When 
lie demanded of him 2,000 cavalry, did he not suppose that 
he did keep an immense force? And did he [not], with 
four companies of sepoys poorly armed, no way provided, go 
to invade that country, and to force from that sovereign a 
sum of money which lie had reason to think he would resist 
[the exaction of], and hazard his own being and the being of 
all his people to avoid [paying]? But says he, “ I did not 
imagine he intended to go into rebellion.” Then why hot 
order him quietly from Calcutta to do it ? “ I did not ima- 

gine him going into rebellion, and therefore went unarmed.” 
Then your presence was not necessary. 

What did you do when you got there ? Says he , — “ I 
was alarmed ; I found he surrounded my budgerow with 
two thousand men. That indicated an hostile disposition.” 
Well, if he did, what precaution did you take against him? 
“ Why, none.” Then you are either a madman, a fool, or a 
determined declarer of falsehoods. Either you thought there 
was no danger and did not provide for it ; or, if there was, 
you are the worst of all governors, the most improvident 
of your person, the most improvident of your officers, the 
most improvident of your country’s honour, for going into 
the jaws of danger — for going with a weak force to provoke 
a man. Was the demand of 500,000/. not a thing likely to 
irritate a man, and likely to create resistance ? Why, he 
declares it was. Mr. Markham and he had a discourse upon 
that subject. They agree to arrest him, because they thought 
the enforcing a violent demand might have caused him to fly 
to his forts, and a rebellion to arise in the country. Then 
he did know there was danger, as he was going to do a 
violent act ; and yet, knowing all that, he sent one unarmed 
Resident to give the orders, and four unarmed companies of 
sepoys to support him. He provokes the people : he goads 
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them with every kind of insult added to every kind of injury; 30 Mayi704 4 
and then he says, “ I did not expect resistance/* Why, you 
did expect i*esistance, or you would not have seized the 
Raja. Then, if you did, what means were taken to secure 
him ? None : he had four unarmed companies of sepoys 
only there. Then, [says he], “ I did not think it a disgrace TMsgraro in- 
to arrest him.” Wc have proved, that to imprison a person ci??vt K 1 
who stood in the situation of a prince, or even in a much byhisarrc8t * 
lower situation, is the highest dishonour and disgrace; and 
that he stated — and Mr. Hastings never denied it — that it 
would make him utterly unfit to execute his government ever 
after. 

But there is a worse thing than all this, the wanton playing 
with the safety and being of* the Company to exact sums of 
money from him, which is this : — who did he proj^osc, when Appoint- 
he imprisoned this man, to put to succeed him ? A naib is “Saif 
a deputy; but when the principal is superseded and the 8in ® asno,l)# 
deputy put up, the principal is reduced to a pensioner, and 
the whole power is in the naib. Who is that power in ? 

Cheyt Sing told him, when he approached, that he was full 
of dread, that he was full of suspicions, of a person called 
Oossan Sing. Oossan Sing was a remote relation of the 
family. Mr. Hastings declared that the Raja expressed his 
dread of Oossan Sing. In a paper read to Mr. Markham, 
he declares he knew of Mr. Hastings’ design entirely to 
supersede him, and to make this man his naib. Mr. Hastings 
does not deny it. He only says, that he does not intermeddle. 

With the pride and haughtiness and insolence ‘that distin- 
guish tyrants — not every tyrant, but some tyrants — he 
says, “ I do not meddle with your family quarrels.” And 
the moment Cheyt Sing is arrested, to show that his pro- 
phetic soul spoke truly, Mr. Hastings appoints this very man 
to be his master. Who is this man? We are told by Mr. ^JSter* 1 
Markham's evidence here that he was a man who had dis- ofoXsaS 
honoured liis family; that he was the adulterer of his mother; Slug * 
that he was the disgrace of his house ; that he was a person 
he could not trust : and Mr. Hastings, in giving Mr. Mark- 
ham a large power to appoint naibs afterwards, expressly 
excepts this Oossan Sing from all trusts whatever, as a 
person totally unworthy of all trust. And yet this Oossan 
Sing, the disgrace and calamity of his family, and the dis- 
honour of his house, the adulterer, as he is charged to be> 
with his mother — persons have caused Mr. Hastings and 
those— God forgive them !— who have followed him to doubt 
vor, iv. r> D 
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so May 1794. whether or no he was the true and legitimate offspring of 
his father — this very man was appointed, with this wicked 
and flagitious character, who was his particular enemy, to 
heighten his disgrace, to embitter his ruin, to make destruc- 
tion itself dishonourable as well as destructive. Thus, when 
he imprisoned him, in the face of his subjects and in the face 
of India, he puts in his place, to supply it while he is im- 
prisoned, no term being fixed for his imprisonment, this 
person, this disgrace of his house, this person whom Mr. 
Hastings knew to be deserving of no trust whatever, this 
person whom Mr. Hastings kept on purpose to frighten him, 
and whom he was obliged to depose on account of his mis- 
conduct, almost as soon as he named him, and to exclude him 
by name from all principal trust in that country. This was 
the very person lie appointed to succeed him ! We have 
heard of much tyranny, avarice and insult, in the world ; 
but such an instance of tyranny, avarice and insult, was 
never known. 

But did Mr. Hastings tell him, when he had imprisoned 
him, what he was to do ? No such thing. He did not tell 
him, “ Give met 500,000/. and then you are safe.” lie never 
made any demand upon him. He imprisoned him before he 
Formal made any demand upon him. lie exhibited a regular charge, 
digested into heads. When this charge was made to him, 
ctoyt sing. ^ ie ca ^ e( l on him, in a dilatory, irregular, way of proceeding, 
for an answer. In that day, the man* under every difficulty 
and every distress, makes as exact, punctilious, an answer as 
could have been made to articles of impeachment in this 
House, to every one particular of the charge. 

Order of Observe, my Bords, the order of the proceedings. Tie 
adoptedby 3 had determined to ruin him : he had determined to take his 
iug8. Ilast " f° r l s : k c tended to put- the dishonour of liis family, and 
the disgrace and calamity of his country, to govern in his 
stead. To make gall itself more bitter, to make ruin more 
ruinous, to make disgtace more infamous, he put this man 
into that situation ; and then, when he had done that, did he 
tell him, “You have to buy yourself out of this man’s 
hands ?” No! “You are a prisoner : deliver up all your 
accountants, all your clerks, all the persons who know any- 
thing of your treasures ; and write to your kelledars, with 
whom your women and your treasures and honour are 
lodged, that they shall deliver them up to such as I shall 
name/' When they added insult to insult, brutality to 
brutality, and when he retreated to the only refuge of the 
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afflicted and distressed, to make his prayer to Ills God and so May 1794. 
our God, to make his last refuge — a vile chobdar comes to 
insult him when in that situation. 

His subjects, who were alarmed at his imprisonment, who Justifiable 
felt for a beloved sovereign that loyalty which we should on 1 lu* part 
all feel if our sovereign was so treated, whether a principal siug»« yt 
sovereign, as His Majesty is here, or a subordinate sovereign, 1>c °b Ic * 
as in another part of the world — upon principles such as 
these, what man with a spark of loyalty in his breast, what 
man regardful of the honour of his country, when he saw his 
sovereign imprisoned, and the other notoriously known to be 
appointed naib [could be a patient witness of such wrongs]?* 

— what shall we say ? — they rose to do what we ought to 
have done ; what all those who love their country, who 
love their liberty, who love their laws, who love their pro- 
perty, who love their sovereign, would have done on such an 
occasion. They looked on him as their sovereign. They 
saw nothing above him. They saw a name, a phantom, a 
thing of tyranny, come, without the least force in the world, 
to do the most violent and oppressive acts. This is a 
tyranny to which when men come with great armies, the 
power is a justification for submission ; but when it does 
happen that a something of an unseen tyrant, with four 
miserable companies of sepoys, comes to execute all the horri- 
ble things that we have mentioned, then the spirits of men 
are roused ; and that country raised itself in rebellion, as it 
ought to have raised itself in rebellion. Because every 
writer on the law of nations — every man that has wrote, or 
thought, or felt, upon the affairs of government, must write, 
know, think and feel, that a people so cruelly scourged 
and oppressed, both in the person of their chief and in 
their own persons, and menaced with all the horrible con- 
sequences which we shall show you followed, [were jus- 
tified in their resistance].* They arose, and a short but 
bloody war followed. 

We charge then this prisoner at your bar with the murder Responsi- 
of our sepoys, whom he sent unarmed to such a dangerous iiastings^or 
enterprise. We charge him with the blood of every man orthc Urder 
that was shed in that place ; and we call him, as we have se P°y* 
called him, a tyrant, an oppressor and a murderer, in the 
largest and fullest sense of the words, because be was the 
cause of the murder of our English officers and sepoys, whom 
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so Hat i794. he sent unarmed, without letting them know the danger 
they were in by the violence of his transactions. He for- 
feited and sacrificed every one of their lives, as well as the 
lives of the innocent people of the country, whom he forced 
by this tyranny to do an act of duty, of obedience and affec- 
tion, which all good subjects owe to every just sovereign. 
These are the iniquities we charge upon him. 

It is too absurd, but I will let your Lordships see upon 
what evidence, upon what ways and means, these people pro- 
ceed. You know how they themselves desire to be treated, 
niogai ex- and you will see how differently they suffered that man to 
arbitrary be tried. This man gave his answer: says he, — “ You are 
EM. upon the spot. It is happy for me. You can now inquire/' 
ings. No . no t a word of inquiry. lie calls his answer [presump- 
tuous], though it is humble in the extreme. If there is any- 
thing faulty in this answer, it is the extreme humility and 
submission of it. If there was anything faulty when he 
met him in the boat, it was his extreme humility and sub- 
mission. It is plain he would have almost submitted to any- 
thing. It is plain he offered 220,000/. to redeem himself 
from greater suffering. No man going into rebellion would 
offer 220,000/. of the treasures for maintaining that rebellion. 
No Government which was conscious of that rebellion would 
desire any man to arm and discipline 2,000 horse. No ; the 
thing was resolved before. The plot was finished. That 
business was struck : and then, to crown the whole of their 
case, a charge [is brought forward]* which lie ought to have 
made at first ; and when lie makes his defence, which was a 
clear, natural, easy, defence, denying some parts of the 
charge, evading and apologising for others, and desiring the 
whole to be inquired into, — “ No ; ” says he, “ that won't do, 
because I have arbitrary power." 

I admit that, if his will is the law, he may take the charge 
before punishment, or punishment before the charge, or may 
make no charge at all. If his will is the law, all I have been 
saying is nothing. He may take every man's money — 
dishonour his wives — put the adulterer of his family over 
him. But I have endeavoured to let your Lordships see 
that in no country upon earth is the will of a despot law. 
It may be a wicked, flagitious, tyrannical, act, but in no 
country is it law. 

It is stated in the Hedaya what is the duty of a sove- 
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reign, and what, I believe, has been almost invariably prac- so mat 1794. 
tised in that country — that, wherever suspicion of rebellion Law^nhe 
or a rebellion has been, the persons have been first admon- 
ished to return to (heir duty. This man has never been rebellion, 
proved to be guilty of any rebellion at all. Ilis rebellion was 
no other than an escape. He made an early submission. This 
law commands persons, while at the same time it docs not 
tie their hands from acting with warm vigour and decision 
against rebels — it orders them to remove the cause, and to 
put an end to the misunderstanding, and to save the effusion 
of blood : a wise, proper and provident, law, which is, or 
ought to be, the law in all countries, and was the law in that 
country, before this poor unfortunate man was driven to fly, 
and his subjects to revolt. The very day after, by message after Renewed 
message, he endeavours to reconcile this cruel tyrant to him. submission 

No; you have shed the blood of Knglishmen, and never 
will 1 be reconciled to you at all.” And he gives the reason Sing, 
of such an infernal [determination], which must make tyranny 
the very foundation of our government. 

I do not say here upon what occasion people may or may 
not resist; but surely, if ever then; was an occasion on which 
people, from every tic of love to their sovereign and regard 
to their country, might take up arms, it was this. And it 
must excite them to see a tyrant violent in his demands and 
weak in his power. The man made every offer of submis- 
sion before war. He was in prison : he never refused or 
denied him anything. lie had laid his turban in his lap 
three times. He delivered his life into his power ; and at the 
very time of this he might have cut him off completely. 

Instead of that he flies. His subjects throng round him, 
and defend him as long as they arc able. I do say that he 
ought to have beard him before — that he ought to have 
heard him after. He ought not to have made a rebellion, 
lie ought to have listened to terms, and to have avoided the 
horrid effusion of human blood, aud the utter destruction 
which we shall show you followed in that country. 

I forgot a thing which will show in what manner they try 
people, to what peril the lives and fortunes of men are 
subjected in that country. It is in the printed Minutes, 
page 1608. And this they have given as subsequent proof— 
agreeably always to the retrograde order they have esta- 
blished in a court of justice — as subsequent proof of rebellion 
upon this occasion. 

“ To the Honourable Warren Hastings. Sir, — About the month of Mr. Bal- 
November last, I communicated to Mr. Markham the substance of a four ’ 8 re P° rf 
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80 Mat 1794. conversation said to have passed between Rajah Cheit Sing and Saadat 
of an^ed Ali > and which was repeated to me by a person in whom I had some 
treasonable confidence. 'Hie mode of communicating this intelligence to you 1 left 
conversation entirely to Mr. Markham. In this conversation, which was private, the 
Ch('yt°SinK Rajah and Saadat Ali were said to have talked of Hyder Ally’s victory 
ami' Saadat over Colonel llaillie’s detachment ; to have agreed that they ought to 
seize this opportunity of consulting their own interest, and to have deter- 
mined to watch the success of llyder’s arms. Some days after this 
conversation was said to have happened, 1 was informed by the same 
person that the Rajah had received a message from one of tlie Begums 
at hyzabad — I think it was from Hujali Dowlah’s widow — advising him 
not to comply with the demands of Government, and encouraging him 
to evpect support in case of his resisting. This also I believe I com- 
municated to Mr. Markham; but not being perfectly certain, I now 
think it my duty to remove the possibility of your remaining unac- 
quainted with a circumstance which may not be unconnected with the 
present conduct of the Rajah.” 

Here is, through Mr. Markham, which is a second-hand 
testimony, given by Mr. Balfour — and it is dated the 28th 
of August, 1781, from Lucknow — a testimony of something 
that lie had told Mr. Markham some time before. * Now' let 
us see when Mr. Markham communicated this, which is long 
after this transaction. “ I communicated/' he says, “in the 
month of November last” — this being August — “ the sub- 
stance of a conversation said” — observe said ; not a convert 
sation that had passed to his knowledge or recollection, or 
that any one said did really pass, but only this informant 
said that such a conversation had passed — “and which was 
reported to me by a person in whom I had some confidence.” 
This conversation which was said to have happened — only 
said to have happened — was reported to him by a person 
whom he won’t name, but in whom he had some confidence. 
So that this communication from an anonymous person .in 
whom he had put some confidence, who only reports to him 
what was said by somebody else, was the mode of commu- 
nicating the intelligence — to be left entirely to Mr. Markham 
— in this conversation, which was private, of the Raja and 
Saadat Ali, who w T erc said to have talked of Hyder Ali's vic- 
tory over Colonel Bail lie’s detachment, to have agreed that 
they ought to seize the opportunity of consulting their own 
intei’est, and to have determined to watch the success of 
Hyder’s arms. “ Some days after this conversation was said 
to have happened ” — your Lordships observe always was said 
Treasonable to have happened — “ I was informed by the same person that 
aik^Tio the Raja had received a message from one of the Begums 
despatched at Fyzabad — I think it was from Suja-ul-Dowla's widow — 
Kim. advising him not to comply with the demands of Govern- 
ment, and encouraging him to expect support in case of his 
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resisting. This also, I believe, I communicated to Mr. Mark- so may im. 
ham, but not being perfectly certain, I now think it my duty 
to remove the possibility of your remaining unacquainted 
with a circumstance which may not be unconnected with the 
private conduct of the Rajah.” 

Here is a man that comes with an information long after 
the fact [deposed to],* describing a conversation that he had 
with Mr. Markham ; no letter of Mr. Markham’s ever ap- 
pearing [to show] that he had communicated any such thing 
to Mr. Hastings. Indeed, why he did not must appear very wio nature 
obvious to your Lordships ; for a more contemptible, ridi- ports. rt ’ 
culous and absurd, story never was. Does Mr. Balfour 
come forward and tell him who this informant was? Not a 
word. Does he say, “He was an informant whom I dare 
not tell, upon account of his great consequence and the great 
confidence I had in him?” No. “ J have some confi- 
dence in him.” And [upon this evidence of aj* reporter of 
what another is said to have said, Mr. Hastings and his 
Counsel have thought proper to lay weight, to prove that 
the Raja had designed a rebellion which Mr. Hastings 
declared lie did not believe that he had designed. 

But then, as they have done with regard to that arbitrary 
power, after it had been vomited out in one place they take 
it up in another : here it.comes again. After lie had declared 
that there was no rebellion intended and that he did not 
believe it, they declare that Mr. Markham had an information, 

Which if he had communicated to Mr.* Hastings, Mr. Hast- 
ings might have believed it. Good God Almighty ! when 
you have heard the discussion here — when you see the 
circumstances, the principles, upon which this man is tried, 
what do you think of the principles upon which people in 
power in that country arc disposed to disgrace and ruin people ? 

This Mr. Balfour is in Europe, I believe. IIow comes it lie 
is not produced by these people, to tell who and what his Omission 
authority was, and what he knows of that transaction ? They ofolmS 1 
have never produced him; but have thought fit to rely Bain>ur lr * 
upon this miserable, beggarly, horrible, circumstance, the 
very production of which is a crime, — that any man should 
produce that as evidence to ruin any man. And when you 
ask who this Mr. Balfour is? — he is a person who writes 
from Lucknow, in the country in which, under the pie- m 

tended name of a military collector, he was desolating the 
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province of Kohilcund, which once was the garden of the 
world. Let him show you how lie came to be a military 
collector at all ; and let him, from the depth of that horrible 
system, cease to go and give such ridiculous, contemptible, 
evidence as this. See what this evidence of Mr. Balfour is. 
Your Lordships have it in page 1608 of your Minutes. And 
yet, if there is such a piece of evidence existing in the worlds 
I shall admit that there is not one word we have said that 
your Lordships ought to attend to. 

Then, having disposed of Cheyt Sing in the manner we 
have heard of, let us see what he does. The man himself is 
punished: the 500,000/. is not got. He flies the country. 
He carries away his treasures. His forts arc all taken, or 
much the major part of his forts taken. There is nothing 
found in them. lie is gone; and the report of the country 

is, and it is so stated by Mr. Hastings, and so upon your 
Minutes, that he carried away with him in gold and silver 
about 400,000/. So that 400,000/. was totally lost, even as ail 
object of plunder to the* Company. Mr. Hastings lost his 
favourite object of plunder by his cruelty and violence ; for, 
if he had listened to Cheyt Sing afterwards ; if he had com- 
promised with him before, when he offered the 220,000/., and 
said, “ Give me move ; 99 if he had compromised with him when 
he went up ; if he had told him what the demand was ; if, after 
the rebellion had broken out, he had demanded and exacted 
a fine from him, you would not have had carried out of yoijr 
provinces 400,000/. by Cheyt Sing in his flight — to be robbed, 
as wc know he has since been robbed of it, by the Mahrattas 
and various others. 

But, says he, the British Government is kept up in such a 
way, that if a man once draws his sword he is never to be 
forgiven. You never are to forgive any man that lias ever 
killed any one English soldier. You are implacable and 
resentful ; and there is no maxim of tyrants which, from your 
weakness, you ought not to pursue. I pledge myself, if 
called upon, to produce the history of the Mogul empire. 
It is a scries of forgiving men who have been in rebellion. 
And, in a new government, in a distant part of the country, 
where there is provocation, you ought to be ready to listen 
to terms of reconciliation even after war has been made, even 
though you had not given these enormous provocations to 

it. You ought to have done it, to show you are placable. 
It would be to your benefit and of the greatest advantage to 

‘ your policy. ' Look to the case of Suja-ud-Dowla. You had 
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driven him from his country. You had not left him in 30 Mat 1794. 
possession of ft foot of earth in the world. The Mogul was 
his sovereign. It was in your power to dispose of his 
wazirate and every office he had in the world. The Mogul 
would have done it ; for he hated him mortally, and was 
desirous of dispossessing him of everything. What did you 
do ? Though he had shed English blood, you re-established 
him in all his power. You gave him more than ever he 
possessed. You, had no reason to repent it. Your mag- 
nanimity and justice was held the best policy, and you 
were admired for it from one end of India to the other. But 
Mr. Hastings had other maxims and other principles. You 
are weak and are never to forgive. Indeed, Mr. Hastings 
never forgives. This man was weak and he persecuted him. 

Mr. Hastings was weak and lie lost his prey. The one was 
'destroyed by the superior force of the English arms collected, 

• and Mr. Hastings lost his prey ; for at the same time that he 
had the rapacity of a vulture, he had not the talons nor the 
beak of a vulture. He went to look for plunder ; he was 
plundered, and all the country ravaged, and the prey gone. 

But, however, there was ajiope that it existed in one corner. 

I state to you the account of the profit.and loss of tyranny. Pecuniary 
Take it as an account of profit and loss. Forget the mo- 
rality; forget the law; forget the policy; take it as a matter 
of profit and loss. Mr. Hastings lost the subsidy. Mr. 

HavStings lost the 220,000/. ; and more than that he might 
have gotten. Mr. Hastings lost it all, afid the Company lost 
400,000/. which he meaiit to exact. It was carried from the 
British dominions to enrich its enemies for ever. 

However there was a place called Bidjey Gur, which Piunderof 
Mr. Hastings declared to be the llaja’s, though it was a place at! mdjoy- lls 
which he could not with any decency pretend a title to. lie Uur * 
finds — what in it ? — a great and powerful garrison of people 
like to make war and beset the country? No ; he found it 
inhabited by two hundred women — by a garrison composed 
of eunuchs and poor feeble, invalid, militia. And this fortress, 
strong by its situation, weak by its garrison, was supposed 
by him to contain some money. W ell, he endeavoured to 
get that money from that country. When all other means 
of rapacity had escaped him, he endeavoured to secure that. 

He sent, accordingly, — and you have it in your Minutes — 
the most cruel, the most atrocious, the most insulting, message 
to these unfortunate women, one of whom while he scanda- 
lises in one minute he declares to be a woman of amiable 
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30 Mat 1794. character in another. In one he treats her as a prostitute, 
in another as an amiable woman, just as serves the purpose 
of the hour. This woman was, with two hundred of her sex, 
in that place. Whatever money they had, Cheyt Sing 
visited the place before he went away and he left that money; 
which he thought would be secure to them, as their property 
and persons were wholly void of guilt — as they must be 
void of guilt. lie would have carried that off with him, 
but he left it them as a deposit, and which we must presume 
was their property; and no attempt was ever made to prove 
it was not their property. They had no other property that 
could be found. There was their whole deposit, for them- 
selves, their children, their women and dependants — for all 
the females of that once illustrious and next to royal family. 
Soldiers are naturally people of some generosity. Even 
when they arc acting in any bad cause, they don’t wholly 
conduct of ^ 0SC militai T spirit. But Mr. Hastings, fearing that they 
Mr. Hast- would not be animated with the same lust of plunder that he 
was, desirous of being revenged of these women, and to rob 
* them for the good of the Company, stimulated them to go 

to that very atrocious robbery, and hopes that no composition 
will be made with these women ; that one shilling will not 
be allowed of this, and that tliQ soldiers should not be de- 
prived of their booty. He does not trust them to ack us 
men who have tlieir fortunes to make, but he stimulates 
them, lest they should have the generous feelings and passions 
of soldiers, which are too apt to engage their minds even 
when engaged in wrong things. 

udns ufcoi. writes this letter, dated Benares, the 22d of October, 

Popham. 1781, ten o’clock in the morning : — 

“ I am this instant- favoured with yours of yesterday. Mine to you of 
the same date has before this time acquainted you with my sentiments 
respecting the Rannee. 1 think every demand" she lias made to you, 
except that of safety and respect for her person, is unreasonable. If 
the reports brought to me are true, your rejecting her offers or any 
negotiation with her would soon obtain you possession of the fort upon 
your own terms. I apprehend that she will contrive to defraud the 
captors of a considerable part of the booty by being suffered to retire 
without examination ; but thi3 is your consideration and not mine. 1 
should be sorry that your officers and soldiers lost any part of the 
reward to which they are so well entitled; but 1 cannot make any 
objection, as you must be the judge of t^ie expediency of the promised 
indulgence to the Rannee. What you have engaged for I will certainly 
ratify ; but as to permitting the Rannee to hold the purgunna of Iverteck, 
or any other in the zemindary, without being subject to the authority of 
the zemindars, or any lands whatever, or indeed making any conditions 
with her for a provision, I will never consent to it.” 
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My Lords, you see the principles of this man, his nature, 30 may m*. 
character and disposition, breaking out. These women have 
been guilty of no rebellion. He never pretended that they 
had been guilty of any crime but their wealth. And yet you 
see with what ferocity he pursues everything that belonged 
to that destined object of his cruel, inhuman, and more than 
tragic revenge: — “If you have made an agreement with 
them and will insist upon it, I will keep it ; but for God’s 
sake, don’t make such an agreement! Don’t give them 
anything. Suffer no stipulation for a provision for them at 
all. Do give them nothing. If you have made any capitu- 
lation with them, I will ratify it, but provision for them, none.” 

So that his blood-thirsty vengeance would have sent out 
those two hundred innocent women to starve naked in the 
world. He stimulated the soldiers to ravage them. He 
denied any provision for them. He positively forbad it. 

He declares [of the soldiers] that the money was theirs ; and Hiatiis- 
he should be sorry if they lost a shilling of it. Here is a thoeoSif ° f 
man declaring that the money was theirs, directly contrary orders re- 

to the Company’s positive orders upon oilier, occasions ; and, 8 i >ectill « 

, . it - . prize money, 

knowing and having declared himself that prize money was 

poison to the soldiers, he declares that money to be theirs. 

He declares that they ought not to be defrauded of one 
shilling of it. He declares that those men that come in 
within a month, though people in rebellion, should be in- 
titled to an indemnity. liespecting these women who had 
been guilty of no rebellion, you will sec that he broke the 
public faith ; that, while he was desiring the soldiers to make 
no capitulation, to allow them nothing, he was violating a His viola- 
proclamation of indemnity with these women, surrendering pooiamiod 
within that time. Supposing them rebels — which they llldcmllity * 
were not — they were intitled to have the benefit of a 
complete indemnity. 

[“Whereas by the sedition of Ohcit Sing, the country has fallen into 
confusion and alarms, assurances of protection are hereby given to the 
zemeedars and other inhabitants of this country ; and they are hereby 
invited to repair to tlieir former places of residence, and resume their 
usual occupations in perfect security: and, lest any should entertain 
apprehensions on account of their misdemeanours, it js declared that the 
past offences of all the inhabitants of this country who shall conform to 
this order arc pardoned : and further, every zemeedar and aumil who 
shall, within the space of one month, repair to the presence of the Go- 
vernor General, or to Major William Popham, Commander of the forces 
in the field, and make their submission, shall be pardoned ; and such as, 
on account of the distance of the road, or any other valid reason, cannot 
attend in person, must send their vakeels for this purpose, with proper 
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30 Mat 1794. credentials. But be it known that the persons of Cheit Sing and his 

brother Soojaun Sing are excepted from this pardon ; and the town of 

Gopeegunge, the inhabitants of which have been particularly active in 
this rebellion, and have committed many acts of sedition, and even blood- 
shed, on many of the dependants of this Government, shall be destroyed, 
and the inhabitants thereof punished, on a due enquiry into their 
crimes. Such persons as, availing themselves of those troubles, shall 
have plundered and oppressed the inhabitants of the city of Benares, 
and such as shall have committed murder on peaceable passengers, 
shall be rendered accountable for the same in the due course of 
justice.”] 

You see here, what is usual at the end of great ’troubles, 
an act of indemnity. You see it has, as usual, exceptions. 
It is supposed that those who are exempted out of it should 
be tried by law. The date of this proclamation is the 25th 
of September; the [surrender] is the 2 2d of October. So 
that it is clearly within the time that is given to those who 
have been guilty of the most atrocious acts of rebellion, to 
repair to their homes and enjoy an indemnity. These women 
never quitted their homes ; and yet they were not to enjoy 
an indemnity. They were to repair to Major Popham ; and 
yet Major Popham was not to receive them. He had a 
power to rob, he had a power to plunder them, a power to 
distribute the plunder, but no power to give them any allow- 
ance. Yet, at the same time, supposing these women had 
been in rebellion — supposing these women had been guilty 
of all the atrocities with which he was pleased to charge 
Cheyt Sing — these women were excluded from the act of 
indemnity necessary to pacify the country. Accordingly, no 
Terms of terms were offered to them that we know of. Much negotia- 
agreed to by tion passed. At last, a treaty took place. It was agreed 
tr * e BegumSt that they should march out in the night. It was agreed 
that they should have three lacs of rupees, or some trifle 
more ; — the soldiers showed a generosity which Mr. Hastings 
never showed and never would suffer to be shown; — and the 
Disposal of rest was divided as a prey among the army. And there 
their trea- en( j e( j a )j the effects of all the violence ef Mr. Hastings. 
The sum was about 238,000/. ; no one single particle of which 
was ever proved to be other than the property of these 
unfortunate women. No part of it was proved to be Cheyt 
Sing's property,* in any way whatever: no account— for we 
examined [into it] at your Lordships' bar — given that they 
ever had taken it. No report of a bukhshi, no report of a 
mutasaddi, nobody to ascertain to whom any part of that 
treasure belonged, except the unfortunate women who were 
found in the possession of it. 
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Then this was given to the soldiers. What does Mr. somatic. 
Hastings do? He is astonished and stupified to find so 
much unprofitable violence, so much tyranny and so little 
pecuniary advantage, • so much bloodshed, without any profit 
to the Company. What does he do ? He breaks his faith Suitjnsti-^ 
with the soldiers. He declares they have no right to it 5 Hastings for 
they must refund it to the Company : and he institutes a 
suit against them. I forgot to tell your Lordships that^™^ 
these women were plundered, maltreated; their sex disre- 
garded ; violence committed against them by the followers of 
the army, added to. all the degree of turpitude committed 
against them before, when they were got out in this 
manner. 

We are told that they got this 30,000/. Have we a scrap 
of paper for it ? There is not a single receipt or article to 
verify their having received a sixpence of it! I am rather 
inclined to think they did receive it, or some part of it, but 
I do not know it ; and I do not know a greater crime in 
public people than, when great sums of money are passing 
through their hands, that no kind of voucher whatever is No^ii^enco n 
given for it. That is the great vice of this Government. It Govern- ian 
was in the absolute discretion of Major Popliam to give it mcnt * 
them or not. Whether he did or not we do not know. But 
if thevse two hundred women went with 30,000/. or there- 
abouts, what would it purchase for them ? It is probable 
the only use of their money would be, to subject them to the 
pillage of every savage little governor through whose 
country they passed. Driven out, without a pretence of 
crime, pillaged, insulted by the followers of the camp, they 
had this small pittance; and 200,000/. was divided by the 
army ! 

Mr. Hastings, considering, that he would make a bad 
account among the contractors in Leadenhall Street, who 
consider the laws, religion, morality, and the* principles of 
state policy of great empires, only upon the question of 
profit and lossr-finding he had a dismal account to give of 
great sums of money expended — after breaking faith with 
these unfortunate women, not suffering the officers to do 
what his proclamation ordered them to do, not suffering them 
to do it— for I do not accuse them of it — after he had done 
that, he finds that the soldiers had taken this for themselves 
and divided it. He breaks his faith then with the soldiers ; 
because a constant breach of faith is a maxim with him. He 
claims it for the Company ; and he institutes a suit before 
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so May 1794 , Sir Elijah Impey, who gives the money to the Company, and 
sir < ' i Er 1 h >f no ^ s °hli erB * The soldiers appeal ; and it is since the 

iinpey! Ja beginning of this trial — I believe very lately — that it has been 
decided by the Council that the letter of Mr. Hastings was 
not, as Sir Elijah Impcy pretended, a private letter, because 
its mvorsai it had tc Dear Sir/’ in it. Upon the appeal, it was determined 
onappea. f or ^ g0 } c ]i ers> 200,000//. was distributed to the soldiers. 

400,000/. was taken away by Cheyt Sing, for him to be 
^attack ^ pillaged of by all the barbarous nations through which he 
sing. cy passed. And so ended one of the great resources of this 
great financier for a provision for the Company! The 
national honour is disgraced; all the rules of justice are 
violated ; every sanction, human and divine, trampled upon ; 
and all the Company got by it was the waste of their trea- 
sure, the loss of their honour, employing the troops at 
Benares which ought to have been employed in another part 
of the country, kindling up [rebellion] ; and at last it ended 
in giving among barbarous nations such money as Cheyt 
Sing carried away, and giving a large sum of money to the 
soldiery, to whom Mr. Hastings declared such donations 
perfect poison! There is an end of all that project: — a 
country ruined, a noble family destroyed, subjects raised in 
rebellion quelled by bloodshed, pretended to be afterwards 
settled by indemnities ; the indemnity not kept ; — not kept 
with whom? Not with rebels, but helpless women, who are 
driven out of the country. After all, this cruel robbery was 
a robbery without a profit ; leaving the Company nothing 
but the. shame of such a government, such a governor, and 
such principles of proceedings. And here let us consider the 
profit and loss of this. 

My Lords, I am to state to you that he made a demand 
upon that country which, if it had been complied with in 
that year, would have, by his own account, left the Raja 
neither anything of the income of the country, nor anything, 
above 23,000/., of all the treasures amassed there ; and that 
he had the impudence to demand of a country «o much more 
than it would produce, as to leave nothing to the family but 
about 23,000/. I will read it to you, and I wish it to be 
minuted, to verify the account. And first, I must make out 

uSSaSr t0 your Lord8hi P s . ] hat Mr. Markham and Mr. Hastings 
Benan». have stated the Raja's net revenue at forty-six lacs. The 
accounts that are before you state it at forty lacs and no 
more. Mr. Hastings declared that he did not think the 
country could safely yield more. It has been declared 
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afterwards that it could not safely yield more; and you have somatic. 
an account upon your Minutes that it could not yield above " 
forty lacs without ruining the country. Then, supposing 
that [be true], the country yielded not forty-six lacs, as they 
are pleased to state it, without a document or an article of 
account, but in which they arc contradicted by all the papers 
of receipt, all the articles of account, — it never yielded more 
than forty. Mr. Hastings had it in his possession to squeeze 
it as he could. He had his own Residents to make the 
most of it ; first Mr. Markham, then Mr. [Fowkc, then 
Mr. Grant].* They all went into it, and endeavoured to do 
what they could with it. They never could screw it to 
more than that, by all the violent means they could employ. Demands 
The ordinary subsidy, as appears in the printed Minutes, It by Mr?" 
page 70, as paid at Calcutta, amounted to twenty-two lacs, 1IastmffS - 
21,745 rupees. What I mean to prove by this paper is, 
that his joint demand of 500,000/. and all the subsidies that 
he demanded was more than all the hoards, except what I 
have excepted — than all the country yielded, — than the 
hoards, if they were valued at the utmost account — except 
20,000/. or thereabouts. Now, when he says that Cheyt 
Sing carried away so large a sum with him, it is more than 
we know. It is more than can be proved ; more than is 
probable. lie had not in his precipitate flight any means, 

I think, of carrying away any such sum. But it will appear 
from the account plainly that he made a demand of more 
than the revenue of the country, leaving nothing for the 
subsistence of the Raja or his family, and that all the 
accumulation of the treasures of his family would leave him 
but 20,000Z.t 

Then, my Lords, after plundering the country, after 
plundering the women, after plundering the treasury, he 
would have left the country, upon his demands [being 
satisfied], but 22,320 /. We have made this as a cal- 
culation — not as a visionary calculation — of the avarice 
and rapacity of a man who describes countries to be 
enormously rich, in order that he may be justified in 
pillaging them. But the actual receipt of the country, 
under the most severe management that could possibly 


* Revised copy. 

f Mr Taylor read an abstract account of the revenue of Benares, by "which 
it appeared that the net receipts for a given year were 42,91,896 sicca rupees. 
The detailed, as well as the abstract account, is printed in the Appendix to 
Mr. Hastings’ Narrative of the Insurrection ; Part I. Nos. 3 C— F. 
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30MATi704.be, and every penny husbanded of it, is but forty lacs* 
and the money that is discovered is 600 , 000 /. If he 
had taken the money, it would not have left one penny 
of revenue, even to give a day's bread to the Kaja and his 
family. That is what Mr. Hastings demanded. What do 
Malicious we use this for ? We use it to prove that he never made 
thedS 80f such demands upon principles of policy, upon principles 
mauds. 0 f j U 8 tice ; that he never made them upon any hope of 
recovering anything advantageous to the Company ; but 
that he made them upon two principles : — one, that, if 
he took it all, he might effectually ruin the family and 
send them wanderers through the world ; [the other] to 
utterly ruin and destroy the country that was governed 
by a man whom he mortally hated and abhorred, and whom 
even his avarice was not able to reconcile to his cruelty. 
These are the things we produce. Therefore, as long as 
figures stand, as long as truth remains, as long as two and 
two are four, as long as there is mathematical — as long as 
there is arithmetical — demonstration, so long shall his cruelty, 
rage, ravage and oppression, remain proved, to the end of the 
world. When I have finished with this calculation, made 
carefully and elaborately as we can, in which, I believe, 
there are very few or no errors of any kind — a great deal of 
it is made upon calculations of his own, upon assumptions 
and data given by himself — when we have given you this, 
you may judge whether justice, just policy, or even desire 
of punishment of a criminal, influenced Mr. Hastings in this 
ruinous enterprise. 

The next day when this Court meets, I shall undertake 
to develope the consequences of this wicked pillage, and 
show you that the rest of that family, whom he pretended to 
take under his protection, were ruined, undone and de- 
stroyed; and the beautiful country of Benares, which he 
has the impudence to represent to be prosperous, he left in 
such a state as would move pity even in any tyrant in the 
world, except this person who now stands before you. 

My Lords, I have closed this last scene, and shall close 
the tragical business of Benares to-morrow ; hoping to go 
through the rest fully as fairly, as elaborately, and, I hope 
as shortly ds possible. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE SPEECH OF THE RT. IION. 

EDMUND BURKE, MANAGER FOR TIIE HOUSE 

OF COMMONS, IN GENERAL REPLY ON TIIE 

SEVERAL CHARGES; 3 June, 1794. 

My Lours, — We arc called to come forth, with an awful 3 «Tpne 1794. 
voice to which we shall ever [respond], — to come forth and 
make good our Charge. But, as it is a good while since your 
Lordships have heard that part of the Charge which we are 
now going to open, that you may the better apply to every 
part of it what I say, I shall take the liberty of requesting 
my worthy fellow Manager to read to your Lordships that 
part of the Charge upon which I am just now going to . 
observe. 

[Mr. Wyndham reads] : — 

“That the said Warren Hastings, having, as aforesaid, state of tho 
expelled the said Cheit Sing from his dominions, did, of his C iarRC ’ 
own usurped authority and without any communication with 
or any approbation given by the other members of the 
Council, nominate and appoint Rajah Mehipnerain to the 
government of the provinces of Benares, and did appoint his 
father JDurbedgy Sing as administrator of his authority, and 
did give to the British Resident, Mr. Markham, a controlling 
authority over both ; and did further abrogate and set aside 
all treaties and agreements which subsisted between the 
state of Benares and the British nation ; and did arbitrarily 
and tyrannically, of his mere* authority, raise the tribute to 
the sum of 400,000L sterling or thereabouts; did further 
wantonly and illegally impose certain oppressive duties upon 
goods and merchandise, to the great injury of trade and ruin 
of the province ; and did further dispose of, as his own, the 
property within the said provinces, by granting the same 
or parts thereof in pensions to such persons as he thought 
fit. 

“ That the said Warren Hastings did, some time in the 
year 1782, enter into a clandestine correspondence with 
William Markham, Esq., the then Resident at Benares, 
which said Markham had been by him, the said Warren 

VOL. IV. E e 
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a jtriffE 1794 . Hastings, obtruded into the said office, contrary to the posi- 
tive orders of the court of Directors ; and, in consequence of 
the representation of the said Markham, did, under pretence 
that the new excessive rent or tribute was in arrear, and that 
the affairs of the province were likely to fall into confusion, 
authorise and empower him, by his own private authority, 
to remove the said Durbedgy Sing from his office and deprive 
him of his estate. 

“ That the said Durbedgy Sing was, by the private orders 
and authorities given by the said Warren Hastings, and in 
consequence of the representations aforesaid, violently 
thrown into prison and cruelly confined therein, under the 
pretence of the nonpayment of the arrears of the tribute 
aforesaid. 

“ That the widow of Buiwant Sing and the Rajah Mehip- 
nerain did pointedly accuse the said Markham of being the 
sole cause of any delay in the payment of the tribute afore- 
said, and did offer to prove the innocence of the said Dur- 
bedgy Sing, and also to prove that the faults ascribed to 
him were solely the faults of the said Markham ; yet the 
said W arren Hastings did pay no regard whatever to the 
said representations, nor make any inquiry into the truth of 
the same, but did accuse the said widow of Buiwant Sing 
and the Rajah aforesaid of gross presumption for the same ; 
and, listening to the representation of the person accused 
( viz., the Resident Markham), did continue to confine the 
said Durbedgy Sing in prison, and did invest the Resident 
Markham with authority to bestow his office upon whom- 
soever he pleased. 

“ That the said Markham did bestow the said office of 
administrator of the province of Benares upon a person 
named Jogger Deo Sing, who, in order to gratify the arbi- 
trary demands of the said Warren Hastings, was obliged 
greatly to distress and harass the unfortunate inhabitants of 
the said province. 

“ That the said Warren Hastings did, some time in the 
year 1784, remove the said J agger Deo Sing from the said 
office, under pretence of certain irregularities and oppres- 
sions, which irregularities and oppressions are solely imput- 
able to him, the said Warren Hastings. 

“ That the consequence of all these violent changes and 
arbitrary acts was the total ruin and desolation of the coun- 
try, and the flight of the inhabitants; the said Warren 
Hastings having found every place abandoned at his ap- 
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proach, even by the officers of the very government which he 3 J unis 1794. 
established ; and seeing nothing but traces of devastation in 
every village, the province in effect without a government, 
the administration misconducted, the people oppressed, trade 
discouraged, and the revenue in danger of a rapid decline. 

“ All which destruction, devastation, oppression and ruin, 
are solely imputable to the above mentioned, and other arbi- 
trary, illegal, unjust and tyrannical, acts of him, the said 
Warren Hastings, who by all and every one of the same was 
and is guilty of high crimes and misdemeanours.” 

[Mr. Burke proceeded] : — 

My Lords, you have heard the Charge. You are now Mr. Hast- 
going to see the prisoner at your bar in a new character. K of w ' 
You see him in his character of legislator. What characters a<Jl1011 * 
you have seen him in before is in your Lordships' memory. 

We see now that he has everything before him. The object 
of his vengeance is completely destroyed, is wholly proscribed 
and in exile ; his people butchered ; his family— the residence 
and point of honour and affection to all the world — robbed, 
outraged in their persons, dishonoured in their sex, and 
finally, after all this robbery and all this dishonour, banished 
from their country. This you have seen ; and here is a 
clear stage before him." His malice is victorious. lie has 
well avenged the intended visit to General Olavering ; he 
has well avenged the suspected information concerning his 
bribes to Mr. Francis. 1 ‘ Thou hast it now — King, Cawdor, 

Glamis, all !” But let us see how he manages this power 
which he has gotten in this manner. Let us see how this 
man justifies the free gifts of fortune. This man, my Lords, 
has made a complete conquest, without one plan in the 
cabinet, without one operation in the field. Whilst he lay 
trembling and skulking in the fortress at Cliunar, helpless, 
resourceless, remediless in every point, the valour of the 
British soldiers, instigated by the objects of prey which he 
held out for them, in a month had made a conquest of 
Benares. Now let us see what .this successor of Tamerlane, 
this emulator of Genghis Khan — how this man, who com- 
pares himself to Alexander the Great, acts in this new 
character. 

My Lords, the first thing that he docs is to take, as the illegal ap« 
Charge mentions, as his agent and instrument in all this S? MrjSark- 
business, a person whom he lias illegally appointed. It is a ham - 
matter at the very outset to show that he defies the laws of 
his country ; and in this very nomination he did particularly 
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3 Jr ne 1794. defy them. Here are his reasons and Ills only reasons for 
his nomination. lie cliosc to tell a branch of the legislature 
from whom originated that Act which,* for the wisest and 
most prudent reasons in the world, ordered him to act 
publicly, and to act according to the order of the court of 
Directors — he says, — 

“ I removed Mr. Fowke from Benares on political grounds, against the 
orders of the court of Directors, because I thought it necessary that 
there should be a man of my own nomination and confidence. I avow 
the principle, and think no government can subsist without it. The 
punishment of the ltajah made no part of my design in Mr. Fo\vke.’s 
removal, or Mr. Markham’s appointment; nor was his punishment an 
object of my contemplation at the tune 1 removed Mr. Fowke to appoint 
Mr. Markham; an appointment of my own choice, and a signal to 
notify the restoration of my own authority, as I had before removed 
Mr. Fowke and appointed Mr. Graham for the same purpose.” 

Avowed °b* Here, my Lords, he docs not so much a3 pretend that lie 

appoint- had any other view whatever m this appointment ot Mr. 

meat. Markham but to defy the laws of his country. lie did not 

pretend to say that it was for any other reason that lie 
should have a man of his own nomination ; — not as Governor 
General, not as a man obedient to the laws, not as one of the 
Council, — but “ I must have him,” says he, “ of my own 
nomination — and why? “Because,” says he, “ it is a 
signal to notify the restoration of my own authority, as I 
had before removed Mr. Fowke for the same purpose/’ 
Observe, my Lords, that the greatest part of what I shall 
trouble you with is a reference to the principles upon which 
this man acts; and remember always that you have before 
you a question and issue of law. 

I beseech your Lordships to consider what you are dis- 
posing of ; that you are not disposing only of this man and 
his cause, but you are disposing of the laws of your 
country. You have made, and we have made, an Act of 
Parliament in which' we say the authority is not so.. He 
says, “ It is my own authority. I defy the court of Directors, 
because I am resolved to give it as a signal of my own 
authority/’ lie supposes liis authority gone while these 
laws are obeyed ; but, says he, “ the moment I was enabled 
to get rid of the bounds and barriers of the laws, then I 
was restored” — as if there had been some act of violence 
and usurpation that had deprived him— “I was restored,” 
says he, “ to my own authority /’ that is, to the authority, 
not of the Company ; that is, to the authority, not of the 
laws of this kingdom, but to the authority of Warren 
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Hastings: an inherent, divine, right, I suppose, which that 3 June 1704. 
man has thought proper to claim as belonging to himself ; 
something independent of the laws, something independent 
of the court of Directors, something independent of the 
Council: — my “ own authority!" And what is the signal 
by which you are to know whether his authority is restored 
or not? By his obedience to the court of Directors ? By 
his attention to the laws? By his regard to the rights of the 
people ? No ; — “ It is for the notification of the restoration 
of my authority that I do purposely disobey the orders of 
the court of Directors. When you find the laws of the land 
trampled upon and the orders of the court of Directors 
despised, then my authority is restored.” 

I must observe the always close connection between crimes 
of every kind. He that is a tyrant -will be a rebel. They arc rann/am? - 
things that originate exactly from the same source. They ori- rcbcIhon * 
ginatefrom the wild, unbridled, lewdness of arbitrary power. 

They arise from a contempt of the laws and institutions 
that govern mankind. They arise from a contempt of public 
order. They arise from a harsh, cruel and ferocious, dispo- 
sition, impatient of the rules of law, order and morality ; 
and, according as their relation varies, the man is a tyrant if 
superior 1 , a rebel if inferior. But this man, standing in a 
middle point between the two relations, the superior and 
inferior, declares himself at once both a rebel and a tyrant ! 
Therefore we naturally expect that, when he has thrown off 
the authority of the laws of his country, he will throw off all 
other authorities. Accordingly, in defiance of tlrat autho- 
rity, he nominated Mr. Markham to that place and that 
power ; and therefore every act of Mr. Markham is his, for 
which he is responsible — doubly responsible to what he 
would have been, if in the ordinary course of office he had 
named him ; because a man is responsible for those acts done 
under his legal authority for which he does not punish the 
delinquent ; but he is doubly responsible in this case, because 
lie has assumed an illegal authority, which can only be 
justified by the use he has made of it. Now, having chosen his 
principal instrument and his confidential and sole counsellor, 
let us see how he can justify the acts done through him. 

After having the country entirely in his hand, his arena Clandestine 
clean swept, you^vould imagine he would have wrote down to of Mr?Hast- 
the Council at Benares an entire view of the state of things, mKS * 
have made them a complete statement of the revenue, the 
persons fittest to be put into office, and all those other matters. 
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s jrsrEi794. Every tiling relative to it, one would have imagined, he 
would have made a full and complete statement of to the. 
Council, that the court of Directors might- have a clear 
view of the whole, before he had made a perpetual lasting 
arrangement, which might be, for what lie knew, the ruin of 
the country. But the whole of this is clandestinely con- 
ducted, and there is not the slightest communication with 
the Council upon the business, till he had determined and 
settled the whole ; and then the Council are in this complete 
dilemma ; — either to submit to every wicked and arbitrary 
thing lie had done, or to derange the whole of the country 
again, and to make a revolution, as dreadful and complete as 
that which he had made. 

fnspfmi by H* s task, I admit, was difficult ; and those who pull* down 
exalted 6 reat > anc#lcn ^ establishments, 'who wantonly destroy the ways 
«ona«c8. 1)er " and modes by which a country has long been settled and under 
which it has prospered, arc the wickedest of men. It is not 
jin individual which we are talking of here. We should be 
sorry for Chcyt Sing, or Dnrbcjey Sing, or any individual ; 
but it is wisely established in the constitutions of our hearts 
that mankind interests itself most in the fall and the fate of 
great personages. They are the objects of tragedy every- 
where, which is addressed to our passions and our feelings ; 
— and why? Because men of great place, and of great 
rank — men of great allowed, hereditary, authority — cannot 
fall without a horrible crash upon all the others that are 
about them. Such towers cannot tumble without the ruin 
of the cottages. Upon this principle, when the principal 
men who long governed in a country* are cruelly destroyed, 
that country can hardly ever be re-established again. There- 
fore this man, w T ho wantonly destroyed these, was bound to 
use double care and caution in everything he did. 

Coiifiseation What, did he do ? The first thing lie did was to dispose 
estates of of all the property of the country, as if it was his own. He 
thobaboos. g rst confiscated the whole estates of the baboos, the great 
nobility, to the amount of six lacs. Then he distributed the 
lands and revenues of the country according to his own 
pleasure. As he took away the lands from people, without 
our knowing why or wherefore, as he took away the lands 
from some, he gave them to others in the same arbitrary 
manner. 

Foundation When we were inquiring into what jagirs Mr. Hastings 
uncharitable p r0 p e r to grant, we found among others, to our as- 

tonishment — though it is natural minds should take this turn 
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— that he founded several charitable jagirs. He gave a jagir 3 June 1794. 
to men to pray for the perpetual proqxerity of the Company. 

I do not blame his Gentu piety, when 1 find no Christian piety 
in the man. Let him take refuge in any superstitions he 
pleases: it is something. In the Charge that you have 
heard read, we have charged that he disposed of the property 
of the country as if it was his own. Other jagirs were 
given as pious foundations, to pray for the perpetual pros- 
perity 0/ Mr. Hastings. Those he distributed at his pleasure ; 
and those we contend he ought not to have distributed at 
his pleasure ; — that he had no right to do so; that there waa 
not a single acre of land that he gave away of his own 
private will that was not an act of robbery, either upon the 
public or upon some individual. Therefore we adhere to 
that part of the Charge. My Lords, to the public it is a 
most criminal act, whether he made a new foundation from 
his Gentu piety — not that he would be admitted into any 
of their castes — or from ostentation. Some o£ these pre- 
tended acts of munificence and piety he executed without 
any communication with the Council. 

When he had thus disturbed the resources of the country, 
by distributing them according to his own private will, he 
then thought it would be proper to fix upon a person to 
govern the country: and such a person lie chose. It does 
not appear that the people had lost by any revolt of Cheyt 
Sing the right, which was inherent in them, to be governed 
by somebody of his family. We find, however, that, by 
his own arbitrary will and fancy, he thought proper to nomi- 
nate a man to succeed the Raja [who had no legal claims to 
the succession] * 

My Lords, when he had resolved to substitute a new Appoint. 
Raja instead of the old one, he made choice of a boy of about hipm rainto" 
nineteen years old. He made that choice upon the principle diry ofie" 
of his being descended from Bui want Sing, by the female liarcs » 
line. lie does not pretend to say that he was the proper 
and natural lieir to Cheyt Sing. We will show you the 
direct contrary ; that he said in his Defence, that : — 

“ When a new system was to be formed with the successor of Clieit 
Sing, who not being his heir hud no claim of right, [I saw no objection 
to making the Cofnpany’s interests my first principle of] action.” 

So, according to his own account of the matter, in nomi- 
nating the Raja Mehipncrain to that government, as a 
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3 JuyE 1794, descendant of Bulwant Sing, he declares that he had nomi- 
nated a man who had no right. Then the next thing is, to 
supply the want of right by the capacity and utility of the 
man who is employed. I will not say that that does or can, 
for one moment, supersede the right of any person ; but it 
forms some degree of alleviation and palliation of it. He 
appoints this man without right to succeed, as he has told 
the House of Commons, in his Defence before them. , He has 
told us that he had no right. Then let us see whom he names 
that had no right. He names a boy of nineteen years old 
to fill that office, and whom he considers as being in his 
minority. He chooses him a guardian — not according to any 
particular rule. He did not call the pundits, to see who was 
or should be his guardian. I must say he chose properly : 
guardian- chose his own father. He could not choose a better 
ship of his guardian for his person, but a guardian for his government 
UurS'jcy is another thing. For that office he should have chosen 
Slllg * a man of vigour, capacity, diligence, and a man perfectly 
capable of performing the business in the great difficulties 
in which he was. 

He plainly, my Lords, tells you that he did not think the 
man himself anything very extraordinary; and he soon 
afterwards tells you that he had a great many incapacities. 
He tells you that he has a doubt whether he was capable of 
realising the revenue, with the assistance he had. Having 
destroyed all the ancient system, ruined the whole scheme 
and tenor of public offices, and used nothing but his own 
arbitrary will to supply them, he has great doubt in his 
mind about whether he will be able to realise the whole 
of the revenue; as your Lordships will find upon your 
Minutes. 

But your Lordships will see upon what principles it was 
that he appointed him. When a new system was to be 
formed, the subsequent arrangements were mere internal 
corrections of a system which experiment proved to be im- 
He therefore made an experimental system. He 
the new go- did not take the government as he found it. He did not 
verumeut. | a i ie ^ sc } iernc 0 f offices as they were arranged to his 
hand ; but he dared to make that most wicked and flagitious 
attempt which I have stated. He dared to make an experi- 
ment upon the happiness of mankind, through a large range 
of country which he had usurped in the manner I have 
stated. The experiment proved to be imperfect. How 
dar$d he to make the experiment ? Iu what maimer can he 
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be justified in playing fast and loose with the dearest in- 3 jmnj 1794 . 
terests and, perhaps, the very being of mankind ? But says 
he — and here you find the whole secret of it : — 

“ An easy accumulation of too much wealth had been Cheit Sing’s 
ruin ; it had buoyed him up [with extravagant and ill-founded notions 
of independence, which 1 very much wished to discourage in the future 
Rajah. Some part therefore of the superabundant produce in the country 
1 turned into the coffers of the sovereign, by an augmentation] of the 
tribute.” 

Who authorised him to make an augmentation of the AupniHiia- 
tribute ? But, above all, who ordered him to augment* it tribute, 
upon this principle ? — “ I must take care he does not grow 
too rich. If he gets rich he will get proud/' lie has got a 
scale like that in the almanac. “ I will take care he shall 
not be'too rich.” The first rule he lays down is, that he 
will keep this man in a state of poverty, because, if he grows 
rich, he will grow proud as Cheyt Sing did, and behave as 
he did. You see the ground and foundation of his whole 
proceeding and his whole spirit. Cheyt Sing was to be 
robbed. Why? Because he was too rich. Durbejey Sing is 
to be reduced to a miserable condition. Why? Because he 
should not grow rich. The whole of his system is that no 
man shall grow rich, lest, if he grow rich, lie should grow 
proud ; and if he grows proud he will seek independence. 

Your Lordships know that riches beget pride. I hope your 
Lordships will never be so poor as to cease to be proud ; 
for ceasing to be proud you will not be independent. 

Having resolved that Durbejey Sing should not grow 
rich, for fear he should grow proud and independent, which 
he will take care of, he orders him to pay forty lacs a year 
to the Company. The tribute has been 250,000/. before, 
lie raised it all at once* to 400,000/. Did he consult the 
Council about it ? Did he show what the original collections 
were ? Did he show them properly authenticated from any 
public office ? It is a serious thing to draw out of a country 
from 250,000/. to 400,000/. a year. There were other per- 
sons than Durbejey Sing concerned. The whole country 
was concerned that the revenue should not be overrated ; and 
for this plain reason ; — if you overrate* the revenue in the 
hands of the great general collector, you necessitate him to 
overrate every under collector of his. Therefore we state in 
our Charge, which your Lordships have just heard read, that 
he acted wickedly and abominably [in not] fringing the 
matter before* the Council, to show that the jama in that 
case was not overrated ; that it did not exceed the capacity 
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3 JcinE 1794. of the country to yield ; and — what is so important — that it 
did not exceed the authority of the person placed at the head 
inexpori- of it to exact. Before lie took this step, he consulted none 
Markham. 1 ** but Mr. Markham upon the subject, lie put him, as we 
state, over the liaja. The liaja was nineteen years old. 
Mr. Markham undoubtedly had the advantage of him, for he 
’ was twenty-one ; and he had five months’ experience of the 
country : — that abundant experience of a country in which 
a man cannot put his foot that he will not put it upon some 
trap or mine, if he does not know the country. In reality, 
he put the whole country, as appears from the evidence, into 
the hands of Mr. Markham. We have no doubt of the 
capacity of Mr. Markham. He put a person so circum- 
stanced, with no experience of the country, and of the age 
of twenty-one, over a man of nineteen, and with controlling 
power over everybody. We should not wonder, then, if he 
should fall into error. 

I do not like to impute to an inferior person, and much 
more to a young person, any error he may fall into ; but the 
man who employs him and puts him into a situation which 
he has neither capacity nor experience for — that man is 
responsible for it. He is responsible for it, because he 
placed him in that situation only to show that he defied the 
authority of the Company. Well, we find forty lacs to be 
exacted from the country. He had no body of information 
before him, from proper documents, that it was one that 
Emojumonis would be fairly collected. Mr. Hastings not only did so, 
ofhisoiiico. hut he assigns to this boy emoluments amounting to about 
60,000/. a year. Let, us see how be justifies giving him 
these emoluments. It is to be justified upon an idea that it 
was necessary to the support of his dignity. Yet when 
Mr. Markham — who is the actor in all this business, as well 
as the witness against Ckcyt Sing — when Mr. Markham 
comes before you, to give you an account of what he thought 
of Cheyt Sing, who continually, to all appearance, supported 
the dignity of his situation well, and, by their accounts, 
which I believe not ill-founded — but according to their 
accounts — was able to lay by, I believe, about 110,000/. 
every year, he says that a lac, or about a lac and a half, was 
* as much as Cheyt Sing could spend. And yet this young 
creature, settled in the same country, and who was to pay 
Their ex- 400,000/. a year, was authorised by. Mr. Hastings to [reserve 
travagauce. to his own tifee]* 60,000/. out of the revenue ; that is, four 
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times as much as was stated by Mr. Hastings, on Mr. Mark - 3 
ham's evidence, [to have been] necessary to support him. 

But everywhere your Lordships tread upon corruption. 

Why was such a large revenue given to him to support his 
dignity, when they say Cheyt Sing did not spend above a 
lac and a half in support of his dignity ; though it is known 
he had great establishments to maintain, had made great 
buildings and great gardens, and — according to them — great 
preparations for war ? 

Then we will imagine that they knew that the country Mr. jtark- 
could bear it. How did they know it ? We will prove to mat n of t! 10 
you that, upon a paper presented here by Mr. Markham, juJiwei 0 * 
according to the wasil-vaki, that is, the profit and loss, 
delivered in by Mr. Markham, the amount of the collections 
— the net collections — was about 360,000/. This is their 
own account, made up, as Mr. Markham says, by one of the 
clerks of Durbejey Sing, together with his Persian rnunshi — 
a very fine council to settle the revenues of the kingdom- 
in his private house. Yet, when they have dared to impose 
npon the neck of that unhappy man, and that unhappy 
people, a revenue of 400,000/., it appears that the revenue 
produced, as they* state it, but 360,000/. a year; Out of 
that he was to have 60,000/. for his own maintenance, which 
reduces it to 300,000/. ; and out of that 300,000/. he was 
obliged to pay 400,000/. This was the sum which was, you 
sec, cruelly to be exacted from him. But at this moment all 
that I consider is, his appointing a persbn of no authority in 
the country, with his authority weakened further by Mr. 
Markham’s superintendence and by his own dread of other 
consequences. He appoints this man to pay 400,000/. out 
of 300,000/., and get it as he could. So far I take it and 
assume it, on the ground — which is enough to sink Mr. 
Hastings to the bottom of perdition for this wicked act — of 
his own account. I show your Lordships that the net 
revenue is no more. We have nothing to do with the gross 
collections. We are speaking of what came to the public 
treasury, which was no more than this ; and it was out of 
that public treasury that this payment was to be made, 
because he could have no other honest way of getting it. 

When we come to examine what it was in reality, Mr. 
Hastings says that the country could well bear it, and that it 
has yielded it Whether that is in the speech of his 
Counsel, or whether he has attempted it in evidence before 
you, I do not know. I believe it is only in the speech of 
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his Counsel — that the country could well bear it, that it has 
constantly paid it, and it has flourished under it. In answer 
to that, I refer your Lordships, first, to Mr. Markham’s 
declaration and the wasil-vaki, which is in page 1750 of the 
printed Minutes. But now I am going to refer your Lord- 
ships to Mr. Duncan’s report, in page 2493. They have de- 
clared that the country has constantly paid it ; that it can well 
bear to pay it ; and that it flourished under it. According 
to Mr. Duncan’s public estimate of the revenue of Benares, 
the net collections of that very year that we are speaking of, 
when Durbejey Sing had it, and when Mr. Markham and 
his Persian munshi and a clerk in his private house made 
this estimate, without any documents, or with whatever 
documents, God only knows — for nothing appears on the 
record of the transaction — they yielded in that year but 
340,000?., instead of Mr. Markham’s account of 360,000/. 
But take it which way you will, whether you take it at 
Mr. Markham’s 360,000?., or Mr. Duncan’s 340,000?., your 
Lordships will sec that, after taking 60,000/. for his own 
private expenses, he could not realise that revenue. 

Your Lordships have in evidence before you an account of 
the produce of the country for, I believe, full five years after ; 
from which it appears that it never realised during that five 
years, the forty lacs, or anything like it ; but yielded be- 
tween thirty-seven lacs and thirty-nine lacs, or thereabouts : 
but it never has amounted to the forty. “ On what calculation 
did he go 1 Where were all tlie clerks and mutasaddis, and 
all the men of business in that place, who could have given 
him complete information upon it? We do not find the 
trace of one of them. All our information is Mr. Markham’s 
munshi, and some clerk of Durbejey Sing’s in his private 
counting-house ; and, when they deliver the net collection to 
you in that place, they make it 40,000?. short of what Mr. 
Hastings reckoned it, besides the 60,000?., and besides the 
sum of money he gave away in jagirs, and charities, and 
some other things. Says he : —“/There is the confiscation of 
the estates of the baboos ; that I rate at six lacs.” We 
have traced the accounts, we have examined everything, with 
that sedulity which belongs to the House of Commons, who 
have the care of the public revenues, and we have not found 
one trace of this ; so that, if there did exist four lacs, that 
was put into the pocket of somebody. He admits that he 
did confiscate them, but they do not anywhere appear. He 
supposes that those six lacs would be lightened upon the 
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Company by the four lacs of confiscations which he thought 3 juNnwot. 
proper to make ; but whether these confiscations were ever 
made, what they yielded, or to whose service they were 
applied, appears nowhere in any account whatever. Then I 
leave your Lordships to judge of that. 

But then Mr. Hastings was in an error. He was in an Overrating 
error for a long time. He was ‘always immersed in accounts, try . 10 C0U11 ’ 
always loaded with business. Mr. Markham was the same. 

He had formed expectations of the country, which Mr. 
Markham gave him early notice were overrated ; and he had 
formed some of those extravagant, wild, expectations -which 
his avarice suggested to him when lie was going to plunder. 

We allow that avarice over calculates the hoards it is going 
to rob. If any one is going to plunder a banker's shop, his 
avarice naturally, when he is running the risk of his life, leads 
him to imagine there is more in the shop than there really 
is. But, when he was in possession of it, why did he not 
know and understand it better? Why, he did understand it 
better ; for he declared his opinion was that this forty lacs 
was an overrating of the country. You have it, in page 294 
of the printed Minutes, that he was of opinion that it was 
overrated, that the country could not continue to pay it, at 
the very time he was [imposing] it. 

But, says he, if the Raja exerts himself, and continues for Condition 
some years the regular payment of that which he says he prSjTSto 
thinks he is not able to pay, then he will, in consequence ™ Ro ^ a * 
of that, grant him a remission. So the Raja was told that 
he was overrated. He knew that he was overrated. He 
told him he was to expect some time or other a remission. 

And what, my Lords, was the merit upon which he was to 
obtain a remission ? The punctual payment of that which 
Mr. Hastings declares he is not able to pay, and which he 
could not pay without ruining the country, betraying his 
own honour and character, and acting directly contrary to 
the duties of the function in which Mr. Hastings had placed 
him ! Therefore here you see Mr. Hastings [exacting a 
revenue], not only in the direct teeth of Mr. Markham’s own 
calculation made upon the spot, in the direct teeth of the 
statement made by Mr. Duncan upon the spot, not [upon a 
mere] calculation, but having the accounts, regularly, officially 
and exactly, before him — one supposing it to be 40,000/., 
and the other 60,000?. above the mark. Mr. Hastings himself 
is of opinion he has overrated it. His condition of remission 
at some future time is the payment of what he knows could 
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3 Juke 1794. not be paid; and, consequently, lie was authorising this un* 
fortunate man to use every irregular manner of getting it. 
This is what lie has done. Has he done this by making his 
His mwi strength equal to the task? No; the direct contrary. In 
authority. proportion as he augments the burthens of any, he takes 
away their strength. There is not one of the external 
marks of honour which attended the government of Cheyt 
Sing which he did not take away from him; and conse- 
quently, when this new man came to his new authority, he 
was to extort a revenue payable to the Company of from 
twenty-five lacs to forty lacs, with a reduced authority, 
opinion and consequence, in the country. Why, that was 
alone a sufficient reduction [of authority].* He was young 
and inexperienced ; that was another. His father was 
known to have no credit or authority in the country ; that 
was another. But Mr. Hastings took great care he should 
have none at all, for he appointed him to act under the imme- 
diate direction of Mr. Markham — as our Charge states. 
Consequently Mr. Markham was the governor of the 
country. And can any man, with a reduced, contemptible, 
divided, authority, venture to strike the bold and hardy 
strokes — to use the vigorous means, that should be vigorous 
without oppression — to realise such an enormous revenue as 
was laid upon this man ? 

It appears, by a letter produced here by Mr. Markham— 
upon Avhich kind of correspondence I shall take the liberty 
His dread of to remark hereafter — Mr. Markham tells you, in his letter, 
Sirfr that he lived in a perpetual apprehension that a person 
called Gossan Sing was intended as his successor. Mr. Mark- 
ham, in one part of his correspondence, tells you that he did 
not intend to hold the government. Why ? Upon a point 
of right ; namely, that he had it not on as advantageous 
terms as Cheyt Sing. But he tells you in another letter — 
and which is a much better key to the whole transaction, 
a great deal — that he was in dread of a certain person, 
Oossan Sing, whom Mr. Hastings kept ready; — for you 
will, in the course of this transaction, see, there is not a man 
in India of any consideration against whom Mr. Hastings 
did not keep a kind of pretender, to keep him in continual 
awe. This Oossan Sing Mr. Hastings brought up with 
him. This man Cheyt Sing deprecated and dreaded, as the 
cause of all his terror. 
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We find, first* that Mr. Hastings did -nominate him to Be 3 June 1794. 
the naib of the country ; that is, to have the government of * 
the country in liis hands. Mr. Hastings did not immediately 
choose Durbejey Sing, but Oossan Sing, to be the first 
person who was to hold that government. When exactly he 
was removed we cannot tell. But he was removed, and 
removed dissatisfied, and continued a pretender and con- 
tinual solicitor to get this. Thus the poor man, put in by 
Mr. Hastings, overawed by Mr. Markham, was obliged to 
perform tasks beyond his strength, and Oossan Sing, who 
had destroyed the family before and who was the mortal 
enemy of the family, was there, like the devil, his continual 
accuser. This man was, as Mr. Markham tells you, one of 
the causes of his continual dejection and despondency. But 
it appears that not one of these circumstances was ever laid 
before the Council. The whole passed between Mr. Hast- 
ings and Mr. Markham. What is more : we have found 
Durbejey Sing invested ; we find him in possession of the 
•country, on the terms and with the power which I have 
taken the liberty to state to your Lordships. 

Mr. Hastings having thus disposed of the landed property 
of the country, and thus disposed by his arbitrary will of the 
revenues of it, liow did he proceed with the rest? lie 
found a most flourishing country in agriculture, a most 
flourishing country in trade, and he was resolved, as. he had 
made an experiment upon the . government, upon the reve- 
nues, upon the reigning family of the country, and upon all 
the landed interest — he was resolved to make as bold an 
experiment upon the commercial interest. Accordingly he Chants in- 
sat down — and before I sit down I shall state the matter into t!ie d 
more particularly to you from authorities — he changed systomof al 
every part of the revenue system. I* mean that part of the Vi^iiaX 
revenue, the kists, which affect the trade and commerce, i»gs. 
which are the life and soul of a country. lie, without any 
other aid that we- know of except Mr. Markham, sat down 
to change and alter the whole commercial system of that 
country. And accordingly he did alter it in every point, and 
upon the same arbitrary principles on which he went before, 
namely, his own will. We are told, indeed, that he con- 
sulted bankers and merchants on it ; but, when your Lord- 
ships know what has happened, you will easily see whether 
he did or not. 

Your Lordships will see what has happened through the mis- 
chief of arbitrary power. [The man who exercises] arbitrary 
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5 June 1794. power is a helpless, miserable, creature. By the very principle 
upon which he proceeds, no man dares to tell him a truth ; no 
man dares to give him any information that is disagreeable to 
him ; he knows that his life and fortune depend upon it. The 
man who lives in the exercise of arbitrary power condemns 
himself to eternal ignorance! This man, stupidly ignorant, 
without resource and without help, but in his own arbitrary 
power and the constant companions of ignorance — inca- 
pacity and blind presumption — alters the whole system of 
duties in the country ; and, as we shall prove by and by, in 
consequence of it, ruined the whole trade of the country; for 
he left not one part of it that he did not entirely destroy. 
This we arc now stating only. I will state the effects after- 
wards, when I state the general effects upon the country ; 

Sth? 1 ** ^ut ^ ierc ^ onl y state hold assumption, without one word 

Council. of communication with the Council at Calcutta, where they 
might have considered the whole, might have looked at these 
trading regulations and examined them. He made them all 
without consideration, and put them in that situation that, 
they must directly, as I said before, [either confirm his acts 
or again undo]*' everything. 

This man had by his opium contracts set all vigilance 
asleep. By his bullock and other contracts he had provided 
for a number of concealed interests, both abroad and at 
home ; and then, when he had got that Council to be nothing 
hut a Council to give a formal ratification, long after the 
things had been done and that they could not remove them, 
then he told them of all these things he had done ; and he 
sent these miserable reasons, which it is impossible that any 
man can judge of, in the first instance, without knowing 
anything of the country. 

JlitfSiio Mr. Markham has told your Lordships a very curious 

alterations, thing. When I asked him concerning the laying on of 
those duties that he laid on of five per cent that the two 
per cent, before was collected along with that two per cent., 
and that that five per cent was laid on in such a manner as 
utterly to extinguish the trade, and [when I proceeded] to 
ask whether it was not, in effect and substance, five times as 
much as they had paid before, what was his answer ? That 
many plans are considered in the closet that look specious 
and plausible, but they will not hold wJien they come to bo 
tried ; “ and,” says he, “ these duties never were exacted.” 
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Now we shall prove first, that it was an abominable thing 3 Jw-Rim. 
in Mr. Hastings to withhold from the Council the ground 
and means of knowing what the real operation of his taxes 
was. He laid the duties upon a visionary theory, in his own Mr. Hast- 
closet. How else could he do ? He has no knowledge of rS^oftho 
trade. He cannot keep an account, as he says. He has no of 

memory when he comes to you. You find him a man 
possessed of no one quality fit for any act whatever. But 
the mischief of it is this : — when he states, “ I have made 
such a change ; instead of charging five per cent by the 
bullock load, I charge so much ad valorem without knowing 
the circumstances tinder which trade is carried on, that looks 
very plausible; but when you come to the actual state of 
the trade, it is not five per cent, and the difference between 
that and two per cent . paid another way, but it is a different 
mode of estimating the, commodity, and it amounts to five 
times so much ! And this never could appear to the Council, 
to your Lordships, or to us, if we did not, as an exemplifi- 
cation of this cursed mode of arbitrary proceeding, show you 
his total ignorance of the subject, and his total indifference 
about the event of the measure he was pursuing. And 
when he began to correct it, he never took any means what- 
ever to put his second regulations into execution, but left 
all the mischievous project to rage in its full extent. So far 
with regard to the trade of the country. I have shown your 
Lordships how he managed the private property; how he 
managed the revenues of the country; how he managed the 
government of the country and the trade of the country. 

I have done with the business of the trade ; yet, when I 
come to that part which I wish your Lordships to consider, 
in the scheme of what I have taken the liberty to mention, 
in that scheme I shall show you the results and effect of all 
these things, which arose from the direct consequences of his 
violent and arbitrary measures, and which he must have 
foreseen, I have now to show you how he proceeded upon 
his new system of establishment. 

* The Council were totally ignorant of the effect of every- 
thing that passed at Benares, further than according to his of the mis- 
representation, as he made it to them. The revenues con- Benares? 4 
tinued to be regularly, fairly and punctually, paid, month 
by month, kist by kist, [until the month of J uly] ;* but, as 
the country had suffered, and as the Knja had wished, the 
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3 Jus* 1704 . larger kist was thrown on the last kist or instalment, the 
country paying monthly by instalments ; — and that 80,000/. 
was thrown upon the month of August, the last month. . 
The tribute You will ask how they came to burthen one month beyond 
rauTnto edt ° the rest. They had two motives for it: one was, that by 
arrear. that time they wou l(j hope to have the advantage of the 
view of the year's collections, and then they could better 
* judge whether he could claim the remission with which 

Mr. Hastings had flattered him, at the end of the year, or 
not; and he had. another reason, which we know must in- 
fluence .people in that condition — and does ; that, out of the 
rents of the next month that was coming on, he might have 
paid up the balances of that, and have secured from the 
country — which every one knows had suffered very con- 
siderably by the revolt that was in it, and by a drought that 
prevailed that year — the means of paying it out of the 
assets of the next. 

But mark the course that was taken. The moment he 
came to the heavy month, and which was heavy to him, and 
of which Mr. Hastings says, “ 1 had rather he had desired 
* to divide it — but, he says, he threw it upon that month, 

first, that he might have the whole of the year ; and next, 
that he might have — when he knew that Mr. Hastings was 
sensible himself that he was overrated — that he might have 
the advantage of a collection of a more favourable year, to 
help out the year in which he had gone backward — these 
were good and wise reasons — Mr. Hastings said, he made 
that regulation for him at his own desire. If he had made 
it at his own desire, he must have seen the motive, and 
ought to have taken care that he should not be oppressed 
and ruined by complying with his own desire. So passed 
the year 1781. 

Clandestine* As eai'ly as the month of April 1782, we find by the 
deneo?^ evidence produced — and I wish your Lordships seriously to 
Harkiiam* a ^ ver ^ to this — produced for the first time at your bar, not 
and Mr. appearing in the Company’s records, not appearing in the 
tiwsubject n book of the Benares correspondence, not appearing in any 
sLff? rbcjoy form to which the Commons could have access, unknown to 
the Directors, unknown to the Council, unknown to the 
Residents at Benares, unknown to the searching and inqui- 
sitive eye of the Commons of Great Britain, drawn out of 
Mr. Markham’s pocket, — a series of private correspondence 
which he carried on with Mr. Hastings, unknown totally to 
the Council. After Durbejey Sing had been named, after 
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a government ha$ been established, after Mr. Hastings had 3 juse 1704 . 
quitted that province wholly and abandoned it, and that — 
there was no reason why correspondence should not be 
public, Mr. Markham carried on, from the month of April, a 
correspondence full of the bitterest complaints against Dur- 
bejey Sing,* and which he has produced for the first time to 
your Lordships. These clandestine complaints — these means 
of proceeding to the ruin of a man, without the knowledge 
of his true and proper judges — we produce to your Lord- 
ships as a heavy aggravation of our Charge, and a proof of 
wicked conspiracy to destroy this man. For, if he was in 
daily danger of falling back, if he was in danger of falling 
when the heavy kist came upon him, the Council ought to 
have known every step of these complaints, for Mr. Hastings 
then had done with these plans. 

I ought to have remarked to your Lordships a second era, 
which is an era of clandestine correspondence between 
Mr. Hastings and Mr. Markham. After Mr. Hastings had 
quitted Benares, and had nothing but as Governor General 
to do with it, after his extraordinary and, as we contend, 
illegal power had completely expired, the same clandestine 
correspondence was carried on. lie considered Benares as 
his private property; and, just as a man acts with his private 
steward about his private estate, without any communication 
with the public, he receives and answers the series of com- 
plaints which began in April and continued till the month of 
November. He never communicated one word of this till 
the 29th of November, and until he had completely settled 
the fate of this Durbcjey Sing. This clandestine corrcspon- illegality of 
dence we charge, as we charged it before against him, as an 
act of rebellion ; for he was bound to lay before the Council 
the whole of his correspondence relative to the revenue and 
to all the affairs of the country. Therefore we give it in 
another sense, not only as rebellion against his duty and 
against the orders of the Company, but as a wicked plot to 
destroy this man; for if the Council could not know it, 
where was the man to make his defence ? All these letters, 
almost, seem to be directed to him in his private capacity. 

Not one of these charges and exculpations were communi- 
cated to the Council. I repeat it, and wish to press it upon 
you, that a great part of them were never communicated, 
nor ever heard of at all, till Mr. Markham was examined 
in this hall ! 


v v 2 
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charges 
against Bur- 
bejey Sing. 


Mr. Hast- 
ings’ as- 
sumption of 
separate au- 
thority. 


The first idea that we have of the business is when 
Mr. Hastings had retired, for the benefit of the country air, 
to a place called Nia Serai, upon the Ganges. The whole 
time of his being in Calcutta he never communicated any- 
thing of this to them, nor did he, after he had gone to take 
the air in the country, communicate anything at all, till the 
business was finished. You will see what that business was. 
I said the 29th : it was the 27th of November, 1782. The 
letter is in the printed Minutes, page 298 : — 

“ The Governor General. — I desire the secretary to lay the accom- 
panying letters from Mr. Markham before the Board, and request that 
orders may he immediately sent to him concerning the subjects con- 
, tained in them. It may be necessary to inform the Board, that on re- 
peated information from Mr. Markham, which indeed was confirmed to 
me beyond a doubt by other channels, and by private assurances which I 
could trust, that the affairs of that province were likely to fall into the 
greatest confusion from the misconduct of Baboo Durbcdgy Sing, whom 
I had appointed the naib. Fearing the dangerous consequences of a 
delay, and being at too great a distance to consult the members of the 
Board, who I knew could repose that confidence in my local knowledge 
to admit of this occasional exercise of my own separate authority, I 
wrote to Mr. Markham the letter to which he alludes, dated the 29th of 
September last, of which I now lay before the Board a copy. The first 
of the accompanying letters from Mr. Markham arrived at a time when a 
severe return of my late illness obliged me, by the advice of my phy- 
sicians* to leave Calcutta for the benefit of the country air, and prevented 
me from bringing it earlier before the notice of the Board.” 

I am to remark, upon this part of the letter, that he claims 
to himself an exercise of his own separate authority. He 
had no delegation — no separate authority. lie was a mem- 
ber of the Board ; obliged to do everything in it ; and yet 
he speaks of an act of his own separate authority, that is, 
the act of Mr. Markham — turning out this man whom he had 
appointed to be naib, <c fearing the dangerous consequences 
of a delay, and being at too great a distance to consult the 
members of the Board.” This letter is written on the 27th 
November, 1782. These complaints had been increasing, 
growing and multiplying, upon him from the month of April 
preceding, and he had never given the least intimation of 
them to the Board. Now he says,— “ The time won't wait 
for it: I am obliged to use my own separate authority. 
Justify me In what I have done.” Whereas he had time 
enough— months !— for the whole matter to be laid before 
the Council. [He next goes on to say]: — 

" It had indeed been my intention, but for the same cause, to have 
requested the instructions of the Board for the conduct of Mr. Markham, 
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in the difficulties which he had to encounter immediately after the date 3 June 1794. 
of my letter to him ; and to have recommended the substance of it for — 
an order of the Board.” 

He promised Mr. Markham that, if lie did this violent act, 
which Mr. Markham proposed and which Mr. Hastings 
ordered, he would have an authority for it from the 
Board. But, however, he did get him no such authority. 

Why ? Because he was resolved, as he has told you, to act 
by his own separate authority ; and he has told you that it 
is a signal of his authority, that he disobeys the orders of the 
court of Directors and defies the laws of his country. Now 
what does he recommend to the Board ? 

“ That the Board will be pleased to confirm the appointment which Sever© 

Mr. Markham has made, and to direct him to exact from Baboo Dur- measures 
bejey Sing, with the utmost 'rigour, every rupee of the collections which i^y Sing^ 
it shall appear that he has made ‘and not- brought to account ; and either advised by 
to confine him at Benares, or send him a prisoner to Chunar; and to IIast ‘ 
keep him in confinement until he shall have discharged the whole of the 
amount due from him.” 

Then, my Lords, here you have plainly — what appears in 
every act of Mr. Hastings — [resentment of] some personal 
injury 

u I feci myself, and may he allowed on such an occasion to acknow- 
ledge it, personally hurt at the ingratitude of this man, and the discredit 
which his ill conduct has thrown on my appointment of him. The 
Rajah himself, scarcely arrived at the verge of manhood, was in under- 
standing but little advanced beyond the term of Childhood — 

this is his character of the man whom he put to govern that 
country ; — 

“ and it had been the policy of Cheit Sing to keep him equally secluded 
from the world and from business. As he was allowed ” — says he — 

“ a jaghire of a very liberal amount, to enable him to maintain a state 
and consequence suitable both to the relation in which he stood to the 
Rajah and the high office which had been assigned to him, and sufficient 
also to free him from the temptation of little and mean peculations, it is 
therefore my opinion, and I recommend, that Mr. Markham be ordered 
to divest him of his jaghire, and re-unite it to the malguzzary, or the 
land' paying its revenue through the Rajah to the Company. 

“ The opposition made by the Rajah and the old Rannee, both equally 
incapable of judging for themselves, do certainly originate from some 
secret influence; which ought to be checked by a decided and peremptory 
declaration of the authority of the Board and a denunciation of their 
displeasure at their presumption. If they can be induced to yield the 
appearance of a cheerful acquiescence in the new arrangement, and to 
adopt it as a measure formed with their participation, it would be better 
than that it should be done by a declared act of compulsion. But, at 
all events, it ought to be done.” 
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a June 1704 . My Lords, it was done ! He had ordered the man to be 

Thu previous dismissed. He had ordered him to be imprisoned. He had 
the men- ordered his jagir to be confiscated. All these things were 

surcs * done before ; and he now resolves to take the whole of it 

upon himself. 

Then he presents two letters — and no more — that he 
had received, of recent date, from Mr. Markham, complain- 
ing of the conduct of this Durbcjcy Sing. Says he : — “ He 
has dishonoured my appointment : punish him” Why not 
punish Mr. Markham ? And why are you not, my Lords, 
to punish Mr. Hastings, who dishonours your appointment, 
who appoints insufficient men — hoys — improper to manage 
such concerns ; and when they fail, before their accounts are 
made up, before a single step is taken, judicially or officially, 
to convict them of any transaction, orders them into prison, 
and their private estates to be confiscated ? The Commons 
of Great Britain claim from you that no man shall be 
imprisoned, till a regular charge is made upon him and 
regular answers received from him upon the subject ; that 
no man shall be imprisoned on a matter of account, till the 
o? tSmpro- ac f oun ^ 1S settled between them. Therefore, we do say that 
cocdings. this act, beginning without authority of the Council, was in 
itself illegal; that it was unjust, violent and oppressive, 
as upon a matter oF account, before it was settled and stated 
pro and con to imprison the man, and consequently to 
disable him from settling the account, with the numberless 
sub-accountants he might have ; that that was a wicked, flagi- 
of n jftr? ation tious, abandoned and abominable, act ; and Mr. Markham 
Markham, had liis share in this, as far as a young man and an instru- 
ment could have a share in it. 

Mr. Hastings says: — 

Delegation “ 1 need not tell you, my dear Sir, that I possess a very high opinion 
t^ a Mr th0rity of y° nr abilities, and that I repose the utmost confidence in your 
Markham, integrity.- * 

Perhaps he had reason for both ; but he did not leave him 
to the use of either. lie put him to execute arbitrary tasks, 
and he was to bear him out by his power in these acts: — 

“ From your long residence at Benares, and from the part that you 
have had in the business of the zemindary, you must certainly best know 
the men who are most capable and deserving of public employment. 
From among these I authorise you to nominate a naib to the Rajah in 
the room of Durbedgy Sing, whom, on account of his ill conduct, I think 
it necessary to dismiss from that office. It will hardly be necessary to 
except Oossaun Sing from the description of men to whom I have limited 
your choice, yet it may not be improper to apprise you that I will on no 
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terms consent to his being naib. In forming the arrangements coh- 3 j r3!ni 1794# 
sequent upon this new appointment, I request you will, as far as you — - 

can with propriety, adopt those which were in use during the life of 
Bulwant Sing ; so far, at least, as to have distinct offices for distinct 
purposes, independent of each other, and with proper men at the head of 
each ; so that one office may detect or prevent any abuses or irregu- 
larities in the others, and together form a system of reciprocal checks. 

Upon that principle, I desire you will in particular establish, under what- 
ever names, one office of receipts and another of treasury. The officers . 
of both must be responsible for the truth and regularity of their respec- 
tive accounts, but not subject in the statement of them to the control or 
interference of the ltajah or the naib ; nor should they be removable at 
pleasure, but for misconduct only. At the head of one or other of these 
offices I wish to see the late buxey Rogoorber Dyall. His conduct in 
his former office, his behaviour on the revolt of Cheit Sing, and par- 
ticularly at the fall of Bidjeygur, together with his general character, 
prove him worthy of employment and of the notice of our Government. 

It is possible that he may have objections to holding an office under the 
present Rajah. Offer him one, however ; and let him know that you do 
so by my directions. Do not wholly neglect the Rajah — 

he says, with regard to the Raja whose interest was con- 
cerned in it 

“ consult with him in appearance, but in appearance only. Ilis situation 
requires that you should do that much, but his youth and inexperience 
forbid that you should do more.” 

So that he has completely put the whole government into 
the hands of a man who had no name, character, or official 
situation, but that of the Company’s Resident in that place. Officoof 
What is the office of a Resident? It is to reside at that Kesidcnt - 
Court ; to give the Council notice of the transactions that 
are going on there ; and to take care that the money be re- 
gularly paid, kist by kist. Instead of that, Mr. Hastings 
has illegally invested him with the total authority of the 
Company to name whom he pleased to the government of it, 
with the exception only of Gossan Sing, and to drive out 
the man who had possessed it under his own appointment, 
and which could not be revoked but by the Council. Yet, t 

in his private letter — this is previous to the communication SiKsMettS/ 
of any of these matters to the Council— he orders the one 
to be removed, confiscated and imprisoned ; and [as regards] 
the other, he has ordered him to appoint to the government 
of that country, which is found so arduous and difficult, 
which .Durbejey Sing was not able to collect the revenues 
in — to appoint whom ? — to appoint whom he pleased ! 

Why, Mr. Hastings had no power in himself to appoint 
any person, but through the medium of the Council ; 
much less could he delegate that power to Mr. Markham. 
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8 Jenna t7Pi, He had then had great experience of the country, to bo 
sure. “ Name any man you please to the government, and 
I shall confirm him. I give you that authority, and you will 
trust me I shall get you an authority from the Council for 
it.” With respect to Durbejey Sing, he adds ; — 

" He has dishonoured my choice of him.” — 

My choice of him f — 

“ It now only remains to guard against the ill effects of his conduct, to 
detect and punish it. To this end, 1 desire that the officers to be ap- 
pointed in consequence of these instructions do, with as much accuracy 
and expedition as possible, make out an account of the receipts, dis- 
bursements and transactions, of Durbcdgy Sing, during the time he has 
acted as naib of the zemindary of Benares ; and I desire you will in my 
name assure him, that, unless he pays at the limited time every rupee of 
the revenue due to the Company, his life shall answer for the default. I 
need not caution you to provide against his flight and the removal of his 
effects.” 

He says he will detect and punish him ; but the first thing 
he does, without considering whether he has got the money 
or no, he declares he will have every rupee paid at the time, 
or otherwise his life shall pay for it 

Is this the language of a British Governor — a person ap- 
pointed to govern — who is subject to the dominion of this 
kingdom by law; ordering him first to be imprisoned — 
punished— to be deprived of everything ; then an inquiry 
to be made ; and then, pending that inquiry, declaring that 
unless he pays at the limited time every rupee of the revenue 
due to the Company, his life shall answer for it ? And 
imprison- accordingly his life did answer lor it. This unhappy man 
purbojey was P u * m1i0 prison. But, after this order for his removal, 
sing. Mr. Markham enters into the particular charges, in his letter 
from Benares, 24th of October, 1782 

Charges sub- “ I am sorry that my duty obliges me to mention to your honourable 
sequently Board my apprehensions of a severe loss accruing to the honourable 
ngamsthim Company, if Baboo Durbedgy is continued in the naibut during the 
bv Mr. present year. I ground my fears on the knowledge 1 have had of his 
Markham, mismanagement, the bad choice he has made of his aumils, the mistrust 
which they have of him, and the several complaints which have been 
referred to me by the ryotts of almost every pergunna in the zemindaiy! 
I did not choose to waste the time of your honourable Board in 
listening to my representations of his inattention to the complaints of 
oppression which were made to him by his ryotts.” 

My Lords, think of this condition of your Government 
in India; a Resident at Benares exercising power, not given 
to him by virtue of his residency, given to him only by the 
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private orders of the prisoner at your bar — what is it he s Jumm94. 
docs ? He says, he did not choose to trouble [the Council — 
with the reasons which induced him] to remove a man, 
upon account of them, without hearing him. The Council 
was not to know them. Why' did he not choose to waste 
the time of their honourable Board in listening to them ? — 

“ You are not to listen to the complaints of people. The 
honourable Board is not to have its time wasted in that im- 
proper manner. Without the least inquiry or inquisition 0mission of 
into it, the man must be imprisoned, must* be deprived, int0 
threatened with his life, and must have all his property con- 
fiscated/' This is the condition in which people stand, acting 
under the authority of Great Britain ! The country is under 
the management of Mr. Hastings, by the usurpation of an 
authority to himself — of Mr. Markham, by an usurped dele- 
gation of an usurped authority; and they dispose of the 
country, dispose of the family, dispose of the revenue, of 
the lives, fortunes and honours, of the subject, without any 
judicial — without any official — inquiry whatsoever. These 
are the crimes for which the Commons call for justice, knock 
at the breasts of your consciences, and-would think them- 
selves dishonoured for ever if they did not bring them before 
your Lordships, and with the utmost energy call for your 
Lordships' vindictive justice, in the fullest extent in which 
you can bestow it. 

Think what this man’s condition was. It appears that, uniform 
without any solicitation of his own, lie was put into a situa- 
tion which Mr. Hastings thought it impossible for him to W*' con. 
execute ; after lowering his weight, and consequence, and wardshim. 
authority, lie then orders him privately to be thrown into this 
prison, and then an inquiry to be made into it. What sort 
of inquiry should be made your Lordships will see. While 
this was going on, Mr. Markham tells him that, in conse- 
quence of the orders which he had received, he had put him 
first into a gentle confinement. Your Lordships saw what 
that confinement was : we will not enter into it. A man of 
his authority put into confinement 1 We have shown he was 
unfit for business in his confinement. He had accounts to 
settle with the whole country; can a man in gaol, dis- 
honoured and reprobated, recover anything ? He is put in 
gaol to recover money, in a situation of unfinished accounts 
that he has with a country of the extent of Benares : — 

“ I thought proper that Durbedgy Sing should be put under a gentle 
confinement, until I shall receive your honourable Board’s orders for 
any future measures.” 
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Mr. Markham begins therefore, encouraged by Mr. Hast- 
ings, to put the man into a gentle confinement, previous to 
his receiving any orders. I deny that a Resident at Benares 
has u right to do that. The whole of this correspondence begins 
in page 298 and continues through- pages 300. 301, to 305; 
but your Lordships will be in the train of it by following 
those pages. Now' we cannot expect that any man should 
be imprisoned, should suffer these hardships, and at the same 
time kiss the rod and say, — <c Upon my word I have deserved 
it all.” No; ^nobody will think such a thing. All mankind 
revolts at oppression, if it is real ; and punishment, just or 
unjust, no man willingly submits to. And we find that 
these people did not submit to it. We find they used all 
the power which was left to them ; that is, to remonstrate 
and petition. And, accordingly, they presented two arzis, or 
petitions. They are in page 303. The first is from the 
Rani. As for Raja Mehipnarain, I doubt whether he had 
any means of making any communication. Therefore we will 
read the petition of the Rani, the widow of Bulwant Sing, 
in favour of her child and of her family, cruelly treated in 
this manner : — 

“From the Rannee, widow of Bulwant Sing; received the 15th 
December, 1782 : — 

“ I and my children. have no hopes hut from your Highness, and our 
honour and rank arc bestowed by you. Mr. Markham, from the advice 
of my enemies, having protected the farmers, would not permit the 
balances to be collected. Baboo Durbedgy' Sing frecpiently before de- 
sired that gentleman to show his resentment against the people who 
owed balances, that the balances might be collected, and to give ease to 
his mind for the present year, conformably to the bequests signed by the 
presence, that he might complete the bundobust. But that gentleman 
would not listen to him, and having appointed a mutseddy and tavecldar, 
employs them in the collections of the year, and sent two companies of 
sepoys and arrested Baboo Durbedgy Sing upon this charge, that lie had 
secreted in his house many lacks of rupees from the collections; and he 
carried the mutseddies and treasures with their papers to his own pre- 
sence, He neither ascertained this matter by proofs, nor does he com- 
plete the # balance of the sircar from the jaidaads of the balances. Right 
or wrong, he is resolved to destroy our lives. As we have no asylum or 
hope except from your Highness, and as the Almighty has formed your 
mind to be a distributor of justice in these times, I therefore hope from 
the benignity of your Highness, that you will inquire and do justice in 
this matter, and that an aumeen may be appointed from the presence, 
that, having discovered the crimes or innocence of the Baboo Durbedgy 
Sing, he may report to the presence. Further particulars will he made 
kfiown to your Highness by the arzee of my son Rajah Mehipnerain 
Bahader.” • 

“Arzee from Rajah Mehipnerain Bahader ; received 15th December, 

1782 : — 

‘ I before this had the honour of addressing several arzees to your 
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presence, but from my unfortunate state not one of them has been perused 3 Junk 1704 , 
by your Highness, that my situation might be fully learnt by you. The — 
case is this : — Mr. Markham, from the advice of my enemies, having 
occasioned several kinds of losses and given protection to those who owed 
balances, prevented the balance from being collected; for this reason, 
that the* money not being paid in time the baboo might be convicted of 
inability. From this reason all the owners of balances refused to pay the 
malwajib of the sircar. Before this, the baboo had frequently desired 
that gentleman to show his resentment against the persons who owed 
the balances, that the balances might be paid, and that his mind might 
be at ease for the present year, so that the bundobust cf the present year 
might be completed ; adding that, if next year such kind of injuries and 
protection of the farmers were to happen, he should not be able to 
support it.” 

My Lords, I am to remark to your Lordships upon these Mr. Hast- 
petitions, and particularly to remark upon the last : — ff< I gicct ofpre- 
before this had the honour of addressing several arzees to tmonsfrom 
your presence, but from my unfortunate state not one of the ^ja. 
them has been perused by your Highness.” My Lords, if 
there is any one right secured to the subject, it is that of 
presenting a petition and having that petition noticed. That 
right grows in proportion to the power and despotic nature 
of the government under which he acts ; for, having no sort 
of remedy from any fixed laws, every part of which 
Mr. Hastings destroyed, even to the traces and appearances 
of them, in that country-— which is on your Lordships’ 

Minutes — except only for the police of the single city of 
Benares — and that very ill provided too ; but, [Mr. Hastings] 
having destroyed every trace of la.w and government, nothing 
remains but complaint, and prayer and petition. But it 
appears that this complaint, this prayer and this petition, was 
not the first, but was only one of many which Mr. Hastings 
took no notice of, entirely despised, and never would suffer 
to be produced to the Council; and the Council, till this 
bundle of matter came before them, neither knew the com- 
plaint of Mr. Markham against Durbejey Sing, nor the 
complaint of Durbejey Sing against Mr. Markham. j 

My Lords, it is a serious complaint. When the man was Hisomission 
put in prison by Mr. Markham — observe the person that [ntoXr 0 
put him in prison, and the charge in this arzi is, that that compiSnf 8 
man was himself the cause of this very failure for which g^r. 
he imprisoned him — then what does Mr. Hastings do, as a 
judge between man and man ? He takes the charge of that 
very man ; puts him in prison upon that charge ; and, when 
he has the complaint of the superior before him to hear his 
cause, he refuses to take any notice of it and never communi- 
cates it to the Council. My Lords, if there were nothing 
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else but this to mark the treacherous, perfidious, nature of his 
conduct, it would be sufficient. He has two persons before 
him ; one in the ostensible care of the revenue of the country ; 
the other, Mr. Markham, assuming the authority over him ; 
and when there are complaints that the occasion of his 
accusation has been furnished by Mr. Markham, instead 
of granting redress, he dismisses the complaints against 
Mr. Markham with reprehension, and sends the complainant 
to rot in prison, without ever once inquiring, or giving him- 
self the trouble to state to Mr. Markham those charges 
against him, and desiring him to clear himself from them. 
Now is this to be borne in any civilised society — that any 
such controversy should exist between two such persons, 
and that you should inquire into and punish the accusation 
of oiie without listening to the complaint of the other, or 
inquiring so much as whether it was true or false ? 

Then Mr. Hastings writes to Mr. Markham, in this state 
[of things], without ever troubling himself one word about 
the counter complaint : — 

“ The measures which you have taken with Baboo Durbedgy Sing are 
perfectly right and proper, so far as they go ; and we now direct that 
you exact from him, with the utmost rigour, every rupee of the collec- 
tions which it shall appear that he has made and not brought to account, * 
and either confine him at Benares or send him prisoner to Chunar.’* 

He employs the very person against whom the complaint 
is made to imprison the complainant. He approves of all 
that he has done ; and leaves him at his option, not only to 
keep him a prisoner at Benares, but to send him out of 
Benares, to imprison him in the fortress of Chunar, which 
is the infernal place to which, when he has a mind to ex- 
tort money from people, he sends them. Just like the case 
in Homer, “ I will send you to such a tyrant, in such a 
place /* — ct I will send you to Chunar. I desire your life 
may be forfeited, if you do not pay me the last rupee of 
your collections.*' 

Let us see how his debt stood at the time of his impri- 
sonment. Of the kist which ought to be eight lacs, there 
were two, and but two, paid. Then there remained six lacs. 
Mr. Markham does not controvert the fact in the smallest 
degree. There were four which were due to him, as he 
stated* in the country ; and then he stood responsible, upon 
the rigour of his demand, but for two lacs. Two being paid, 
and four in arrear, there remained but two. These two 
lacs which remained, he says, should be exacted with this 
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extreme rigour. Were there any pains taken to know the s jthte 179 *. 
fact whether these four lacs were due to him, or any pains 
taken to collect them ? No one appears in the transaction. 

And yet a man is to be punished for a failure of two lacs 
who has paid two, and who has- assets abroad upon a sup- 
posed heavy balance, when the whole balance of a heavy, 
overrated, year amounted to but two lacs. But is it proved 
that he received that? No such thing! Mr. Markham 
engages himself to prove that he has received forty lacs ; a 
serious engagement for him to prove. But when he comes 
to produce to you the wasil-vaki, he never pretends that he * 
received more than thirty-six lacs; which will make it 
appear, if he gave him credit for the four lacs abroad, that 
he could not have received forty lacs, when the country 
yielded him but thirty-six. Therefore, they were oppressing 
him for money they knew he never had received ; and they 
pursued and persecuted him by every way in which they 
could, without aiding him in any way that we can know. 

But, in order to recover his balances, they kept him in this 
rigorous prison. 

Mr. Markham goes away §nd Mr. Benn succeeds him; 
and he acts upon exactly the same principle. He declares Btearous 
that the sum of money which he exacted was not exacted Benn . 0 
upon the principle of his ever having received it, but upon 
the principle of his having agreed to pay it. Says Mr. 

Bonn, — “ I have a Jew's bond. If it is in your bond we will 
have it ; if not, we will have it out of your flesh ; and whe- 
ther you receive it or no we don't care a farthing” My 
Lords, they let him out to settle these accounts. They give 
it in arbitration upon the bonds, not upon the receipts ; upon 
his engagements to pay the 400,000Z. ; — upon these cruel 
terms, allowed by Mr. Hastings himself to be extravagant ; 
and from a man who charged Mr. Markham with having 
usurped his whole authority, governing entirely the country, 
leaving him no means for recovering his balances, and even 
being the author of the stop of several of them. 

Mr. Benn says, “ We demanded it from him in consequence 
of his bond.” Then, when there was but one lac and a half, 
one would think that common charity, that common decency, 
that common regard to the decorum of life, would have hin- 
dered Mr. Hastings from imprisoning him again. But he Second im- 
was imprisoned again. He continued in prison till Mr. and^eath 11 
Hastings quitted the country ; and there he died — a victim g[^ rbejey 
to all this enormous oppression. In the meantime, had they 
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any other means of getting it ? It appears that the [family 
of the Raja]* never received one single shilling of the 60,000£. 
that was given for their maintenance. They stated that they 
mortgaged their own natural hereditary estates. [The 
Residents]* confiscated everything that belonged to Durbejey 
Sing ; * and out of that immense sum of six lac3 what 
account have you? None. Therefore that must in some 
abominable and corrupt way or other have been sunk. You 
must inquire of it. You must convict these men who proceed 
in this way; first, by punishing people, then afterwards pre- 
tending to account with them, and then, when they pretend 
to account with them, making’ them refund the money which 
they pretend they had received, admitting tacitly, and more 
than tacitly, that they had not received the money ; and then, 
afterwards, claiming it upon the bond, and confiscating their 
private fortunes. And [thus Mr. Hastings] lets a miserable 
man, elevated to the highest degree of rank in that country, 
die, by imprisoning him a second time for the cruel demand 
made upon him. They found after his death abundance of 
effects ? [No, my Lords, they did not find anything.]* They 
ransacked his house. They examined everything that he had in 
and out of prison. They searched and scrutinised everything. 
They had every penny of his fortune. I believe, though I* 
cannot say with certainty now, that they seized upon the 
whole, and the man died a bankrupt ; and it was not pretended 
he had ever embezzled any part of the Company’s money. 

Therefore, in the name of this Durbejey Sing, in the name 
of his afflicted family, in the name of the country people 
thus oppressed by an usurped authority, that took the re- 
venue from him and yet charged the people with all the 
conduct of it, in the name of a man respecting whom justice 
has been thus outraged, we call upon your Lordships’ justice. 
Durbejey Sing is over. That tragedy is finished, A second 
Raja of Benares is gone. I don’t mean to say that miserable 
puppet which he says was, when arrived at manhood, in a 
state of childhood, but the person who represented the dig- 
nity of the family. He is gone. He is swept away. He 
is given up as an inferior person to the resentment of Mr. 
Markham or Mr. Hastings. He is not heard of : there is an 
end of him. 

Then a new order begins. Mr. Markham is authorised to 
choose whom he pleases, with the exception of Oossan Sing. 


* Revised copy. . 
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Mr. Markham accordingly exercises this power, and does 3 June 1791,. 
choose a person, allied to the [zamindar], called Jagger Deo 
Sing. Our charge calls him J agger Deo Seng, and so it is 
written in the paper from whence we took it. From the time 
of the confinement of Durbejey Sing to the time of his being 
put in the government, in whose hands were the revenues of 
the country? Mr. Markham himself has told you, at your bar, 
that they were in his hands ; that he was not only the person 
that named the man, but that he had held the revenues; 
and he was answerable, of course, for them all that time. 

The name of zamindar of Benares was still continued to this 
miserable pageant ; but the very name was soon entirely 
fallen out of use. It is in evidence before your Lordships 
that his name is not even so much as mentioned in the pro- 
ceedings ; and that the person who really governed was Mr. 
Markham. The person who governed ostensibly was Jagger 
Deo Sing, and the name of the zamindar was passed to utter Disuse of 
oblivion. Therefore the government was taken completely zamindar/ 
and entirely out of the hand of the person who had a legal 
right to administer it ; out of the hands of his guardians ; 
out of the hands of his mother ; out of the hands of those 
who were his nearest relations, and those whom of course he 
could trust ; and put into the hands of a man of whom we 
know nothing, and never heard anything before, till we heard 
that Mr. Markham, of his own usurped authority, authorised 
by the usurped authority of Mr. Hastings, without the least 
communication with the Council, put him in possession of 
that country. 

Mr. Markham administered the revenues alone himself, Practical 
without the smallest authority for so doing, without the of Mr macy 
least knowledge of the Council, till Jagger Deo Sing came Markbara * 
in. Did lie then give his authority up ? No such thing. 

The settlement of Jagger Deo Sing was made with the con- 
currence and joint management of Mr. Markham. He 
conducted the whole. The settlements were made, the leases 
and agreements with farmers, all were regulated by him ; 
that is, by Jagger Deo Sing and him. I need not tell you 
that I believe Jagger Deo Sing was not a person of very 
much authority in the case. Your Lordships would laugh 
at me if I said he was. But they were regulated and made 
by Mr. Markham. But, whether they were or not, it comes 
to the same. If they were improperly made and improperly 
conducted, Mr. Hastings is responsible for the whole of 
them ; for he appointed a person who had little experience, 
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who was young in the world — and that is the excuse I wish 
to make for any gentlemen of that age ; — he appointed him 
and gave him at large a discretionary authority to name 
whom he pleased. But we know that he took part himself 
in all his settlements and in all his proceedings. 

After this business was done, after this man was 
appointed, instructed by Mr. Markham, who had all his 
agreements, all his settlements, made under his express 
approbation, most probably by his command, Mr. Mark- 
ham desires leave from Mr. 1 Tastings to go down to Benares. 
I imagine he never returned. He comes to Europe. And 
there ends the scene of viceroy and delegate Mr. Markham, 
and begins the reign of Mr. Benn and Mr. Fowke. These 
gentlemen having just the same power that Mr. Markham 
had — not one jot less that I know of in any way — they 
were persons that were, and ought to be, made by Mr. Hast- 
ings responsible for any part of their proceedings. I will 
not tell you anything of the reign of dagger Deo Sing, or 
rather of Mr. Markham, Mr. Benn and Mr. Fowke, but 
read to you what Mr. Hastings has thought proper to 
represent the state of the people to be, under that govern- 
ment which he left to them discretionally to appoint. If 
your Lordships will have the goodness— it will save you 
trouble, for it will supersede all observation of mine upon 
it — hear Mr. Hastings’ own representation of the effects 
of his own government, by a person authorised by him, 
who gave no security for his good behaviour, who had no 
responsibility of any kind attached to him. Hear what an 
account Mr. Hastings gave, when he went up to Benares 
upon another wicked project, as he passed through that 
country, to revolve and look back upon the ruin that he 
had made. Think of the situation in which he saw Benares 
the day he entered into it. He had seen it beautiful, orna- 
mented, rich ; an object that envy would have shed tears 
over for its prosperity; that humanity would have shed 
tears for, seeing the comfort and satisfaction enjoyed 
by mankind there ; a country flourishing in cultivation in 
such a degree that the soldiers were obliged to march in 
single, files through the fields of corn, to avoid damaging the 
country ; a country in which Mr. Stables has stated that 
the villages were thick beyond all expression ; a country 
where they pressed round their sovereign, as Mr. Stables 
told you, with joy, triumph and satisfaction. Such was the 
country, in such a state, and under such a master. See 
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what it 18 under the British Government; and then see 3 juke mi. 
whether the Commons are or are not right in pressing this 
subject upon your Lordships for your decision. Then see 
and know, and let all this great auditory know, what it is 
that this criminal [has done], who has represented to you 
that Benares was in a flourishing condition, who had the 
impudence so to represent it to your Lordships at your bar, 
in defiance of the evidence we have, as he knew, under his 
own hand, in defiance of his CounseFs representation here ; 
and who, in all the false papers that have been circulated to 
debauch the public opinion, has stated that we, the Com- 
mons, have given a false representation as to the state of 
the country under the English government. 

[The letter is dated], Lucknow, the 2d April, 1784. 
Addressed to the honourable Edward Wlieler, Esq., and 
signed “ Warren Hastings." It is in page 306 of the 
printed Minutes : — 

“ Gentlemen, — Having contrived, by making forced stages, while the Mr. Hast- 
troops of my escort marched at the ordinary rate, to make a stay of five account 
days at Benares, I was thereby furnished with the means of acquiring condition 101 
some knowledge of the state of the province, which I am anxious to under the 
communicate to you. Indeed the inquiry, which was in a great degree g^ern- 
obtruded upon me, affected me with mortifying reflections on my own merit. " 
inability to apply it to any useful purpose. From the confines of Buxar 
to Benares, I was followed and fatigued by the clamours of the discon- 
tented inhabitants. It was what I expected in a degree, because it is 
rare that the exercise of authority should prove satisfactory to all who 
are the objects of it. The distresses which were produced by the long- 
continued drought unavoidably tended to heighten the general discon- 
tent ; yet I have reason to fear that the cause existed principally in a 
defective, if not a corrupt and oppressive, administration. Or a multi- 
tude of petitions which were presented to me, and of which I took 
minutes, every one that did not relate to a personal grievance contained 
the representation of one and the same species of oppression, which is in 
its nature of an influence most fatal to the future cultivation. The 
practice to which I allude is this : — it is affirmed that the aumils and Exactions of 
renters exact from the proprietors of the actual harvest a large increase the amils * 
in kind on their stipulated rent : that is, from those who hold their 
pottas by the tenure of paying one half of the produce of their crops, 
either the whole without a subterfuge, or a large proportion of it by 
false measurement or other pretexts : and from those whose engagements 
are for a fixed rent in money, the half or a greater proportion is taken in 
kind. This is in effect a tax upon the industry of the inhabitants; 
since there is scarcely a field of grain in the province, I might say not 
one, which has not been preserved by the incessant labour of the culti- 
vator, by digging wells for their supply, or watering them from the wells 
of Marisonry, with which this country abounds, or from the neighbouring 
tanks, rivers, and nullahs. The people who imposed on themselves this 
voluntary and extraordinary labour, and not unattended with expense, 
did it in the expectation or reaping the profits of it ; and it is certain 
that they would not have done it if they had known that their rulers, 
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from whom they were entitled to an indemnification, would take from 
them what they had so hardly earned. Tf the same administration 
continues, and the country shall again labour under a want of the 
national rains, every field will he abandoned, the revenue fail, and thou- 
sands perish through the want of subsistence ; lor who will labour for 
the sole benefit of others, and to make himself the subject of vexation? 
These practices are not to be imputed to the aumils employed in the dis- 
tricts, but to the nail) himself* The avowed principle on which he acts, 
and which he acknowledged to myself is, that the whole sum fixed for 
the revenue of the province must be collected ; and that for this purpose 
the deficiency arising where the crops have failed, or which have been left 
uncultivated, must be supplied from the resources of others where the 
soil lias been better suited to the season, or the industry of the culti- 
vators more successfully exerted ; — a principle which, however specious 
and plausible it may at first appear, certainly tends to the most perni- 
cious and destructive consequences. If this declaration of the nail) had 
been made only to myself, I might have doubted my construction of it ; 
but it was repeated by him to Mr. Anderson, who understood it exactly 
in the same sense. In the management of the customs, the conduct of 
the naib, or of the officers under him, was forced also upon my atten- 
tion. The exorbitant rates exacted by an arbitrary valuation of the 
goods, the practice of exacting duties twice on the same goods, first 
from the seller and afterwards from the buyer, and the vexatious 
disputes and delays drawn on the merchants by these oppressions, 
were loudly complained of; and some instances of this kind were said to 
exist at the very time when I was in Benares. Under such circumstances, 
we are not to wonder if the merchants of foreign countries are discou- 
raged from resorting to Benares, and if* the commerce of that province 
should annually decay. Other evils, or imputed evils, have accidentally 
come to my knowledge which I will not now particularise, as I hope' that, 
with the assistance of* the Resident, they may be in part corrected. One, 
however, I must mention, because it has been verified by my own observa- 
tions, and is of that kind which reflects an unmerited reproach on our 
general and national character. When I was at Buxar, the Resident at 
my desire enjoined the naib to appoint creditable people to every town 
throughout which our route lay, to persuade and encourage the inhabit- 
ants to remain in their houses, promising to give them guards as I 
approached, and they required it for their protection ; and that he might 
perceive how earnest 1 was for his observance of this precaution (which I 
am certain was faithfully delivered), 1 repeated it to him in person, and 
dismissed him that he might precede me for that purpose. But to my 
great disappointment, I found every place through which 1 passed aban- 
doned, nor had there been a man left in any of them for their protection. 
I am sorry to add that from Buxar to the opposite boundary, I have seen 
nothing hut the traces of complete devastation ; whether caused by the 
followers of the troops which have lately passed for their natural relief- 
and I know not whether my own may not have had their share — or from 
the apprehension of the inhabitants left to themselves, and of themselves 
deserting their houses. 1 wish to acquit my own countrymen of the 
blame of these unfavourable appearances, and in my own heart I do 
acquit them ; for at one encampment near a large village called Derrara, 
in the pergunnah of Zemaneea, a crowd of people came to me complain- 
ing that their former aumil, who was a native of the place, and had long 
been established in authority over them, and whose custom it had been, 
whenever any troops passed, to remain in person on the spot for their 
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protection, having been removed, the new aumil, on the approach of any 3 .Tfne itok 

military detachment, himself fled from the place, and the inhabitants rr 

having no one to whom they could apply for redress or for the ropresen- tlKuif 
tation of their grievances, and being thus remediless, fled also ; so that 
their houses and elfects became a prey to any person who chose to ]>1 un- 
der them. The general conclusion appeared to me an inevitable conse- 
quence from such a state of facts, and my own senses hurt testimony to 
it in this specific instance. Nor do I know how it is po&ible for any 
officer commanding a military party, how attentive soever lie may be to 
the discipline and forbearance of his people, to prevent disorders, when 
there is neither opposition to hinder nor evidence to deter them. These Misconduct 
and many other irregularities I impute solely to the nail), and I think it 01 lho uaih - 
my duty to recommend his instant removal. 1 would myself have 
dismissed him had the control of this province come within the line of 
my powers, and have established such regulations and cheeks as would 
have been most likely to prevent the like irregularities. I have said 
checks, because unless there is some visible influence, and a powerful 
and able one, impended over the head of the manager, no system can 
avail. The next appointment may prove, from some defect, as unfit for 
the office as the present, for the choice is limited to a few, without expe- 
rience to guide it. The first was of my own nomination. His merits 
and qualifications stood in equal balance with ray knowledge of those 
who might have been the candidates for the office. But he was the 
father of the Rajah, and the affinity sunk the scale wholly in his favour ; 
for who could be so fit to be entrusted with the charge of his son's 
interest and the new credit of the rising family? He deceived my 
expectations. Another was recommended by the Resident, and at my in- 
stance the Board appointed him. This was dagger Deo Sing, the present 
naib. 1 knew him not, and the other members of the Board as little. 

“ While Mr. Markham remained in office, of whom as his immediate 
patron lie may have stood in awe, I am told that he restrained his 
natural disposition, which has been described to me as rapacious, un- 
feeling, haughty, and to an extreme vindictive. * 1 cannot avoid remark- 
ing that, excepting the city of Benares itself, the province depending 
upon it is in effect without a governnent ; the nail) exercising only a 
dependent jurisdiction without a principal. The Rajah is without autho- 
rity, and even his name disused in the official instruments issued or 
taken by the managers. The representation of his situation shall be the 
subject of another letter. I have made this already too long, and shall 
confine it to the single subject for the communication of which it was 
begun. This permit me to recapitulate. The administration of the 
province is misconducted and the people oppressed ; trade discouraged ; 
and the revenue, though said to be exceeded in the actual collections by 
many lacks (for I have a minute account of it which states the nett 
amount, including jagliircs, as something more than fifty-one lacks), in 
danger of a rapid decline from the violent appropriation of its means. 

The naib, or manager, is unfit for liis office ; a new manager is required, 
and a system of official control ; — in a word, a constitution. For neither 
can the Board extend its superintending power to a district so remote 
from its observation, nor has it delegated that authority to the Resident, 
who is merely the representative of Government and the receiver of its 
revenue in the last process of it. Nor, indeed, would it be possible to 
render him wholly so, for reasons which I may hereafter detail.” 

My Lords, you have heard — not from the Managers — not 
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3 June 1794. from records of others— not 1'rom witnesses — the state of the 
Examh^. country of Benares, from the time that Mr. Hastings and his 
delegated Residents had taken the management of it My 
letter. Lords, it is a proof beyond all proof of the melancholy state of 
the country, in which, by attempting to exert a usurped and 
arbitrary power, all power and all authority is extinguished, 
and complete anarchy takes place ; and nothing of government 
appears in it but the means of robbing and ravaging, with 
an utter indisposition to take one step for the protection of 
the people. Think, my Lords, what a triumphant progress 
it was for a British Governor, from one extremity of the 
province to the other — for so he has stated it — to be pursued 
by the cries of an oppressed and ruined people, where they 
dared to appear before him ; and, when they did not dare to 
appear before him, flying from every place, and the magis- 
trate the first to fly before him ; that, when they saw an 
appearance of a British soldier, they fled as from a pestilence. 
Then consider [that these were] the people who appear to 
labour in this manner, who dug their own wells, whose 
country would not produce anything but from the labour of 
the people ; — such a meritorious, such an industrious people, 
subjected to such a cursed anarchy, under pretence of 
revenue — such a cursed tyranny, under pretence of govern- 
ment ! 

Jagger Deo Sing was unfit for his office. How dared you 
appoint a man unfit for his office? “ O, it signifies little, 
without you lmd a constitution.” Why did you destroy the 
official constitution that existed before ? How dared you de- 
stroy those establishments which enabled these people to dig 
wells, to conduct the nalas upon the lands, and to leave them 
in the hands of your arbitrary and wicked Residents and their 
instruments, chosen out of the people, without the least idea 
of government, and without the least idea of protection? 

God has sometimes made wickedness mad. It is to the 
credit of the reason of man, that men who arc not in some 
some degree mad are never capable of being in the highest 
degree wicked. The human faculties and reason must be 
deranged. And therefore this man has been dragged by the 
just vengeance of Providence to make liis own madness the 
discoverer of his own wicked, perfidious and cursed, designs 
upon such a country as that. Think what he says about the 
military: — there is no restraining them: they pillage the 
Encourage- country. Had not Mr. Hastings, just before, encouraged 
given to the the military to pillage the country? Did ho not make the 
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people’s resistance, when the soldiers attempted to [ullage s June 17&4. 
them before, one of the crimes of Chcy t Sing? And who would troopSTto 
dare, after that, to obstruct the military in their abominable pUm<l<r - 
ravages, when they saw one of the articles of Cheyt Sing's 
impeachment was his having suffered the people of the 
country, when these wicked soldiers were ravagingV them in 
this manner, to return injury for injury and blow lot blow ? 

These were the things for which they saw Cheyt Sing sacri- 
ficed ; and consequently there is nothing left for them but 
flight. Why fly from a Governor General ? Why you 
would imagine he was carrying upon his balmy and healing 
wings the cure of the country. No ; they knew him too well. 

They knew him to be the ruin of the country. They knew 
him to be the ruin of those persons whom he substituted 
under him ; and that neither governor, sub-governor nor 
subject, could enjoy a moment’s security while lie had that 
power. This was the state of the country ; and this wc call 
upon your Lordships to avenge. 

What does lie do? This J agger Deo Sing, who is accused indulgent 
by him of all these corruptions and oppressions — he is satis- oVjagger fc 
fied to remove him. The other poor unfortunate man who Deo Hmg * 
was not accused, at least not in such a degree, and against 
whom not one of the accusations of oppression were made 
good to Mr. Hastings — he is twice imprisoned, and perishes 
in prison, with confiscation of all his goods. Not one word 
of the imprisonment of Jagger Deo Sing. On the contrary, 
after some mock inquiry, I believe, he is acquitted* When 
you find a man desolate a country in the manner this man is 
described by Mr. Hastings to have done, that man is safe. 

Compare [his treatment of Durbejey Sing] with the pro- 
ceeding against Jagger Deo Sing — merely turning him 
out of his office, without making him restore what he 
liad pillaged the people of. Compare it with his proceedings 
to Gunga Govind Sing. You find that out of 40,000/. 
which he had taken from Dinagepore, and 40,000/. from 
Patna, there was a balance upon that 80,000/. of 40,000/.; 
and instead of treating him with cruelty and rigour, without 
turning him out, he redoubled on him his grace and favour, 
and he never calls upon him for a penny of it. See the 
different treatment by Mr. Hastings of a man who has a 
secret of his to reveal. The other man he treats without 
' mercy and with all those indignities. Think of a country 
ruined by him. Think of the state of your English army ; 

— of those officers who came with an emulation to declare 
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3 jc5r 1794. him possessed of all virtues ; that he is such a person as never 
existed upon earth ; that nobody has, or can have, a right to 
complain of him ; on the contrary, there is an emulation in 
testimonies at your bar of him. 

See what character he gives to these soldiers. See what 
he tells you is the state of the country, and the terror they 
struck into the people. It is enough that it is an English 
Corrupt soldier, to strike the country people with horror ; and yet 

thotosti- these very people are witnesses brought here to express the 

auclab.r 1 general satisfaction of the people of India. To be sure, a 
lnJr* llnst ” man w h° ncvcr ca ^ Englishmen to an account for any one 
robbery or injury whatever, who acquits them upon their 
good intentions, without any inquiry — there is no doubt 
but he will, in return for this indemnity, have their good 
words. But we protest against these indemnities. We pro- 
test against their good words. We protest against their 
testimonials, and insist your Lordships will try him, not 
upon what this and that officer says of his good conduct, but 
upon the very result of the actions tried before you. You 
see the cause is natural, and, without ascribing perhaps much 
guilt to men, that a man who covers their excesses, who 
suffers their fortunes to be made — this man will have their 
good word, undoubtedly. But the Commons look on those 
things with the greatest slight, and they consider [as nothing] 
all the evidence that is given by persons who are interested 
in the very cause, who derive their fortunes from the ruin 
of the very people of the country, who divide their spoils, 
as our army has done, ending finally by the judgment of 
tlie English Council in favour of these men. Why, these 
soldiers will give him their word, undoubtedly. These Resi- 
dents will give him their word, undoubtedly. You would 
hear Mr. Markham, Mr. Benn and Mr. Fowke, if he had 
been called — you would hear them all, every servant of 
the Company, except some few, give him the same word — 
every one ; because they have made their fortune, and their 
conduct lias not been inquired into. 

This unfortunate Durbejey Sing, while this country was 
in that situation, was actually a prisoner in Benares, where 
he died, and Mr. Hastings never gave him relief, but suffered 

wiTHr 1 ’ ! lim t0 P erish in that P rison - Hastings put that man 
Wr.luwt- into prison a second time, and he there died. And here I 
tKoaiii charge him with putting him to death— with executing that 
oniurbejcy very thing w hich he intended. For whether a man jputs 
another to death by poison or the dagger, or by putting him 
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into a prison from which it is hopeless he should ever come 3 Jvmnm. 
forth, 1 say, that man is guilty of his death ; and I think 
the poison, the axe, or whatever instrument of destruction, 
would be a merciful and mild one in comparison of the 
punishment Mr. Hastings gave that man, who did not ravage 
the country like his successor. He puts the predecessor into 
prison, and there he rots and dies ; and, as to the ffticcessor, 
lie is satisfied with a gentle dismission,* 

Then says Mr. Hastings, “ this is all for want of a con- 
stitution/' Why did you destroy the constitution ? But he 
had actually authorised Mr. Markham in this letter to make 
a regular, an official, constitution. Did Mr. Markham make Withhold- 
it? No; though he professed to do it, it never was done ; Jofwtitu- 0 
and, so far from having a regular, able, efficient, constitution, tlon * 
you see there was an absolute and complete anarchy in the 
country; and, so far from trusting to British soldiers for 
defence, the moment they saw the face of a soldier or British 
person in authority they fled before him, and thought 
leaving their houses abandoned to robbery the more eligible 
of the two. Is this government? Is this what they call 
the British dominion ? Is this what you will sanctify by 
your judicial authority? And will you do that in defiance of 
your legislative authority? Arc they so impiously mad as 
to suppose your Lordships to be corrupted to betray, in your 
judicial capacity — the more sacred of the two — what you 
have ordained in your legislative character ? 

My Lords, I am [next] to tell you what this man has had 
the insolence and audacity to state to your Lordships : — 


“In fact/’ says he, “and I can adduce many gentlemen now in False stafe- 
JLondon to confirm my assertions, tlie countries of Benares and Gauze- ™t>nt of Mr. 
pore were never, within the memory of Englishmen, [so well protected, 
so peaceably governed, or more industriously cultivated than at] the the eoudi- 
present moment.” ' £a°4. 


Your Lordships know that this report of Mr. Hastings 
was in the year 1784. Your Lordships know that no step 
was taken, while Mr. Hastings remained, for the regulation 
or management of the country. If there was, let it be 
shown. There was no constitution framed nor any other 
means taken, but appointing one Ajit Sing in the room of 
.Durbejey Sing, to reign like him — like him to be turned 
out ; the same misfortunes and miseries to be continued. 
Mr. Hastings came into this country. He set off in February 


* The whole of this paragraph is omitted in the revised copy. 
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3Juxki794i. 1785# He arrived here, as I believe, in June or July 
following. Our proceedings against him commenced in the 
session of 1786; and this Defence was given, I believe, 
in the year 1787. And yet, at that time, when he could 
hardly have had an account from India, he was ready to 
have the evidence — and no doubt lie would have had it 
— of many gentlemen, who would have deposed directly 
contrary to [what he had himself deposed of]* the state 
in which he, so short a time before, had left it. Your 
Lordships cannot suppose it could have recovered in that 
time. I know you may destroy that in a day which will 
take up years to build. You know a tyrant can ruin and 
oppress, but you cannot restore the dead to life : you cannot 
restore those fields to cultivation: you cannot make the 
people preserve old or dig new wells, as Mr. Hastings has 
told you. And yet he dared say to the Commons, that he 
would produce persons to refute the account we had fresh 
from himself at that time. But vq will undertake to show 
the direct contrary. 

Report, of There is Mr. Barlow’s account of the state of trade. I 

Mr. liariow. wou ] j s h or t en the thing to your Lordships, and only refer to 
it. First, I will only state to you the total falsehood of all 
that has been said ; that Mr. Hastings himself, in his regu- 
lations of trade, was obliged to give orders for the change of 
almost every one of them. By Mr. Barlow’s report, your 
Lordships may see the madness and folly of tyranny at- 
tempting to regulate trade. It is in the printed Minutes, 
page 2830. There your Lordships will see the complete 
ruin that Mr. Hastings made of trade ; that, wherever he 
firctended to redress it, he never took care to have any one 
part of his pretended matter of redress executed. And, 
when you consider the anarchy in which he states the 
country to be through which he passed, you may easily con- 
ceive that any pretended regulations, without any means of 
enforcing them, to protect the trade must fall into disuse. 

Mr. Barlow went, in the years 1786 and 1787, to examine 
into the state of the country. He has stated the effect of 
all Mr. Hastings’ regulations, which he has dared to repre- 
sent here as prodigies of wisdom. At the very time when 
our ' Charge was brought to this House— it is a remark-, 
able period, and we desire your Lordships to advert to 
it — at that time— I do not know whether it was not the 
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very same day that we brought our Charge to your bar — 3JuxEmi. 
Mr. Duncan was sent by Lord Cornwallis to examine into 
the state of that province. Now let us see whether or no, 
by any regulations Mr. Hastings had made or any means he 
had taken, that country was [recovering] or did recover ; 
and your Lordships will see how audaciously fa life [is his 
representation], that all that he had done operated on the 
minds of* the inhabitants very greatly in favour of the 
British integrity and good government; namely, the flight 
of all the inhabitants, that your Lordships have heard of. 

And then he can adduce gentlemen now in London to 
confirm the assertion, “ that the countries of Benares and 
Gauzepore were never, within the memory of Englishmen, so 
well protected, etc., as at the present moment” ! 

Now, instead of a speech from me, you shall hear what Evidence of 
the country says itself, by the report of the last commis- Mr ’ ■ Duncai, ‘ 
sioner who was sent to examine it, to Lord Cornwallis, and 
whose testimony Mr. Hastings has established out of Lord 
Cornwallis’ mouth ; who, being called by Mr. Hastings, and 
asked the character of Mr. Jonathan Duncan, has declared 
that there is nothing he can report of the state of the 
country to which you ought not to give credit. And if he 
wanted credit, is there not everything said by Mr. blastings 
to verify the state of the country when he was there ? Now 
see how profound and deep^ the wounds that tyranny and 
arbitrary power must make in a country where they are 
suffered to go on. Your Lordships will observe that it is in 
the year 1788, four years after that state, and while he was 
amusing us with this account here : — 


“ Extract of the proceedings of the Resident at Benares, under date the His report 
16th February, 1/88, at the pergunnah of Gurrah Dehmali, &c. [Printed I 1 * 0 ” 1 Gurrah 
Minutes, page 2610] : — »“• 

" The Resident having arrived in this pergunnah of Gurrah Dehmali 
from that of Moliammedabad, is very sorry to observe that it seems 
about one third, at least, uncultivated, owing to the mismanagement 
of the few last years. The Rajah, however, promises that it shall be by 
next year in a complete state of cultivation, and Tobarck Hossaine, his 
aumeen, aumil, or agent, professes his confidence of the same happy 
effects ; saying that he has already brought a great proportion of the 
land that lay fallow, when he came into the pergunnah in the beginning 
of the year, into cultivation, and that, it being equally the Rajah’s 
directions and his own wish, he does not doubt of being successful in 
regard to the remaining part of the waste land.” 

<f Report dated the 18th of February, at the pergunnah of Bulleah : — 

“ The resident having come yesterday into this pergunnah from that 
of Gurrah Dehmali, finds its appearance much superior to that per- 
gunnah in point of cultivation ; yet it is on the decline, so far that its 
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collectable jumraa will not be so much this year as it was last ; notwith- 
standing all the efforts of Reazel Ilusn, the agent of Khuib Ali Khan, 
who has fanned this pergunnah upon a three years’ lease, (of which the 
present is the last,) during which his, that is the head farmer’s, manage- 
ment cannot be applauded, as the funds of the pergunnah are very 
considerably declined. in his hands. Indeed Reazel Ilusn declares that 
this year there is little or no khereof, or first harvest, in the pergunnah ; 
and that it has been merely by the greatest exertions that he has 
prevailed on the ryots to cultivate the rubby crop, which is now on the 
ground, and seems plentiful.” 

“ Report, dated the 20th of February, at the pergunnah of Khereed : — 

“ The Resident having this day come into the pergunnah of Khereed, 
finds that part of it laying between the frontiers of Bulleah, the present 
station, and Bansdeah (which is one of the tuppahs or subdivisions of 
Khereed) exceedingly waste and uncultivated. The said tuppah is 
sub-farmed by Gobind Ram from Kulub Ali Bey, and Gobind Ram 
has again under-rented it to the zemindars.” 

“ Report, dated the 23d day of February, at the pergunnah of Sekun- 
derpoor : — 

“ The Resident is set out for Sekunderpoor, and is sorry to observe 
that, for about six or seven coss that he had further to pass through the 
pergunnah of Khereed, the whole appeared one continued waste as far 
as the eye could reach, on both sides of the road. The pergunnah 
Sekunderpoor, beginning about a coss before he reached the village, 
an old fort of that name, appeared to a little more advantage; but 
even here the crops seem very scanty and the ground more than half 
fallow.” 

<c Extract of the proceedings of the Resident at Benares, under date the 
2Gth February, at the pergunnah of Sekunderpoor : — 

“ The Resident now leaves Sekunderpoor to proceed to Nurgurha, the 
head cutcherry of the pergunnah. He is sorry to observe that, during 
the whole way between these two places, which are at the distance of six 
cos3 or twelve miles from each other, not above twenty fields of culti- 
vated ground are to be seen ; all the rest being, as far as the eye can 
reach, except just in the vicinity of Nuggeha, one general waste of long 
grass, with here and there some straggling jungly trees. This falling 
off in the cultivation is said to have happened in the course of but a few 
years, that is, since the late Rajah’s expulsion.” 

Your Lordships will observe the date of the ruin of this 
country is the expulsion of Cheyt Sing. 

“ Extract from the proceedings of the Resident at Benares, under 
date the 27th February, at the pergunnah Sekunderpoor. 

“ The Resident meant to have proceeded from this place to Cossim- 
abad, but, understanding that the village of Ressenda, tne capital of the 
pergunnah of Susknesser, is situated at three coss distance, and that 
many rhardarry collections are there exacted, the zemindars and ryots 
being, it seems, all one body of Rajepoots, who affect to hold themselves 
in some sort independent of the llajah’s Government, paying only a 
mohurrery or fixed jurnma, (which it may be supposed is not overrated,) 
and managing their interior concerns as they think fit, the Resident 
thought it proper, on this report, to deviate a little from his intended 
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route, by proceeding this day to Ressenda, where ho accordingly arrived s June I7»t. 

in the afternoon ; and the remaining part of the country near the road 

through Sekundcrpoor, from Nuggurha to Seundah, appearing nearly 
equally waste with the former part, as already noticed in tne proceedings 
of the 21st instant. 

“ The Rajah is therefore desired to appoint a person to firing those 
waste lands into cultivation, in like manner as he has done if Khereed ; 
with this difference or addition in his instructions, that he mibjoins in 
those to the aband kar, or manager of the re-cultivation of Sekunder- 
poor, the rates at which he is authorised to grant pottas for the various 
kinds of land; and it is recommended to him to make these rates even 
somewhat lower than he may himself think strictly conformable to 
justice, reporting the particulars to the Resident. 

“ The Rajah is also desired to prepare and transmit a table of similar 
rates to the aband kar of pergunnah Khereed. 

“(Signed) Jon. Duncan, 

“Benares, the 12th September, 1788. “ Resident.” 

There your Lordships find, in spite of Mr. Hastings 
himself, and all the testimonies he has called here, and all 
the other testimonies he would have called — you find his 
own account of the matter confirmed, against his own pre- 
tended evidence. You find his own account of that matter 
confirmed in a manner not to be doubted ; and the only 
difference between his account and this is, that the people 
did not fly from Mr. Duncan as he approached, as they fled 
from Mr. Hastings. They had not the terror of a person Terror in. 
coming from the beneficent government exercised by Lord 
Cornwallis that they had from the cruel and abandoned 
tyranny exercised by Mr. Hastings. Why, they fled from 
his presence as a consuming pestilence — worse than the 
drought, worse than a famine, worse than any evil that ever 
affected mankind — that of a cruel, corrupt and arbitrary, 
governor. 

You have seen how he wasted the country — how he 
destroyed it. You have seen the date of these measures. 

They have happened within a few years, namely, since the 
expulsion of Raja Cheyt Sing. There is the era of calamity. 

Then ask yourselves, whether or no you will or can coun- 
tenance these acts, that led directly and necessarily to such 
consequences.^ But mark what it is to oppress a great Fatal cffi cts 
individual in power. Nothing stands after him: down all sfo?i ,prcs “ 
authorities go with him. Ruin and desolation come upon 
the country. The fields are uncultivated ; the wells are 
neglected. The people promise, says he, some time or other, 
under some other government, to do something. They will 
cultivate the lands when they can get an assurance of security. 

When we have read that account of Mr. Hastings, when we 
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3 juice 1794. see this uncultivated country as far as the eye can reach — 
when we see these miserable fields, this undone people — the 
House of Commons would show themselves unworthy to 
represent, not only the Commons of Great Britain, but the 
meanest village in it, if they did not bring this great criminal 
before you, and call upon your Lordships to punish him. 
These desolate fields, this undone people, these ruined 
inhabitants, all call aloud for British justice, and all call for 
vengeance upon the head of this devoted criminal. 

O ! but we ought to be tender of this person — extremely 
cautious of our speech : we ought not to let indignation 
loose. My Lords, we do let indignation loose. We cannot 
bear this affliction of mankind. We cannot bear this deso- 
lation, ruin, mischief, anarchy and confusion, altogether; 
and we will not cease in our energy, nor relax in our feel- 
ings, nor in the expressions those feelings dictate. Nothing 
but corruption could wish any man to sec such a scene as 
this, and to see it unmoved. No: wc feel for the works of 
God and man, and the debasement of nature by this man. 

But we forget in this an aggravation. Ho you think it is 
possible for an aggravation of such a case as you have heard? 
Ho you think it possible for a people to suffer more in their 
great families, in their baboos, or nobility, down to the 
miserable cottage of the lowest husbandman in the country ? 
Debasement Yes; there is a state of degradation and ruin that is below 
Svinceff by ° that. What is it ? That these miserable people should come 
moniabto to your Lordships’ bar, and declare that they have never felt 
?ugs. Hast * one those grievances which they complain of ; that not 
one of those petitions with which they pursued Mr. Hastings 
had a word of truth in it ; that they felt nothing under his 
government but ease, tranquillity, joy and happiness ; every 
day a festival, and every night a rejoicing, an illumination. 
And then come the flowers of Oriental rhetoric, penned at 
ease at Calcutta by the dirty munshis, the hirelings that are 
in that place, who come to make these people put the seal 
upon their own ruin, and make themselves declare they are 
satisfied with this man. Hear what he says of the country. 
Hear what Mr. Huncan says of it. Hear what the country 
cries out itself, in crying out for justice upon him; and 
hear what he has made these people say : — 

“ [We have heard that the gentlemen in England are displeased with 
Mr. Hastings, on suspicion that he oppressed us, the inhabitants of this 
place, took our money by deceit and force], and ruined the countfy.” 

Then they declare solemnly, in the face of God, by their 
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several religions — the Mohammedans hy the kuran, — or a smvm. 
making [themselves] or pretending to be — for, (xod knows, 
their signatures are nothing in that case — they declare they are 
bound by their religion to represent facts. You would imagine 
some facts to be represented. There is no such tiling : — 

“ He is free” say they, “from [the charge of emb e z zlem en t^md fraud, 
and his heart is void of covetousness and avidity. During the period of 
his government, no one ever experienced from him other than protection 
and justice, never having felt hardships from him ; nor did the poor ever 
know the weight of an oppressive hand from him. Our characters and 
reputation have been always guarded in quiet from attack hy the vigi- 
lance of his prudence and foresight, and by] the terror of his justice.” 

Upon my word, my Lords, the paragraphs are delightful. 

Observe, in this translation from the Persian there is all the 
fluency of an English paragraph well preserved. All I can 
say is, these people of Benares feel their joy, comfort and 
satisfaction, in representing the falseness of Mr. Hastings' 
representation against himself. [In spite of his own testi- 
mony, they say : — “ He secured happiness and joy to us. 
Here-established the foundation of justice; and wc at all 
times, during his government, lived in comfort and passed 
our days in peace/']* 

The shame of England and the English Government is Audacity of 
upon your Lordships' records. Here you have, just follow- JJgsUiad- 
ing that afflicting report of Mr. Duncan's, that account of t^tinfonhTis. 
Mr. Hastings, in which he said the inhabitants fled before 
his face. Here he gets these miserable people, and he dares 
to impose upon your eyesight, upon your common sense, 
upon the justice of the country, upon the plain faculties of 
mankind, to contradict all his own assertions, and to make 
these people come and swear that they have enjoyed nothing 
but complete satisfaction and pleasure during the whole 
time of his government. 

My Lords, I have done with this business, because the 
climax of degradation and distress, following the total ruin 
and oppression of a people, never could have been completed 
without this ; and I defy any man to add anything to it 
other than this. What country do we live in where such a 
thing is offered [to the public eye] ?* 

Here, my Lords, make a pause. You have seen what 
Benares was. You have seen it in Cheyt Sing's time: you 
have seen the manner in which Cheyt Sing left it. You see 
the manner in which Mr. Hastings left it. You have seen 
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s jraxiTM. the deep wounds that lie had inflicted upon the country* 
and which could not be healed. You have seen the degrading 
insults he has offered to the people* by bringing such a testi- 
mony as this before you after such a fact ; and you will now 
see whether or no you ought to fortify and support any of 
the wicked principles upon which he justifies all these 
things. 

of Oudo° n My Lords* I am now come to another dependent country* 
1 u °* in which I am going to illustrate to your Lordships still 
further the principles upon which Mr. Hastings acted; — 
that is* the country of Oude. The country of Oude was* 
before our acquaintance with it, in a happy and flourishing 
condition. It appears upon your Lordships' Minutes to have 
been so : several of its parts were so ; and the great period 
of its decline and misery was from the time of our inter- 
Ruinous meddling with it. The Nawab of Oude was reduced* as 
VirVtisiun- Chey t Sing was, to be a dependant on the Company ; and to 
terfercuco. k e a greater dependant than Cheyt Sing, because it was 
reserved in Cheyt Sing's agreement that we should not 
interfere in his government. We interfered in every part of 
the Nawab’s government. We reduced his authority to 
nothing. We introduced a perfect scene of anarchy and 
confusion into the country* where there was no authority 
but to rob and to destroy. 

One of the principal means that Mr. Hastings took in 
that manner to rob and to destroy, was by sending a swarm 
of locusts— a swarm of English— into the country* in two 
characters, in a civil character and in a military character. 
Those whom he sent in a civil character were under the 
name of residents* paymasters, and various bodies of officers 
who consumed the revenues of the country ; and there were, 
as your Lordships have in evidence* various pensioners placed 
upon the Nawab of Oude. One of the principal of them we 
have marked to your Lordships— Sir Eyre Coote. After 
he had exhausted it in that manner, that was but a poor 
resource for Mr. Hastings' avarice and that of his dependants. 
The worst and the most terrible scourge came after the civil 
pensions ; though they amounted to an enormous sum ; and 
in proportion as he pensioned privately upon him the de- 
mands and exactions of the public, they grew till they came 
to be nearly double what the actual produce of the country 
gave. But, when thus he was consigning the country to 
ruin* and along with it the Company's affairs to ruin* Mr. 
Hastings goes up and forms the treaty, as it is called* of 
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Chunar, with the Wazir ; where he proposed to relieve hims JnrotfM. 
from some of his English pensioners, — which he did not 
relieve him from. He proposed to relieve him from the 
English brigade, — which he did not take off. 

He sent a body of military collectors into the country. Outrages 
under pretence of being officers in the Nawab's p$,y. To by tho tnili- 
thcm, as your Lordships have it in evidence, was the revenue tors. co,lcc * 
of the country farmed ; and they imposed upon it, not a 
settled rate, not a settled agreement, nothing by way of a 
farm or anything else ; they took from it what they pleased. 

We have proved he endeavoured to squeeze and extort this 
revenue from the people by confining them in the open air 
in cages, till they could be thrown into dungeons, called mud 
forts. We have proved he exacted by the scourge from 
this unhappy people ; that he imprisoned them by hundreds, 
under the name of hostages for others, until the whole 
country broke into rebellion. We have proved to your 
Lordships that a Captain Williams and others came there 
and, under the pretence of suppressing that rebellion, mur- 
dered the people who were in prison in the place, under the 
cruel, arbitrary and unjust, exactions of Colonel Hannay ; 
which I have not strength at present to dilate to your Lord- 
ships, but I hope I shall do. Your Lordships cannot, I am 
sure, calculate from your own youth and strength ; but I 
have done the best I can, and find myself incapable, just at 
this moment, to go any further. 
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My Lords, — When I had last the honour of addressing 
your Lordships before this House, my strength obliged me 
to conclude where the patience of a people and the pros- 
perity of a country concluded too. 1 was obliged to conclude 
very nearly at that place in which Mr. Hastings had left 
desolate the large and fertile province of Benares. Your 
Lordships know — I am sure you have already had the map 
of India fully before you — that the country so destroyed 
and so desolated was about one fifth of the size of England 
and Wales, in geographical extent — in population about a 
fourth of it. Judge, then, upon that scale, the mischief that 
was done. 

My Lords, we now all come to another part. We march 
from desolation to desolation ; because we follow the steps 
of Warren Hastings, Esq., Governor General of Bengal. 

My Lords, we are going to open to you another matter 
still more large. But before we go on it, I beseech your 
Lordships to recollect one grand principle, which is to guide 
you in the whole of this deliberation — that you never will 
judge that a man is innoxious because he is insignificant. 
You will see that a man bred in obscure, vulgar and ignoble, 
occupations, and trained in sordid, base and mercenary, 
habits, [is not incapable of doing]* mischief, because he is 
little, and because his vices are of a mean kind. For, my 
Lords, we have shown to you already, and we shall de- 
monstrate to you much more in future, that such minds, 
placed in an unsuitable power — mind and power unsuitable 
—can do more mischief to a country, can treat all people 
with more pride, insolence and arrogance, than those who 
have been born under canopies of state and who in their in- 
fancy have been swaddled in purple ; that they can waste a 
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country more effectually than the proudest high and mighty 5 June 1794. 
conquerors, who by the greatness of their military talents 
have first subdued and afterwards commanded countries. 

The Counsel have thought proper to entertain your Lord- 
ships, and to defend this prisoner, by a comparison witjb those 
who have erected a pyramid of ninety thousand ^heads. 

Look back, my Lords, to Benares : consider the country 
wasted, the people destroyed by famine, and then see whether 
famine may not destroy as well as the sword ; and sec 
whether this man is not as much intitled to erect his pyramid 
of ninety thousand 1 leads, of those who must have died by that 
famine, as any of the tyrants of the East. We follow him now 
to another theatre : the theatre we are going to open is Oude. 

My Lords, Oude, in point of geographical extent, with the 
additions made to it by Suja-ud-Dowla, is about the size of 
England. Suja-ud-Dowla, who first possessed it, was a prince 
of a high, haughty, character ; ferocious in a high degree to- charncter 
wards his enemies and towards those who resisted his will, $ 0 wil a ud ’ 
but magnificent in his expenses, yet economical with regard 
to his resources ; living like one of the greatest princes in 
the world, with such pomp and Asiatic state as is, perhaps, 
unknown to the sovereigns of Europe ; yet, at the same time, 
such an economist, that, from ail infinitely small revenue at 
the beginning of his reign, towards the end of it he was 
enabled to make continual great, annual, savings. His people 
he preserved in peace, tranquillity, quiet and order ; and 
never strained his revenue in such a manner as, while he 
filled his exchequer, to lose their affections, though lie was 
'an arbitrary prince. Such was the character of Suja-ud- 
Dowla. What is the character the prisoner has thought 
proper to give you of him ? 

It is a most melancholy situation to look upon, [that of J 
the great in that country ; and I hope of your Lordships, 
while your compassion makes you have a sympathy with the 
lowest kind, that your sympathetic dignity will make you 
consider in what manner the princes of this country are 
treated. They not only have been treated by the prisoner 
at the bar with indignity, but his Counsel have slandered Calumnies 
their families — have gone into scandalous history, that has ifiXnhf 
no foundation whatever — not to let their ancestors lie 
quietly in their graves. 

Your Lordships see how he attempted to slander the 
ancestors of Cheyt Sing — to deny that they were zamin- 
dars. And yet he must have known, from printed books 
taken from the Company's records, the utter falsity of tliot ‘ 

YOL. IV, II II 
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f* jtjnb im declaration of his. They are constantly so named. You have 
nothing to do but to look at Mr.Verelst’s Appendix, and there 
you will see that that country has always been called the 
zamindary of Bulwant Sing. You will find he is always 
called the zamindar of it. It was the known name, till this 
gentleman thought proper, at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons, to deny that he was a zamindar — [to assert] that he 
was only an amil. He slanders the pedigree of this man : and 
yet he was not ashamed from that man, of a base degree as 
he pretends, to take 23,000/. ; and, while he takes from Asoli- r 
ud-Dowla 100,000/., which he would have appropriated to 
charactor tic himself, he desires his Counsel to rake into I)ows History, a 
of how’s book without authority — a book that no man values in any 
is ory. d c g rcc • that has got in it that romantic, absurd aad ridi- 
culous, story which an honourable fellow Manager of mine 
has observed upon, who is much more capable of doing 
justice to it,* — that story of spitting on the beard ; the 
mutual compact to poison one another ; — that Arabian talc, 
lit to form a ridiculous tragedy, which has been mentioned 
to your Lordships for the purpose of slandering the pedigree 
of this Wazir of Oude — from whom lie has taken 100,000/. — 
and making him vile in your Lordships' eyes. My honour- 
able friend has exposed to you the absurdity of this pro- 
ceeding ; but he has not shown you the malice of it. 

He has referred to Dow's History, who calls this man “ the 
more infamous son of an infamous Persian pedlar," in order 
that your Lordships should consider him as a person vilely 
born, ignominiously educated, and practising a mean trade ; 
that, when lie comes to treat him and his family afterwards 
with indignity and contempt, some part of the sympathy of 
mankind shall be lessened on account of it. But consider 
the monstrous perfidy and ingratitude of the man, who was 
not satisfied to oppress the offspring living, but would go 
back to tear their ancestors from their graves. 
sujS-uTi- of My Lords, the ancestor o( Suja-ud-Dowla was a great 
Dowia. prince; certainly a suboi’dinate prince, because he was a 
servant of the Great Mogul, who was well called king of 
kings, and had persons of high degree servants to him.. He 
was born in Persia, — not “the more infamous son of an 
infamous Persian pedlar." But your Lordships ought to 
know the state and history of India, and I dare say you do 
know that Persia has been the nursery of all the Moham- 
medan nobility of India; that everything almost’ that is not 
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Gentu in it is of Persian origin. It is so much so, that the c Jura itm* 
Persian language is the language of the court, and the 
language of every office, from the highest to the lowest. And 
I am to tell your Lordships that his is one of the highest 
families, by both father and mother, which is to be found in 
that country. This person, of such dignity of birth both by 
father and by mother, was eminently and more illustriously 
so by his mother, the person who is commonly known here 
by the name of Munny Begum, the mother of Suja-ud- 
Dowla. This family is slandered by this man at your bar, 
in order to destroy the character of those whom he has 
robbed of all their substance. They have totally misrepre- 
sented it in every point. This History of Dow has no autho- 
rity in the world ; and your Lordships will judge how the 
Dows — how the Hastingses and that tribe, in what insolent 
language, and with what pride and indignities, trample 
upon the first names and the first characters in that country. 

Now, supposing it perfectly true that he was “ the more His rank, 
infamous son of an infamous Persian pedlar,” he was the 
secondary sovereign of that country. He had a revenue of 
3,600,000/. sterling a vast and immense revenue, equal 
perhaps to the clear revenue of England; I mean in real 
productive effects. He maintained an army of 120,000 men. 
lie had a splendid court, and his country was prosperous and 
happy. , Such was the situation of Suja-ud-Dowla, *the 
Nawab of Oude; and such the situation of Oude under 
Suja-ud-Dowla, whose pedigree they have thus slandered, 
and which, I believe, your Lordships will think, though it 
were true, is nothing to the subject-matter here before us, 
but only marks the indecency, the rancour, the malice, the 
pride and tyranny, which these people exercise over the 
great in that country ; — the Dows, I mean, and the Hast- 
ingses, and the people of that class and character. 

I must beg leave to state to your Lordships that I shall 
be saved a great deal of trouble in proving to you the 
flourishing state of Oude, because the prisoner admits it as 
largely as I state it ; and what is more, the state to which 
it is reduced he admits too — but I shall not let him go oft’ so 
easily upon that. He admits, too, that it was left in a reduced 
and ruined state during his administration. The defence Mr. Hast- 
that he makes for it is, he* attributes it to a system. My f^thomS? 
Lords, systems never make mankind happy or unhappy, any 
further than as they give occasions for wicked men to exer- Ou2o.° 
cise their own abominable talents, subservient to their own 
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b juhb 1794 . more abominable dispositions. “ The system,” says Mr. Hast- 
ings, “ was bad ; but I was not the maker of the system/' 
There is one rule he lias constantly and uniformly applied. 
He applied it. to Benares : your Lordships will see he ap- 
plies it to Oude. He applies it everywhere : — “ I came into 
a bad system : that system was not of my making, but I was 
obliged to act according to the spirit of that bad system/’ 
Now every other man would say this : — “I was in a bad 
system. I had every temptation to abuse my power : I had 
every temptation to peculate : I had every temptation to 
oppress : I had every means of concealing it by the defects 
of the system : but I corrected that evil system by the 
goodness of my administration, by the prudence, the energy, 
the virtue of my own conduct/* .This is what all the rest 
of the world would say. What says Mr. Hastings of that 
system ? — Because your Lordships are never to forget that 
the question is now, upon what principles Mr. Hastings is 
justified. Says he, “ A bad system was made. I had 
nothing to do with making it, but I was the involuntary 
instrument in Being obliged to execute every evil which 
that system contained in it.” Your Lordships are to con- 
sider whether It is a principle for to-day and every day. I 
must certainly remind your Lordships that we are at an 
issue at law ; that Mr. Hastings avows a certain set of 
priiciples that he will act upon ; and your Lordships are, 
therefore, to judge whether you are to justify his acts by 
supposing that Mr. Hastings had an evil system to act 
upon, or whether you do not know that lie and all governors 
upon cartli have a good system to act upon. What is the 
consequence of this evil system ? Says he, “ This evil sys- 
tem rendered the Nawab, from being a powerful prince, a 
dependant upon the Company/* When he comes to explain 
these evils — he is subject to extortion, he is subject to 
oppression, he is in a degraded state, 
sujw? In the year 1775, this powerful, magnificent, illustrious, 
Dowia. prince, Suja-ud-Dowla, possessing this country and governing 
a contented and happy people — allowing him the portion of 
tyranny which really he did exercise, with regard to some 
few individuals who resisted his power ; but he was a wise 
and beneficent governor in every other respect — this man 
dies, in the midst of this power and fortune. He leaves 
somewhere about fourscore children. Your Lordships know 
that the princes of the East have a gr§at number of wives; 
but we know that these wives have been reputed, though of 
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a secondary, yet of a very high degree, and have been ‘ main- eJuNisim. 
tained according to the customs of the East as such. Suja- 
ud-Dowla had but one lawful wife : he had but one lawful 
child, Asoff-ud-Dowla. He had about twenty males; the 
eldest of whom was a person whom you have heard of very 
often in these proceedings, calJed Saadat Ali. Asoff-ud- 
Dowla, being the sole legitimate son, had all the pretensions 
to succession that an officer of the Mogul empire can have 
under the Mogul government. Your Lordships will dis- 
tinguish a zamindar, who is a perpetual landholder, the here- 
ditary proprietor of an estate in the country, from a 
subahdar, who derives from his master’s will and pleasure 
all his employments, who, instead of having jagirdars subject 
to his supposed arbitrary will, is himself a subject, and must 
have his sovereign's patent for his place. Therefore, strictly 
and properly there is no succession in the office of subahdar. 

At this time [the Company],* who alone could obtain for it 
the sanads from the Great Mogul, from the power that they 
had in India, thought, and thought rightly, that with an 
officer who had no hereditary power there was no hereditary 
engagement ; that therefore their treaty was not a real 
treaty, but a personal treaty that belonged to the person for 
life ; and that therefore, at the death of his father, they had a 
right to make a new agreement with him ; which new agree- ''tr^ty 
ment, if made, was honourably made — made advantageously .pany ie 
to the Company and advantageously to . the person himself, ud-Uowi£’ 
the son, for whom the rank of subahdar was obtained ; and 
the Company agreed that the subsidy which he should pay 
for a certain number of troops should be fixed and settled; 
which relieved the Companyjs finances and increased their 
military strength. But, with regard to anything in his 
government, there is not one word in the treaty — which 
Mr. Hastings calls that evil system — not one word in the 
treaty that efuthorised Warren Hastings, or any other person 
whatsoever, to interfere in the interior affairs of his country. 

He was Viceroy of Oude : his dignity that of Wazir of the 
empire. All the power that those offices gave him, derived 
under the Mogul legal government, he possessed. And this 
system, which, Mr. Hastings says, led him to the enormities 
of which you shall hear by and by, was neither more nor 
less than I tell you. 

But, my Lords, the prisoner thinks, that, when any sort of 
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5 j UNE i7o4. means could be furnished, under any sort of pretence, of 
interfering in the government of that country, he has a right 
to ruin it at his pleasure — to govern it by his arbitrary will, 
ins alleged Accordingly he says, that this Wazir, by this treaty, was 
vassalage. re d U ce<l to a state of vassalage. There is nothing less true. 

But there is a distinction ; for he says, it was an optional 
. vassalage, for, if he had a mind to get rid of our troops, he 
was free; if he had not a mind to do that and found a 
benefit in it, then he was a vassal, Now here is a person 
who has a subsidiary body of troops for you, for which he is 
to pay, and he does by that means become a vassal. I shall 
not dispute whether a vassal is optional, or by force, or in what 
way Mr. Hastings considered him as a vassal of the Com- 
pany. Be it so. I think it is necessary that your Lordships 
should truly know the state of that country ; that you should 
know the ground upon which Mr. Hastings stood ; that you 
should know the fairy land in which you are to act, which is 
perpetual masquerade, where no one thing appears to you as 
it is, where the person who seems to have the authority is a 
slave, where the person who seems to be the slave has the 
authority, where no one thing appears in its true and natural 
shape ; and therefore in that ambiguous government every- 
thing favours fraud, everything favours peculation, every- 
thing favours violence, everything favours concealment. 
Therefore you will permit me to show to you what were 
Mr. Hastings' principles, according to the evidence before 
you; what the state of the country was, according to his 
conceptions of it ; that you may see how he acted upon 
them : — 

Dissection “My Lords, the moans by which* our Government acquires this in- 
inus'oS? 8 *' Ihtcnce,” says Mr. Hastings, “and its right to exercise it, will require a 
lelico, previous explanation.” — It is in pages 760 and 761 of the printed 

Minutes. — “With his death” — talking of Suja-ud-Dowla — “a new 
political system commenced, and Mr. Bristow was constituted the in- 
strument of its formation and the trustee for the management of it. The 
Nabob Azopli-ul-Dowltth was deprived of a large part of his inheritance; 
1 mean the province of Benares, attached by a very feeble and precarious 
tenure to our dominions, the army fixed to a permanent station in a remote 
line of his frontier, with an augmented and perpetual subsidy. A new 
army, amphibiously composed of troops in his service and pay, commanded 
by English officers of our own nomination, for the defence of his new 
conquests, and his own natural troops annihilated or alienated by the 
insufficiency of his revenue for all his disbursements, and the prior claims 
lositionof of those which our authority or influence commanded. In a word, he 
i)owla, lti " became a vassal of the Government, but he still possessed an ostensible 
sovereignty. His titular rank of Vizier of the empire rendered him a 
conspicuous object of view to all the states and chiefs of India ; and on 
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the moderation and justice with which the British Government in Bengal 5 June 17&1. 
exercised its influence over him, many points essential to its political * — 

strength and to the honour of the British name depended.” 

Your Lordships see that those systems which are supposed 
to have reduced him to vassalage made not, as we shall con- 
tend, a violent exercise of our power proper ; but, possessing 
that high nominal dignity and being in that state of vassalage, 
as Mr. Hastings thought proper to speak of it, though there 
is no vassalage in the treaty — being in that situation of 
honour, credit and character, possessing a country as large 
as England, with such an immense revenue and flourishing 
trade, certainly, our honour depended upon the use we made 
of that power ; and therefore we press that this conduct of 
Mr. Hastings was such as dishonoured this nation, because 
he states — in which he is perfectly right — that the great 
degree of power that we had obtained, contrary to reason and 
right, could only be justified in any degree by a lenient, 
proper, wise and virtuous, use of it. 

He proceeds : — 

“ This is not a place, nor have I room in it, to prove what I shall here 
content myself with affirming, that, by a sacred and undeviating observ- 
ance of every principle of public faith, the British dominion might have 
by this time acquired the means of its extension, through a virtual sub- 
mission to its authority, to every region of Ilindostan and Deccan. T am 
not sure that 1 should advise such a design were it practicable, which at 
this time it certainly is not; and 1 very much fear that the limited form- 
ation of such equal alliances as might be useful to our present condition, 
and conduce to its improvement, is become liable to almost insupportable 
difficulties. Every power in India must wish for the support of ours. General 
but they all dread the connection. dread of llri- 

The subjection of Bengal and the deprivation of the family of Jaffier 
Ali Khan, though an effect of inevitable necessity, the present usurpation 
of the rights of the Nabab Wallar Jau in the Carnatic, and the licentious 
violations of the treaty existing between the Company and the Nabob 
Nizam ul-Dowlah,' though checked by the remedial interposition of this 
Government, stand as terrible precedents against us. The effects of our 
connection with the Nabob Azoph-ul-Dowlali has a rapid tendency 
to the same consequences, and it has been my invariable study to 
prevent it.” 

Your Lordships will remember that the Counsel at the 
bar have said, that they undertook the defence of Warren 
Hastings, not in order to defend him, but to rescue the 
British character from the imputations that have been laid 
upon.it by the Commons of Great Britain ; that the Com- 
mons of Great Britain have slandered their country ; that 
they have misrepresented its character ; and that, on the 
contrary, the servants of the Company sustained and main- 
tained the dignity of the British character, kept its public 
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jfxrNB 1794. faith inviolate, preserved the people from oppression, recon- 
ciled every government to it in India, and made every person 
under it prosperous and liappy. 

My Lords, you see what the man himself says — that, this 
man, in endeavouring to prove his own innocence and the 
innocence of all the servants of the Company, to clear them 
from the calumny thrown on the English nation, has declared 
that, by preserving good faith, you might have conquered all 
India — the most glorious conquest that ever was made in the 
world; that all the people want our assistance, but dread 
our connexion. Why ? Because our whole conduct has been 
one perpetual tissue of perfidy and breach of faith, with every 
person who has been in alliance with us, in any mode what- 
ever. Here is the man himself who says it ! Can we bear 
at this day that this man should hold himself out as the 
aseertor of the honour of the British nation against, us, who 
charge this to have happened to our dishonour by him, 
through him, and during his government : which it did, as 
we shall prove to you ? Therefore we have established as a 
foundation, by his own account of it, that the British domi- 
nion in India might have extended itself and conquered by 
the opinion ofits good faith, its honour and integrity ; and, if 
we have caused whole nations to ally and league against us, 
be himself has told us the roason why. lie values himself 
upon the resistance lie made to such a combination. Here 
is the situation of the country : it came under us in the year 
1775. 

Systom of “ Your Lordships must remark,” says he, “ that system is 

cUTCriliK, not ni ' ne : it was 'made by General Clavering, Colonel 
Monson.aiid M . onson an(1 Mr - Francis.” So it was, my Lords. It is a 
Mr. Francis, thing that docs them very great honour, and I believe ever 
will do them honour in the eyes of the British nation, that 
they took an opportunity, without the violation of faith, 
without the breach of any one treaty and without injury to 
any person, to do great and eminent services to the Company. 
But Mr. Hastings disclaims it. No one charges him with it. 
What we charge him with is this: — that he, finding this 
man, I suppose, likely to be in debt, turns him into a vassal. 
You observe that, when any failure is made in payment, the 
man becomes a vassal. You remember how Durbejey Sing, 
the moment he fell into a failure of revenue, became a vassal, 
. and .was thrown into prison without any inquiry into his 
conduct. This man becomes a vassal — a prisoner ; he loses 
all his rights. Why? “ Because,” says he, « there was a 
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sum of money more than he was able to pay exacted from 5 Jt nra 1794 * 
him.” We contend and can prove that his revenue was 
3,600,000/. at the day of his [father's] death ; and if the 
revenue fpll off afterwards, there*was abundant reason [to 
believe that he possessed]* abundant means to preserve it, 
and to pay the Company up every farthing. But you will 
find by Mr. Hastings’ practice it is otherwise.* 

Mr. Hastings says, “ I was not the author of that system." 

The authors of it arc the persons whom he has thought 
proper to slander before you, but whom this country will 
ever respect, honour and revere, both the living and the Thoir high 
dead, the dead for the living and the living for the dead, and charactcr * 
altogether, for a conduct so honourable and glorious to Great 
Britain; and whose names stand unspotted, without the 
least imputation of oppression, breach of faith, perjury, 
bribery, or any fraud whatever, in their conduct. I know 
there was a faction against them, for that reason. Be corrupt, 
you have friends : stem the torrent of corruption, you open 
a thousand venal mouths against you. Therefore they are 
content with that opprobrium ; and I am content, in the 
name of the living and the dead, to glory, in the name of 
the Commons, in having appointed some good servants at 
least to India. 

“ This system was not," says he, “ of my making." Then 
you would imagine that the persons who made this abomi- 
nable system had made some tyrannous use of it. What 
tyrannous use had they made of it ? ^During the time of scheme for 
their majority there was an arrear [due from the Nawab] ;* Sawabs ie 
— how the arrear came we shall consider hereafter; — but he arrears, 
proposed to pay it by taxing the jagirs of his family, and to 
take some money from the Begum. This was Mr. Bristow’s * 
scheme, at that time Resident for the Company in Oude, and 
a scheme to which Asoff-ud- Do wla and his advisers lent a 
willing ear. What does Mr. Hastings say to that ? That it 
was a violent assumption. He did not, you see, then, allow 
that having a bad system justified any persons whatever in 
an abuse of it. He contended that it was a violent attack . 
upon them ; that it had no grounds or foundation under 
heaven ; that it was contrary to every principle of right and 
justice. Yet afterwards, when, by his consent and the consent 
of the rest of the Council, this business was compromised His compro- 
between the son and the mother, and their relations ; and Siemem- 

bers of his 

— ■ ’ family. 
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5 JtrNEi794. when that sum was taken, which was very great, and useful 
. to ihe Company at that period of time, but which was 
[raised] by a family compact and arrangement among them- 
selves sanctioned by the Company, Mr. Hastings himself con- 
senting ; — they were bound by the sanction that that should 
be the last of' the demands, that it should not be taken as a 
violent demand, but as a friendly and amicable gift and 
donation ; they never allowing nor the Nawab contending 
that he had any right to it at all at that time, Mr. Hastings’ 
opinion was that the badness of the system did not justify 
£Cny violence. In consequence of it he opposed this ; and, 
when it was agreed between the parties as a family and 
Guarantee amicable compact, he was as ready as any one to propose and 
& r nTiast- by sanction a regular treaty between the parties, that all claims 
in*rs. on one an j a ]j 0 f uneasiness on the other should 
cease for ever, under the guardianship of British faith. 

Your Lordships remember that Mr. Hastings has here 
conceded that British faith is uhc support of the British 
empire ; that, if the British empire is to be maintained, it is 
to be maintained by faith ; that, if the British empire is to 
be propagated^it is to be propagated by public faith ; that, 
if the British empire hills, it will be through perfidy and 
violence. These are the principles which he chooses to 
assume when he chooses to reproach other people. [But 
when he has to defend his own perfidy],* your Lordships 
have nothing to do but to look to the Defence before the 
House of Commons on the Benares Charge, [to see that] he 
denies, or at least questions, the validity of any treaty that 
can be made at present with India, Your Lordships will 
find, Mr. Hastings considers all treaties as being weakened 
by a considerable degree of natural doubt concerning their 
validity and their binding and conclusive force, in such a 
state of things as exists in India. 

rolpS e - ral Whatever was done during that period of time by 'the 
bilil y* majority, Mr. Hastings considers himself as having nothing 
to do with ; — a principle which, as to other pi’inciples, I shall 
say something to by and by. Colonel Monson died. Soon 
after, General •Clavering died; and Mr. Hastings did, in two 
years after [the period of the compact], which was at or about 
the year 1776, obtain a majority in the Council, and was then, 
as he calls it, restored to his authority ; so that any evil that 
could be done by evil men under that evil system could have 
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lasted indeed but for a very short time. From that moment 5 Jims \m. 
forwards Mr. Hastings becomes responsible. In my opinion, 
he became responsible for every act done in the Council, 
while he was there, which he did not resist ; he became 
responsible for every engagement which he did not oppose. 

For your Lordships will not suffer this miserable jargon that 
you have heard, shameful to office, shameful to authority, that 
a man, when he happens not to find himself in a majority 
upon any measure, may think himself excused for the total 
neglect of his duty ; that he is not bound to propose anything 
that is proper to propose, or to resist anything that is proper 
to resist ; [that as to] what is done by those who happen to 
compose the majority upon the several questions, though at 
the time he neither resists them nor proposes anything on 
the contrary, he may say, “My authority is annihilated.” 

What does he assume by that ? That he can never act in a 
commission ; that, unless a man has the supreme power, he is 
not responsible for anything he does. This is another prin- 
ciple of his which your Lordships will look at, and see 
constantly asserted and constantly referred to. Now I do 
contend that, if there was any one thing that was to be done 
to resist oppression, he was bound to do that thing, though 
the day before he had not the majority ; * and that he was 
bound afterwards to propose any one thing that he thought 
could be a benefit. And therefore that proud, rebellious, pro- 
position against the law, that one individual in the Council, 
may say, in effect, he is responsible for nothing because he 
is not the whole Council, I say, that principle calls for your 
Lordships’ strongest reprobation. 

I must beg leave to observe to you that the treaty was His com. 
made — and I wish your Lordships to advert to dates — in Sajon°ty a m 
the year 1775. Mi*. Hastings comes to the majority i n the Couucii. 
about something more than a year afterwards; therefore, 
supposing the acts of the majority of the Council ever so 
wicked, bad and iniquitous — and whose wicked acts he no- 
where charges — it lasted but a short time. Mr. Hastings, 
from the year 1776 to 1784, had the whole government of 
Oude in him, as having the majority in the Council. "My 
Lords, that is no offence — that a Governor General, or any- 
body else, has the majority in the Council. Having the 
government in them is no offence. It is no offence, if you 
please, that this man was virtually a vassal to the Company, 
as he contends he was. But it is not what a Governor 
General may do, but what Warren Hastings may do; for he 
who has a majority in Council, and records his acts in 
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5 jtnyBi7&4» Council, fend does them bo as to give a brother councillor his 
^ vote in the business, that man justifies the acts. They are 

legal: I mean the mode is legal. What the Governor 
General proposes he executes ; and, if the Council have their 
objection to it, supposing him to be a despotic monarch, he 
may alter his opinion, but he ought to leave them theirs. 

Now what we are going to prove is, that Mr. Hastings, 
finding, as he states, the Nawab made by treaty; in 1775, 
eventually, an optional vassal to the Company, thinks proper 
to make him a vassal to himself, and, for his own private 
purposes — your Lordships will see what corrupt and violent 
purposes they were— to annihilate the Council, to take 
His sup- wholly from them their power. And I am to tell your 
the Persian Lordships a fact, which appears upon your Minutes : that is, 
correspond, ^at he annihilated the Persian correspondence, which was 
the whole correspondence of Oude ; that it was secreted and 
kept from the Council. It was never communicated to the 
Persian translator of the Company, Mr. Colebrooke, who 
had a salary for executing that office. It was secreted, and 
kept in the private cabinet of Mr. Hastings. From the 
period of 17§> to 1785 no part of it was communicated to 
the Council. There is nothing will speak for this man like 
himself : there is nothing will speak for his conduct like the 
records. 

“ Fort William, the 19th of February, 1/85. 
Report of “ M a Council; present, the Honourable John Macpherson, Esq., 
Mr. Cole- Governor General, President, and John Stables, Ksq. 
brookc. “ The p ers i an translator, attending in obedience to the Hoard’s 

orders, reports, that since the end of the year 1781 there have been no 
books of correspondence kept in his office ; because, from that time until 
the late Governor General’s departure, he was employed but once by the 
Governor General to manage the correspondence, during a short visit 
which Major . Davy, the military Persian interpreter, paid by the 
Governor’s order to Lucknow ; that, during that whole period of three 
years, he remained entirely ignorant of the correspondence, as he was 
applied to on no occasion, except for a few -papers sometimes sent to 
him by the secretaries, which he always returned to them as soon as 
translated. 

* f The Persian* translator has received from Mr. Scott, since the late 
Governor General’s departure, a trunk containing English drafts and 
translations, and the Persian originals, of letters and papers, with three 
books in the Persian language, containing copies of letters written 
between August 1782 and January 1785; and if the Board should please 
to order the secretaries of the General Department to furnish him with 
copies of all translations and drafts recorded in their consultations, 
between the 1st of January, 1782, and the 31st day of January, 1785, he 
thinks that he should be able, with what he has found in Captain Scott’s 
trunk, to make up the correspondence for that period. 

(Signed) “ Edward Colebrooke, 

“ Persian Translator.'* 
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Hear, my Lords, what becomes of the records of the s junb 1794. 
Company, which were to be the vouchers Tor every public 
act — which were to show whether public faith was kept or no. 

You see them all sunk — where ? In Mr. Scott’s trunk ! 
this trunk, into which they put what they please, take out 
what they please, suppress what they please, or thrust in 
whatever will answer their purpose. The records of the 
Governor General and Council o£ Bengal are kept in Captain 
John Scott’s trunk — I beg his pardon — Captain Jonathan 
Scott’s trunk ; which is to be considered as the real and true 
channel of intelligence between the Company and the 
country powers. It is indifferent to us whether John or 
Jonathan Scott ; all we know of it is they were completely 
hid from the Council, and when the Council, for the first 
time daring to think for themselves, call upon the Persian 
translator, he knows nothing about it. It is given into 
the hands of a person nominated by Mr. Hastings, Major 
Davy. What do the Company know of him? Why, he 
was Mr. Hastings’ private secretary. In this manner 
the Council have been annihilated during all these trans- 
actions, and have got nothing but what Mr. Hastings and 
his trunk keeper thought proper to give them after the 
transactions ; and that is a miserable, imperfect, garbled, 
correspondence, upon the very face of it. But, if it were Practical 
a true and proper correspondence, what we charge is, its not of the power 
being delivered to the Council at the time. Mr. Hastings kept £[^ ho ^ ouu " 
the whole government of Oude in his own hands, so that the 
Council, Quoad Oude, and quoad the power of judging of 
anything Mr. Hastings’ had done in Oude, [was annihilated] ; 
the power of checking, controlling, advising, or remon- 
strating against it, is gone. Therefore wc charge it as an act 
of treason and rebellion against the Act of Parliament, that 
he never gave to the parties present any means of judging 
of affairs ; which were never for the most part brought before 
them at all, exeept afterwards, when he had done some very 
strong thing, and wanted them to be his justification. * 

Your Lordships see that this is the system ; a system of Secrecy ob- 
concealment, a system of turning the vassals of the Company Mr! Hast- 
into his vassals, to make, them contributory not to the 5 KSiiw? is 
Company but to him. He has avowed it in Benares. He with duae. 
has avowed it in Oude. It was his constant practice. 

Your Lordships see, in Oude, he kept a correspondence with 
Mr. Markham for years, and did [alone] all the material acts 
the Council had to do. He authorised Mr. Markham, and 
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s j rr»r» 1794 . delegated a power he had not to delegate ; and yon will seo 
he has done the same in every part of India* Therefore 
here wc charge him with strong presumption of ^acting and 
meaning to act mischievously in the country by concealment. 
Next, we charge the concealing and withdrawing this cor- 
respondence as being directly contrary to the orders of the 
court of Directors, the practice of office, and the very nature 
and existence of his Council. We charge that .as a sub- 
stantive crime ; and we say that it was the forerunner of 
another crime, which we afterwards charge, of oppressing, 
desolating and ruining, that miserable country* 

Mr. Hastings having thus rendered the Council blind and 
ignorant, consequently fit for subserviency, what docs he 
lii&Tconduct nex ^ do ? I am speaking not with regard to time, but with 
in the ap- regard to the order of the proceedings. ITe flies in the face 
ofauosi- 4 of the Company, on the same principle which 1 mentioned 
dout * yesterday: — “ I removed Mr. Fowke from Benares on 
political grounds,” says he, " against the orders of the court 
of Directors, because I thought* it necessary that the 
Resident should be a man of my own nomination and con- 
fidence.” A»d therefore he proceeds on the same principle. 
Mr. Bristow had been nominated to the office by the court 
of Directors. Mr. Hastings by an Act of Parliament was 
ordered to obey the court of Directors. He positively 
refuses to receive Mr. Bristow, for no other reason but 
because he was nominated by the court of Directors. He 
defies the court of Directors, and declares that they shall 
not govern that province, but that he shall govern it by a 
Resident of his own. This is followed by a system, first 
annihilating his Council, formed by an Act of Parliament 
and by order of the court of Directors ; defying, in the 
second place, the orders of the court of Directors, who had 
the undoubted and unbounded nomination of all their own 
servants, who ordered him under the severest threats to 
nominate Mr. Bristow to that office. He would not nominate 
Mr. Bristow to that office ; and, even when he was forced 
against his will for a while to permit him to be there, he sent 
Mr. Middleton and Mr. Johnson there, who annihilated Mr. 
Bristow so completely that no one public act passed through 
him. I am now only upon the point of his defying the 
orders of the court of Directors. 

What does he do after he had had this conflict with them 
upon that business? When he had entirely annihilated 
their authority, he resolved that the native powers should 
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know that they were not to look to the court of Directors, bjvwe 170 *. 
but to look to his arbitrary will ; and therefore, to the 
astonishment of the world, after he had resisted Mr* Bristow loSiFautho- 
he resisted them, for no other reason under heaven but rit y* 
because they would choose to have him there. lie not only 
did this, but he exposed the nakedness of the Parliament 
of Great Britain, he exposed the nakedness of the laws 
of Great Britain, the nakedness of the authority of the court 
of Directors, to the country powers, in a letter, which is in 

E age 795 of the printed Minutes; by which the secret of 
is government is told to the country people, that, if he 
destroys them,, if he vexes them in any degree whatever, 
great or smalt, they are to look nowhere for relief, not to 
the Council, not to the court of Directors, not to the 
sovereign authority of Great Britain, but to him and him 
only. 

First, we will read to you the manner in which he has 
dismissed him upon former occasions — it is in page 508 of 
the printed Minutes — that your Lordships may see your- 
selves the audacious defiance that this man gives to the 
laws of the country. Before we show you the horrible and 
fetal effects of [this, his defiance,]* we wish to impress 
continually that this man is to be tried by the laws of the 
country ; that it is not in his power to annihilate the laws 
of this country and the authority of his masters* We insist 
upon it that every man under the authority of this country 
is bound to obey the laws of this country. This is the First re- 
• first removal of Mr. Bristow, in order to defy the court of Bristow. Mr ‘ 
Directors, so early as the year 1776 : — 

“ Resolved, that Mr. John Bristow be recalled to the Presidency from 
the court of the Nabob of Oude, and that Mr. Nathaniel Middleton be 
restored to the appointment of Resident at that court, subject to the 
orders and authority of the Governor General and Council, conformably 
to the motion of the Governor General.” 

These are the orders of the Directors for his reinstatement. His rein- 
Oil the 4th of July, 1777 ; beginning page 693 of the book by order 
before quoted — page 508 upon your Lordships’ printed tors? 0 1)irc<> 
Minutes : — 

“ Upon the most careful perusal of your proceedings upon the 2d of 
December, 1776? relative to the recall of Mr. Bristow from the court of 
the Nabob of Oude, and the appointment of Mr. Nathaniel Middleton to 
that station, we must declare our strongest disapprobation of the whole 
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6 Jtnsrs 1794. of the transaction. We observe that the Governor General’s motion for 
the recall of Mr, Bristow includes that for the restoration of Mr. Nathaniel 
Middleton ; but as neither of those measures appear to us necessary, or 
even justifiable, they cannot receive our approbation. 

“ With respect to’ Mr. Bristow, we find no shadow of charge against 
him. It appears that he has executed his trust to the entire satisfaction 
even of those members of the Council who did not concur in his appoint- 
ment. You have unanimously recommended him to our notice : atten- 
tion to your recommendation has induced us to afford him marks of our 
favour, and to re-annex the emoluments affixed by you to his appoint- 
ment, which had been discontinued by our order ; and, as we must be of 
opinion that a person of acknowledged abilities, whose conduct has thus 
gained him the esteem of his superiors, ought not to be degraded without 
just cause, we do not hesitate to interpose in his behalf ; and therefore 
direct that Mr. Bristow do forthwith return to his station as Resident at 
Oude, from which he has been so improperly removed.” 

[This is followed by an extract. from the consultation of 
the 2d of October.] 

“Mr. Francis moves that the 11th, 12th, and 13th paragraphs of 
the Company’s general letter of the 18th of July, 1777, and the 149th 
paragraph of the general letter of the 23d December, 1778, be now read. 

“ Read the above mentioned paragraphs of the Company’s general 
letters of the 18th of July, 1777, and the 23d of December, 1/78 : — 

“ Mr. Francis moves, that, in obedience to the Company’s orders, 
Mr. Bristow bejferthwith appointed and directed to return to his station 
of Resident at Oude, and that Mr. Purling be ordered to deliver over the 
charge of the office to Mr. Bristow immediately on his arrival, and return 
himself forthwith to the Presidency. Also that the Governor General be 
requested to furnish Mr. Bristow with the usual letter of credence to the 
Nabob Vizier.” 

Minute of “ Read also from the same consultation extract of the Governor 

ings. M General’s minute, beginning at page 61 of the same : — 

“ I will ask, who is Mr. Bristow, that a member of the administration 
should, at such a time, hold him forth as an instrument for the degrad- 
ation of the first executive member of this Government? What are the 
professed objects of his appointment? What are the merits and services, 
or what the qualifications, which entitle him to such an uncommon 
distinction? Is it from his superior integrity, or from his eminent 
abilities, that he is to be dignified at such hazards of every consideration 
that ought to influence members of this administration ? Of the former 
I know no proofs. I am sure that it is not an evidence of it, that he 
has been enabled to make himself the principal in such a competition; 
and for the test of his abilities I appeal to the letter which he has dared 
to write to this Board, and which, I am ashamed to say, we have suffered. 
I desire that a copy of it may be inserted in this day’s proceedings, that 
it may stand before the eyes of every member of the Board, when he 
shall give his vote upon a (juestion for giving their confidence to a man, 
their servant, who has publicly insulted them, his masters, and the mem- 
bers of the Government to whom he owes his obedience ; who, assuming 
an association with the court of Directors, and erecting himself into a 
tribunal, has arraigned them for disobedience of orders, passed judgment 
upon them, and condemned or acquitted them as their magistrate and 
superior. Let the Board consider whether a man, possessed of so inde- 
pendent a spirit, who has already shown such a contempt of their autho- 
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rity, who has shown himself so wretched an advocate for his own cause 5 Jttnb 1794. 
and negotiator for his own interest, is lit to be trusted with the guardian- — 

ship of their honour, the execution of their measures, and as their 
confidential manager and negotiator with the princes of India.” 

Then, my Lords, what I have to state your Lordships see His o PP o- 
in one moment — what I have taken the liberty of stating oni^ortho 
before* and I shall constantly repeat to you — that a tyrant Coillpauy ’ 
a*ul a rebel is one and the same thing. You see this man a 
direct rebel to the Company. They have ordered him to 
replace a servant displaced. Why did he displace him ? 

Did Mr. Hastings accuse him of anything? No; on the 
contrary, he has joined in the approbation of his conduct 
and joined in voting him a pecuniary reward : — " We desire 
you to restore that person whom you have considered as a 
meritorious servant, yourself.” The letter comes, and the 
man follows up the letter. lie comes in a suppliant, decent, 
proper, tone as ever was, to desire that the Company's orders, 
which your Lordships have read, shall produce their effect, 
and that they would have the goodness to restore him to his 
situation. 

My Lords, you have seen the audacious insolence, the 
tyrannical pride, with which he dares to write in that man- 
ner, and sends a recorded minute in Council to the court of 
Directors. You see that when he cannot asperse a mans 
conduct, which he has nothing to say against, he rests upon 
the principle of his independence, an idea that he has 
made an unjust fortune. Says he, — 

“ You are to judge from the independence of his manner and style, 
whether he could or no have got that without some unjust means.” 

God forbid I should ever be able to invent anything that 
equals the insolence of what this man dares to write to his 
superiors, and the manner in which he dares to treat the 
persons who are not his servants ! First, he states the inso- Dissection 
lence with which he has behaved to you his masters. Good 
God Almighty ! Who made the servants of the Company 
the masters of the servants of the Company ? The court 
of Directors are their fellow-servants: the whole are the 
servants of this kingdom. 

Your Lordships would imagine that the other masters were 
quite enraged at his insolence. No ; they are the very 
persons — the court of Directors — who ordered this to be 
restored to him. He considers that as the greatest violation 
of his rights ; and the man who has no other guilt under 
heaven but being the object of these orders, — he throws 
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every reflection upon his character and treats him with the 
highest indignity, after having treated his abilities with great 
respect, arid which they desire, because he is a very able ser- 
vant of the Company, he says : — “ That it may stand before 
the eyes of every member of the Board, when he shall give 
his vote upon a question for giving their confidence to a 
man, their servant, who lias publicly insulted them, his 
masters/' — by having the object which the court of Directors 
order — to be placed in an office which was in theii*gift and 
in their sole gift. 

This is what he considers an insult; — people claiming 
their rights, claiming to hold under the authority of the 
court of Directors. This audacious tyrant is pleased to 
consider this as an insult to him. By which you may judge, 
not only how he treats the natives, but how he treats the 
servants of the Company, by what means he has brought 
them into this abject servitude under him, by which they are 
ready to do anything or sign anything that he dictates. 
Remark what he says ;— because I will venture to say no such 
power eve^jappeared on the records of any Eastern durbar, 
or any European court;— he assumes [that Mr. Bristow] 
because he claims an office which is his right and his free- 
hold as long as the Company chooses it — he considers his 
[claiming this] office is “ having association with the court 
of Directors.” This man, after long delays, has done nothing 
but present a humble petition to have the court of Directors' 
order in his favour carried into execution. But he says, 

he has erected himself into a tribunal. He has arraigned 
them for disobedience of orders, passed judgment upon them, 
and condemned or acquitted them as their magistrate and 
superior.” 

Let us suppose that his Majesty was pleased to give an 
order for a man to any office in this kingdom which is un- 
doubtedly in his gift, . and which has been constantly and 
uniformly supposed and never denied to be an office m the 
king’s gift; when this person claims this office,— “Why, 
then/’ says he you condemn mo. You assume yourself 
to bo my superior, and you disgrace and dishonour me.” 
Good God ! my Lords, where was this language learnt ? 
In what country and in what barbarous nation of Hottentots 
was this jargon learnt ? Because there is no Eastern court — 
and, I protest, I believe I have been as conversant with the 
manners and customs of the East as most people whose 
business has not led therti directly into the East— but I 
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never heard that any such thing was done. If the Grand 5 June 1794. 
Signor orders a Pacha of such a place to put a man into 
such an office, he puts his letters upon his head and 
obedience immediately follows. 

But the obedience of no barbarous -magistrate should be 
compared to the obedience which a British subject owes to 
the laws. He petitions, — 

“ Only put me in the office which the court of Directors have 
given me. 

That is the whole of his offending ! 

“ [A man] possessed of so independent a spirit, — ” 

There is the grievance.; no man can dare show in India 
an independent spirit, — 

— “ who has already shown such a contempt of their authority, who has 
shown himself so wretched an advocate for his own cause and negotiator 
for hig own interest, is unfit to be trusted with the guardianship of *their 
honour, the execution of their measures, and as their confidential 
manager and negotiator with the princes of India.” 

What is this want of skill that he has shown in nego- 
tiating his own affairs ? “ Why, he should have pocketed the 
letter of the court of Directors : he should never have made 
the least mention of it. He should have coffie to my banya, 

Cantoo Baboo : he should have offered him a bribe uporr the 
occasion. That would have been the way with me, who am 
a public-spirited taker of bribes and nazrs. But this base 
fool — this man ‘who is so vile a negotiator for his own 
interest/ has dared to hint that the court of Directors would 
put him into that office/' So he shows you first what the 
skilful mode of doing it would be : he has shown you what 
the unsuccessful mode of doing it w r ould be. lie has said it 
is an evidence of his want of integrity, that he has been 
enabled to make himself u the principal in such a competition ; 
and for the test of his abilities, I appeal to the letter which 
he has dared to write to this Board, and which I am ashamed 
to say we have suffered/' [Whatever that letter may be],* I 
will venture to say there is not a syllable of any word in it 
that tastes of such insolence and arbitrary power with 
regard to the Company’s servants, and of audacious rebellion 
with regard to the laws of his country/and as I believe never 
appeared in any paper, as [in this minute of Mr. Hastings] * 

Why did he choose to say Mr. Middleton was to be 
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bjunb 1794 , named ? Your Lordships have not seen Mr. Bristow: you 
Character of only see him as an humble suppliant to obey the orders of 
Mr. Middle- (j om p an y. But you have seen Mr. Middleton. You 
see Mr. Middleton is a good man to keep a secret. You 
have seen what Mr. Middleton is I describe him no more. 
You know what qualifications Mr. Hastings [requires] in a 
favourite ; and you know why he was turned out by others, 
whose turning out was approved by the court of Directors ; 
— because he went on in that very system, and the corre- 
spondence which he had with the country powers, when 
[Resident in Oude, he positively, audaciously and rebclliously, 
refused to lay before the Council. lie gave them up to 
Mr. Hastings. Mr. Hastings has destroyed them, and they 
are not found to this hour. We cannot even find Mr. 
Middleton’s trunk. The whole correspondence of that 
country was refused to the Board, was refused to the legal 
authorities; and then Mr. Middleton, for that very refusal, 
was made to supersede Mr. Bristow, without a pretence of 
offence, but to reward him for that blind and servile weak- 
ness by whiph he dissolved every tie between him and his 
constituents. 

Then let us see the event He was at issue with the 
Company upon 'this occasion ; and what does he do, after 
defying the court of Directors, having declared this man of 
suspected integrity arising from his independence, and of 
want of ability by knowing not how to apply for his own 
Aiiefpi <ii.i- objects ? I beg your Lordships to remark the two things — 
of Mr. BriS? want integrity, and second, particularly, want’ of 

tow * ability. As he was to be the confidential manager and 
negotiator with the princes of India, I wish your Lord- 
ships to observe upon the point of incapacity with which 
he accuses the Directors in the nomination of their agent. 
My Lords, what does he do after he cools ? He does not 
know whether the court of Directors might not be inclined 
to assert their own authority, and to assert it in a proper 
manner, which they so rarely did ; and therefore, when hia 
passion had cooled, from those violent indignities offered to 
him, namely, to put him in mind that he has a superior under 
tho Rest- 0 f heaven — no ot ^ er that I know of— then he divides the 
deucy. Residency into two. He makes a fair compromise between 
Appoint- himself and the court of Directors, and he appoints Mr. 
Middleton Middleton to the management of the money concerns, and 
Britow. appoints Mr. Bristow to the management of the political 
affairs. Your Lordships see here that the very disqualification 
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that he fixed upon him was a disqualification for political affairs, u Jvwa no* 
See what he gives to Mr. Middleton, the man of his con- 
fidence : he gives him the money affairs ; which shows plainly 
where his heart was. Where your treasure is there will your 
heart be also. This secret agent, the man who stifles the 
correspondence — a man of .that costive discovery and that 
most slippery memory — a memory that is lost and that passes 
through him like a diarrhoea, and a costiveness, a retention of 
what he does know, and at the same time this amazing dissi- 
pation and loss of memory — this very man he puts into the 
[management of the] money transactions, which is the place 
of suspicion ; whereas he ought to have put 'in Mr. Bristow, 
who was responsible to the Company to keep clear and fair 
accounts. But he puts him into the political affairs, which 
he declares he was totally unfit for. 

My Lords, examine and see what the reason is. You see 
here a rebellious purpose against the Company with regard 
# to this country of Oude, — and for what? Why, that he 
should get the money transactions into his own hands. And 
he sends an incapable man, according to his description, to 
manage the affairs of the Company. I am giving this in- 
stance to your Lordships, which is as strong, in my opinion, 
as could be upon this point. 

The only point I shall now trouble you with is what I 
asserted before, to show that he discovered the nakedness of 
the Company’s power to the country powers. Soon after he 
had done all this, Mr. Bristow is obliged to come down ; and 
then you would imagine he had done with him for ever— a 
man who dared to insult him, a man who had shown an in- 
dependent spirit, a man who had dishonoured the Council, 
insulted his masters. What does he do with him ? Why, R 0a ppoint- 
my Lords, at a certain period of time he sends this very J^ 1 J ^ i r s l 1 t 0 ^ f ^ r, 
man, without any divided authority — he sends him up directly soi^kosi- 
into the country again as sole [Resident]. And now permit en ‘ 
me to state the manner in which he accounts for it to Gobind 
Ham, the ambassador or wakil of the Nawab Asoff-ud- 
Dowla, at Calcutta, by his own account of it — in page 795 of 
the printed Minutes : — 

“ Extract of an arzec written from Rajah Gobind Ram to the Vizier, 
by the Governor General’s directions; written the 27th of August 1782. 

“ This day the Governor General sent for me in private. After reca- Mr. Hast- 
pitulating the various informations he had received respecting the anarchy inKs'account 
and confusion said to reign throughout your Highness’ country, and action*™™" 
complaints that neither your Highness, nor Hyder Beg Khan, nor Mr. nishedby" 
Middleton, nor Mr. Johnson, ever wrote .to him on the state of your^Jj nd 
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5 Jmra VJM. affairs, or if he ever received a letter from your presence it alwajrs con- 
tained assertions contrary to the above information, the Governor 
General proceeded as follows "That it was his intention to have ap- 
pointed Mr. David Anderson to attend upon your Highness, but that 
he was still with Scindia and there was no prospect of his speedy return 
from his camp ; therefore it was now his wish to appoint Mr. John Bristow, 
who was well experienced in business, to Lucknow ; that, when Mr. 
Bristow formerly Jield the office of Resident there, he was not appointed 
by him, and that notwithstanding he had not shown any instances of 
disobedience, yet he had deemed it necessary to recall him, because he 
had been patronized and appointed by gentlemen who were in opposition 
to him, and had counteracted and thwarted all his measures ; that this 
had been his reason for recalling Mr. Bristow; that since Mr. Francis* 
return to Europe and the arrival of information there of the deaths of 
the other gentlemen, the King and the Company had declared their 
approbation of his (the Governor General’s) conduct, and had conferred 
upon him the most ample powers ; that they had sent out Mr. Mac- 
pnerson, who was his old and particular friend, and that Mr. Stables that 
was on his way here as a member of the Supreme Council was also his 
particular friend ; that Mr. M 7 heler had received letters from Europe 
informing him that the members of the Council were enjoined, all of 
them, to co-operate and act in conjunction with him in every measure 
which should be agreeable to him ; and that there was no one in Council* 
now who was not united with him, and consequently that his authority 
was. perfect apd complete ; that Mr. Bristow, as it was known to me, had 
returned to Europe, but that during his stay there he had never said 
anything disrespectful of him or endeavoured to injure him; on the con- 
trary, he had received accounts from Europe that Mr. Bristow had 
spoken much in his praise, so that Mr. Bristow’s friends there had 
become his friends ; that Mr. Bristow had lately been introduced to him 
by Mr. Macplierson, had explained his past conduct perfectly to his 
satisfaction, and had requested from him the appointment to Lucknow, 
and had declared, in the event of his obtaining the appointment, that 
he should show every mark of his attention and obedience to the pleasure 
of your Highness, and his, the Governor’s, saying that your Highness 
was well pleased with him, and that he knew what you had written for- 
merly was at the instigation of Mr. Middleton; that, in consequence of 
the foregoing, he, the Governor, had determined to have appointed Mr. 
Bristow to Lucknow, but had postponed his dismission to his office for 
the following reasons : — videlicet , people at Lucknow might think that 
Mr. Bristow had obtained his appointment in consequence of orders 
from Europe, and contrary to the Governor’s inclination ; but as the 
contrary was the case, and as he now considered Mr. Bristow as the 
object of his own particular patronage, therefore he directed me to for- 
ward Mr. Bristow’s arzee to the presence ; and that it was the Governor’s 
wish that your Highness, on the receipt thereof, would write a letter to 
him, and as from yourself request of him that Mr. Bristow may be 
appointed to Lucknow, and that you would write an answer to this arzee 
expressive of your personal satisfaction on the subject. The Governor 
concluded with injunctions that, until the arrival of your Highness’ 
letter requesting the appointment of Mr, Bristow and your answer to 
this arzee, I should keep the particulars of this conversation a profound 
secret ; for that the communication of it to any person whatever would 
not only cause his displeasure, hut would throw affairs at Lucknow into 
great confusion. The preceding is the substance of the Governor’s 
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directions to me. He afterwards went to Mr. Macplierson, ami I attended 5 Juste 1794. 
him : Mr. Bristow was there. The Governor took Mr. Bristow’s arzee 
from his hand and delivered it into mine, and thence proceeded to 
Council. Mr, Bristow’s arzee and ’the following particulars I transmit 
and communicate by the Governor’s directions ; and I request that I 
may be favoured with the answer to this arzee and the letter to the 
Governor as soon as possible, as his injunctions to me were very par- 
ticular on the subject.” 

My Lords, [I have to observe]* upon this very extra- 
ordinary transaction, that you will see there are many things 
in this letter that arc very curious and worthy of being 
taken out of that abyss of secrets, Mr. Scott's trunk. It 
contains, as far as he thinks proper fto reveal it],* the true 
secret of the transaction. He confesses, first, the state of 
the Wazir's country; namely, “the various informations he ° f 
had received respecting the anarchy and confusion said to tr ‘ 
reign throughout your Highness’ territories/' This was in 
the year 1782, during the pause of the communication of 
any of the correspondence to the Council ; — always remarking 
that we speak of Mr. Scott’s trunk. 

He next stated, “ that neither your Highness, nor Hyder 
Beg Khan, nor Mr. Middleton, nor Mr. Johnson, ever wrote to 
him on the state of your affairs.” Here then arc three or four 
persons, all nominated by himself, every one of them declared 
to be in his strictest confidence, the Nawab and his vassal, 

Ilyder Beg Khan, being, as we shall show afterwards, entirely 
his dependants, [no less than] Mr. Middleton and Mr. Johnson, 
and yet Mr. Hastings declares that not one of them had 
done their duty, or Avritten him one Avord concerning the state 
of the country or the anarchy and confusion that prevailed 
in it, but, when he received a letter from the Nawab himself, 
it always contained assertions to the contrary effect ; that he, 
not having received regular informations, received irregular 
informations ; and that every Avord which they wrote, if 
they wrote anything at all, and what Avas written by his High- 
ness, was directly contrary to the informations he received. 

So he tells you himself that all the correspondence he kept 
there was a complete fraud. So he tells Gobind Ram, the 
Minister of the NaAvab of Oude. He tells you that his 
reason for turning him out was, that he had been patronised 
by other gentlemen — Avho had a right to patronise him, and 
who did not patronise him [from private motives],* but in 
direct obedience to the order of the court of Directors. 

IT 
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5 Jir»»im.Then he tells you his assurance that he would be perfectly 
obedient to him, Mr. Hastings: — “The Governor saying 
that your Highness was well pleased with him, and that he 
knew what you had written formerly was at the instigation 
of Mr. Middleton.” 

Here is another discovery. When he recalled Mr. Bris- 
tow, he did it upon a pretence that the Nawab of Oudc *had 
desired it, and that ho would not keep at his court a man 
that was disagreeable to him. Yet here, when the thing 
comes to be opened, it appears that Mr. Middleton had made 
the Nawab write a false letter. As your Lordships have 
never seen anything in such a strain of insolence, have you 
ever seen anything in such a strain of fraud and duplicity, 
as this ? 

The reason he postponed his dismission was “that the 
people of Lucknow might think Mr. Bristow had obtained 
his appointment in consequence of orders from Europe, and 
contrary to the Governor’s inclination ; but the contrary is 
the case, and he now considers Mr. Bristow as the object of 
his own particular patronage.” He tells the people of the 
country, the reason why they are to receive the person ap- 

E ointed is, that he was not appointed by the Company ; that 
e was* under his own peculiar patronage. And, to remove 
from them the suspicion that he would obey the orders of 
the court of Directors, he proceeds in. the manner I have 
read. 

But here you see the Governor. You see the whole ma- 
chinery of this business. This letter lets you into the whole 
of it completely. He removes Mr. Bristow, contrary to.thc 
orders of the court of Directors. Why? “ Because,” says 
he to the court of Directors, “ the Nawab complained of him 
and desired it.” Here he says, that he knew the Nawab 
did not desire it, but that the letter really and substantially 
was Mr. Middleton's. Why, as he recalls Mr. Bristow, so* 
he wishes him to be called back, in the same factitious and 
arbitrary manner. They desire that Mr. Bristow shall be 
named: — “Write it here \ send it to the Nawab. Let the 
Nawab send it back again to me as his desire, and then I 
will nonfinate Mr. Bristow.” Good God! was there ever 
such a system of fraud*? It. proves that there is not one 
letter from that country, not one act of this Wazir, not one 
act of his ministers, not one act of his ambassadors or any 
other person, but what is false and fraudulent — upon the^ace 
of this very paper taken out of Mr. Scott's trunk, declaring 
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that he was to write a letter back again to Calcutta, which 5 Jtrjra 1794. 
was sent to him from Calcutta, in order to be presented and 
to impose upon the Company as if it was his own desire. 

Think, my Lords, first, of the slavery of the. Company’s Humiliating 
servants, subjected in this manner [to the arbitrary will and 
corrupt frauds of Mr. Hastings].* Next think of the situa- S^anT 
tion of the princes of the country, who are obliged t< 0 ^tioanS- 
complain without matter of complaint, to [approve] without try. 
matter of satisfaction, and to have all their correspondence 
fabricated by Mr. Hastings at Calcutta. This is to show 
you that whatever correspondence was in Mr. Scott's trunk 
was, in reality, as fraudulent as the records of the Company, 
which arc grossly and corruptly defective, and that there is 
not one word k of truth in the whole. Says he, “ I sent Mr. 
Middleton and Mr. Johnson." Why? “Because they are 
my oonfidants : — every word they tell me from the country 
is directly contrary to truth. Then, to set the matter right 
and clear, I sent up another man." Why? “ Because I had 
confidence in him. I had conceived wrong ideas of him, 
because he was nominated by the Company ; but you are 
now to consider him as my own nomination, and therefore 
I send him up into the country; but still not as my man, 
for you must desire it, and make it an act of yours, that the 
Company may not see the fraud that I have practised. 

First refusing a man as an unfit man, and then nominating 
him as a proper man — that would be extraordinary indeed ; 
but, lest it should be suspected by you or anybody else that 
I name him upon any known principle whatever, come — 
take it upon yourself. Write a letter here: let it come 
back, and that shall become your act and not mine.” 

Who was the instrument of this double dealing ? Gobind 
Bam. A suspicion arises in his mind whether he is not Gobind 
cheated * and .defrauded again. He could not tell when lvai11, 
he had Mr. Hastings. He finds him recommending Mr. 
Middleton, and then declaring that Mr. Middleton neglects 
the duty of his office — that when he gives him any informa- 
tion at all, which is rarely, that it is fraudulent and directly , 
contrary to the truth ; “ and therefore,” says he, “ I recall 
this man, and send up another man.” Well, he then trusts 
this man. The other, knowing how often he had' been 
deceived, knowing the perfidy of the people, hated the dirty 
correspondence of an English office under Mr. Hastings. 
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5 June 17&1 He knew his innumerable frauds, falsehoods and prevari- 
cations. He knew that the whole pretended government of 
Oude was, from beginning to end, a deception ; that it was 
an imposture, for the purposes of corruption and peculation. 
The Nawab is really at a loss to know who has or who has 
not his confidence ; whether he obeys the orders of the court 
of Directors, and whether their order is to bo obeyed. He 
writes to Gobind Ram — who, 1 suppose, is exactly in the 
same uncertainty : — 

Servility of “ As to the commands of Mr. Hastings which you write, on the 
tho Nawab, subject of the distraction of the country and the want of information from 
me, and his wishes that as Mr. John Bristow has shown sincere wishes 
and attachment to Mr. Hastings, — the sole ground of nominating any 
one, — I should write for him to send Mr. John Bristow, it would have 
been proper,” says he, “ and necessary for you privately to have under- 
stood what were Mr. Hastings’ real intentions” — 

So that, when he was sending up the man, after giving the 
strongest assurance of his real intentions and his confidence 
in him, and sending to the Nawab a letter to be written, 
desiring to make it the Nawab’s own act, the Nawab 
reprimands/his wakil for not endeavouring to discover what 
were Mr. Hastings' real intentions : — 

“ whether the choice of sending Mr. John Bristow was his own 
desire, or whether it was in compliance with Mr. Macpherson’s, that 
1 might then have written conformably thereto. Writings are now 
sent you for both cases.” 

So he sends him a letter of rejection and a letter of 
reception, just as the wakil should be able to discover which 
fraud of Mr. Hastings was to be relied upon ; and accordingly 
lie says : — 

“I send you two letters. Having privately understood the wish 
of Mr. Hastings, deliver whichever of the writings he should order 
you; for I study Mr. Hastings’ satisfaction. Whoever is his friend is 
mine; and whoever is his enemy is mine. But in both these cases 
my wishes arc the same ; that, having consented to the paper of 
questions which Major JDavy carried with him, and having given me 
tne authority of the country, whomever he may afterwards appoint, 
I am satisfied. I now am brought to great distress by these gen- 
tlemen, who ruin me. In case of consent, I am contented with Majors 
Davy and Palmer. Hereafter, whatever may be Mr. Hastings’ desire, 
it is best.” 

Here is a poor, miserable, instrument, confessing himself to 
be so, ruined by the agents, Mr. Middleton and Mr. Johnson 
— ruined, as he says, by the private, not ostensible, agents, 
Major Davy afid Major Palmer — ruined equally by them 
all — declaring that he was undone by these gentlemen, — 
“ But if you have a mind really to keep Major Davy and 
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Major Palmer here, why I must consent to it. Do what s Joins 1794. 
you please with me : I am your creature. For God’s sake, 
let me have a little rest.” 

Now, my Lords, was there ever such a discovery? Was 
there ever, in any theatre, the ostensible part of the scene, 
and all the crooked machinery that is behind these scenes, so 
developed and laid open, in the world ? You have, by the 
master of the mechanism of the great opera of India — an 
opera of fraud, deception, tricks and harlequin proceedings — 
you have it all laid open before you. . The ostensible stage is 
gone ; it is vanished from your sight : all the strutting signors 
and all the soft signoras are all gone, and you see nothing 
but wood, sticks, ropes and machinery. All the fine and 
brilliant spectacle — sun, moon, and stars, and descending 
chariots, are all false and fraudulent ; and you see the whole 
trick at once. And this we owe to the trunk of Mr. Scott ! 

Never was there, I believe, so valuable a trunk. No casket of 
jewels, no precious chest of treasures, was ever taken out 
containing [anything so valuable as] such a discovery of the 
real state of Mr. Hastings' government in India. [There 
is] not one thing that is true. And can your Lordships 
believe that all this scene of fraud, prevarication and false- 
hood, with the Defendant, in company with a dependant 
of the Company, with a vassal of the Company, with a 
person that has no political connection in the world, can be 
for anything but that robbery, corruption and peculation, 
by which he has Uestroycd one of the finest countries upon 
the earth ? Is it necessary, after this, for me to tell you that Fraudulent 
you are not to believe one word of the correspondence, as of tf^corre- 
stated by him, in India ? This goes to the whole matter JjJJUScedby 
of the whole government of the country. You may see Mr- Hast- 
what the government was, and by and by you shall see ings ’ 
the effects of it? — 

“ Extract of a letter from Ilyder Beg Khan, received the 21st of April, Letter of 
1785. [Printed Minutes, page 779.] Ujyd crBqg 

“ I hope that such orders and commands as relate to the friendship 
between his Highness* and the Company’s Governments and to your will 
may be sent through Major Palmer, in your own private letters or in 
your letters to the Major, who is appointed from you at the presence of 
his Highness, that in obedience to your orders he may properly explain 
your commands; and whatever affairs may be settled, he may first 
secretly inform you of it ; and afterwards his Highness may, conformably 
thereto, write an answer, and I also may represent it. By this system 
your pleasure will always be fully made kn6wn to his Highness, and his 
Highness and we will execute whatever may be your orders, without 
deviating a hair’s breadth ; and let not the representations of interested 
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ft Jtnra 1794. persons be approved of, because his Highness makes no opposition to 
— your will ; ana I, your servant, am ready in obedience and service, and 
I make no excuses.” 

We see this trunk producing the effects of Aladdin’s lamp, 
[of which] your Lordships can read in books much more 
worthy of notice and consideration — for anything but discovery 
of his guilt — than Mr. Hastings’ correspondence. We hear 
the whole system, as it is called by the very word and name 
of a system — O! I am mistaken: upon my word I beg 
pardon. This is not in the trunk. However, it smells of 
the trunk ; it smells of the leather ; it tastes of the cask. 
I thought that I Was as proud as Sancho Panza was that 
one of his ancestors could distinguish that the taste of the 
wine was from the iron, another that it was from leather. 
Afterwards it was found that there was in the cask a little 
key tied with leather, and so it tasted both of the iron and 
the leather. Now whether this tasted of the leather of the 
trunk or the iron of [Mr. Macpherson],* I confess I was a 
little out in my suggestion and my taste. It was afterwards 
that there was a discovery of this system made to Mr. Mac- 
pherson, when he succeeded to the government, and it was 
necessary that he should know all. Mr. Hastings having the 
key tied with the leather, it was necessary that he should 
have that key to all Mr. Hastings’ proceedings; that he 
should act exactly in the same manner* and that he should 
make [the Nawab], in the same manner, the instrument of 
his oavii ruin and undoing. * 

This is written to Sir J ohn Macpherson, newly inaugurated 
into his government, and who, notwithstanding, his consi- 
derable transactions in India, might be supposed not to be 
in the best of Mr. Hastings’ secrets — that Mr. Hastings 
might not have put the trunk into his hands and let him 
know every part of the secret of the business. But, how- 
ever, here is an extraordinary trunk, much in the manner of 
the other. By it the Nawab lets him know the secret of 
the business. It is plain that the Nawab considered it as a 
system not to be altered ; that there should be nothing true 
in that government. When you see that, there can be little 
doubt about what happens hereafter, and I am sure it will 
clear a great way upon this subject. 

Mr. Hastings having then thrown off completely the 
authority of the Company? as you have seen — having tram- 

* Revised copy : “ the Nawab ” in MS. 
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pled upon tlieir servants who have considered any mark of 5 1794. 

independence or any mark of looking at the Directors' orders 
a rule of conduct — when he has brought any Englishman * 
under his yoke, bowed his neck to obedience to him, made 
him a supple and fit instrument for all his designs, then he 
thinks that possibly he may employ him. Consider the ^“^ e(lt 
effect of this upon the whole service. Not one man that ?f Mr.Vut- 
considers the authority of the Directors is to be considered SpSi tS tem 
himself, or to have anything. So that he not only rebels slants ! 8 
himself in his own person against the authority of the 
Company, but he makes all the servants — every being — 
depend upon joining him in this very rebellion. Think 
what a situation : and I wish it never to go out of your 
minds, that I consider him as the captain general of the 
whole host of Indian iniquity, under whom it is arrayed, 
disciplined and paid. And this language I used here was 
not — as fools have thought proper to call it — offensive 
and abusive language ; it is in a criminatory tone, and 
it is justified by the facts that I have stated to you, and 
will be justified still more and more. I take it as a text 
upon which I mean to preach. I take it as a text which I 
wish to have in your Lordships’ memory from the beginning 
to the end of this — that he is not only guilty of iniquity 
himself, but is at the head of the whole host of it, and will 
not suffer with impunity any one honest man to exist in 
India, if he can help it. Every mark of obedience to the 
Company is by him condemned ; and if there is any virtue 
remaining in India — which I think there is — it is not hia 
fault that it exists there. 

We have next shown you the servile obedience of the 
natives of the country ; the miserable situation to which a 
great prince — who was the other day a great prince — is 
reduced by a system, namely, Mr. Hastings’ system ; that, 
when any person is dependent on the Company, he ruins 
him and makes him the instrument of his own degradation 
and his own ruin ; he makes him the, instrument of his 
falsehoods ; he makes him the instrument of his peculations ; 
that . there is not one word in the correspondence to be 
trusted, and that the whole of it is the most odious fraud, for 
the purpose of the most odious violence and the most odious 
corruption. 

Mr. Hastings, having assumed the government to himself. His appro- 
made Oude a private domain, or, as in that place they called Sude!° n ° f 
it, his park or his warren. There was some name by which 
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5 Jurns 1704. it was known publicly to be a place which he had, as if it 
were a place for gain ; where he drew out, or killed if he 
thought fit, anything that was proper, and brought it to his 
table, at the earlier or the later season, according as served 
his purpose. Whether a man gets a situation by law or by 
usurpation, there is a duty that attaches in itself to every 
situation ; and what is the duty he has attached to that 
situation ? 

The first duty every person is to have in any business of 
the state is, to take care of that vital principle of it — its 
revenue. The next is to preserve its magistracy and leg&l 
authority in honour, respect and force. And lastly, to pre- 
serve the property, moveable and immoveable, of all the 
people committed to his charge. 

Mai-mimin- Now, with regard to the revenues, I wish your Lordships 
thcrevenuo. to see, from the 3,000,000/. and upwards which I stated to 
be the revenue of Oude, and which Mr. Hastings, 1 believe, 
has never thought proper, or anybody for him, to deny. It 
sunk to about 1,440,000/. ; and that, says Mr. Middleton, 
upon youryMinutes, was not completely realised. So we 
see that country, after Mr. Hastings had it in his private 
management, by these private means, sunk in its whole 
revenue to less than half, and that badly levied and not 
completely realised. Well, but it was owing to the Nawab's 
own imprudence. No such thing. The whole real govern- 
ment of the country was in Mr. Hastings’ agents, public 
and private. But, to let you see how provident the manage- 
ment of it was, I shall produce to your Lordships one of the 
principal manoeuvres that he took for the improvement of 
the revenue, and the happiness and prosperity of the country, 
which always will go more or less with it. 

Application The Nawab, whose acts now your Lordships have learned 
jvawftb for to appreciate — that is to say, that they are Mr. Hastings’ 
anceTr st " acts — writes to have a body of British officers, to put his 
cerl ish ° ffi ' t roo P s m order, for the better government and order of the 
country, and for the better collection of his revenues. They 
were to be officers ; that is all you know of it. It was 
ostensibly a very fair and proper act ; and, if I had been in 
the Council at that .time, and the Nawab had really and 
bond fide made such a* request, I should have said he had 
done a very reasonable thing, and that the Company ought 
to aid him in it, to correct the disorders in that country, 
menfof col. Among these officers sent there, was this well known 
Hannay. —and it will be bitterly and long known in India — name of 
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Colonel Hannay. This person, we understand, wasarecom- 5JtrwBi:a*. 
mendation of Sir Elijah Impey to Mr. Hastings, and a 
natural fruit of that patronage. I say a natural and just 
fruit, because Sir Elijah Impey appears on your Minutes to 
be Mr. Hastings' private agent and negotiator in Oude ; and 
in that light, and in that light only, I consider [Colonel 
Hannay],* in this business. But we cannot prove that he 
was not of Mr. Hastings’ own nomination, originally and 
primarily: We are therefore to take him, whether recom- 
mended by Sir Elijah Impey or anybody else, to be Mr. 
Hastings’ nomination; and, as Mr. Hastings is responsible 
for it just the same, it makes no difference. 

Colagel Hannay is sent up under this name, and has two 
regiments, I think, a brigade, given to him to have the 
command of. Here all is fair and easy. But we find, as 
everything is masquerade and disguise in that place, that 
this man, instead of being an officer, farmed the revenue ; as 
is proved by Colonel Lumsden and others, gentlemen who 
were his sub-farmers and his assistants there. He was given His real 
to the Nawab under an appearance of a commander of thafoT 
troops, and it was not till lately, and until our inquiry, that general, 
it was discovered that he was farmer-general of the country. 

I believe, till our inquiries began, it was unknown in Europe. 

But we have proved upon your Lordships’ Minutes, by an 
evidence produced by Mr. Hastings himself, that Colonel 
Hannay was farmer-general of the country of Baraitch and 
Goruckpore. We have proved upon your Minutes that 
Colonel Hannay was the sole power in that country — that 
there was no magistrate in it, nor no law whatever. We 
have proved to your Lordships that, in his character of 
farmer-general, he was supported by his character of com- 
mander of a battalion ; that the whole power, civil, military 
and municipal, resided in him, the farmer-general; and, 
further, we refer your Lordships to Mr. Lumsden and 
Mr. Halhed, concerning his situation in that country. Your 
Lordships, I am sure, will supply with your diligence what 
is defective in my statement, when I have taken the liberty 
of indicating to you where you are to find it. You will find 
him, therefore, in a false character. He is given to the 
Nawab as a commander of his troops, and in reality he is 
forced upon him to be his farmer-general. He is forced 
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upon him to have the command of the country, and there is 
no control to prevent him getting what he pleases. 

. If we are asked what the terms were of his farm: — we 
cannot discover that he farmed the country at any certain 
sum. We cannot discover that he had any terms, or that 
he was limited from exacting from the natives whatever 
terms he pleased. Armed with such arbitrary powers, under 
such a false title, we are now to ask what control there was 
upon him, to restrain him from robbing and ruining the 
people as he pleased, and from robbing the exchequer of the 
person whose revenue he had farmed ? 

You are told by the witnesses, in the clearest manner — 
and after the statement you have heard you cannot doubt it 
— that nobody dared to complain against him ; that the 
Nawab dared not complain against him ; that he was con- 
sidered as supported by the power of the British Govern- 
ment. And it is upon the evidence before you, in one of 
our Articles of the Charge — I believe it is in the twelfth and 
thirteenth Articles — we prove to your Lordships that he 
vexed and/' harassed the country, which you may easily 
believe, under such false names with such real powers, he 
naturally would do. We proved that some of the principal 
zamindars in that country, that held at fbut 27,000 rupees a 
year, he forced to pay 60,000 ; — one of the witnesses says he 
might perhaps have been contented with 50,000; — that, 
upon a refusal of this business, he was driven out of the 
country. That was Gineroy. The charge is in the twelfth 
and thirteenth Articles ; by which you will see how far the 
evidence docs or not apply to it. 

It is given out that we have produced only three or four 
Charges. We have given you evidence upon a good many 
more, but this in particular we have given you evidence of, 
because it is within what Mr. Hastings calls his system. We 
find by the evidence that the country w T as cruelly harassed. 
You have it upon Mr. Halheds evidence — it is not at- 
tempted, that I know of, to be contradicted — that the people 
were confined in open cages for pretended or for real arrears 
of revenue. It is indifferent which, because, the thing being 
arbitrary, I consider all confinement to support an arbitrary 
exaction to be an abomination; though they have endea- 
voured to weaken the authority of the evidence, by proving 
that a man day and night in confinement in an open cage 
suffers no inconvenience. The costive evidence is all of one 
and the same kind, — the most extreme unwillingness to 
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discover anything. [Their testimony is]* drawn like drops ts jtmis 1794, 
from them. Their answers to our questions are — "Yes,” — 

and “ No/* with no liberality ; but when examined on the 
other side, flowing as free as if drawn from a perennial 
spring. But We have proved that there they were till 
they could be lodged in dungeons or mud forts* We have 
proved that they were obliged to sell their children. We Order 
have proved that they fled their country, and that he JS© of^ohu. 
was obliged to issue orders against the selling children. dren * 
They attempt to prove that it had been a common prac- 
tice in that country; and possibly some person as wicked 
as he might have been there before at some time or other ; 
but no person ever yet sold their children, but under the 
idea of some cruel exaction. Nature calls out against it. 

The love that God placed in parents to their own children is 
the first [germjf of that second conjunction which has been 
made among mankind — is the first bond and first formation 
of society. It is stronger than all laws ; for it is the law of 
nature, which is the law of God. Never did a man sell his 
children who was able to maintain them. Therefore [having 
proved] the exactions that he made, that proof alone, beyond 
all others, must prove that the exactions were intolerable. 

Then people flying the country! Next to the love of Desertion of 
parents to their children, the dearest and strongest instinct, thocountry - 
both natural and moral, that is in man, and which indeed 
extends to the brute creation just the same way — for all 
creatures love their offspring — next to that, they love their 
homes, they love their houses, they love their country.^ 

We know that the natal soil has a sweetness in it that is 
beyond that of any harmony of verse — which whether I quote 
right or quote wrong signifies nothing. I say that it binds 
people, and never suffers them to want a memory of it; and 
therefore those who fly their country fly from oppression. 

Why, then, is this true? “ O !” says he, “ Colonel Hannay 
wae obliged to put turnpike bars and guards, to confine 
them in the country.” We have seen, therefore, nature 
violated in its strongest principles. We have seen an unli- 
mited, arbitrary, exaction avowed ; and no pretence of a law, 
a rule, or a mode by which these people were to be treated; 
and we see these effects proved before your Lordships by 
costive witnesses upon this affair. 


* Revised copy. t Revised copy ; “ fruits’* in MS. 

1 Mr. Burke appears to have here introduced a poetical quotation, but 
Mrmch has not been reported by the short-hand writer. 
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We see that, after this happened, a violent rebellion arises 
in the country, which one would naturally expect from it. 
The persons who had been under various pretences defrauded 
rise in general. These are all in evidence before your Lord* 
ships. There is much more that, if we were to go out of 
the line of evidence, we might state upon this occasion. The 
prisons or mud forts, and all the forts, were full of prisoners, 
and hostages for prisoners. The country rises, as if it were 
by common consent. The country rose in an insurrection. 
Every farmer, every proprietor of land, every man who loved 
his kingdom, [and had not fled for]* refuge, these people 
rose in a just rebellion and insurrection against the authority 
of Colonel Hannay, who was there, in defiance of the laws 
and rights of the people, exercising a clandestine, illegal? 
unavowed, authority, against which there can be no rebellion 
in the proper sense. 

We find one hundred and fifty shut up in one fort. The 
people of the country in their rage attacked the fort ; called 
for the prisoners ; they called for their brothers, their fathers, 
their husbands, confined there. It was attacked by the joint 
assault of men and women ; and when the people within the 
fort joined the people without, the person who commanded 
in that fort cuts off the heads of eighteen of the principal 
prisoners, and tosses them over the battlements to them. 
There was still in it a man loved, honoured, respected, in his 
country. Whether justly or not justly, he was a man much 
esteemed: — “Give us our Raja, Mustapha Khan.” We 
asked the witness what he was confined for. He did not 
know ; but that Colonel Hannay had confined him, and said 
he was sentenced to death. Wc desired to see the fatwa of 
the judge who sentenced him. No ; no such thing. Wc 
desired to know whether he could give any account of the 
process, any account of the magistrate, any account of the 
accuser, any account of the defence ; whether he could give 
any account whatever of this man being condemned to death. 
He could give no account of it, but the arbitrary will of 
Colonel Hannay. Colonel Hannay sends to this desperate 
man, [the commander of the fort],* bloody with the murder 
of all the people who were murdered in the fort — Colonel 
Hannay sends, — “ If you have not executed Mustapha Khan, 
execute him immediately/' He is staggered at the order. 
This is Ahlaud Sing: he says, — “ No; the order is not sent 
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to me, I will not execute it" This Mustapha Khan im-s Join* no*, 
prisoned there is sentenced to death by Colonel Hannay, 
without judge, without accuser, without any evidence, with- 
out the fatwa or sentence of the law, without which no 
Mussulman can be put to death: this man is thus put to exe- 
death by an arbitrary villain and cruel tyrant, Colonel W® Mus- 
Hannay, the substitute of a ten thousand times more cruel tapha Khan * 
tyrant, Mr. Hastings ! 

He gets a Captain Williams, who has appeared here as an 
evidence at your bar, and who appears to be one of the 
body — Captain Gordon, and Major Macdonald, and Captain 
Williams — all witnesses, and all sub-farmers and actors 
under this person ; — this Captain Williams comes there, and 
without asking one of those questions which I asked, and 
desiring nothing but Colonel Ilannay s word for it, orders 
this man, beloved and honoured by the whole country, to be 
beheaded. Accordingly he was beheaded, in consequence of 
the orders of Colonel Ilannay. Upon this, a rebellion blazed 
out with tenfold fury. They declared, “We will be re- 
venged for the destruction of our zamindar.” In this situ- 
ation was the country under Colonel Ilannay, when that 
great rebellion broke out. 

But, in the intermediate time, Colonel Hannay was re- Removal 
moved from this place. The knowledge of his misconduct had polntment 
induced this miserable Navvab to make one effort to remove 
him from his place. Mr. Hastings forces him to receive him 
again, with a civil reprimand ; telling him, — “ I do not force 
you to receive him.” — Indeed his situation was force enough. 

He forces him to receive him again ; and again he ravages 
and destroys that devoted country, till the time which I have 
last stated to you, when he was driven out of it finally by a 
rebellion ; and, as you would imagine, he parted like a leech 
full of blood. This leech full of blood went back to Calcutta. His final 
Your Minutes declare that he was there supposed, from a to Calcutta, 
state of debt in which he was known to be, to have come 
down with a handsome sum, out of this country of Oude, of 
300,000/., of which 80,000/. in gold mohurs made a part. 

They declare it to be the universal opinion ; and no man ever 
contradicted it. Ten have said it : none have contradicted 
it. From that hour to this I never heard a man cdfttradict 
it. Whether his family have the whole of it ; what shares 
or partnerships there were in this business; who was to get, 
or who had got very large dividends, according to the public 
opinion, w r e cannot tell : but there ended the life and exploits 
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5 JuyB im - of Colonel Hannay, farmer-general, civil officer, military 
commander of Baraitch and Goruckpore. But not so ended 
Mr. Hastings’ proceedings. 

This miserable Nawab had received an account, which 
concurrent public fame had supported, that he meant to send 
him up in the country again on a second expedition ; pro- 
bably with such an order as this: — “ You have now sucked 
blood enough for yourself, now see what you can do for your 
neighbours, and we will send you up again/’ The Nawab 
was not likely to be misinformed. His friend and agent, 
Gobind Ram, who was there and had constant access to all 
Mr. Hastings’ people — and Mr. Hastings tells you the orders 
that all these wakils have to find out all his transactions — 
he believed that Mr. Hastings meant to send this man again 
into the country, and he expresses the horror of this to the 
Nawab, who had been in this subservient and dejected state 
that I have stated. Judge you what Colonel Hannay must 
be from this declaration extorted from the mouth of that 
miserable slave, the Nawab. It is in page 660 of the printed 
Minutes 

Protest of « \[y country and house belong to you : there is no difference. I hope 
againsUm that you desire in your heart the good of xny concerns. Colonel Hannay 
reappoint- is inclined to request your permission to be employed in the affairs of this 
moat. quarter. If by any means any mailer of this country dependent on me 
should be entrusted to the Colonel, I swear by the holy prophet that I 
will not remain here, but will go from hence to you. From your kind- 
ness let no concern dependent on me be entrusted to the Colonel; and 
oblige me by a speedy answer which may set iny mind at ease.” 

We know very well that the Defendant denies, as he will 
naturally, bis intention to send him up. But he cannot deny 
that there was such a terror in the minds of the people of his 
sending him up ; which plainly showed that they considered 
that thero was ground enough to charge him with it, which 
his denial cannot do away. For why did lie send him there 
before? What reason [was there] why he should not be 
sent a third time who had been sent twice before? None; 
because every particle of his proceedings was perfectly well 
known. 

Now, suppose it was a false report : — it shows all that the 
Managers wish to show, — the extreme terror with 'which 
these creatures of Mr. Hastings struck that country and its 
Desolation government. Let us see the effect of it. Captain Edwards 
ouhecoun- te jj g y 0U h e p asse d through that country; that he considered 
it as fallen from its former state. Mr. Holt says, it has 
fallen from its former state : that whole towns and villages 
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were peopled no longer ; that the country carried evident 5 ji?ke 1701. 
marks of a famine having been upon it. Look at the evi- 
dence of Captain Edwards, an untainted man. He passed 
over the country again and again, and he tells you [it bore] 
the marks of savage desolation, which you would expect to 
find after such an operation as was performed on these pro- 
vinces by Colonel llannay and Captain Gordon. But one 
would have thought it would have satiated Mr. Hastings. 

No. He finds a Major Osborne ; — I do not know whether 
it is in your evidence, but we find that this Balfour, whose 
curious evidence you have had upon this occasion, was 
farmer-general of liohilcund ; — at least, there was a third 
military collector, Major Osborne. This gentleman had Appoint- 
suffered 111 Jus preferment ; tor a court-martial — whether Major 0* 
from justice or from injustice I neither know nor care — had borno ' 
removed him from that situation. He, who saw the upper 
country and who knew it, made a representation of a nature 
to show you what that country was ; and there you will see 
how lie corrected the grievances. When he was appointed 
to the command of a thousand men, 1 believe, but really to 
the administration of the revenues of the country, he admi- 
nistered them much in the same manner as Colonel llannay 
did. However, he made a partial representation, the sub- 
stance of which was that the countries were in a horrible 
state of confusion and disorder, suffering every mode of 
peculation. It is upon the Company’s records. It is not 
produced in evidence, but your Lordships may find it, for it 
is printed over and over again But he produces this. 

This man goes up. The Wazir with the same complaints 
and the same cry obliges him to recall him. Then we will 
go to the rest. We will go and see what the Wazir com- 
plains of; what he suffers from all the other British officers. 

By which you will see in what state Mr. Hastings left that 
country, when the officers, under pretence of defending it, 
were invested with various powers, either in the revenue, the 
collection of the customs, or the monopoly of markets, or 
other horrible abuses. 

“ Copy of a letter from the Nabob Vizier to Gobind Ram,” — [page 788 Complaint 
of the printed Minutes.] — V ie Na * 

wab against 

— Before this, there is a letter from the Nawab Asoff-ud- ofli<S 5 tifch 
Dowla, received the 1 st of February, 1781 : — 

“ All the officers stationed with the brigade at Cawnporc, Futtygur, 
Darunghur, and Furrackabad, and other places, write perwannas and 
give positive orders to the aumils of these places respecting the grain, &c.; 
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from which conduct the country will become depopulate. I am hopeful 
from your friendship that you will write to all these gentlemen not to 
issue orders* &c. to the aumils, and not to send troops into the mahals of 
the sircar ; and for whatever quantity of grain, &c. they may want, they 
will inform me and the Resident, and we will write to the aumils, who 
shall cause it to be sent them every month, and I will deduct the price 
of them from the tuneahs. This will be agreeable both to me and the 
ryots.” 

(S A copy of a letter from the Vizier to Rajah Gobind Ram : — * 

“ I some time ago wrote you the particulars of the conduct of the 
officers, and now write them again. Tne officers and gentlemen who are 
at Cawnpore, Futtygur, and Darunghur, and other places, by different 
means, act very tyrannically and oppressively towards the aumils, and 
ryots, and inhabitants ; and to whomsoever that requires a* dustuck they 
give it with their own seal affixed, and send for the aumils and punisn 
them. If they say anything, the gentlemen make use of but two words ; 
one — that is for the brigade; and the second — that is to administer 
justice. The particulars of it are these, that these bipparies will bring their 
grain from all quarters and sell for their livelihood. There is at present 
no war to occasion a necessity for sending for it. If pone comes, what- 
ever quantity will be necessary every month, I will mention to the aumils 
that they may bring it for sale. But there is no deficiency of grain. 
The gentleman have established gunges for their own advantage, called 
Colonel Gufige, at Darunghur, Futtygur, &c. 

“ The collections of the customs from all quarters they have stopped, 
and collected them at their own gunges. Each gunge is rented out at 
30,000 or 40,000 rupees, and their collections paid to the gentlemen. 
They have established gunge3 where there never were any ; and where 
they were, those they have abolished. 30,000 or 40,000 rupees is the 
sum they are rented at. The collections, to. the amount of a lac of 
rupees, are stopped. Major Briscoe, who is at Darunghur, has esta- 
blished a gunge which is rented out for 45,000 rupees, and has stopped 
the gauts round about the bipparies ; and merchants coming from 
Cashmere, from Shah Jehanabad, and bringing shawls and other goods 
and spices, &c. from all quarters, he orders to his gunge, and collects 
the duty from the aumils, gives them a chit, and a guard who conducts 
them about five hundred coss. The former duties are not collected. 
From the conduct at Cawnpore, Futtygur, Furrackabad, &c., the duties 
from the lilla of Gora and Thlawa are destroyed, and occasions a loss of 
three lacks of rupees to the duties ; and the losses that are sustained in 
Furrackabad may be ascertained by the Nabob Mozuffer Jung, to whom 
every day complaints are made. Exclusive of the aumils and collectors, 
others lodge complaints. Whatever I do, I desire no benefit from it. I 
am remediless and silent. From what happens tome, I know that worse 
will happen in other places : the second word I know is from their 
mouths only. This was the case in this country formerly, and even now, 
whatever is to be received or paid among the zemindars, ryots, and inha- 
bitants of the cities, and poor people, neither those who can pay or those 
who cannot pay ever make any excuse to the shroffs ; but when they 
could pay they did. In old debts of fifty years, whoever complain to the 
gentlemen, they agree that they shall pay one fourth and send dustocks 
and sepoys to all the aumils, the chowdries, and canoongoes, and inha- 
bitants of all the towns; they send for every body, to do them justice, 
pontine them, and say they will settle the business. So many anq 
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numerous are these calamities that I know not how much room it will June 179-fc. 
take up to mention them. Mr. Briscoe is at Darunghur : and the com-* 
plaints of the aumils arise daily. I am silent. Now Mr. Middleton is 
coming here, let the Nabob appoint him for settling all the affairs, that 
whatever he shall order those gentlemen, they will do. From this every 
thing will be settled, and the particulars of this quarter will be made 
known to the Nabob. I have written this which you will deliver to the 
Governor, that everything may be settled ; and when he has understood 
it, whatever is his inclination he will favour me with it. The Nabob is 
master in this country, and is my friend : there is no distinction.” 

[Letter from the Wazir to Mr. Middleton;] entered upon the 
consultation of the 4th June 1781 ; page 1687 of the Minutes, 

“ I have received your letter requesting leave for a battalion to be Case of 
raised by Captain Clark on the same footing as Major Osborne’s was, Jjhmaol 
agreeable to the requests and complaints of Ishmael Beg, the aumil of off * 
Allahabad, &c., and in compliance with the directions of the Council. 

You are well acquainted with the particulars and negotiation of Ishmael 
Beg, and the nature of Major Osborne’s battalion. At the beginning of 
the year 1186 (177W, the affairs of Allahabad were given on a lease of 
three years to Ishmael Beg, together with the pergunnas Arreel and Parra ; 
and I gave orders for troops to be raised and stationed conformable 
to his request. Ishmael Beg accordingly collected twelve hundred 
peons, which were not allowed to the uunnl of that place in the year 
1185. The reason why 1 gave permission for the additional expense of 
twelve hundred peons was that he might be enabled to manage the 
country with ease, and pay the money to Government regularly. 1 
besides sent Major Osborne there to command in the mahals belonging to 
Allahabad, which were in the possession of Rajah Ajeit Sing; and he 
accordingly took charge. 

“ Afterwards, in obedience to the orders of the Governor General 
Mr. Hastings, Jelladut Jung was recalled and the mahals placed as 
before under Rajah Ajeit Sing. 1 never sent Major Osborne to settle 
the concerns of Allahabad, for there was no occasion for him ; but 
Major Osborne of himself committed depredations and rapines within JDeproda* 
Ishmael Beg’s jurisdiction. Last year the battalion which, by the Ma"orOs- 
permission of General Sir Eyre Cootc, was sent, received orders to secure borne. 
and defend Ishmael Beg against the encroachments of M ajor Osborne ; for 
the complaints of Ishmael Beg against the violences of Major Osborne 
had reached the General and Mr. Purling; and the Governor and 
gentlemen of Council at my request recalled Major Osborne. This year, 
as before, the collections of Arreel and Parra remain under Ishmael 
Beg. In those places, some of the talookdars and zemindars who had 
been oppressed and ill-treated by Major Osborne had conceived ideas of 
rebellion.” 

You now see a statement of Daranagur, Futtygurh, and 
Furruckabad, and of the whole line of our military stations 
in tho Nawab’s dominions, that it was one universal scene 
of plunder and rapine. You see every one of these were connivance 
made known to Mr. Hastings. You see Mr. Hastings has Hast " 
not punished or called one man to an account for it. The 
utmost he has done, you see, is, to recall one man only on 
account of it ; for Major Osborne was not the only persop 
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1794. involved in tliesc charges. He has nominated these people, 
and he has never called one of them to an account. And 
then shall I not call him captain general? shall not your 
Lordships call him captain general ? and shall any man in the 
kingdom call him by any other name ? We see all the exe- 
cutive, civil and criminal justice of the country seized on 
by him. We see the trade and all the duties seized upon by 
[his creatures].* Wc see them destroying the markets, while 
they were making others in other places. We see them using 
the rapine of war in time of peace. We see the country de- 
clared to be ruined and depopulated by these people, whom we 
are to consider not a s any other than as men who, in their 
evidence, do convict the country they have ruined as rebellious. 

Bionofgutit Who lias brought out nil these complaints, the existence 
of which was never denied, and for which no redress was 
ever obtained and no punishment ever given ? Why, it is 
Mr. Hastings himself has brought that before you ! It is in 
papers he has transmitted; which God lms suffered, who 
inflicts blindness upon great criminals in order that they 
should erfvftcr what they deserve. 1 le has brought forward 
this scene, which we are stated maliciously to represent, to 
the disgrace of our country. If there is a single act of his 
that is misrepresented, if all that has been said of his ravage 
of the country, of his seizing upon the revenues — if every 
one of that long catalogue of grievances is false, Warren 
Hastings is the person that is to answer to it. If they are 
false, he is to answer to that false and calumniating accu- 
sation ; if they are true, he is answerable for appointing 
these persons and never calling a man to an account for it. 
But he has shown that he is of opinion it is true. And now 
hand me the character that Mr. Hastings gives of all the 
British officers. 

Hischarges In page 657 of the printed Minutes, your Lordships will 

Sffitish see, in an extract from the Appendix to the Benares Nar- 

ptiicers. rative, a comment by Mr. Hastings on the treaty of Chunar. 

Now mark what the man himself says of the whole military 
service : — 

“ Notwithstanding the great benefit which the Company would have 
derived from such an augmentation ol‘ their military force as these 
troops constituted, ready to act on any emergency, prepared and 
disciplined without any charge on the Company, as the institution 
professed, until their actual services should be required, I have observed 


* Revised copy. 
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some evils growing out of the system which, in my opinion, more than s Jtrire m*. 
counterbalanced those advantages, had they been realized in their fullest — 
effect. The remote stations of those troops, placing the commanding 
officers beyond the notice and control of the Board, afforded too much 
opportunity and temptation for unwarrantable emoluments, and excited 
the contagion of peculation and rapacity throughout the whole army. 

A most incontrovertible proof of the prevalence of this spirit has been 
seen in the court-martial upon Captain Erskine, where the court, 
composed of officers of rank and respectable characters, unanimously and 
honourably, most honourably, acquitted him upon an acknowledged 
fact, which, in times of stricter discipline, would have been deemed a 
crime deserving the severest punishment .’ 5 

Another extract from the same comment of Mr. Hastings 
with respect to the removal of the Company's servants, civil 
and military, from the court and service of the Wazir: — 

“ I was actuated solely by motives of justice to him and a regard to His removal 
the honour of our national character. In removing these gentlemen, I of the Com- 
diminish my own inllucnce as well as that of my colleagues, by narrowing vanf/from 
the line of patronage; and I expose myself to obloquy and resentment the esta- 
from those who are immediately affected by the arrangement, and the th<fwoSr° f 
long train of their friends and powerful patrons. But their numbers, 
their influence, and the enormous amount of their salaries, pensions 
and emoluments, were an intolerable burthen on the revenues and 
authority of the Vizier, and exposed us to the envy and resentment of 
the whole country, by excluding the native servants and adherents of the 
Vizier from the reward of tlieir services and attachments . 55 

My Lords, hear what he says of the whole military 
service. Hear the documents and the authority upon which pemoraiiaa- 
he supports his opinion, that the contagion of peculation had army 0 / the 
tainted all these frontier stations, which are much the largest 
part of the Company’s army there, lie states that the 
contagion of peculation had tainted the whole army every- 
where. So that there was, according to him, an universal 
taint of peculation through that whole army. Peculation is 
not a military vice. Insubordination, want of attention to 
duty, want of order, want of obedience and regularity, — 
these are military vices ; but who ever heard before of 
peculation being a military vice? No; it was because this 
was not done by them in the character of military men. 

They were farmers of revenues, masters of markets, of 
gunjes, and other inventions that were invented to the ruin 
of the country ; and that was that peculation which tainted 
the army. 

I declare, when I first read that in the infancy of this in- 
quiry, it struck me as an odd thing that peculation should be 
stated as a military vice. With this peculation, however, such 
as it was, Warren Hastings charges the whole British army 
with being corrupted. But remark another thing still more 
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5 Juke 1794. serious than that — that it had so tainted them that it 
affected their judicial character; for, if officers misbehave 
themselves, a court-martial is generally speaking the most 
just and the most honourable tribunal. Perhaps there is no 
tribunal that really stands more untainted in this country 
than a court-martial. I think it stands as fair with the 
army and the officers, as fair with the country, as any 
tribunal in this country — and all the tribunals stand fair. 
But just to go to the subject of their peculation: — this 
unnatural venom, that has nothing to do with the vices of a 
military character any more than with the virtues — this 
venom has got into them in such a degree that they, 
against the clearest evidence, acquit — honourably acquit — 
most honourably acquit — a person charged with these very 
vices ! 

Who says this? — Do I say it? Warren Hastings says it! 
The papers he transmits have said it. He gives you his 
vouchers, his documents. He gives you that evidence, and 
he draws the conclusion. He is the criminal accuser of the 
British atfny. There he sits in that box who has accused 
the whole British army in India. He has declared them 
tainted with peculation from head to foot — tainted with the 
wickedest perjuries, to bear one another out in these pecula- 
tions. It is an unnatural state of things. There is not one 
military man on these stations of whom Mr. Hastings’ does 
not give this abominable flagitious character. What a tre- 
mendous scene he exposes, if what he says is true : and yet 
every one of them have joined to give him the best of 
characters. 

Responsi- Are there then no signs of this captain generalship ? -Apre 

Hastings'for there no signs that this man is a captain general of iniquity, 

co?iSptiwi! under whom all the vices of India are paid, disciplined 
and supported ? I not only charge him himself with being 
guilty of a thousand crimes, but that there is not a soldier 
or a civil servant in India who does a wrong thing that it 
is not owing to his example, connivance and protection. 
Everything that goes to criminate them goes directly against 
the prisoner, who has put them in that situation, who has 
suffered no rule or government of the country to restrain 
them, who has never called a man to an account for these 
things which he has thought proper to lay before his country, 
in the most solemn manner and upon the most solemn 
occasion. 

I verily believe in my conscience it is not true, in the 
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excess, in the generality and extravagance which he makes s June 1704. 
in his charge. That it is true in a great measure wc cannot 
resist and deny ; and we charge him with being the author 
of it. And if there is anything bearing beyond the truth, he 
is the man that is to answer for it. O ! my Lords, he thinks 
better, however, of the civil servants than some part of the 
service. That is incorrupt ; the civil service is incorruptible. 

Read here his account of the civil service, with respect to 
the removal of the Company's servants, civil and military : — 

I was solely actuated by motives of justice to him and acasooftho 
regard to the honour of our national character.” lie was of onhe \v^zS*. 
opinion that the civil servants of the Company in that place 
destroyed the national character, and that that must be 
restored by removing these people. Says he, “ I diminished 
my patronage.” How came they there ? Through our pa- 
tronage. We sent them there to suck the blood the military 
had spared. Who sent the civil servants to do ten times 
the mischief, as they were capable, with greater power over 
the revenues, that even the military ravagers could do ? Says 
he, “ If I recall them from thence, I lessen my patronage.” 

Who enabled you to be a patron? What laws of your 
country enabled you to force upon the Wazir the civil 
servants of the Company? What treaty authorised you to 
do it? What system, except your own wicked system, 
authorised you to do it ? “ And 1 expose myself to obloquy 
and resentment from those who are immediately affected by 
the arrangement, and the long train of their friends and 
powerful patrons.” 

My Lords, it is the constant burthen of his song that he^]J^^ r - 
cannot do his duty ; that he is fettered in everything that he members of 
does ; that he fears a thousand mischiefs to happen to him ; — on j lrS es 
what, by carefulness, by economy, by frugality, by obedience mellt * 
to the laws of his country? No; “I am afraid I shall 
forfeit the [favour of] powerful patrons of those people in 
England, namely, the Lords and Commons of England, 
if I do justice to the suffering people of this country/* 
Undoubtedly, there arc powerful people in the House 
of Commons that may be supposed to be influenced by 
patronage; but your Lordships absolutely represent that 
higher and more powerful part of the country more directly 
than we do, whose glory it is — though we have some of 
the first blood in England in the veins of the House of 
Commons. We do represent in our body, by the knights 
of shires, the landed interest. We do by cities represent the 
trading interest. By the boroughs, and sometimes by the 
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cottages, it is our glory that we represent the people of 
England. It is the great glory of the House of Commons. 
But neither blood, nor power, nor anything, is represented so 
much in the House of Commons as the protection of the 
lower order of the people, who compose the body of the 
people whose names we represent, and whom it is our glory 
to adhere to. But the dignities of the country — the great 
and powerful — are represented eminently by your Lordships. 
And as we would keep the lowest of the people from the 
dishonour and contagion of peculation and corruption, and, 
above all, from exercising that vice which among commoners 
is unnatural as well as abominable — tyranny and oppression, 
so we trust your Lordships will clear yourselves, and the 
higher ranks and more powerful people, from giving the 
smallest countenance in any degree to the system which wc 
have done our duty in bringing before you. We can do no 
more. 

My Lords, there is the account of the civil service. Think 
of their numbers, think of their influence, and the enormous 
amount of their salaries, pensions and emoluments. They 
were an intolerable burthen on the revenues and authority of 
the Wazir, and exposed us to the envy and resentment of the 
whole country, by excluding the native servants and ad- 
herents of the W azir from the reward of their services and 
and attachment. My Lords, here is the civil service given 
to you ! They usurp the country ; they destroy the revenues ; 
they overload the prince ; and they exclude all the nobility 
and eminent persons of the country from the just reward of 
their service. 

Soierespon- I saw here a little while ago Mr. F rancis ; did he send 
M b r!iUt- these people into that country? Did General Clavering 
appointment 8en( * t * icsc P eo P* c m \° country ? Did Colonel Monson, 
^hecivii whom he charges with this system, send these people into 
an ** that country ? JSTo ; they were every one of them sent by 
himself ; for, if any one sent anybody else for a time, he was 
soon recalled. So that, as to the peculation which he fit- 
tributes and the character he gives to the civil service, there 
you see their accuser ; there you see their defender. All 
that I can say of Mr. Francis, General Clavering and Colonel 
Monson, is, that they did all they could to resist the forma- 
tion of these new brigades. Mr. Hastings never punished 
any servant, military or civil. Therefore, after he has de- 
famed both services, the civil servants are as prodigal of their 
praise of him as the military. 

What is the cause of that prodigality? You can account 
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for it, and can account for it but in one way. I defy the cJune 4794 . 
ingenuity of man to show that Mr. Hastings is not the 
defamer of the service ; that the honour of Great Britain, if 
it is lost, is not lost under his patronage. He pretended to 
remove them all by the treaty of Chunar. lie never exe- 
cuted that treaty. He proposed to take away the temporary 
brigade, but he laid it on again. He altered nothing. He 
‘never attempted to give a remedy that lie did not increase 
the evil ten times worse afterwards. Your Lordships will 
see this all fully in your Minutes. There may be some small 
matters which we have not produced upon your Minutes, but 
we have it under our hand. The putting on again — I doubt 
whether that is ; but it is no matter, I come upon this ; — he 
was the author of all the grievances civil, of all the grievances 
military. He is the accuser of them all. Show me one 
instance in which he has punished any one man for any one 
of these offences. The only instance in which he has 
attempted to punish any man was that man who dared to 
assert the authority of the court of Directors, and to claim 
an office under them. 

When 1 consider the only crime which he has punished, 
when I consider the numberless crimes of which he has 
accused men, when I consider that he has called none of 
them to account, there I leave him — the captain general 
of all the [iniquity] in the civil and military service — 
caressing him, and at the same time knowing he is on record 
the bitterest accuser they have in the world. 

I will now read to you the protest of General Claverine: protest of 
against the military brigade : — oiavcring. 

“ Taking the army from the Nabob is an infringement of the rights of 
an independent prince, leaving only the name and title of it without the 
power. It is taking his subjects from him, against every law of nature 
and of nations,” 

There is a minute of Mr. Francis, in pages 766 and 767 
of the printed Evidence. 

“ Mr. Francis, — By the foregoing letter from Mr. Middleton, it appears 
that he has taken the government of the Nabob’s dominions directly upon 
himself. I was not a party to the resolutions which preceded that 
measure, and will not be answerable for the consecpiences of it.” 

My Lords, 1 was in doubt myself whether this was before 
your Lordships, on your Minutes. You will excuse me if, 
sometimes, in having a vast deal of this matter before us in 
our inquiries — I suppose tenfold matter more than wo have 
been able to produce before your Lordships; without 
blaming the thing in the least; we only state it — I may 
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s Jv xx 1794. sometimes suspect, when I have stated something which I 
know to be upon the records, that it may not be upon your 
Lordships’ Minutes. But I find this paper to which I allude 
is on your Minutes, page 543. It was introduced by the 
Managers, to prove a further representation by the Nawab 
with respect to the expenses of the gentlemen at his court, 
after the above removal : — 

llevmon- “ Extract of a letter from the Vizier to Mr. Macpherson, from Book 

theWazir. already delivered in, received the 21st April 1775 : — 

“ With respect to the expenses of the gentlemen who are here, I have 
before written in a covered manner. I now write plainly, that I have no 
ability to give money to the gentlemen, because I am indebted many 
lacks of rupees to the hankers, for the payment of the Company's debt. 
At the time of Mr. Hastings’ departure, 1 represented to him that 1 had 
no resources for the expenses of the gentlemen. Mr. Hastings, having 
ascertained my distressed situation, told me that after liis arrival in Cal- 
cutta he would consult with the Council, and remove from hence the 
expenses of the gentlemen, and recall every person except the gentlemen 
in office here. At this time, that all the concerns are upon you, and you 
have in every point given ease to my mind according to Mr. Hastings* 
agreement, 1 hope that the expenses of the gentlemen may he removed 
from nyK and that you may recall every person residing here, beyond the 
gentlemen in office. Although Major Palmer does not at this time de- 
mand anything for the gentlemen, and 1 have no ability to give them 
anything, yet the custom of the English gentlemen is, when they remain 
here they will in the end ask for something. This is best, that they 
should be recalled.” 

I think so too, and your Lordships-will think so too ; but 
Mr. Hastings, who thought so in September 1781, and en- 
gaged to do it, was so afraid of their powerful friends and 
patrons here, which he expressed, that he left India and left 
Appoint- the load of all that obloquy upon his successors. He left a 
SajorPai- Major Palmer there in the place of a Resident ; a Resident 
mer# of his own. Your Lordships sec Major Palmer was no 
Resident of the Company’s ; no representative, that is, no 
servant of theirs. Major Palmer we know received a salary 
of about 23,000 l a year, which he declared to be less than 
his expenses there ; by which wc may easily judge of [the 
enormous salaries of]* those who make their fortunes. And 
that Major Palmer was at the head of that body for tor- 
menting the Nawab, and carrying on this custom of English 
gentlemen, — “ Major Palmer does not ask anything/" he 
says, “at present/’ — whom Mr. Hastings left there as his re- 
presentative of peculation, his representative of tyranny. 
He was the second agent that he had, who was to control all 
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the power, ostensible and unostensible, that they had there. 6 JpnsHm. 
Says he, “ It is a custom among them ” Money they must 
have : this is the whole secret. 

Now, what I have done to-day is this : — I have shown itecapitu- 
you, in such a country as Oude, the greatest dependence latl0u * 
upon the British empire. I have stated how Mr. Hastings 
usurped all the power of it ; how he usurped the power of 
the Nawab, and reduced him to a cypher ; how he reduced 
the minister to be a mere creature of his ; how he reduced 
the servants of the Company to be dependent upon his will, 
and would not suffer them to be independent, but considered 
their independent spirit as a proof of their corruption ; how 
he suffered the army to become the instrument of robbery 
and oppression ; how he suffered one of that army, metamor- 
phosed into a farmer-general of the country, to waste and 
destroy that country and embezzle the revenues. We have 
shown you the whole, secret, clandestine and fraudulent, 
system with which this system of violence was carried on. 

We have shown you that he himself was the person who 
brought before you the abandoned behaviour of the officers, 
the abandoned behaviour of the civil service, the general 
rapacity of both services, his fear of correcting any of them 
for fear of offending your Lordships, and for fear of offending 
the Commons — whom he has offended by a direct contrary 
conduct, and offended without any possibility of a pardon 
from them. We have shown you the state of that country. 

We have shown you the government of that country. We 
have shown you the government destroyed. We have shown 
you the revenue destroyed, the commerce of the country 
and the agriculture of the country destroyed and ruined, 
and Mr. Hastings winding up the whole — that not only the 
troops employed in that place, but in every place, were 
corrupted by their example, and the very justice that 
holds together the elements of military discipline corrupted 
with it. 

This we have shown you to-day; and I do not believe your 
Lordships will think that we have been weakly or idly de- 
stroying your time or ours, or that we have strained the text 
beyond our measure, when we show you such a horrible scene, 
arising from such a horrible production of horrible circum- 
stances. You will take every part of this pretty much in the 
order and manner in which it has been mentioned : — the 
government, the authority of the country — of the native 
authorities ; the manner in which the revenues of the country 
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5 Jxmaim were administered by military farmers-general ; the oppres- 
" sion of the country and the complaints which the native 
government has made, uncontradicted, against all the mili- 
tary servants, and Mr. Hastings' general conclusion qgpn 
the character of them all ; and the total want of punishment 
and calling to account of any human creature, for such mon- 
strous and abominable things as we have stated. 

This I leave to your Lordships. For the present, my 
strength can go no further. The next day 1 shall bring 
before you the manner in which he has treated the moveable 
and immoveable property of that country, by which he has 
left nothing unshaken and undestroyed ; and, lastly, we shall 
show you the general effect of his whole conduct in the 
utter destruction of that devoted country. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE SPEECH OF THE RT. IION. 
EDMUND BURKE, MANAGER FOR TIIE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, IN GENERAL REPLY ON THE 
SEVERAL CHARGES ; 7 June, 1791. 


Now, my Lords, wc resume our business. Mr. Hustings* 7 June 1794 . 
perfectly sensible of all, meets, at his own desire and request, 
and draws down his poor victim, the Nawab, whom he 
ordered to meet him at Chunar. By this times your Lord- 
ships are satisfied that this poor unfortunate man had no will 
of his own ; that, if he had written a letter for Mr. Hastings to 
come, it was a letter Mr. Hastings dictated to him; and 
therefore his being there, and every thing he did when he was 
there, was Mr. Hastings’ act; as we have laid a ground of 
direct proof before you that all his acts were, and must be, 
so construed. 

We arc now going to show your Lordships the oppression 
of Mr. Hastings, through his two miserable instruments — 
the one, the passive instrument, the Nawab ; the other, the 
active instrument, Mr. Middleton — in his subsequent plans 
for the entire destruction of that country. In page 513 of 
the printed Minutes, you have Mr. Middleton's representation 
of his promptitude to represent everything agreeably to Mr. 

Hastings' wishes : — 

“ My dear Sir, — I have this day answered your public letter in the Letter of 
form you seemed to expect. 1 hope there is nothing in it that may to J Ir - Middle - 
you appear too pointed. If you wish the matter to be otherwise under- on * 
stood than I have taken up and stated it, 1 need not say I shall be 
ready to conform to whatever you may prescribe, and to take upon 
myself any share of the blame of the hitherto non-performance of the 
stipulations made on behalf of the Nabob; though 1 do assure you 1 
myself represented to his Excellency and the ministers, conceiving it to 
he your desire, that the apparent assumption of the reins of his govern- 
ment (for in that light lie undoubtedly considered it at the first view), 
as specified in the agreement executed by him, was not meant to he 
fully and literally enforced, but that it was necessary you should have 
something to show on your side, as the Company were deprived of a 
benefit without a requital ; and upon the faith of this assurance alone, I 
believe I may safely affirm, his Excellency’s objections to signing the 
treaty were given up. If I have understood the matter wrong or mis- 
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conceived your design, I am truly sorry for it. However, it is not. too 
late to correct the error; and I am ready to undertake and, God willing, 
to carry through whatever you may, on receipt of my public letter, tell 
me is your final resolve. 

“ If you determine, at all events, that the measures of reducing the 
Nabob’s army, &c. shall be immediately undertaken, I shall take it as a 
particular favour if you will indulge me with a line at Fyzabad, that I 
may make the necessary previous arrangement with respect to the dis- 
posal of my family, which I would not wish to retain here in the event 
either of a rupture with the Nabob, or the necessity of employing our 
forces on the reduction of his aumils and troops. This done, I can 
begin the work in three days after my return from Fyzabad.” 

My Lords, there is another letter, in which Mr. Mid- 
dleton tells him that lie will, in short, represent everything 
directly in the manner that he seems to wish it. This 
letter, I believe, is clear upon the subject; but there is 
another much more clear, upon your Lordships' Minutes, 
much more distinct and much more pointed, of his resolving 
to make such representations of the matter as he pleases. 
Now, a man who is master of the representations that shall 
he made to him is answerable for the conduct afterwards ; 
because, as every conduct is to be justified by the state of 
facts to be represented, if a man can make to himself the 
state of facts, he makes to himself the judgment of others 
upon it. Therefore, this must be added to the rest. And I 
wish your Lordships to carry generally in your minds, that 
there is not one single syllable of representation made by 
any of these parties — except where truth may happen to 
break out in spite of all the means of concealment — which 
is to be considered as other than the representation of 
Mr. Hastings himself, in justification of the conduct of 
Mr. Hastings himself. 

This letter which 1 have read was written on account of 
the transaction I am now going to state, called the treaty of 
Chunar. Having brought this miserable victim there, he 
forced him to sign a paper called a treaty; but which 
treaty — such fraud is in everything that is done — Mr. Mid- 
dleton, who is the chief agent and mover in it, has declared, 
in the paper that I have now had the honour of reading to 
your Lordships, he was persuaded to sign by the assurance 
given to him that it never was to be executed. So that 
your Lordships may see — first, the force that was put 
upon him with regard to that treaty ; and then, that he 
never would have submitted to that force, if he had not 
been assured that that treaty should not be executed. 

The first thing that I go upon is this ; — this treaty has 
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for its object two modes of relieving the Nawab from his 7 Ji ne 1794 . 
distresses, which we have stated, and which Mr. Hastings , 
has fully and clearly admitted, and not only admitted, but 
himself proved iir the strongest manner to your Lordships. 

The first is, the taking away that wicked rabble, the British 
troops, which Mr. Hastings has represented to have dealt so 
destructively in the Nawab’s affairs, and to remove that 
part of them in particular which was called the new 
brigade. 

Another remedial part connected with this, as it belongs 
to the British, was with regard to the British pensioners. It 
is in proof before your Lordships — and I should be very sorry 
at present to touch upon any point, nor ever shall, but in 
the way of explanation, that is not directly and immediately 
in proof before your Lordships — I say that it appears 
before your Lordships that Mr. Hastings agreed to recall 
that body of British pensioners, whose conduct there he 
describes, in such strong terms, as so ruinous to the Wazir 
and all his affairs. Mr. Hastings engaged to recall that 
body of pensioners. He never did. We are to refer your gjtfjjfon of 
Lordships to the proof that the pensioners, so odious, so in^’s to fulfil 
distressing, to the Na>vab, so ruinous to his affairs and so ditions.” 
disgraceful to our Government, Mr. Hastings did not only 
[not recall, but] afterwards, upon the very day, as 
Mr. Middleton himself tells you — upon that very day 
he recommended the pensioners to him, to remain upon 
that very establishment, whom by the solemn treaty of 
his own making and his own dictating he had agreed to 
take away from the Nawab. That is in page 938 of the 
printed Minutes. 

Mr. Hastings, your Lordships remember, had come from Hisfaiiuro 
Benares frustrated in liis intentions to get 500,000/. for the atBenares - 
Company. Seeing that he had committed all this ravage 
without the least possible benefit to the Company, in any 
lucrative view whatever, that the British soldiers had 
divided the only spoil, that there remained nothing but 
disgrace for their part, he was afraid to return without 
having something pecuniary to show to the Company ; and 
accordingly he turned in his head a vast variety of stra- 
tagems for that purpose. 

The first thing that appears in the treaty of Chunar was 
a power given to the Nawab to resume all the jagirs not 
guaranteed by the Company, and to give pensions to and 
those persons who should be removed from their jagirs. 

L l 2 
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7 Jus® 1704 . The first thing which would naturally occur to a man who 
. was going to raise a revenue through the intervention of the 
prince of the country was, to recommend to that prince a 
better economy in his affairs, and some equal, rational, assess- 
ment upon his subjects, in order to furnish the amount of the 
Pnn cipios of demand. I need not tell your Lordships, trained and formed 
n ‘ as your minds are to the rules and orders of good govern- 
ment, that there is no way by which any prince can justly 
assess his subjects but by assessing them all in proportion; 
and that any prince who should make such a body, we will 
suppose, as the House of Lords in this kingdom — which 
comes near the case I am going to state — who should make 
them [separately] the subject of assessment, would do a 
thing contrary to all the principles of regular and proper 
taxation in any country in the universe. Some men may, 
possibly, by locality or privileges, be excepted from certain 
taxes, but no taxation ever was just that was thrown upon 
some particular class of people only; and if that class 
happens Jko be small and the demand great, the injustice that 
is done to that class is proportioned exactly to the greatness 
of the exaction and the sinalness of the class of persons who 
are the objects of it. These are clear, irrefragable and 
eternal, principles. 

But if, instead of exacting a part — -instead of rating a part 
— they go further, and attempt to shako the body of the pro- 
perty itself, to confiscate, perhaps, the whole estates at once, 
by way of a government resource, without the charge or 
pretence of a crime in any way whatever — a body of pro- 
perty, perhaps, not much less than is possessed by the whole 
Beers of Great Britain — I say, that a more cruel, wicked 
and abandoned, act, with regard to the pretended resource, 
never was undertaken in* the world. Yet this is the 
thing that Mr. Hastings intended to do, and actually did 
accomplish. 

Permission My Lords, at the treaty of Chunar, as it is called, 
• thcTSto Mr. Hastings — for he always feels his way to it — first says, 
und?r a the b ^ ie ^nwab shall be permitted to do it if lie pleases, 

treaty. He does no more. He does not assume the government, 
lie does not compel the Nawab to do anything. He does 
not force this abandoned and wicked confiscation of the whole 
nobility of a great country. All that he says is this — that 
the Nawab may be permitted to resume them. ’Why, .if the 
act had been legal, proper and justifiable, he did not want 
our permission ; he was a sovereign in his own dominions. 
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But Mr. Hastings recollected that there were some of these 7 June im. 
jagirs, as they arc called, and on which I shall say a very 
few words to your Lordships, that were guaranteed hy the 
Company, The jagirs of his own house, of his mother and 
grandmother, were guaranteed by us. 1 must inform your 
Lordships that, upon some of our other exactions at a prior 
time, the Nawab did endeavour to levy a forced loan upon a 
body of jagirdars of his country. This forced loan was made 
and submitted to by those people, upon a direct assurance [of 
their rights in their jagirs]* guaranteed by the British Resi- 
dent, not only to the Begums, but to the whole family and to 
all- the objects of the tax. 

I believe I had better have stated — but I shall presently Nobility of 
— how that matter stands. The jagirdars of that country thecountry ‘ 
are the body of the principal Mohammedan nobility. The 
great nobility of that country arc divided into two parts. 

One part are the zamindars, who arc the ancient hereditary 
nobility of the country; and these are mostly of the Gentu 
kind, the ancient proprietors of the land. The other are 
the Mohammedan nobility, whose whole interest in the land 
[consists in the jagirs] ;* for very few of them indeed are 
zamindars anywhere. In some of the provinces none of them 
are zamindars; the whole of them arc jagirdars. 

A jagir we have heard much discussion about. It is in Nature of 
proof before your Lordships that the jagirs are of two sorts ; * aglrs ’ 
that a jagir signifies exactly what the word fee does in the 
English language, or feodum in the barbarous Latin of 
the feodists ; that it is a word which signifies a salary or a 
maintenance, cither one or the other, as the English word 
fee, which comes from the word fcod and feodum , signifies a 
salary — some means by which- people arc to have their main- 
tenance. This fee, like other fees and like other feods, was 
given in land as a maintenance ; some with the condition of 
sgrvice, some without the condition of service, some as an- 
nexed to an office, some granted as the support of a dignity ; 
none granted, except those that were immediately annexed 
to a lease, for a less term than life. 

We have shown your Lordships, and by Mr. Hastings' 
example, that some of them are a fee granted actually in 
perpetuity ; and many of them are so. We are to tell your 
Lordships, that by the custom of the empire they are almost 
grown by use, just as in their progress the feods in Europe 
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7 JUME1794. are grown by use, into something which is, at least virtually, 
an inheritance. This is the state of the jagirs ami jagirdars. 
Among these jagirdars wc find, what your Lordships would 
expect to find, a great provision for all the nobility of that 
illustrious family of which, by father and mother, notwith- 
standing the slander of the prisoner against his benefactor, 
Suja-ud-l)owla was undoubtedly — and Asoff-ud-Dowla after- 
wards — [the head]. They were the first and most distin- 
guished nobility of the Mohammedan empire. Accordingly, 
his uncles, all his near relations, his mother, grandmother, all 
possessed jagirs ; some of very old grants and of longstand- 
ing, and most of them not given by the Nawab. 
lvriiof I take some pains, my Lords, in this business, because I 
con sea ion, j l0 p C y Qur L orc [ s hip 9 will have a feeling against all ideas of 
confiscation for the purpose of revenue. Believe me, if there 
is any one thing whatever which will destroy and root out 
the present order of things in Europe — as we see in another 
part — it is beginning by confiscating, for the purposes of the 
state, grtihts to classes of men, let them hold by what means 
or be supposed susceptible of what abuses soever. I will 
venture to say that Jacobinism never has or can strike a more 
deadly blow to property, rank and dignity, than if your 
Lordships were to acquit this man of this confiscation for the 
purpose of raising a revenue. You would strike against 
your Lordships’ own dignity, and the very being of the 
society in which we live. The pages concerning the state of 
the jagirs and jagirdars are 482 and 483 of your Lordships’ 
printed Minutes, and the subsequent pages as far as 485. 
There your Lordships will find what the jagirdars were, and 
what the amount of their estates. 

value of My Lords, the jagirs of which Mr. Hastings authorised* the 

’E^d° n * confiscation, which he calls a resumption of the whole of the 
jagirs, appear from Mr. Purling’s account, when first the forced 
authority, ] oan wa8 levied upon them under his residentship, to amount 4o 
285,000/. sterling per annum; which 285,000/., if it is rated 
and valued according as the rate of provisions and other neces- 
saries of life are in that country, may amount in English, as 
near as may be, to about 600,000/. a year. I afin within 
compass, when I state that everybody conversant in India 
will say it is equivalent to 600,000/. a year in England: 
and what a blow such a confiscation as this would make in 
the fortunes of all the Peers in Great Britain your Lordships 
will judge. I like to see your estates as great as they are. 
I wish they were greater than they are. But I wish, what- 
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ever they are, that they should be perpetual ; for to dignity i June uoi. 
and property in this country, esto perpetua shall be my prayer 
of this day and the last prayer of my life. Therefore the 
Commons of Great Britain, those guardians of property, who 
wilL not suffer the Crown, the princes they love, the govern- 
ment which they adore, to levy one shilling upon the subject 
in any other way than the law and statutes of this kingdom 
permit, will not suffer, nor can bear the idea of choosing out 
a class of people for such an occasion, or even permit the 
Nawab of Oude to do it. For when I prove a governor like 
this has substituted a power of his own instead of the legal 
government of the country, as I have proved, if he found 
the Nawab of Oude going to do an act which would shake 
the property of all the nobility of the country, he ought to 
put down his hand and say, “ You shall not make my name 
your sanction, at least, for. such an atrocious and abominable 
act as such a confiscation as this.” 

Mr. Hastings not only gives, with an urbanity for which 
he is so much praised, his consent to do it, but then, says he, 

“ there must be pensions secured for all the persons who 
shall lose by this and who are secured by our guarantee.” 

They are secured by our guarantee ; which is a point I have Guarantees 
rather anticipated a little, previous to giving the information J^nto tho 
that might be proper to give your Lordships ; — Mr. Hastings Nawab 

by his guarantee had secured the Nawab s own relations and 
family. 

One would imagine, if some were to be confiscated at his 
pleasure who were without any security at all, that others 
who were guaranteed by the Company, such as the Begums 
of Oude and several of the principal nobility of the Nawab s 
family, would be secure. “ Why,’" says he, “ there shall be ivetemhd 
pensions given.” For, at this time, he had not got the length tion^tSo 
of being able to violate without any shame or remorse all ja#?lrdar8 * 
the guarantees of the Company. Says he, “ there shall be 
pensions given.” If pensions are to be given to the value 
of the estate, I ask, what has this violent act done ? You 
shake the property, and, instead of suffering a man to gather 
from his own lands his own profits, you turn him into a 
pensioner upon the treasury. I can conceive that such a 
thing will render these persons miserable dependants, instead 
of being independent nobility ; but I cannot conceive what 
purpose can be answered, in a financial light, by paying that 
in pension which you are to receive in revenue. In the first 
place, that strikes me as a thing that is directly contrary to 
financial economy ; for when you stipulate to pay out of the 
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7 June 170 * 4 . treasury a certain pension, and take upon you the estate, 
you do that thing in which government has always failed : — 
you charge establishments with a sum, certain, fixed, definite 
and limited, and take your chance of recovering from the 
country, and of all the accidents that may happen to a falling 
revenue. Therefore it could never be justified as a measure 
of economy : it must be done merely for the sake of shaking 
and destroying property. 

But it will appear to be gross violence ushered in by gross 
fraud, and that no pensions were ever intended to be paid to 
them ; as you may guess, when such a strange metamor- 
phosis was made as turning a great landed interest into a 
pensionary interest. What would be the event of it your 
Lordships know. As it could answer no [other] purpose, so 
it could be intended for no other purpose than of getting this 
by an entire fraud. At the treaty of Clmnar thus these 
things stood : — the jagirs were composed in this manner; — 
first, of the 285,000/. a year, which was to be confiscated in 
this man per. The old grants of Suja-ud-l)owla altogether 
amounted to near two- thirds of the whole value of these 
jagirs, as you will find in the paper to which we refer you — 
these old grants of Suja-ud-Dowla, which this Nawab was 
authorised to resume, and of which he%as never the grantor. 

[ Mr, Burlie read the list of the jagirs,] 

Now, my Lords, you see that all, -except 25,782 1. a 
year, is either jagirs for the Nawab’s own immediate 
family, given by his father and settled by his father upon 
his mother, and by his father's father upon his grandmother, 
[ or jagirs given to] Salar Jung his uncle, and all the 
considerable nobility, to the extent of that gross sum of 
The Nawab’s 285,000/. Mr. Hastings confesses that the Nawab was 
th^miaSure. reluctant, to a certain degree, to make the confiscation in the 
manner [proposed]. Why? Because, says he, the orderlies, 
— namely, persons subservient to his infamous debaucheries — 
were the persons whom he wanted to spare. Now I am to 
show you that this man, whatever faults he may have in his 
private morals, with which wc have nothing at all to do — 
that Mr. Hastings, who slanders him in that manner, has 
slandered him throughout. 

Comparisou We will take, first, his own account of the matter. Says 

oftheal* i * 

k»ged plans n e, — 

hijw»nd aSt “ He would have confiscated the rest and saved his orderlies, but I, 
AHoff-ud- finding where his partiality was, compelled him to sacrifice the whole; 
nowia. f or otherwise he would have sacrificed the good to save the bad.” 

“ Whereas,” says Mr. Hastings, “ what was my principle ? 
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I would, to punish and exclude the bad, have sacrificed the 7 Junk 1794. 
good.” Now compare the account he gives of the • pro- 
ceedings of Asofl-ud-Dowla, and his own : — “ Asofl-ud- 
Dowla, to save some unworthy persons who had jagirs, 
would have confiscated all the good, if left to his discretion ; 
whereas I would take a contrary course, and, in order to 
make him exclude the bad, would have punished the inno- 
cent and virtuous, the deserving, the great, the powerful, 
and those who had all the ties of nature upon them, in order 
to exclude those unnatural predilections which he had. That 
is my plan.” Now, supposing these two villainous plans, 
neither 8f which your Lordships can bear to hear the sound 
of, to stand equal in point of morality, let us see how they 
stand in point of calculation. The unexceptionable part of 
the 285,000/. amounted to 260,000/. a year; whereas, sup- 
posing every part of the new grants had been made to the 
very unworthy people, it amounted to but 25,000/. a year. 
Therefore, by his own account, given to you and to the 
Company, upon this occasion, he has confiscated 260,000/. a 
year, the property of innocent, if not of meritorious, indi- 
viduals, in order to punish by confiscation those who had 
25,000/. a year only. This is the account he gives you himself 
of his honour, his justice and his policy, in these proceedings. 

But, my Lords, he shall not escape so. It is in your Mr. Hut- 
Minutes, that, so far was the Nawab from wishing to save onhc landcr 
them, that, at the time of the forced loan that I spoke of and Nawab * 
the resumption proposed, lie was perfectly willing to give up 
every one of those ; and at the same time only desired his 
mother, his uncles, his relations, and the prime of the Moham- 
medan nobility of that country, to be spared. Is it not 
enough that this poor Nawab — this wretched man — is made 
a slave to this man, tjhat he is made a shame and scandal 
to his race, his country, his family, but he must be by 
Mr. Hastings cruelly aspersed, and faults and crimes attri- 
buted to him that do not belong to him ? I know nothing 
of his private character [and conduct]. Mr. Hastings, who 
deals in scandalous anecdotes, knows them. I know nothing 
of the matter. I take it upon the face of his own assertion ; 
and I say, Mr. Purling has proved that the Nawab would 
have consented to an arbitrary taxation, which was all he 
proposed at that time; he would have given up every 
person, except those honourable persons I have been 
stating. 

In page 1997 of your Lordships’ Minutes, they them* c«eofth« 
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1 Jrnre 1794 selves call Mr. Wombwcll, to prove to your Lordships the 
names of the orderlies, that is, those infamous persons with 
whom Mr. Hastings has aspersed the Nawab's name, in 
order to find a ground to destroy his family. They are 
proved — 'the whole of them — to be but six in number. The 
list of the others, your Lordships see, fills up pages. But, 
when he himself brings his own evidence to slander the 
Nawab, and to give an account of his wishing to save them 
by the total ruin of his nobility, and when he calls his own 
witness upon that occasion, he proves that there were but 
six persons; and, when we come to examine these six, we 
find that their jagirs were perfectly contemptible.* What I 
have stated about their allowance to be taxed — which is in 
page 483 of your Lordships’ Minutes— proves the small 
number of those [orderlies] whose jagirs Mr. Hastings has 
confiscated, in the destruction of which he has involved the 
greater number, and the most meritorious ; that the Nawab 
never would, and never did, propose any exemption for them, 
at any time whatever; that it was a slander and a calumny 
on that unhappy man, in order to defend the violent acts of 
the prisoner; as slander and calumny is a proper way to 
defend violence, outrage and wrongs. 

-This is the first stage of Mr. Hastings’ confiscation of the 
tothn ltion cstatea t * iese un happy people. When it came to be put 
measure, in execution, Mr. Middleton found the Nawab reluctant in 
the greatest degree to sacrifice his family and all his nobility. 
This touched him in every way in which shame and sym- 
pathy can affect a man. lie found him in the most strong 
degree of reluctance to the measure. He falls at the feet, 
of Mr. Middleton : he says,— « I signed the treaty of Chunar 
upon an assurance that it was never meant to be put in 
force.” Mr. Middleton sends his family out of the country. 
He fears a revolt of the whole country for this tyrannical 
act, and refers back to Mr. Hastings, .who insists upon its 
being executed in the utmost extent in which it can be 
executed. The Nawab remonstrated in the strongest manner. 
He begged, he prayed, he dissembled ; he delayed one day, 
he pretended to be willing to submit in another ; he hun" 
back ; just as the violence of Mr. Hastings or his own natural 
feelings or principles of justice dragged him one way or 
dragged him another. But Mr. Middleton, trembling and 
under the awe of a dreadful responsibility, which he was 
Conduct of made to assume upon that occasion, — what did Mr. Middle- 
Mf.' Middle, ton do ? It would seem little to say he usurped his govern- 
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mcnt. He usurped it openly and avowedly — usurped his 7 June 1794. 
government. He declared that he himself would issue his 
puny anas, as governor of the country, for executing this 
abominable confiscation ; that he would give his own pur- 
wanas for the execution of it. lie assumed to himself the 
government * of the country; and Mr. Hastings had armed 
him with a strong military force for that purpose. He de- 
clared he would order them to march to support him. He 
at last got this reluctant, struggling, Nawab [to consent], in 
the manner we have described, and as we shall read to your 
Lordships, that you may hear these men with their own 
mouths describing their own acts ; and that your Lordships 
may then judge whether the highest tone and language of 
crimination comes up to their own description of their own 
proceedings. 

Letter from Mr. Middleton to Mr. Hastings, Lucknow, 28tli December His letter 
1/81. [Printed Minutes, page 80.9. This is the second paragraph] : — [^r* Hast- 

“ If your new demand is to he insisted upon, which your letter seems 
to portend, I must beg your prerise orders upon it; as, from the diffi- 
culties I have within these few days experienced in carrying the points 
you had enjoined with the Nabob, 1 have the best grounds for believing 
that he would consider it a direct breach of fhc late agreement, am 1 
totally reject the proposal as such. And I must own to you that, in his 
present fermented state of mind, I could expect nothing less than 
despair and a declared rupture. 

“ He has by no means yet been able to furnish me with means of 
paying oft* the arrears due to the temporary brigade for the stipulated 
term of its continuance in his service. The funds necessary for paying 
off and discharging his own military establishment under British officers 
and his pension list have been raised, on the private credit of Mr. John- 
son and myself, from the shroffs of this place, to whom we are at this 
moment pledged for many lacks of rupees; and without such aid, which 
I freely and at all hazards yielded, because I conceived it was your 
anxious desire to relieve the Nabob us soon as possible of this heavy 
burden, the establishment must have been at his charge at this time, 
and probably for months to come, while his resources were strained to 
the utmost to furnish jaidads for its maintenance to this period. I 
therefore hesitate not to declare it utterly impossible for him, under any 
circumstances whatever, to provide funds for the payment of the troops 
you now propose to send him. 

“The wresting Furruckabad, Kyrague, and Fyzoola Khan’s country 
from his government, (for in that light, my dear Sir, I can faithfully 
assure you he views the measures adopted in respect to those countries), 
together with the resumption of all the jaghires, so much against his 
inclination, have already brought the Nabob to a persuasion that nothing 
less than his destruction, or the annihilation of every shadow of his 
power, is meant ; and all my labours to convince him to the contrary 
have proved abortive. A settled melancholy has seized him, and his 
health is reduced beyond conception ; and I do most firmly believe that 
the march of four regiments of sepoys towards Lucknow, under what- 
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7 June 1794. ever circumstances it might be represented, would he considered by him- 
as a force ultimately to be used in securing his person. In short, my 
dear Sir, it is a matter of such immediate moment, and involving appa- 
rently such very serious and important consequences, that I have not 
only taken upon me to suspend the communication of it to the Nabob 
until I should be honoured with your further commands, hut have also 
. ventured to write the enclosed letter to Colonel Morgan ; — liberties 
which 1 confidently trust you will excuse, when you consider that I can 
be actuated by no other motive than a zeal for the public service ; and 
that if, after all, yon determine that the measure shall he insisted on, it 
will he only the loss of six, or at most eight, days in proposing it. Hut 
in the last event, I earnestly entreat vour orders inay he explicit and 
positive, that I may clearly know w hat lengths you would wish me to 
proceed in carrying them into execution. I again declare it as my firm 
belief — and assure yourself, my dear Mr. Hastings, I am not influenced 
in this declaration by any considerations hut my public duty and my 
personal attachment to you — that the enforcing the measure you have 
proposed would he productive of an open rupture between us and the 
Nabob : nay, that the first necessary step towards carrying it into effect 
must he on our part a declaration of hostility.” 

exercised ° n Your Lordships now see before your eyes, by a proof 

J?awab 8th ° by Mr. Hustings himself in his correspondence, 

and which is irrefragable, that this Nawab, who is supposed 
to have made this proposition, was dragged to the signature 
of it ; and that the troops, which are supposed, and fraudu- 
lently and wickedly stated — and 1 wish* your Lordships to 
observe that — to assist him in this measure he considered 
as a body of troops sent to imprison him, and to free him 
from all the troubles and pains of government. You will 
find it in your Minutes that Mr. Hastings has represented 
this body of troops as going up to assist him in this measure, 
being a measure of his own ; and now wc show your Lord- 
ships what the state of the man’s mind was upon the occasion ; 
how for it was a measure of his ; and how for that body of 
troops, like any other body of troops, was to be sent for any 
other purpose than as an act of hostility. He declares it, 
and that lie will consider their arrival and his deposition as 
one and the same act. And this is equally contrary to every 
law and every principle, and pursued for the. basest and 
wickedest purposes by the worst means. What should you 
think of such a violence offered to such a man, who, driven 
to the brink of destruction and despair, and to his certain 
and approaching ruin, is driven to rob his family and the 
whole nobility of the country, who held their jagirs under 
the public faith, partly, of Great Britain, the" usages of 
India, and the grants of his own father? No wonder that 
the poor unfortunate man was plunged into despair, with 
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these things ordered by such a man as Mr. Hastings — on- 7 Juke 17M. 
forced by such a man as Mr. Middleton ! 

And I must press to your Lordships that I do not know a 
greater insult to a man born to command than to see [himself 
made the tool of']* a set of unknown men, come from an 
unknown country, without anything to distinguish them but 
an usurped power. Never shall I part from these maxims 
out of compliment to anybody, because they happen to be my 
own countrymen. But if we send out obscure people, un- 
knowing and unknown, to exercise such acts as these, I must 
say it is a bitter aggravation. Oppression and robbery are 
not good anywhere, but they are more bearable from those 
persons whom we have been habituated to respect, and whom 
mankind for ages have been accustomed to bow to. 

Now, to show your Lordships what it was that reduced the 
Nawab to this state of distress and destruction— to show you 
what violence it was, I shall go back to Mr. Middleton s 
letter, before he attempted to usurp the Nawab’s power for 
these wicked and flagitious purposes; and then you will 
judge upon what ground of justice the Nawab was driven to 
the state of despair to which he was driven — not because he 
was a tyrant going to be deposed, but because they wanted* 
him, in the name of power, royalty and authority, to exercise 
the most detestable tyranny under their own base, cruel, 
unmanaged, violence and wrong. You will see by Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s letter what it was that reduced the Nawab to that 
tyrannical state of mind. In your Lordship’s Minutes, page 
803, there is a letter of Mr. Middleton : — 

“ Lucknow, the (>th December, 17H1. 

“ Finding the Nabob wavering in his determination about the resump- Letters of 
tion of the jaghires, I this day, in presence of and with the minister’s 
concurrence, ordered the necessary perwannas to be written to the several 0 * 
aumils for that purpose ; and it was my firm resolution to have de- 
spatched them this evening, with proper people to see them punctually 
and implicitly carried into execution. But, before they were all tran- Continued 
scribed, I received a message from the Nabob, who had been informed by J’ ) J , |j^ anee 
bis minister of the resolutions 1 had taken, entreating that I would withhold Nawab to 
the perwannas until to-morrow morning, when he would attend me and 
afford me satisfaction on this point. As the loss of a few hours in the sure? 10 *’ 
despatch of the perwannas appeared of little moment, and as it is possible 
the Nabob, seeing that the business will at all events be done, may make 
it an act of his own, I have consented to indulge him in his request ; 
but be the result of our interview whatever it may, nothing shall prevent 
the orders being issued to-morrow, either by him or myself, with the 
concurrence of the ministers. Your pleasure respecting the Begums 
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7 J uyB I have learnt from Sir Elijah ; and the measure heretofore proposed will 
soon follow the resumption of the jaghircs. From l>oth, or indeed from 
the former alone, I have no doubt of the complete liquidation of the 
Company’s balance.” 

In the same page there is this letter : — 

“ The 7th of December, 1781. 

“ My dear Sir, — I had the honour to address you yesterday, informing 
you of the steps I had taken in regard* to the resumption of the jaghires. 
This morning the Vizier came to me according to his agreement, but 
seemingly without any intention or desire to yield me satisfaction on the 
subject under discussion ; for, after a great deal of conversation, consisting 
on his part of trifling evasions and puerile excuses for withholding his 
consent to the measure, though at the same time professing the most 
implicit submission to your wishes, I found myself without ariy other 
resource than the one of employing that exclusive authority with which 
I consider your instructions to vest me. I therefore declared to the 
Nabob, inrthc presence of the minister and Mr. Johnson, who I desired 
might bear witness of the conversation, that I construed his rejection of 
the measure proposed as a breach of his solemn promise to you, and an 
unwillingness to yield that assistance, which was evidently in his power, 
towards liquidating his heavy accumulated debt to the Company ; and 
that I must in consequence determine, in my own justification, to issue 
immediately the perwannas, which had only been withheld in the sanguine 
hope that he would be prevailed upon to make that his own act which 
nothing but the most urgent necessity couM force me to make mine, 
lie left me without any reply ; but afterwards sent for his minister and 
authorised him to give me hopes that my requisition would he complied 
with. On which 1 expressed my satisfaction, but declared that I could 
admit of no further delays ; and unless 1 received his Excellency’s formal 
acquiescence before the evening, I should then most assuredly issue my 
perwannas; which I have accordingly done, not having had any as- 
surances from his Excellency that could justify a further suspension. I 
shall as soon as possible inform you of the effect of the perwannas, which 
in many parts I am apprehensive it will he found necessary to enforce 
with military aid. I am not, however, entirely without hopes that the 
Nabob, when he sees the inefiicacy of further opposition, may alter his 
conduct, and prevent the confusion and disagreeable consequences which 
would be too likely to result from the prosecution of a measure of such 
importance without his concurrence. His Excellency talks of going to 
Fyzabad, for the purpose heretofore mentioned, in three or four days. I 
wish he may be serious in his intentions, and you may rest assured 
I shall spare no pains to keep him to it.” 

^annyof Now, does the history of tyranny furnish — does the history 

ings. s ‘ of popular violence deposing kings furnish — anything like the 
dreadful deposition of this prince, and the cruel and abomi- 
nable tyranny that has been exercised over him ? Consider, 
too, for what object this was done. Was Mr. Hastings 
endeavouring by this force to screen a people from the 
. usurpation and power of a tyrant — from his strong and 
violent acts against property, against dignity, against nobility, 
against the freedom of his people? No : you see a monarch 
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here deposed by persons pretending to be his allies, giving 7 June 1794 . 
his commands as the motive for it. You see him struggling 
against this shameful violence, against this abuse of his 
name and authority, against this prostitution of his name and 
power. He refuses the sanction of his name, which before 
lie had given up to Mr. Hastings, to make what uses he 
pleased of it. Yet here lie stands his ground. Here he 
suffers. Here he makes use of what Mr. Middleton calls 
trifling evasions and puerile excuses : — <c though he professes 
to have obeyed your commands, to have implicitly submitted 
to your will, yet lie makes trifling evasions and puerile 
excuses.” That is to say, the poor man, insulted, made an 
instrument of a wrong which his soul abhors and hates, and 
which he knows must make him infamous throughout the 
world, makes a stand at last. Mr. Middleton assumes the 
sovereignty of the country ; says, £ ‘ 1 am Nawab of Oudc, 
and your jagirs shall be confiscated. 1 have given my orders 
for it, and 1 know it must be supported by a military force/' 

I am almost ashamed so far to have distressed your Lord- 
ships’ honourable and generous feelings as to have pointed 
this out to you, or to have made any remarks which your 
Lordships must have run before me in making, upon the 
occasion. Feelings which you have, and ought and must 
have, feelings born in the breasts of all men, and much more 
in men of your Lordships' elevated rank [render my remarks 
unnecessary ].* An ambassador at a jrrinee’s court deposes 
that prince, forces him to be a tyrant, and when he is 
not able to get that poor unfortunate prisoner to put his 
name to it, he openly and avowedly assumes the sovereignty 
of the country— puts his own name to the orders for this Resumption 
horrible confiscation, and they arc all dispossessed of their ofthcja ^ lrs ’ 
jagirs; and Mr. Middleton immediately mortgages the whole 
to the usurers of Benares, to suck the blood of the people at 
their pleasure ! He drives out those whose interest, whose 
duty, whose feelings and whose habits, led them to protect 
the people. And whom does he send in their stead ? A body introduc- 
of foreign usurers were put into possession of all those foreign 
estates. * Was it necessary so to do? usurers. 

Mr. Middleton has told your Lordships that those jagirs 
would pay the Company's debt completely in two years. 

Your Lordships see that there were effects abundantly suffi- 
cient for it. Then, would it not have been better to have 
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7 Juse 1704, left it in the hands of the people? Would it not have been 
better to have oppressed them in some modest, decent, way, 
and then have said — you shall mortgage yourselves . and 
give security to those bankers of Benares : you shall take 
these foreign bankers, and, giving security at two years 
purchase for the payment of the whole, you may get five 
or six years and leave the people something to live upon ? 

0 no! They must have nothing to live upon. They must 
Compui^ be turned out. Why ? Mr. Hastings commands it. And 
iwentofVr. here I must come in aid of Mr. Middleton a little, to pity 
Middleton. t j ie m i sera ble instruments that are under [Mr. Hastings]. 

1 do not mean to apologise for Mr. Middleton, but to pity 
the situation of persons who, being servants of the Company, 
were converted by usurpation and wrong of this man to be 
his servants and his subjects. Mr. Middleton revolts at it. 
You see him reluctant. The Nawab begs a respite. You 
find in him a willingness to grant the respite : he feels : he 
writes to Mr. Hastings. Mr. Middleton himself even is 
placable. Mr. Hastings’ resolution to rob and to destroy 
was not to be moved, and the estates of the whole 
Mohammedan nobility of a great kingdom were confiscated 
in a moment. I have just stated to your Lordships his 
motives and reasons for it. They are such as aggravated his 
crime, by attempting to implicate his country in it. He 
says, he was afraid to go home. Afraid of what ? Was 
he afraid -x>f coming to a British tribunal, and saying, — 
<€ Throygh justiee, and through a regard for the rights of the 
sovereign, a regard to the rights, the case and satisfaction, 
of the people, I have lost something?" No; says he, — 
“ I have gone to Benares to rob. I have not got the fruits 
of this robbery. I must get it somewhere, or I clare not 
appear before a British House of Commons, a British House 
of Lords, or any other part of the kingdom. But let me 
get money enough, they won’t consider how the estates of 
whole bodies of nobility are confiscated. They won’t con- 
sider how people who had lived under their protection are 
given up into the hands of foreign usurers. They will suffer 
me, by Mr. Middleton, and by the troops which I have 
described as a set of robbers — nothing else — nothing short~ 
to exercise [arbitrary power] ; — they will suffer all this, pro- 
vided I can get money That was Mr. Hastings’ motive ; 
and you see, if your Lordships, in your judgment and in 
your sacred character of the first tribunal in the world, will 
justify this, then you sanction the greatest wrongs that have 
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boon ever known in history. Hero your Lordships will 7 juxe i7w. 
observe that he orders him to allow no forbearance. Printed 
Minutes, page 807 : — 

“ Sir, — My mind 1ms been for some days suspended between two Imi^rtous 
opposite impulses; one wising from the necessity of my return to Cal- 
cutta; the other from the apprehension of my presence being more *' *“'* 

necessary and more urgently wanted at Lucknow. Your answer to 
this shall decide my choice. 

“ I have waited thus long, in the hopes of hearing that sonic progress 
had been made in the execution of the plan which 1 concluded with the 
Nabob in September last. I do not find that any step towards it has 
been yet taken, though three months are elapsed; and little more than 
that period did appear to me requisite to have accomplished the most 
essential parts of it, and to have brought the whole into train. This 
tardiness, and the opposition prepared to the only decided act yet under- 
taken, have a bad appearance. 1 approve the Nabob’s i evolution to 
deprive the Begums of their ill employed treasures. In both, services it * 
must be your care to prevent an abuse of the powers given to those that 
are employed in them. You yoinsidf ought to be personally picsent; 

You must not allow any negotiations or forbearance, but must prosecute 
both services until the Begums are at the entire mercy of the Nabob, 
their jaghires in the quiet possession of Ins annuls, and their wealth in 
such charge as may secure it against private embezzlement. You will 
have a force more than sufficient to effect both these piu poses. 

** The reformation of bis army and the new settlement of his revenues 
are also points of immediate concern, and ought to be immediately con- 
cluded, Has anything been done in either'/ 

“ I now demand, and require you most solemnly to answer me; — are 
you confident in your own ability to accomplish all these purposes, and 
the other points of mv instructions ? If you reply that you are, I will 
depart with a quiet and assured mind to the Presidency, but leave you a 
dreadful responsibility if you disappoint me. If you tell me that you 
cannot rely upon your power, and the other means which you possess, 
for performing these services, I will free you from the charge. I will 
proceed myself to Lucknow, and I will myself undertake them ; and in 
that case, I desire that you will immediately order bearers to be sta- 
tioned for myself and two other gentlemen between Lucknow and 
Allahabad, and 1 will set out from hence in thice days after the receipt 
of your letter. 

u I am sorry that I am under the necessity of writing in this pressing 
manner. I trust implicitly to your integrity. I am certain of your 
attachment to myself, and 1 know that your capacity is equal to any 
service; but I must express my doubts of your firmness and activity, 
and above all of your recollection of my instructions, and of their im- 
portance. My conduct in the late arrangements will be arraigned with 
all the rancour of disappointed rapacity, and my reputation and interest 
will suffer a mortal wound from the failure of them. They have already 
failed in a degree, since no part of them has yet taken place but the 
removal of our forces from the Douab and Ilohileund, and of the British 
officers and pensioners from the service of the Nabob, end the expenses 
of the former thrown without any compensation on the Company. 

44 I expect a supply of money equal to the discharge of nil the Nabob’s 
arrears, and tun much disappointed and mortified that I am not now 
able to return with it. 
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7 June 179*. “ Give me an immediate answer to the question which I have herein 

— proposed, that I may lose no more time in fruitless inaction.” 

c< I must have money. Inquiries are going on concerning 
me,” — as he knew there were in the House of Commons. — 
“ If I do not bring money, if I do not bring that great 
excuse for everything, that salve for every sore, that 
plaister that covers every kind of wound, that expiation 
of every crime — let me bring that and nil is well. Try 
your nerves : are you equal to these services ? Try your- 
self : see what is in you. Are you man enough to come 
up to it?” says the great robber to the little robber — 
says Roland, the great robber, to all the rest : — " are you 
equal to it? Do you feel yourself a man? If not, send 
messengers and daks to me, and I, the great master 
* tyrant, will come there myself, and put to shame all the 
paltry delegate tools of despotism that have not edge enough 
to cut [their way] through and do those services I have 
ordained for them.” Accordingly, the jagirs were all con- 
fiscated ; the families all turned out ; the possessions all 
delivered up. There is an end to the whole. Why? 
Because Mr. Hastings must have the excuse of money to 
plead, at the bar of the House of Commons, first, and 
afterwards, at the bar of the House of Lords ! 

Kocompen- The next thing to be asked is: — were pensions given to 
tothe them ? I suppose your Lordships are not idle enough to 
dary ask that question. No compensation — no consideration 
whatever was given or stipulated for them. If there had 
been, he could have proved it ; he must have proved it. 
The means were easy to him. But we have saved him the 
trouble and have proved the contrary ; and, if called upon by 
and by, we will show you the place. 

Now I have shown your Lordships how Mr. Hastings, 
having with such violent and atrocious circumstances usurped 
the government of the country of Oude, — I hope I need not 
use any other proof that the Nawab was of non-existence in 
the country, — Mr. Hastings having usurped all the power of 
the country, you see how he has treated the landed property 
of the country. Then the next question will be : — how has 
he treated whatever monied property was in the country ? 
My Lords, he looked over that great waste — he looked over 
that immense waste, not like the view in which Satan looks 
over the kingdoms of the world from a great height and sees 
the power and glory of them ; but he looked over the waste 
of Oude which he had made, with a diabolical malice which 
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one could hardly suppose [existed in the prototype]* himself. 7 June 1794. 
lie found nowhere above ground one single shilling that he 
could attack — not one I Every place had been ravaged : no 
money remained anywhere above ground and to be seen. 

“ Why, probtably some is buried in vaults, hid and concealed Concoaioci f 
from the grasp of tyranny and rapacity, and I must get at it. th^Sesulus 
Where can I get at it ? I find but one great illustrious 
family that is thought to have accumulated a vcfst body of 
treasures through three or lour successive reigns. It does 
not appear openly, but we have good information that very 
great sums of money are bricked tip and kept in vaults 
under ground, and secured under the guard of a fortress, 
and at the same time by a double and treble guard, in the 
manner of the country, which makes everything that is in 
the hands of women sacred. But, as it is said, nothing is 
proof against a golden shower, the strong tower will give 
way, if J upitcr makes [love] to them in a golden shower/' 

This Jupiter is making love to these ladies, not in a golden 
shower, but he is to make love to them for their golden 
shower which was there. This Jppiter does not come with 
gold for their persons, but he comes to their persons for 
their gold. This impetuous lover, Mr. Hastings, who would 
not be stayed from his object, who wanted to fly with all 
his wings, and desired to annihilate space and time between 
him und his object, had then another object. 

Your Lordships have already had a' peep behind the 
curtain in this business. For, in the first orders to Mr. Mid- 
dleton, in the treaty of Chunar, you see nothing but a 
desire, and that obliquely, to get at all the landed estates of 
all those great families. But, while he feels such reluct- 
ance in the Nawab, while he feels such a resistance upon 
the part of every human creature, when Mr. Middleton 
is obliged to remove — as appears in the Minutes — his 
wife and family out of the country, for fear of these 
accidents that he has no mind to expose them to, Mr. Hast- 
ings charges him with a more obnoxious, dreadful, act. 

“While I was meditating/' says lie, “upon this, your complicity 
orders came to me through Sir Elijah Impey.” It is all impoyf Uiah 
obscure in the letter: it is yet but as in a mist and a 
cloud. But. Sir Elijah Impey did convey to him, some 
way or other, some means of getting at more wealth by 
another service, which was not to supersede this or ex- 
change one for the other, but to be concurrent with it 5 in 
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7 JirsB 1704. winch tliis groat object was to be accomplished upon which 
Mr. Hastings had given him these dreadful charges and 
this horrible responsibility, with which lie loads this man, 
and goads two reluctant victims, first, the reluctant Nawab, 
then the reluctant Mr. Middleton ; forcing the bayonet 
behind them, and urging the former forward to all mischief; 
at last urging him to violate his mother’s house. 

First, your Lordships have seen — and I need not go 
further, because I do not mean to tread any ground which 
has been trod by a most able fellow Manager, who has gone 
before me upon this subject : — I hope your Lordships do not 
suspect me of any such design : — I have only just to call to 
your memory that Sir Elijah is the person wjio carried up 
this message. We have charged it as an aggravation, that the 
chief justice [notwithstanding] the sacred nature of his office, 
and the peculiar sanctity that is given by being sent out by an 
express regulation made in Parliament, for the redress of the 
* natives, should be made an instrument for destroying the 
property, real and personal, of the nation ; and that there is 
no act of atrocity, or [crime] which appeared more [than 
commonly] horrible in the eyes of the natives, that that man 
was not the private instrument of executing. We did not 
know at first, that all this private intrigue for the destruction 
of this high woman was carried on through the intrigue of a 
. chief justice. I feel that shame aiid that horror both for 
the instrument and the principal — himself an instrument — 
that I think it impossible for anything but complete and 
perfect silence to describe my feelings upon the occasion. 
Be g um» to° b y Sir Elijah Impey that order was carried up to 

the tr^sm-e. confiscate the treasures of the Begums. We know they 
had no claim upon the treasures of the Begums. We know 
the contrary. Two treaties were made for the protection of 
them. We know that, while lie was contesting about some 
elephants and carriages, and things that he said were in the 
hands of his steward, he did allow that the treasures in the 
zanana, or in the custody of his grandmother and mother's 
principal servants — that these were their property. This is 
the Nawab who is supposed now to be employed for the 
destruction of his nobility : we find him employed for the 
breach of the sacred trust which is in every governor, to 
support his subjects in their property. Now you find him 
gomg to be made the instrument to destroy his mother, 
grandmother, and everything else that ought to be dear to 
mankind, in the whole living train of his family, and to 
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disgrace all the dead that preceded him; whose tombs and 7 June 1794. 
monuments were to be seen throughout the country. 

The first observation that we make to your Lordships is 
tliis : — that Mr. Hastings having first resolved— for yon 
find no trace of any ground whatever for it before — 

Mr. Hastings having resolved to seize upon these treasures, 
secured, in the manner in which I have stated, by every 
kind of tie — by the tie of interest, by the tie of prejudice, 
by the ties of family affection, and by the ties of no less 
than two treaties — Mr. Hastings having resolved to come 
at them, is at a loss for some mode and manner of justifying 
it ; and the first justification he gives of it is this ; he begins 
to discover then what I never knew any tyrant that had 
not ready immediately at his hand. The first expedient is, False title 
to set up a false title to these treasures. I say, Mr. Hast- Xr. u iijwt. 
ings, because by this time I suppose your Lordships will not^jy/^ 
bear to hear the Nawab’s name on such an occasion. Nawab. 

Mr. Hastings therefore sets up a title, under the name and 
pretence of the Nawab, to the goods of these women, and he 
declared by the Mohammedan law these goods did belong to 
him. Whether they did or did not, he had himself been an 
active instrument in the treaty for securing these goods to 
them, which he is now going to unlock by his construction 
of the Mohammedan law. We shall state a little upon 
that. He sets up a title to them. As to his guarantee — 
how is he to get rid of that ? By the common way : — “ You Aliened for- 
have rebelled. You have taken up arms against your own the^Ta^ 
son,” — for that is the pretext , — “ and therefore my guarantee rautco * 
is gone ; and your goods, whether you have a title to them 
or no, arc to be confiscated for your rebellion.” 

My Lords, I cannot help observing to your Lordships the 
strange situation in which wc stand. First, I shall speak as 
to the title ; and then I shall speak as to the rebellion. 

Though, it having been stated that they had taken up arms 
to cut the Nawab's throat, it would require no person to 
come from the dead to prove to us, if that was proved suf- 
ficiently, that the Nawab — not Mr. Hastings, but that the 
Nawab— had a right to his own security, and to his own 
indemnification, out of these treasures, which, whether 
they belonged to him or not, were employed in hostilities 
against him, even by his mother or whomever else. The* Jaw 
of self-defence is above any other laws ; and, if any person 
draws the sword against you, violence on your part is jus- 
tified, by using your sword to take from them that property 
by which they got that sword. I need not take any pains 
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7 JuNEi7M.to prove to your Lordships that which no man living could 
deny. 

But they do not trust to that. No : they set up a title ; 
and the title set up is this : — say they , — “ It belongs to the 
Nawab. It is the property of the state. This woman had 
secreted it. The mother has robbed her son and kept him 
out of his rightful inheritance.” Now, they produce the 
Hedaya, to show you what proportion of the goods of a 
illegal Mussulman, when he dies, goes to his family. Their way is 
proceeding this : — In all other cases the (question of law is first tried, in 
ofMnfiiwt- order to ascertain our right to property, but Mr. Hastings, 
ings. who is a great, eccentric, genius, goes out of all these ways; 

he first seizes upon the property, and then produces some 
Mohammedan writings to prove that they had no title to the 
goods they held. To say no more, I hope your Lordships 
in no judicial court, and no British subject when called to be 
a juror, when called to be a judge, will ever allow these 
retrogade proceedings : — that is to say, he, at Eyzabad, seizes 
the goods of these ladies, and at your bar he justifies it upon 
the Mohammedan law. Y r ou would naturally expect that, 
when going to seize upon those goods, he would consult his 
late chief justice; for Sir Elijah Impey went with him. He 
might have consulted him wherever he went. He who went 
with him might have told him what was the Mohammedan 
law ; for, though he had not taken his degree — lie was not a 
mufti or a maulavi—- yet he had muftfs and maulavis he might 
have consulted ; and then Sir Elijah Impey, with his learned 
[muftis] might confirm all the doctrine he had got from the 
His omission doctors of the Mohammedan law. If he consulted Sir Elijah 
dthe? sir Impey, where is Sir Elijah Impey’s maulavi upon this occa- 
j>ey or A?f s ‘ on ^ Where is his judgment ? Where were the parties before 
Ibrahim him ? Where was the examination into the cause and titles of 
the question these women? Sir Elijah Impey was nothing but a com- 
of title. mon haykara, nothing but a common messenger, but a tip- 
staff, to carry these sort of things, but not fit to try these 
rights or to decide upon them. He has told you, he did not 
know any title that Mr, Hastings had to seize upon the 
property of the Begums, but this hypothesis that Mr. Hast- 
ings had made of the rebellion. He was asked if he knew any 
other reason. No. Consequently Mr. Hastings, who had 
before him his doctors of all laws who could let him know all 
enigmas and riddles of all the laws in the world, and who 
himself shone upon questions of Mohammedan law, os any- 
one may see in the case of the [Nudea] Begum, did not dare 
to put the case to Sir Elijah Impey. He did not say,~ 
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“ Here is such a case. Give me your fatwa, and let me know 7 Juk* 1794. 
what you think concerning the peoples’ rights/' I will 
suppose he was tender of Sir Elijah Impey ; for Sir Elijah 
Impey, though a very good man to take an affidavit or run 
on a message, to do the business of an under sheriff* tipstaff, 
or bum-bailiff, is not fit to give a law opinion upon business. 

He is lit to write a letter, to take affidavits in a corner. 

All this he is fit for, but not fit to give an opinion on a 
question of law. 

You have heard of Ali Ibrahim Khan. Mr. Hastings has 
covered all his injustice and all his violence by taking a 
great deal of pains here upon that subject, by proving what 
good he had done at Benares by taking Ali Ibrahim Khan 
with him, where Ali Ibrahim Khan was darogha, or chief 
justice, made by him there. All that we know of him, 
except the high character given of him by Mr. Hastings, is, 

I believe, that he is the Ali Ibrahim Khan who, in the 
Company’s records, I find mentioned as a person giving 
bribes, upon some former occasion, to Mr. Hastings. But 
whatever he was, he was a doctor of the Mohammedan law ; 
he was a mufti, and a person made darogha in a criminal 
court ; exercising, as I believe, likewise a considerable civil 
jurisdiction ; and therefore lie was qualified [as a lawyer]* 
not only probably by his knowledge ; and Mr. Hastings 
cannot object to his qualification either of integrity or of 
knowledge. He was with; him why did he not consult him 
upon this law ? Why did not he make him out the case, as 
when they make a case of John and Richard Roe, of Jolm 
Stokes and John a Nokes? Why not say, — “ Sinub pos- 
sesses such things, under such and such circumstances. Give 
me your opinion upon it.” No such thing ! 

But — and which is a very extraordinary thing — this chief 
justice made by himself, as well as that other chief justice 
that he led about with him in a string — these two chief 
justices — one an English chief justice with a Mohammedan 
suit in his court, the other a chief justice of the country, the 
Mohammedan chief justice, darogha of a court of justice, 
and acting in the character, in English, of chief justice- — 
these two chief justices he had there, and he consults neither 
of them. But he employs them both ; for we find Ali Ibrahim 
Khan is employed in the same subservient capacity in which 
Sir Elijah Impey was, to keep the law of England and the 
law of Mohammed upon a just par ; for that is the thing 
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7 j rxBro4. Mr, Hustings values himself upon. These two chief justices 
were never consulted, nor one opinion taken ; but they were 
both employed in the private execution and correspondence 
of this abominable project, when he had neither leisure 
himself, nor, perhaps, dared give his public order in it till 
things got to greater ripeness. He never asked them a 
question. 

Mibmiuoti Of Sir Elijah Impey indeed he did ask a question: — upon 
iuipey E1,j5lh m y word, it did not require to be the CEdipus or the Sphinx 
Sir Elijah Impey was : says lie, — “ I asked Sir Elijah Impey” 
— [what?] — a question on the title between the Nawab and 
his mother? No ; he never asked him a word, but he puts 
an hypothesis : — 

ts Supposing a rebellion in that country, will the Nawab be justified 
in seizing the goods of the rebels V 9 

That is a question decided in a moment ; and I must have 
had a malice to Sir Elijah Impey, of which 1 am incapable, 
to have denied the propriety of his answer. But observe, 
there is something very good in it. He does not take upon 
him [to say] one word of the actual existence of a rebellion, 
though he was in the country, and he might have been a 
witness to it ; but so chaste was his character as a judge, 
that he would not touch the least upon the jury's office : — 
“ I am chief justice here, though a little wandering out 
of my own orbit, — yet still the sacred office of justice is 
in me. Do you take the fact : I find the law/ So one 
is the body, the other is the soul. Which has the better 
bargain between the law and the fact — the facility of the 
law and the great uncertainty of the fact? And yet, as 
Sir Elijah Impey was there, if it was not for this sacred 
attention he has to keep jurisdiction separate, he might have 
been a tolerable judge of the fact. Just as much as Mr, 
Hastings ; for neither of them knew it any other way, as it 
appears afterwards, but by rumour and reports — I believe, 
of Mr. Hastings' own; for I do not know that Sir Elijah 
Impey had anything to do with that report of Mr. Hastings' 
Justification own spreading. Therefore, with regard to the title of these 
aure founded ladies according to the Mohammedan law, you have nothing 
Hedaya. but a quotation cut with the scissors out of the Moham- 
medan law book — which I suspect very much the gentlemen 
have never read through — to tell how a Mohammedan’s 
effects are distributed. Mr. Hastings could not have con- 
sulted that learned Counsel ; he could not have taught 
him to defend him upon the principles of the Hedaya, 
the Hedaya being not published in English at that time. 
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Neither Sir Elijah, Iiupcv, nor Ali Ibrahim Khan, nor any 7 junk 1704 . 
one person, high or low, in England, could have told 
them upon that point of law till they found the lledaya. 

“God bless me 1” [now says Mr. Hastings]* “what igno- 
rance I was in all this time ! I thought I was seizing 
this unjustly; but my Counsel have found out a book pub- 
lished since.” And they produce the law upon that subject, 
and show that the Nawab had a right to seize upon the 
treasures of his mother. Are your Lordships so ignorant — 
your Lordships are not ignorant of anything — arc any men 
so ignorant, as not to know that the common law distribution 
of the estate of an intestate in a particular case, between in- 
dividual and individual, is no rule with regard to the family 
arrangement of great princes ? Is any one ignorant, that, Property 
from the days of the Persian monarchy, which is become 
the rule since for almost all the monarchs of the East, the princesses, 
wives of great men have had, independent of this kind of 
distribution of their goods, great estates in land, great sums 
of money — one for her girdle, one for her veil, and so on 
going through the rest ; that they have great estates, great 
valuable effects, in which it is not supposed that the present 
monarch, or his successors, or any other person has any share 
whatever? They are their 6wn. They are their gifts and 
their donations. But what say the Counsel here? It is 
very curious ; for a more humiliating species of trial never 
was since the world began: first, to .begin with seizing theincompc- 
goods at Fyzabad, nine thousand miles from you, and trying court to try 
the title fourteen years after in an English court, without ottiSef ti011 
having one person to appear for these miserable ladies. I 
hope you will never do it. I hope that last and ultimate 
shame will be spared ; for, I declare to God, the defence and 
the principles of it are ten thousand times worse, as it strikes 
me, than the act itself. 

The Counsel have thought proper to say to your Lord- 
ships that the Commons have been cautious ; — their words 
were, I believe, pretty exactly, “ it is tender ground.” We did 
not say that the Begums were intitled to, but only that 
they were possessed of, certain sums of money, — and so on. 

My Lords, most assuredly it was tender ground. We- 
did say “ possessed ” and not “ intitled.” W e are as incapable 
of being taken in by these senseless distinctions, as we are in- 
capable of using them. Wo said possessed — not intitled. 
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1 Juyg 1794. Why? Because wc were not competent to judge upon 
their title; because your Lordships are not competent to 
judge upon their title ; because no part of this tribunal are 
competent to judge upon their title ; because you have not 
the parties before you ; because you have not the cause be- 
fore you, but are getting at it by oblique, improper and 
indecent, means. You are not a court of justice to try that 
question. The parties are at a distance from you. They 
arc neither represented by themselves nor any counsel, 
advocate or attorney. And I hope no House of Lords will 
ever judge upon the title of any human being — much less 
upon the title of the first woman in Asia — sequestered, shut 
up from you, at nine thousand miles distance. 

I believe, my Lords, that the [Emperor of Hindustan],* 
while Delhi stood and the fortune of that Priam remained, 
little thought that an English subject of Mr. Hastings’ de- 
scription should domineer over the AVazir of his empire, and 
give the law to the first persons in his dominions. He as 
little dreamed of it as any of your Lordships dream now 
that you shall have your property seized by a delegate from 
Lucknow, and [have it] tried by what tenure a peer or peeress 
of Great Britain hold, the one, his estate, and the other, her 
jointure, dower, or share of her goods, her paraphernalia, or 
anything else, — that they should try that at Lucknow. If 
any such thing should happen,— for we know not what may 
happen : we live in an age of strange revolutions, and I 
doubt if any more strange than this, — the Commons of 
Great Britain would shed their best blood that there should 
be no tribunal at Lucknow that should decide upon your 
titles, to justify a robber that has taken your goods. AVe 
should do the best we could, if such a strange circumstance 
came to pass. 

The Commons, who represent Lucknow, who lately took 
500,000/. of their money, who consider them as our own, 
will not suffer them first to be robbed, and then their titles 
to the goods that they possess by the laws of the country to 
be tried by a British tribunal. Whv did they not do it 
before Mr. Hastings? Does he march with judges, muftis, 
lawyers, and all that apparatus, to demand this claim of the 
Nawab ? No such thing ! He marches not with raaulavia, 
not with muftis, not with all the solemn apparatus of 
oriental justice. No : he goes with colonels, and captains 
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and majors. These arc his lawyers. And, when he gets 7 June tm. 
there, he demands — not their title, — “ produce me your 
titles no : — “ Give me your money” It is a shame— and 

I will venture to say these gentlemen upon recollection will 
be ashamed of it— to see the bar justify what the sword is 
ashamed of. I have, in reading this correspondence, found these 
groat muftis and lawyers, these great chief justices, attorney- 
generals and solicitor-generals, called colonels and captains, 
ashamed of these proceedings, endeavouring to mitigate 
them ; and yet we see British lawyers, in a British tribunal, 
supporting and justifying these acts, as if they had no title. 

The learned Counsel ask, whether these ladies possessed 
these treasures by jointure, dower, will, or settlement? I 
answer to them that they ought to be ashamed of this lan- 
guage. When you send your colonels, captains and majors, 
there, why did not they ask whether they held them by 
jointjire, dower, will, or settlement ? They have asked none 
of these questions. And now we arc come, at nine thou- 
sand miles distance, to overhaul their title, when you have 
neither of the parties before you, nor their wakil, attorney, 
solicitor, nor any human being, to help them in their discon- 
solate situation at all. Are you, at nine thousand miles 
distance, to be trying the titles of women buried in the 
depths of Asia, buried in the depth of the seraglios, con- 
cealed from human eye? Why, do they dream, do they 
imagine, in the most confused and melancholy imaginations, 
that you can be here trying such a question, and venturing 
to decide the law* upon it? Your Lordships will never do 
that. If you do, you are not fit to subsist as a tribunal for 
an hour ; and if we did not bring the cause before you as 
the heaviest aggravation, we should betray our trust as 
representatives of the Commons of Great Britain, — which I 
hope wc never shall. Wc have no authority but what we 
derive from the execution of their will. We will never 
give it up, that such a principle should be established in a 
court of justice, that one of our governors should seize 
upon the properties of the first women in Asia, and try their 
cause here after he has seized them, and call upon them to 
produce their titles, which they are not here to produce. 

Having made this protest in favour of law, of justice and 
good policy, permit me to take a shigle step more. 

I will now show your Lordships that it is very possible — probable 
nay, very probable and almost certain — that a great part Jg™? 
of whatever they might have been [possessed of] was a woaMi? mn 8 
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1 Jtryg i79i. saving of their own, ami independent of any grant from the 
husband or anybody else. It appears in the papers before 
you that these unfortunate ladies had about 70,000?. a year, 
landed property. It is in evidence before your Lordships — 
Mr. Bristow states — that their expenses were not above a lac 
and a half; that their income was about seven lacs ; that 
they possessed this for twenty years before the death of 
Suja-ud-Dowla, and after the death of Suja-ud-Dowla to the 
day of the robbery. 

Now, if your Lordships will begin to calculate in your own 
minds what the savings of an income of 70,000?. a year will 
be, when the party spends but about 15,000?. a year, you 
will see that, by a regular and strict economy, these people 
may have saved for a provision for their family a considerable 
property, independent of any other titles. There is a 
rational way of accounting why they should, by mere 
economy, have been extremely rich. 

It may be supposed likewise, that they had all those 
advantages which ladies of the first rank have in that coun- 
try — gifts at marriages, &c. Wc know that there are 
deeds of gift by husbands to their wives during their life- 
time ; and there arc many means by which women in Asia 
do possess very great property. The last is the circumstance 
of economy — in saving — which we have proved at your bar, 
might rationally account for the possession of very great 
wealth. But Mr, Hastings has taught to all the world the 
danger of much wealth, and the danger of economy, which is 
the parent of much wealth. lie lavs shown them that they 
arc only saving, not for their families, their helpless race, 
but for tyrants, rubbers and oppressors. I am ashamed to 
have said so much upon their titles : but I have shown your 
Lordships that Mr. Hastings had taken no opinion of lawyers 
of any name or any description ; that the Nawab, who was 
his poor instrument, had no such opinions; that they never 
asked them one word concerning their titles, or to produce 
any part of them, when he robbed them in this way. 
itefasaU* One observation more, and I have done with this. It is, 
to advance that the Nawab himself never has made such a claim. Even 
thetiS^ 0 Mr. Hastings, his despotic master, has never got him regn- 
suit*. l ar ly and systematically to make such a claim. The very 
reverse of it ! When urged to do these violent things by 
Mr. Middleton, you have seen his horror at all these acts. 
You have seen he reluctantly lends his name to it; and, 
when he does so, he is dragged like a victim to the stake. 
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Anil where do we find, in the beginning of this affair, that 7 June 1794. 
hi* enters such a claim? No; when dragged to do this 
wicked act, out of his lips drops something that was rather 
forced into his mouth, and he was forced to spit it out 
again; — something — that lie might have had some right to 
them. 

Then we conic to the other part; the manner in which 
they executed this choice act. They forced the Nawab, in a 
manner, himself to accompany their troops and their Resi- 
dent, Mr. Middleton, to attack the city, .to storm the fort in 
which these ladies lived — as all the great ladies of the East 
do live — to outrage their persons, to insult their character, 
to degrade their dignity, and to rob them of all they had. 

Now, to show who the Mnnny Begum was, who was one of °ms 
those persons that were robbed in that place of this large efiums ‘ 

treasure, I will refer your Lordships to page 427 of the 
printed Evidence, Major Brown's evidence ; — a man who was 
at Delhi, who was at the fountain head of all the nobility of 
India, and knew very well who they were — who this woman 
was, who was treated with such indignity by the prisoner. 

It is no uncommon thing, when one man robs another, to call 
him gorbclly, dog, and any vile name. It is the common 
practice of robbers to abuse those that they rob. Now I 
will show what this family was that was thus abused, from 
the evidence of Major Brown : — 

“ What was the opinion at Delhi respecting the rank, quality, and Evidence 
character of the princesses of (hide, or of either of them ?”—!** The 
elder Begum was looked upon as a woman of higli rank. She was, I 
believe, the daughter of Saadit AIL Khan, who was a person of high 
rank in the time of Muhommed Shah.” — ‘M )o you know whether any 
woman in all Indostan was considered of superior rank or birth ?** — “ I 
believe not, except those of the royal family. She was a near relation to 
Mirza Shuffoc Khan, who was a noble of nobles, the first person at that 
very day in lndostan.” 

Another question in the same examination from a 
Lord 

u Whether in that conversation with Mirza Shuffce Khan, of which 
you have given an account, he did, in sj leaking of what is now under- 
stood clearly to be a second attempt, express in any terms whatsoever any 
resentment of the former attempt ?” — ‘‘ He did not positively refer to ft 
former attempt, hut he spoke of the attempt that was then suspected in 
terms of resentment, and as a disgrace in which he participated, as being 
related by blood to the house of Builder Jung, who was the husband of 
the old Begum.** 

lie says afterwards, in his evidence, in page 429 or there- 
abouts, that he was the second man in the Mogul empire, 
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7 JuyE 179i - her father the first man in the Mogul empire. And the 
Mogul empire, when this woman was born into the world, 
was an empire of that dignity that kings were its subjects; 
and this very Mirza Shuffee Khan that we speak of, her 
near relation, was then a prince witli a million a year revenue 
— a [Mirza], that is to say, the first man as to his rank after 
the Mogul in the Mogul empire. 

My Lords, these were people that ought to have been 
treated with a little decorum. It may be supposed that 
their husbands, their fathers and their children, who con- 
sidered their high rank that they derived from them, and 
considered it as a part of their pride, were not surprised 
that they were left in possession of great revenues, and great 
landed estates, and great monied property, which belonged 
to the situation of women who stood so high that we have 
nothing in Great Britain to compare in rank to them. This 
lady was descended from the royal family, who at the time 
was subject to the great Mogul there, possessing revenues of 
millions themselves. 

sxry forUuT All the female parts of their families, whose alliances have 
potions 0 keen courted before, could not be set out in a manner 
of tiioprin- agreeable to the dignity of such persons but with gr^at 
tesMs, sums of money; and your Lordships, considering the multi- 
tude of children, and comparing sex and sex, will not believe 
that these women could be proffered in marriage, in a manner 
suitable to their dignity, but with immense sums. Accord- 
ingly, you do not hear of one of them that has since been 
given in marriage. Therefore you ought, when you pillage 
such a family, to consider all the consequences of it ; — how 
you degrade the rank, lower the estimation, and prevent the 
alliances to which so great a family is intitled. But this has 
nothing to do with the rebellion. If they had rebelled to 
cut their own son s throat, there is an end of the thing. 

No criminal Then what evidence have you of that ? I say that their 
brought defence aggravates infinitely their crime. Did they ever 
once 8tate t0 those unfortunate women that there was any 
such rebellion ? Did they ever charge them with it — desire 
an answer from them ? Did they ever set the charge down 
in writing, or make it verbally, that they had conspired to 
destroy that son whom Mr. Hastings had brought there to 
rob them? No: they never did. As they never made a 
civil demand, so they never made a criminal charge. Nobody 
ever heard of that. Nobody mentioned that to them or to 
any person belonging to them. 
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My Lords, I will go further Mr, Hastings states the way 7 Juirem*. 
in which they proceeded. 1 save your Lordships the trouble 
of [listening to] the manner in which they seized upon these 
people and dispersed their guard. It is supposed their 
having a guard is a proof of rebellion. Why, persons of 
tbeir dignity, who did not think themselves inferior to their 
son — and they were not inferior to him in any sense — and 
who thought themselves superior in a great sense, when they 
had the country of Fyzabad under their immediate govern- 
ment— they kept for their dignity and protection about 
4,000 or 5,000 troops. Mr. Middleton states that they found 
great difficulties in getting at their treasures ; that they 
stormed their forts successively, but found great reluctance 
in the people to get within the inner enclosures of the apart- 
ments of the women. He says they were at a loss : — “ But,” 
says lie, “ as we could do nothing else but threaten to break 
into the sanctuary of the first women in Asia, there was no 
way of doing it but by threatening to take up their eunuchs.” 

There were two eunuchs; Behar Ali Khan, and Jewar Ali ^jest 
Khan. The office is generally filled by a person who is a Khan w»a 
bought slave, and, from want of any connection in his own Khan! 1 
country, is supposed to guard both the honour of the women 
and the treasures with more fidelity than any other. We 
know it is the ease in Constantinople and many other places 
that these persons are in the highest trust, and of great rank 
and dignity. They have a dignity and a rank consequently, 
to enable them to fulfil these great trusts; and Jewar and 
Behar Ali Khan were persons of as high rank and estimation 
as any people in the country, and were so considered. How- 
ever, they got these people into their hands. 

“The eunuchs,” says Mr. Hastings, “ were seized not for the purpose pretext for 
of extorting money, as assumed in the Charge, but as agents and prin- their arrest, 
cipal instruments of exciting the insurrection before alluded to, &c.” 

Mr. Hastings declares that they were not seized for the 

n ose of extorting money; that they were seized in order 
e punished for their crimes, and,* eo nomine , for this 
crime of rebellion. Now this crime of rebellion could not 
have been done immediately by women themselves: no 
woman can come forward and head her own troops. Since 
the time of Zcnobia, in another part of the East, you never 
heard that any woman did so. We know that, in Persia, no 
person can behold the face of a woman of the smallest rank 
or condition ; no person can speak to them but through a 
curtain. Therefore they could not go out themselves and 
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• be jiclive in a rebellion. Rut I own it would be some sort 
of presumption, if Jewar All Khan and Rebar Alilvlian had 
headed troops and been concerned in a rebellion. And they 
have taken abundance of pains to show that such persons do 
sometimes head armies and command legions in the East ; 
which we know they do; and, if they had behaved in this 
way — headed armies and commanded legions — it would have 
been a fair presumption that their mistresses were concerned 
in it. “ Therefore,” says Mr. Hastings , f< we do not arrest 
them for the purpose of extorting money, but as a punish- 
ment for their crimes.” Ry Mr, Middleton’s account, you 
will sec the utter falsity of that. God knows what he 
has said that is true. The curious thing would be, not to 
detect him in a falsity, but in a truth. The fact is, that you 
will see the utter falsity of this wicked allegation. 

Here is a letter from Mr. Middleton to Sir Elijah Impey ; 
dated Fyzabad, the 25 th of January, 1782 : — 

“ Dear Sir Elijah Impey, — I have the satisfaction to inform you that 
we have, at length, so far obtained the great object of our expedition to 
this place as to commence on the receipt of money, of which in the 
course of this day we have got about six lacks. I know not yet what 
amount we shall actually realise, but I think I may safely venture to 
pronounce it will be equal to the liquidation of the Company's balance. 
It has been at once the most important and the most effectual point of 
duty which has ever occurred in my office ; and the anxiety, the hopes 
and fears, which have alternately agitated my mind cannot he described 
or conceived, hut by those who have been witness to what has passed in 
the course of this long contest. The [Nawab’s] ministers have supported 
me nobly, and deserve much commendation. Without the shrewd dis- 
cernment and knowledge of the finesse and tricks of the country which 
Ilyder Beg Khan possesses, I believe we should have succeeded but 
indifferently ; for I soon found that no real advantage was to be obtained 
by proceeding at once to violent extremities with the Begum, and that 
she was only to be attacked through the medium of her confidential 
servants, who it required considerable address to get hold of. However 
we at last effected it ; and by using some few severities with them, we at 
length came to the secret hoards of this old lady. I will write you more 
particulars hereafter. 

“ I am sorry to inform you my little boy still continues in a precarious 
way, though somewhat better than when 1 had last the honour to address 
you. My respects to Lady Impey. And believe me, with great regard, 
my dear Sir Elijah, your faithful, obliged and most affectionate, humble 
servant, Nathaniel Middleton.” 

My Lords, we produce this letter to your Lordships 
because, as a letter written with “ My dear Sir," and with a 
great deal of family matters, it is more like to discover the 
real truth, the true genus of a proceeding, than all the formal 
and official stuff that ever was produced. You sec the ten- 
derness of affection in which they proceed. You sec it is 
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his “dear Sir Elijah that he does not tell the dear gfcT Jtnaim. 
Elijah, the Chief Justice of India, the pillar of the law, the 
great conservator of personal liberty and private property — 
he does not tell him that he has had the pleasure of convict- 
ing these eunuchs of any crime. He does not tell him he 
has had the pleasure of informing him of what matter he has 
got to ground a determination at law. He does not tell him 
that he has got the least proof of the want of title in those 
ladies. “ No,” says the dear creature. — You cannot help 
observing the soft language they use. You would imagine 
they were making love. You would imagine it a tender 
scene between Mr. Middleton and Sir Elijah Impey. You 
would imagine you heard the voice of the turtle in the land. 

You hear the soft cooing, the gentle addresses ; — “ O 1 my 
hopes to-day, my fears to-morrow all the language of 
friendship, almost heightened into love, of these two people. 

And it comes at last to — 

“I have got to the secret hoards of these ladies. — Let us rejoice, my dear 
Sir Elijah : this is a day of rejoicing, a day of triumph and of comfort; 
far, by seizing upon her eunuchs, which we found a great deal of difficulty 
in doing, [we have obtained this triumph.]”* 

You would imagine he had been breaking through the 
guards that we see lovers breaking through, when they want 
to get at ladies. All the guards of the seraglio — he breaks 
through all the guards, till he gets in at last to the hidden 
hoards of these old ladies. Never did a young lady excite 
such rapture. I defy all the charms this country can furnish 
to excite all those raptures which these two old women did 
— or rather which their hoards did — excite in the minds of 
Sir Elijah Impey and Mr. Middleton. “ We have got to 
the secret hoards of this old lady ! ” And I verily believe 
there never was in the world a passion less dissembled. 

There nature speaks. There is truth ; there is reason. 

The rest may be dissembled, but nobody doubted the joy of 
Mr. Hastings, Sir Elijah Impey and Mr. Middleton, at 
getting at the secret hoards of the old ladies. 

“By a few severities 1 — One would have thought you 
would have heard something of their crimes — something of 
their rebellion. No ; you find the real criminal, the real 
object, was the secret hoards of the old ladies! We will 
show you how they proceeded afterwards. They proceeded 
by a tew severities, gentle and tender, so well suited to the 
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rest of the letter that you would imagine it somewhat like 

the or something of the kind ; — “ by a few 

severities upon them we have got at the secret hoards of 
these old ladies.” First, they take an engagement from 
these unfortunate people at a definite sum, whether they had 
it or not, whether they could procure it or not. The Bow 
Begum has told us, as your Lordships have it in evidence, 
that they demanded from her a million of money : that she, 
of course, denied that she had any such sums. But Mr. Mid- 
dleton forced these unfortunate ministers or treasurers, by 
some few severities, to give their bond for 600,000/., whether 
they could get it or not. 

They got at the secret hoard. They took themselves and 
received, in weight and tale, all the money that was in that 
place. Whether there was any more they never have dis- 
covered, with all their search, from that day to this. There- 
fore we fairly presume that they discovered all that they had 
to discover, with regard to money. You would imagine that, 
when these people gave all that was in their power, when 
they gave a bond for what they had not — for they were the 
treasurers of the money of other people — they would not 
have been severe to exact it. What do they do when they 
get it ? They go to their own assay table, by which they 
measured the exchange of the coins in currency in Oude as 
compared with those at Calcutta. They go to these secret 
hoards. They judge upon the money. They examine it, as 
if they were receiving a debt ; and they judge what this 
money would and ought to produce ; not considering it as 
coming from people who gave all they had to give, but what 
it would produce at the mint at Calcutta, according to a 
custom that they had of their own, made for the profit of the 
Kesidents. And Mr. Hastings charges it upon Mr. Bristow 
as a crime that they had made that profit ! Now this money 
was taken to that assay table, which they had invented for 
their own profit, to make a difference of advantage to them- 
selves in transmitting money from Lucknow to Benares, and 
they made them pay a rupee and a half batta, or exchange 
of money, upon each gold mohur; by which and other 
charges they ran them 60,000/. more in debt. My Lords, 
they forced them to give a bond for that 60,000/. ; and then 
you will see in what manner debts so contracted, so made 
with such persons engaging not for themselves ; for they had 
nothing ; all their property was, at least apparently, their 
mistresses, — you will sec how they were exacted. We shall 
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therefore beg leave to read to you their own account of their 
own proceedings; and then your Lordships will see whether 
they were proceeding against rebels as rebels, or against 
wealthy people as wealthy people ; punishing them, under 
pretence of crimes* for their own profit. 

Letter from Mr. Middleton to Mr. Hastings; page 825 ; 
after two other paragraphs : — 

“ It remained only to get possession of her wealth ; and to effect this 
it was then, and is still, my firm and unalterable opinion that it was indis- 
pensably necessary to employ temporizing expedients, and to work upon 
the hopes and fears of the Begum herself, and more especially upon 
those of her principal agents, through whose means alone there appeared 
any probable chance of our getting access to the hidden treasures of the 
late Vizier. And when I acquaint you that by far the greatest part of 
the treasure which has been delivered to the Nabob was taken from the 
most secret recesses in the house of the two eunuchs, whence of course 
it could not have been extracted without the adoption of those means 
which could induce the discovery, I shall hope for your approbation of 
what I did. I must also observe, that no further rigour than that which 
I exerted could have been used against females in this country, to whom 
there can be no access. The Nabob and Solar Jung were the only two 
that could enter the zenana ; the first was a son who was to address a 
parent, and of course could use no language or action but that of 
reiterated solicitation ; and the other was in all appearance a traitor to 
our cause. When force could be employed it was not spared. The 
troops of the Begum were driven away and dispersed, their guns taken, 
her fort and the outward walls of her house seized and occupied by our 
troops at the Nabob’s requisition, and her chief agents imprisoned and 
put in irons. No further step was left. And in this situation they still 
remain and are to continue (excepting only a- remission of the irons), 
until the final liquidation of the payment ; and if then you deem it 
proper, no possible means of offence being left in her hands or those of 
her agents, all her lands and property having been taken, 1 mean with 
your sanction to restore her house and servants to her, and hope to be 
favoured with your early reply, as I expect that, a few days will complete 
the final surrender of ail that is further expected from the Begum.” 

There are some things I shall remark to your Lord- 
ships. There were a few preliminary severities which Mr. 
Middleton used to get at their money. He did get at the 
money, amounting to about between 500,000/. and 600,000/. 
He got a bond for the payment of all the additional money, 
that they thought proper to fix at about 60,000/. ; and then, 
in order to extort that other forced bond, and to make up 
their aggravated charges of usury and oppression, upon 
the first act of wrong and violence, they put these people 
into prison, without food and water, and put them into 
irons. This was the second imprisonment ; and what followed 
the few severities your Lordships will remark. There came 
more severities. They continued to persecute, to oppress, 
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7 3vms i7»4. to work upon these men by every motive of torture and of 
fear of torture, till at last, having found that all their pro- 
thTIwms cee dings were totally ineffectual, they desire the women to 
to surrender surrender their house. The women offer to go from house 
t cir ouse. ^ house wliile they search. That offer appears to be pretty 
fair ; though it is in evidence before you that to remove a 
woman from her own house to another house, without her 
consent, is an outrage of the first form, and for which many 
women have threatened to, and have actually, put themselves 
to death. Mr, Hastings, in the case of Munny Begum, 
considered such a proposition as the last degree of outrage 
that could be offered. These women offered to go from 
house to house and let them search. " No/' say they, ‘‘it 
may be bricked up, in so large a house, that we cannot find 
it.” This is the proceeding with regard to the manner 
of the first treatment of these unfortunate women. I 
will read to your Lordships a letter of Mr. Middleton to 
Captain Leonard Jaques, commanding at Fyzabad ; 18th 
March, 1782: — 

Further <f Sir, — I have received your letter of the 13th instant. The two 
ordem/bv prisoners, Behar and Jewar Ali Khan, having violated their written 
Mr. Middle- 3olemn engagement with me for the payment of the balance due to the 
ton - honourable Company, on the Nabob’s assignments, accepted by them, 

and declining giving me any satisfactory assurance on that head, I am 
under the disagreeable necessity of recurring to severities to enforce the 
said payment. This is, therefore, to desire that you immediately cause 
them to he put in irons and kept so, until I shall arrive at Fyzabad to 
take further measures as may be necessary/’ 

Remon- There is the answer of Captain Jaques to Mr. Middleton ; 
Captahi April 23d 1782 ; in the same page: — 

Jaques. 

“ Sir, — Allow me the honour of informing you that the place the 
prisoners Behar Ali Khan and Jewar Ali Khan are confined in is 
become very unhealthy, by the number obliged to he on duty in so 
confined a place, at this hot season of the year, and so situated, that no 
reduction can with propriety be made from their guard, it being at such 
a distance from the battalion.” 

You see what a condition they were in at that period. 
You see they were put in irons, in a place highly unhealthy, 
from the circumstances and from the irons. You will judge 
of that step of severity, which is what I call the aggravated 
severity ; the first being what he calls “ some few severities/' 
The first severities yielded 600,000£. These severities were 
to get 60,000/., the further security, as they say, for good 
and valid considerations. 

Here is a letter from Captain Jaques to Mr. Middleton; 
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page 857 of the printed Minutes; dated Palace, Fyzabad, 7 June w*. 
May 18th, 1782 : — — 

w Sir, — The prisoners Behar and Jewar Ali Khan, who seem to he very 
sickly, have requested their irons might be taken off for a few days, that 
they might take medicine, and walk about the garden of the place where 
they are confined, to assist the medicine in its operation. Now, as I am 
sure they would be as secure without their irons as with them, I think it 
iny duty to inform you of this request, and desire to know your pleasure 
concerning it. 

“(Signed) Leonard J agues.” 

Mr, Middleton's answer to Captain Jaques is on the Rejoinder of 
22*1 of May, 1782:— t “ ddIe - 

“ I am sorry it is not in my power to comply with your proposal of 
easing the prisoners for a few days of their fetters. Much as my huma- 
nity may be touched by their sufferings, I should think it inexpedient to 
afford them any alleviation while they persist in a breach of their con- 
tract with me - and indeed no indulgence could be shown them without 
the authority of the Nabob, who, instead of consenting to moderate the 
rigours of their situation, would he most willing to multiply them. 

“(Signed)* Nathaniel Middleton.” 


Letter from Major Gilpin to Mr. Middleton ; June the statement 
5th 1782 ; page 871 • — Gilpin. 

“ Sir, — Agreeable to your instructions I went to the prisoners, Behar 
and Jewar Ali Khan, accompanied by lloolas Roi, who read the papers 
respecting the balance now due, &t\, &c. 

" In general terms, they expressed concern at not being able to dis- 
charge the same without the assistance of the Begum, and requested 
indulgence to send a message to her on that subject, and in the evening 
they would give an answer. 

“ I went at the time appointed for the answer, but did not receive a 
satisfactory one. In consequence of which I desired them to be ready at 
the shortest notice to proceed to Lucknow, and explained tp them 
every particular contained in your letter of the first instant respecting 
them. 

“ Yesterday morning I sent for Lataffit Ali Khan, and desired him to 
go to the Bow Begum and deliver the substance of my instructions to 
her; which he did, and returned with the enclosed letter from her. 

From some circumstances which I have heard to-day, I am hopeful the 
prisoners will soon think seriously of their removal, and pay the balance 
rather than submit themselves to an inconvenient journey to Lucknow.” 


To Major Gilpin, commanding at Fyzabad, from Mr. Mid- uetw-Ai of 
dleton ; page 872 t “n “ 

“ Sir, — I have been favoured with your letter of the fifth instant, withthl 0 
informing me of the steps you had taken in consequence of my instruc- Begum, 
tions of the first, and covering a letter from the Bow Begum, which is 
so unsatisfactory that I cannot think of returning an answer to it. Indeed, 
as all correspondence between the Begum and me has long been stopped, 

I beg you will be pleased to inform her that I by no means wish to 
resume it, or to maintain any friendly intercourse with her, until she has 
made good my claim upon her for the balance due. 
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7 June 1794. “ 1 have now, in conformity to my former instructions, to desire that 

— the two prisoners, Behar and Jewar Ali Khan, may be immediately sent 
under a sufficient guard to Lucknow ; unless, upon your imparting to 
them this intimation, either they or the Begums should actually pay the 
balance, or give you such assurances of security for the assets to be 
immediately forthcoming as you think can be relied upon ; in which case 
you will of course suspend the execution of this order.” 

Letters of Mr. Richard Johnson to Major Gilpin: Lucknow, 24th 

Mr. Johnson T , non git/* 

insisting on June 1782; page 876 : — 

the dis- 

to in “ — I have received the honour of your letter of the 20th. Tlie 

balance. 0 prisoners arrived here this morning. Lieutenant Crow has delivered 
them over to Captain Waugh, and returns to you in a day or two. I 
think their hint to you a very good one, and worth improving upon. 
Was the Bow Begum to think that she must go to Allahabad, or any 
other place, while her palace is searched for the hidden treasure of the 
late Vizier, it might go further than any other step that can be imme- 
diately taken towards procuring payment of the balance outstanding. 

“ The prisoners are to be threatened with severities to-morrow, to 
make them discover where the balance may be procurable ; the fear of 
which may possibly have a good effect, and the apprehensions of the 
Begum lest they should discover the hidden treasure may induce her to 
make jmu tenders of payment, which you may give any reasonable en- 
couragement to promote that may occur to you. 

“ The jaghire cannot he released to her on any other terms, nor even 
to the Nabob, until the five lacks for which it was granted bp paid up. And 
the prisoners must also he detained until tlie full fifty lacks he liquidated. 
Consequently nothing but the fear of an increase of demand, upon breach 
of the first engagement on her part, will induce her to prompt payment.” 

Letter from Mr. Richard Johnson to the commanding officer 
of the guard; Lucknow, 23d July, 1782; page 878 : — 

u Sir,— Some violent demands having been made for the release of the 
prisoners, it is necessary that every possible precaution be taken for their 
security. You will, therefore, he pleased to be very strict in guarding 
them ; and I herewith send another pair of fetters to be added to those 
now upon the prisoners.” 

Eepiy of Mr. Letter from Robert Steere Allen to Richard Johnson, Esq., 
Ailen * acting Resident ; Lucknow, 23d July, 1782 ; page 879 : — 

“ Sir, — I have received your instructions and ordered the fetters to he 
added, hut they are by much too small for their feet. The utmost regard 
shall be paid to the security of the prisoners. 1 have sent back the 
fetters that you may have them altered if you think proper,” 

Letter of Letter from Mr. Johnson to the officer commanding the 
■wthoSlng 11 guard ; Lucknow, 28th June, 1782; page 878: — 

the inflict ion 

of corporal ** Sir, — The Nabob having determined to inflict corporal punishment 
onttio nt upon the prisoners under your guard, this is to desire that his officers, 
eunuchs. when they shall come, may have free access to the prisoners, and he 
permitted to do with them as they shall see proper; only taking care 
that they leave them always under your charge.” 
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I will now trouble your Lordships with the following ? J unbi7m. 
passages from Mr/Holt's evidence; page 395 l — — Evidence of 

“ Did you ever see tlie two ministers of the Begums ? ” — “ I saw them 
brought into Lucknow.” “ In what situation were they when you saw 
them brought into Lucknow ?” — “ They were brought in their palanquins, 
attended by a guard of sepoys.” “Under whose command were the 
sepoys? ” — “ That they were brought in by? ” “ Yes.” — “ I do not re- 

collect.” “Were those sepoys that brought in the prisoners part of the 
Nabob’s army, or were they any British troops ? ” — “ To the best of my 
recollection they were detached from a regiment then stationed at 
Fyzabad.” “In whose service was that regiment?” — “In the Com- 
pany’s.” 

In the same page : — 

“ Were they imprisoned in any house near that in which you resided ? ” 

— “ They were imprisoned immediately under the window of the house 
in which I resided — close to it.” “ Did you, or did you not, ever see any 
preparation made for corporal punishment?” — “I saw something of a 
scaffolding.” For what purpose?” — “ I heard it was for the purpose of 
tying them up.” “ Whose prisoners did you consider these men to he ? ” 

— “I considered them as prisoners of the Resident. They were close to 
his house, and under an European officer.” 

Your Lordships see now the whole process, except one 
dreadful part of it, which was the threatening to send them 
to the castle at Chunar. After all these cruelties, after all 
these menaces of further cruelties, after erecting a scaffold 
for actually exercising the last degree of criminal punishment, 
namely, by whipping these miserable persons in public — or 
one of them — you see everything done but the execution. 

There is a decorum in the stage that has murders, executions, 
whippings and cruelties, performed behind the scenes. In 
the evidence before your Lordships, our inability has secured 
that part of the decorum : but your Lordships know all the 
rest. I know, as well as a man can know a thing, from 
a document which I cannot produce in evidence here — but 
I have it in the handwriting of the Resident, Mr. Bristow — 
that Behar Ali Khan was actually scourged in that manner Public 
that we speak of. That your Lordships must necessarily onffi 1 ? 
believe. If you saw the scaffold erecting for the purpose, Ali Khan * 
would you believe that the scourging did not follow ? We 
thought to get it from Mr. Middleton. I had it in writing 
in the man's hand, I asked him the question. He refused 
to answer it, because he thought it might criminate himself, 
and criminate us all. It docs so ! 

This is done in the name of the Nnwab. If the Nawab is 
the person claiming his fathers effects, if the Nawab is the 
person vindicating a rebellion against himself upon his 
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took a single step in this matter ? Why do we see nothing 
but his abused name in it V We see no order under his own 
Beal per- hand in it. We see all the orders by cool Mr. Middleton, by 
the^troci^ the outrageous Mr. Johnson, by ail that gang of persons 
tlcs * that the prisoner has used, to disgrace the British name. 

Who are the officers that stormed their fort ? Who put 
on the irons ? Who sent them ? Who multiplied them ? 
They are all English. Where is the Nawab, whose name is 
used ? There is not an appearance of a minister of his 
in the whole transaction ; but all English. And we, as 
Englishmen, call for punishment upon those who have thus 
degraded and dishonoured the English name. We do not 
use torture or cruelties even for the greatest crimes, but 
have banished them from our courts of justice. We never 
suffer them in any case. Yet those men, in order to get 
men to break their most sacred trust, inflict tortures upon 
them ; and they are tossed from pillar to post, from dungeon 
to dungeon, from one place of punishment to another, and 
punished in this manner, — all for an extorted bond ; for they 
could owe no money : they did owe none. But to get this 
miserable balance, after having received from these ladies 
500 , 000 /. in money, and 70 , 000 /. a year in land, after 
having got this enormous plunder, not satisfied till they 
secured the last farthing they could get, they put usury 
and extortion upon tyranny and oppression, to aggravate it; 
and then scourged and tormented them ; drove them from 
Throat to post to post ; and then threatened to send these miserable 
lunuch^in 16 prisoners to Chunar. That succeeded at last. 

Chunar ° f They who had resisted irons, who had been, as the 
Begums say, refused food and water, stowed in an unwhole- 
some, stinking, pestilential, prison — they withstood every- 
thing, till the fort of Chunar was mentioned to them ; and 
then they failed. But why the fort of Chunar ? If it was 
the Nawab's rights, if it was the Nawabs vindication, why 
carried to Chunar ? It is not in his dominions. Chunar is 
a British fort. To name a British fort, in these circum- 
stances, is to name everything that is most horrible in 
tyranny. It appeared so to them to be : and therefore you 
see before you every part of these cruelties, unknown, I 
will venture to say, in the history of India, exercised upon 
persons of the first rank — in such rank as we have nothing 
parallel to. The women could not be brought forward and 
scourged ; but their ministers were brought forward and 
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scourged, till they gave all their clothes, all the ornaments 7 June i704* 
of their persons, all their jewels, all the memorials of lius- 
bands, fathers, all the ornaments of dignity; [all] were 
delivered, and valued by merchants at 40,000/. ; and there 
was 5,000/. in’money or thereabouts ; so that there remained 
in reality but a mere nothing. There remained in reality 
nothing worth mentioning, even in the calculations of extor- 
tion and usury. There remained about 5,000/., or some 
such thing. 

Then what became of all this money? Why, when y ou Aliened j«y- 
examine these witnesses here, they tell you it was paid moneyto 
to Ilyder Beg Khan. They themselves did receive the £fian! Bes 
money in tale, at their own assay table. Yet, when the 
goods are brought to sale, they shrink from the thing, and 
say, it w r as Hyder Beg Ivhan had the things and sold them. 

Where is Ilyder Beg Khan’s receipt? No; the Begums 
say — and the thing speaks for itself — they say, the gold and 
jewels coming from them lost their value ; that part of the 
goods were spoilt, being kept long unsold in damp and bad 
warehouses. The rest of the goods w T ere sold, as thieves sell 
their spoil. They were themselves the actors in it, but 
when they are called to account, then they substitute 
Hyder Beg Khan, a man that is gone and dead, in their 
place ; and you hear nothing more of them. This would 
have been,* one should think, enough. 

Now there opens another scene. They kept them not- 
withstanding, for this odd 5,000/., confined for a twelve- Wnt of the 
month; — not as this prisoner before your Lordships, who e,muchs * 
thinks to thrust his sore leg into your face every day. But 
these persons, who were thus cruelly put into prison, arc the 
persons that I feel for. It is their dungeon: it is their 
imrevenged w r rongs for so long a time [that move me].* 

These innocent, miserable, unhappy, men, w r ho w r ere guilty 
of no offence but fidelity to their mistresses, the first women 
in Asia, and in order to vex and torture whom, in their per- 
sons, [these cruelties were exercised], — these are the persons 
for whom I feel ; and not for the miserable sore leg, or 
whining cant, of this prisoner before you, and wlio has been 
the author of all these wrongs ; to whom if you transfer any 
of the compassion you owe to these women, you do wrong, 
and violate compassion. Think of these irons ! Has [not] 
this criminal, who put on these irons, been without one iron? 
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i jgjB mi Has he been threatened with torture? locked up without 
food and water ? Have they aggravated his sufferings, as 
the sufferings of these poor men were aggravated? What 
punishment has been given? and what sufficiently due to 
such crimes can be given ? 

of U Sr!Ma? When Mr. Bristow went up, he wrote to Mr. Hastings 
tow's report, and informed him that severities could do no more; that 
imprisonments, menaces, could get no more money. I 
believe not ; for I doubt much whether any more was to be 
got. But, whether there was or no, the act of extortion, 
fortified by the act of tyranny of every name and species, 
failed ; and therefore Mr. Bristow lets them out, without any 
warrant from Mr. Hastings. Accordingly, Mr. Hastings, 
after having received this letter from Mr. Bristow,— in 
which he gives Mr. Hastings a credit he never wished to 
receive for his humanity in having released them; which he 
did without name or authority, and for which this Resident, 
Mr. Bristow, I suppose, was afterwards obliquely punished, — 
gets that very Council to order these very severities to be 
continued, till the last farthing was paid ; suppressing that 
letter of Mr. Bristow, by which he declares that severities 
could do nothing more in exacting further payments. 

The Governor General lays before the Board the following letters 
from Mr. Bristow to him, dated the 12th of December ; and en- 
closures, 30th December, 4th and 31st of March, and 8th of April; 
[page 901] : — 

“ The battalion at Fyzabad is recalled, and my letter to the Board of 
the 1st instant has explained my conduct to the Begum. The letter 1 
addressed her, a translation of which I beg leave to enclose (No. 2), was 
with a view of convincing her that yon readily assented to her being 
freed from the restraints which had been imposed upon her, and that 
your acquiescence in her sufferings was a measure of necessity to which 
you were forced by her extraordinary conduct. I wished to make it 
appear this was a matter on which you directed me to consult the Vizier's 
pleasure, that it might be known you were the spring from whence she 
was restored to her dignity and consequence.” 

The date of this consultation is the 12th of May, 1783. 

Order to Mr. w At a consultation at Fort William, 3d of March, 1/83: — Agreed 
Smtinu^the the following letter be written to Mr. Bristow 
severities. “ ^ ^ ^l r * John Bristow. Sir, — having received and taken into consi- 
deration the following letters from you, we shall now transmit you our 
sentiments and orders upon them : viz. ; 23d November, 1st December, 
11th ditto, 19th ditto, two letters, 20th ditto, 30th ditto, 2d January, 
13th ditto, 24th ditto, 29th ditto, 30th ditto. We desire you will inform 
us if any and what means have been taken for recovering the balance 
due from the Begum at Fyzabad ; and, if necessary, that you re- 
commend it to the Vizier to enforce the most effectual means for that 
purpose.” 
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' My Lords, you see the fraud he has put upon the Council, 7 Jwraw. 
He has suppressed these letters ; and then he has been an 
instigator to them, while he had these letters in his hand, 
knowing that he could get nothing more by severities — he 
makes that blind and ignorant Council the cat’s paw to 
demand, and he calls upon the Wazir to continue, these 
very severities and cruelties, or to renew them over these 
people. Here you see his insatiable cruelty ; — that he never 
relaxes ; that he never remits. Finding that the resources 
of tyranny were completely gone and exhausted, he is still 
willing to use them ; and, for that purpose, he makes a fraudu- 
lent concealment of the utter inefficacy that had been found 
in any means that could be used. 

But you will ask, what could make him persevere in this Malicious 
cruel manner, after all the objects of his avarice had been puteciYo m " 
more than satiated ? You will find it is this : — he had some ings. Ha8t ~ 
quarrel with these women. IJe thinks they had done him 
some personal injury or other, which he does not inform you 
of. But, as you find, in the case of Clicyt Sing, that he con- 
sidered his visit to General Clavering as some horrid outrage 
to him, which lie never forgave, and [revenged]* to the ruin 
of that miserable person ; so you find he has declared here, 
in page 367 of your Minutes, [the same malicious disposition 
towards the Begums, arising from some similar cause].* 

After charging the Begums as he thinks fit, he says : — 

“ I am sorry that I must in truth add, that a- part of the resentment 
of the Begums was, as I had but too much reason to suspect, directed to 
myself personally. The incidents which gave rise to it are too light to His alleged 
be mixed with the professed subject and occasion of this detail; and, as 
they want the authenticity of recorded evidence, I could lay no claim to ie eRums ' 
credit in my relation of thorn. At some period I may be induced to offer 
them to the world, my ultimate and unerring judges both of that and of 
every other trait in my political character.” 

My Lords, you have an anecdote here handed to you 
which is the key of a great part of this transaction. He 
conceived some deep and desperate revenge for some injury 
or affront, of some kind or other, that lie thought he had 
received from these people. He accuses them of a per- 
sonal quarrel with himself; and yet has not the honour 
or honesty to tell you what it was. In considering what 
that was, that could induce them to such a personal re- 
sentment to him as to ruin themselves and their country 
upon this supposed rebellion, you have it here. He says, 
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r JuKBim, some time or other he will tell it to the world Why 
has he not told his Counsel, and authorised them to tell the 
story of what he considers as a personal resentment to him- 
self? He brings it as a make-weight. He winds it up at 
last, that he had too much reason to suspect he himself was 
one of the objects of this rebellion. If that is true, consider 
what is doing now. You do not know what the cause was: 
but, supposing that a rebellion, which had shaken the British 
power to the foundation, had had its rise in some wicked act 
of this man, who had offended these women and made them, as 
he says, his mortal enemies, [you will see that] you never can 
go so deep with this prisoner, that you do not find in every 
criminal act of his some other criminal act. In the lowest deep 
there is a lower deep. In every act of his cruelty, there is some 
hidden, dark, motive that he just gives you a hint of, but does 
not let you into the light of. [He does not disclose] the 
rise of the history [of these unfortunate women. But, cruelly 
as they have suffered, dreadfully as they have been robbed, 
insulted as they have been in every mode of insult that could 
be given to such women, [all this must have been highly 
aggravated by coining from]* such a man as Mr. Middleton. 

conduct of Y° u ^ iavc h ear( l the audacious and insulting language he has 

Mr. Middle- held to them, his declining to correspond with them, and the 
mode of his doing it. There are, my Lords, things that 
embitter the bitterness of oppression itself. There is a sty hi 
of contumely, coming from persons who the other day would 
have licked the dust under the feet of the lowest servants of 
these ladies, that must, when you see them elevated to that 
degree of power, have embittered their wrongs and poisoned 
the very cup of malice itself. These are the circumstances 
and the state of these women. 

0 ! but they deserved it. They were concerned in the 
wicked, outrageous, rebellion for the extirpation of the 
British name; — first, for the means of expelling their own 
son ; and [secondly,] to expel and exterminate the English 
nation out of India. Good God Almighty! my Lords, do 
you hear this? Do you understand that the English nation 
had made themselves so odious, so particularly hateful, even 
to women the most secluded from the world, that there is no 
crime, no mischief, no family destruction, through which 
they would not wade for our extirpation ? Is this a pleasant 
thing? Rebellion is, in all parts of the world, undoubtedly, 
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considered as a great misfortune. In some countries it must 7 
be considered as a presumption of some fault in govern- 
ment. Nowhere is it boasted of and held up as a means of 
justifying a vast number of evil acts, but in ours. 

We have proved to you that a rebellion did exist in these chapter 
provinces ; that a rebellion did exist in Baraitch and Goruck- of a™ re-* 
pore. It was a universal insurrection of the people ; an belhon * 
insurrection for the very extermination of the English, for 
the extermination of Colonel 1 1 an nay, for the extermination 
of Captain Gordon, for the extermination of Captain Wil- 
liams, and of all the other captains and colonels exercising 
the office of firmer -general and sub-farmcr-general in the 
manner that we have described. We know that there did 
exist in that country such a rebellion ; rebellion, my Lords, 
against whom ? — against these mild and gracious sovereigns, 

Colonel Hannay, Captain Gordon, Captain Williams ! — an 
unnatural and abominable rebellion against them. For will 
anyone pretend to say that the Nawab himself was ever 
attacked by any of these rebels? No! The attacks were 
levelled against the English. Why? Is it because the 
English were sovereigns of the country, and persons against 
whom a rebellion could be properly and truly used ? No 
such thing. The people rose in favour of their sovereign, 
against a rebellion against him — headed by Mr. Middleton, 
who you see usurped his authority — headed by Colonel 
Hannay — headed by Captain Gordon— headed by all those 
abominable persons exercising office under the NawaVs 
name, destructive to himself and his subjects. Against them 
there was a rebellion. Was it so unnatural a rebellion? — a 
rebellion against the usurped authority, which was an insur- 
rection, if you may call it, in favour of the prince, his chil- 
dren and property in the country, and against a set of vile 
usurpers ? 

My Lords, I shall very soon close this part ; because, indeed, 
it is a thing which I wish to leave with strong impression 
upon your Lordships’ memories ; and nothing can aggra- 
vate it. Before I enter into one word upon dissipating, as I 
hope I shall do, and following up all the miserable stuff, they 
have given by way of defence, I shall only say that that 
miserable defence is ft heavy aggravation of the crime ; but 
before I enter upon the principle and the means of the 
defence, which I hope will not take a great deal of time, I 
shall just leave it upon your Lordships with this impression : 

— what was the reason of it? Was it the Nawab s busi- 
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7 Jura mi ness, if the English only were concerned in it ? How comes 
it that he did not resent it ? No ; it was the English ; and 
consequently the insurrection, whatever it was, was an insur- 
o? the Gnce rec ^ on against the English. We shall prove, beyond a 
Begums. doubt,' that the Begums had nothing to do with it. But 
there was a rebellion ; a rebellion not against the Nawab, 
but in favour of the lawful prince of the country, against 
the usurpers of his authority and the destroyers of the 
country. There is but one thing, before I enter into any 
detail, that I wish your Lordships to consider before you go. 
Here Mr. Hastings is under this very dreadful situation : — 
he has charged with a rebellion these women. He has 
charged them with a w ar against their son, for the purpose of 
exterminating the English. Look at the thing ; consider 
all the circumstances of it ; and ask yourselves whether this 
is not a charge, not only so grossly improbable, but so per- 
fectly impossible, that there is no evidence which can make 
it even plausible ? 

the l evidcncc ot ^ er hand, m y Lords, consider what the evidence 

brought is; and then you will ask, whether such evidence could 
them. st make the most probable cause in the least degree more pro- 
bable ? My Lords, the evidence is neither more nor less 
than almost all the people who have had a share in exciting 
that rebellion, who have been the authors of usurpation, 
whom Mr. Hastings has described in that manner, and who, 
to justify themselves in the cruel acts that have raised this 
rebellion, have thrown it upon these unhappy women. 

But where is the Nawab, against whom is the rebellion? 
Was it ever insinuated to him that his mother had made this 
rebellion against him? Where did he charge it? — where 
did he hear it charged? — to whom? — when? Was the 
proof shown to him upon any occasion — to him who must be 
the most anxious to suppress and prevent it, as it was against 
himself? Not one word of that rebellion has ever come 
out of his mouth ! Not one person produced to you, to 
show that they informed him of the existence of such a 
rebellion ! 

No me^on Then the persons who are rebels are the mother and the 
made to the grandmother of the Nawab; and yet was there ever a hint 
theBeg^Srw. given to him by Mr. Middleton or other people, that they 
were charged with such a thing ? There was a hint they got 
at obliquely ; but I shall tell your Lordships that neither the 
person against whom the rebellion is supposed to exist, nor 
the persons who were making it, ever got at one word of this. 
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I defy them to show one word ever uttered by them, to show 7 
that they were ever supposed to be concerned in the rebellion. 
So that neither the principal actor nor the first and greatest 
instrument ever heard of the charge from the persons con- 
cerned in it. Neither the person against whom the rebellion 
was made, nor the persons who w T ere charged with it, nor the 
secondary agents, ever heard of it. There was nothing but 
— “give me the money — irons — new irons — new imprison- 
ment, and, at last, “the castle of Chunar T — But notone word 
of charge made, much less of proof given, to any of the parties 
concerned. And here, at present, my Lords, I beg leave to 
pause upon this occasion, and to leave upon your minds the 
impression — first, of the wrong that was done, the violence, 
the robbery ; and then, the pretences upon which it was made, 
both civil and criminal. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE SPEECH OF THE RT. HON. 
EDMUND BURKE, MANAGER FOR TIIE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, IN GENERAL REPLY ON TIIE 
SEVERAL CHARGES; 11 June, 1794. 

n J uke 1794. My Lords, — Your Lordships recollect that circumstances 
obliged us to close at a most interesting period of this 
Charge, at least of the observations upon it. We closed at 
that awful moment when we found the first women of that 
country pillaged of all that they had — both their landed 
property and their monied property. We closed at the 
point when we recited to you the false pretences under which 
they were supposed to be pillaged, namely, the false pretence 
that it was the work of the Navvab ; that they added to and 
aggravated their crimes by forcing the son to violate the 
property of his mother, — a crime everywhere — a portentous 
and enormous crime. There we closed, with giving you 
some little view of the horrible and iniquitous proceedings 
upon which this was done. I am forced to make some sort 
of apology for entering at all into the refutation of these 
iniquitous pretences. 

My honourable fellow Manager who preceded me in this 
business did what be ought to do, considering it as evidence ; 
he treated it with proper contempt. And I, who consider it 
indeed to be as little evidence as be docs, and as little a 
defence as he docs, consider it in another and in a new light ; 
namely, as a heavy aggravation of crimes in the prisoner at 
the bar, as a matter that will let you into the whole spirit 
of his government, and will warn your Lordships against 
being taken in by deceits that would, if it were possible for 
you to be taken in by them, render you unfit to be judges 
of the smallest matters, civil or criminal, in the world. 
Clandestine The first thing I shall beg to mention to your Lordships 
deuce ear- upon that head is this : — the w hole of the proceedings, from 
Mr! Hast- beginning to end, has been a mystery of iniquity. In no 
ins®- part of it have the orders and the welfare of the Company 
been observed ; but the whole has been carried on in a secret 
and clandestine manner, and by this minister who was the 
least fit to carry on any such clandestine business. 
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Therefore I shall beg leave, first, to read the manner in iuvsnti794* 
which this correspondence ought to be carried on — the 
manner in which such a business ought to be treated — and 
then I shall state the manner in which it was treated. 
Therefore your Lordships will hear read the orders given 
concerning the correspondence of every kind with the country 
powers. Your Lordships will remember the period in which 
these orders were issued ; namely, the period in which the 
Act [passed] for the better direction of the servants of the 
Company, — the Act of Parliament in consequence imme- 
diately of which Mr. Hastings was appointed Governor Gene- 
ral ; — and, therefore, the court of Directors being ordered 
to prepare orders and instructions which Mr. Hastings was 
ordered to comply with, you will see what these instructions 
and orders were, and in what manner he complied with them* 

** Extract of general instructions to the Governor General and Coun- 
cil. 29th of March 1/94; beginning at the second paragraph ; [printed 
Minutes, page 535] : — 

Wc direct that you assemble in Council twice every week, and that Orders of 
all the members be duly summoned ; that the correspondence with the 
princes or country powers in India he carried on by the Governor General iii™con^ C " 
only, but that all letters sent by him be first approved in Council, and spondence 
that he lay before the ( ouncil at their next meeting all letters received J5Jtlvo he 
by him in the course of such correspondence, for their information. We powers, 
likewise direct that a copy of such parts of the country correspondence 
he communicated to our Board of Trade (to be constituted as herein 
hereafter mentioned), as may any ways relate to the business of their 
department. 9 ’ 

You will find two circumstances in tills business : first, 
that after the Board had been regularly called, the Persian 
correspondence, to be kept by the Governor only, shall be 
communicated to them ; and that he shall write no answer 
to any part of business until he have previously consulted 
the Council upon it. Here is the law of the land — a direc- 
tion given in pursuance of an Act of Parliament. Your 
Lordships will ask how Mr. Hastings comported himself 
with regard to that Act ; and how he came — for we charge 
it as a substantive crime, independent of the criminal pre- 
sumptions that arise from it — that he violated an Act of 
Parliament, putting a positive direct instruction upon him in 
the manner in which he was to comport himself with regard 
to the native powers. 

My Lords, we contend strongly that all the positive rules 
and injunctions of the law, though they are merely positive, 
and do not contain any moral matter, but merely matters of 
von. iv. oo 
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lUuNEvm. regulation, shall be strictly observed : and the reason is this, 
importTnec and a serious reason it is, Tyranny, oppression, corruption, 
iawir ;ifle peculation and bribery, are crimes in their nature so secret 
that we can hardly ever get to the proof of them ; but there 
are rules, orders and regulations, of* a positive nature, meant 
to prevent the perpetration of these crimes ; and, therefore, 
you ought to presume that, whenever these rules and laws 
are broken, these crimes are intended to be committed. You 
have no other way of securing against unknown crimes 
which you cannot prove but by enforcing positive laws, the 
breach of which is plain, open and direct. You cannot 
prove bribery in an hundred cases : you cannot prove smug- 
gling in an hundred eases. It is the spirit of the laws. 
But you can prove whether the proper documents, proper 
cockets, proper entries in regular offices, are performed or 
not; by which means you lock the door against bribery; 
you lock the door against corruption, against smuggling and 
contraband trade. But how:' by falling upon and at hoe king 
the offence ? No ; by falling upon and attacking the [breach 
of the] regulation ; showing that the man broke that regu- 
lation, from which you presume that he broke it frau- 
dulently. And you punish the man, not for the crime 
the regulation meant to prevent, but you punish him for the 
breach of the regulation ; or otherwise all punishment for 
fraud, bribery and corruption, is gone. The whole of the 
government depends upon it. All government, to be preserved 
in respect to authority, must be sincere in its declarations: 
it must be authentic in its acts. Whenever in any matter 
of money there is a mystery, you must presume a fraud. 
Whenever in any matter of money there is a concealment, 
you must presume upon misconduct. You must, therefore, 
attach to the rule. 

I have, therefore, at the beginning of this whole transac- 
tion, put before you that rule which he violated ; and that 
rule we, the Commons, call upon your Lordships to enforce 
and to avenge the breach of You have seen the conse- 
Ren-ory quences of breaking that rule. We have charged, and do 
MrffiMt? y charge, that it is a heavy violation of that business, that, 
n«spect l to ins^ad of consulting the Council, instead of laying the 
ins pro. whole correspondence before them, instead of consulting 
in Oude. them upon his answers, he went into the country and took 
His Majesty's chief justice along with him, and that justice 
was made the instrument of all these wrongs, violences, 
robberies and concealments. 
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It is an extraordinary circumstance, but J must state it to iijunewd*. 
your Lordships, to show you in what a horrible manner your 
laws have been trampled upon and despised that are made to 
prevent these proceedings ; — we are to tell you how we came 
to know them. We did not find one word of all these 
proceedings upon any public record whatever. I will tell of 
your Lordships the manner in which they came to our know- ?m'unuat'ou 
ledge. It is not upon the records, therefore we supply by a 
faithful narrative to you the means by which we came at 
these things; and then you may judge, first, of what nature 
these things arc which lie thinks it so necessary to conceal, 
and, then, what the nature of that crime is for which all the 
orders of the Company arc violated. 

When we were examining the violences he offered the 
Begum, the breaches of the treaty, there came into my 
hands an anonymous letter, containing all the matter you had 
last day stated to you. It came anonymously. 1 did not 
know lrom what quarter it came. 1 do not know with 
certainty at this hour from what quarter it came. Not cer- 
tainly. I conjecture, and that is all I know of it. And all 
these letters, all that correspondence, a great part of the 
correspondence of Mr. Middleton, all the cruelties with 
regard to the Begums* eunuchs, in order to extort money, 
came to me only in that oblique manner. 

When we had got it, wc found the names of Major Gilpin Consequent 
and several others to this letter. Uptrn which we sent- for of afajor tlou 
Major Gilpin and Mr. Middleton; and we had a strong fox MnMxddi c 
smell of a Sir Elijah Impey, that his brush and [crime] f had ton '* 
left after him along the place. We found him and traced 
him by that scent. We went to the hole, and there we 
found as many of the wolves as he thought proper to leave 
there. We got Major Gilpin. Major Gilpin produced the 
correspondence. We applied to Mr. Middleton, and we 
found all this torn out of his book, but having [come at it by 
means of an anonymous communication, wc subsequently]* 
proved and established it, and confirmed it, in the manner 
we have done before your Lordships. Here, then, you have 
come by it ; and, but for an anonymous letter, the whole of 
the most essential correspondence with regard to the interests 
and justice of Great Britain would have been concealed by 
this wicked man, by a violation of a positive law, if mere 
accident had not enabled us to trace this iniquity to its 
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njiTNu no*, source. Therefore to-day I begin by stating to your Lord- 
ships, and calling upon your justice to punish him for, the 
'violation of this just, proper, rule upon this occasion. And 
now, having done so, we come to the pretext, 
ploy ocf by 1 " have stated the instruments by which this wickedness 

Mr. Hast- was done. It was by Mr. Middleton and Mr. Johnson, 
la *> persons sent as nothing else but as ambassadors, respectfully 
to represent the interests of the country at the court of an 
independent prince ; all whose powers they usurped by 
[means of] British officers in his service and receiving his 
pay, who were used to enslave his person, and to enable him 
to rob and to force him to rob his kindred. This, by an 
English chief justice, sent by Act of Parliament to repre- 
sent the sovereign majesty of the Crown of England, to be a 
restraint upon all the misdemeanours and misconduct of the 
Company’s servants ! These were the instruments by which 
this man did this work. First, we have proved it an instru- 
ment of secrecy in Mr. Larkins' books, not upon the Com- 
pany's records as it ought to be. Next, we have shown you 
what unnatural and wicked instruments had been made use 
of. We have shown you the whole system of fraud and 
prevarication upon which it is founded. 

Now we go to the pretences upon which this horrid and 
nefarious act is justified; which I do not speak of to you 
for the sake of refuting things that want no refutation, but 
to show you the spirit of the whole proceeding, and to 
make it appear to your Lordships, as I trust it will, that 
the wicked act done there is not half so bad as the wicked 
defence that is made here. The first thing, after he had sent 
Sir Elijah Impey, as your Lordships will remember — as we 
have proved his having sent him — with orders, first, to seize 
upon the Begums’ treasures, he sent him another budget of 
instructions — which, we find, came out of their various trunks 
— another budget of instructions for him to give to Mr. Mid- 
Collection of die tom — secret instructions to forward this business. But, 
&g$SF that his office of chief justice should not be dormant, he 
impey. was to seek for affidavits or written testimony of persons, to 
convict these women of a design of atrociously revolting 
against their son and deposing him from the government, 
for the purpose of getting rid of the English inhabitants in 
that country. This was the accusation ; and the evidence to 
support it Sir Elijah Impey was sent to collect. 

My Lords, I must observe to -your Lordships, first, that 
there is no act of violence, merely as an act of violence, that 
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will not in some degree be borne; because an act of violence iuvnewo*. 

infers no principle ; it infers nothing but a momentary im- 

pulse of a bad mind, proceeding without law or justice to 

the execution of its object. At the same time that it pays 

no regard to law, it does not violate it : it does not debauch 

it : it does not bring it to its purposes. The law disregarded 

still exists; and hope still exists in the people that, when the 

law shall be resorted to, that violence will cease, that wrongs 

will be redressed. But whenever the law itself is debauched, 

and comes to enter into a corrupt coalition with violence, 

robbery and wrong, then all hope is gone ; and then it is 

not only private persons that suffer an injury from violence, 

but the law itself is destroyed and corrupted, and becomes 

the worst instrument of wrong, violence and corruption; 

and is accordingly much more odious to mankind and an 

infinite aggravation of every injury they suffer. 

Accordingly, we have in our Charge strongly reprobated Sj^recy and 
Sir Elijah Impey going to take such affidavits. “ Oh! but his pro- 
a judge may take an affidavit in his chamber privately, and ceedmgs ' 
he may take an affidavit, though not exactly in the place of 
his jurisdiction, to authenticate a bond or the like.” We 
are not to be cheated by words. It is not the sweepings of 
dirty shreds of worn out paint and ragged parchments of 
Westminster Hall that shall serve us in place of the justice 
upon which the world stands. Affidavits ! we know that, in 
the language of our courts, affidavits do not signify a body of 
evidence to sustain a criminal charge, but are generally 
relative to matter in process collateral to tlie charge, which, 
not coming before the jury, are made known to the judge by 
way of affidavit. 

But was it ever heard, or will it be borne, that a person 
exercising a judicial office under His Majesty should walk 
out beyond the sphere of all his jurisdiction, where he was 
placed and fixed for the protection of the natives, and should 
inarch to such a place as Lucknow in order to take depo- 
sitions to criminate persons in that country, without so much 
as letting them know one article in these depositions? 

These depositions were made to criminate — were meant to 
justify a forfeiture ; and they are not in the nature of those 
voluntary affidavits which, whether made within jurisdiction 
or without, publicly or privately, signify comparatively 
nothing to the cause. I do not mean to say that any process 
of any court has not its weight when the matter is within it. 

"When in the ordinary course of proceedings, God forbid that 
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iiJuNEim. they should not go on, and be considered to have their just 
weight; but God forbid that they should have any other ! 

This chief justice, then, comes to Lucknow, where he 
holds this court -such court as it was. He was there to 
authenticate by name : — ho, the English chief justice, 
holds his court by night. He holds his court in darkness 
and secrecy; and he holds his court in Fyzabad, in the 
capital of the country of the Nawab of Oude, unknown to 
the Nawab of Oude. Without the least knowledge of, or 
notice given to him, of what he was proceeding about, he 
holds it in the house of Colonel Morgan, his pensioner upon 
the occasion ; and the person assisting is Mr. Middleton, who 
likewise is a pensioner, as we prove to you, a monopoliser 
of trade, and a person who received much the major part of 
his emoluments from his hands. 

In that clandestine manner, in [the Nawab V] own house, in 
his own capital city, in the house of his dependant and pen- 
sioner, Colonel Morgan, with no other witness that we know 
of except Mr. Middleton, was tliis iniquitous, dark, procedure 
held, to criminate the mother of the Nawab. We see a 
scene of dark, mysterious, contrivance; let us now see what 
Transiois- is brought out in the face of open day. It brought out this 
Savitsto body of attestations that you have seen on the record before 
Calcutta. y 0U j t brought them out — where? There? No! they 
were brought out at Calcutta. They were brought out in 
another place, but never communicated to the Nawab. He 
never knew anything of the matter. Now let us see what 
they were. Your Lordships will remember that this thing, 
which they bring by way of evidence, I do not mention as 
imputation of weak, improper and insufficient, evidence, but 
as proof of crimes, and a systematic design to ruin people by 
force there and chicane here. These are the principles upon 
which I am going to talk to you upon tliis abominable 
subject ; of which 1 am sorry to say I have no words suffi- 
cient to express my horror. No words can express it ; nor 
anything but the severest of your Lordships* judgments can 
properly decide upon it, and find a proper, adequate, expres- 
sion of it. It is not to be expressed in words; it must be 
expressed in punishment. 

Character of The evidence collected there was in this body of affidavits, 
nonts/ Having stated before whom they were made, I shall state 
who they were that made them. They were every one of 
them those persons— every one without exception — who 
knew that they were accused of robbing and ruining the 
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whole country, and who we know were accused in the mass 11 , tune U94. 
by Mr. Hastings ; — nothing less than the body of those 
English officers who were assuming and usurping the office 
of farmers-general, or officers in the Nawal/s government, 

[and whose pillage and peculations had]* raised a universal 
revolt of the whole kingdom against themselves. They are 
here brought in a mass to clear themselves of the effects of 
their own iniquities by criminating other persons in this 
private and clandestine manner. 

Suppose the witnesses were good for anything ; sup- 
pose the least attention was to be paid them ; the matter 
of their testimony, as they state it, in one respect is very 
possible, in the other respect very probable. The very first 
matter they state — all these witnesses universally, without 
the exception of one of them; not one here and there — 
and we desire and beg your Lordships to resort to them — 
does not criminate these Begums only ; it criminates 
Saadat Aii Khan, the brother of the Nawab. Their name 
is never mentioned in the crimination but along with him. 

Much the greater part of them criminate the Nawab 
himself. 

Now, my Lords, I will say that the matter of these affi- 
davits, forgetting who the persons were, is not impossible. 

It is not impossible that Saadat Ali Khan, which is the 
main point and the stress of the thing — that Saadat Ali, 
being a military man, a man ambitious, aspiring to greatness, 
should take advantage of the abuses of' the English Govern- 
ment and the discontent of the country upon it ; that lie 
should raise a revolt against his brother. That is possible ; its impro- 
but it is only within possibility that the mother of the of 
Nawab should have joined with her natural son against her 
legitimate son. i only say that in human allairs there is a Bejrums. 
possibility of truth [in this]. She might wish to depose her 
legitimate son — her only legitimate son — and depose him for 
the sake of a bastard son whom she wanted to exalt at his 
expense, and to exalt, of course., the mother of that bastard 
son to her own wrong. I say this is grossly improbable, but 
I say it is not impossible. 

But, my Lords, there are other affidavits, or whatever 
your Lordships may call them, that go much further and 
make the whole a probable thing ; that is to say, that the 
Nawab himself was at the bottom of it, and that he joined 
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li ju kb 179*, with his brother and his mother to extirpate out of his 
dominions that horrible grievance called the English brigade 
officers — the English officers who were farnjers-gcneral, 
those that we have proved, upon Mr. Hastings' own evi- 
dence, have ruined that country. Nothing is more natural 
than that a man, sensible of his duty to himself and his sub- 
jects, should form a scheme to get rid of such a band of 
robbers, that were destroying his country and degrading and 
ruining his family. That is a probable thing. Then you 
see a whole family compact naturally accounted for; the 
Nawab at the head of these people, his own mother joining 
with her own son, and a natural brother joining with the 
general interest of the family. There is a possible case. 
But is that the case they state ? No ; they drop the legiti- 
mate son : they drop Saadat Ali Khan : they sink the only 
two persons that could give probability or possibility to this 
business, and throw that whole design upon these two 
unfortunate women. 

Your Lordships see the wickedness and baseness of the 
contrivance of those who, first, to keep the whole in terror, 
accuse the whole family ; and when they thought they coukl 
rob them of nothing more, “ having impoverished, ruined, 
and undone them," find out the “ secret hoards of the old 
ladies," and fix upon them that improbable guilt they had 
raised with some degree of probability upon the whole 
family. Do your Lordships wish to see a more black, a 
more scandalous and base, transaction ? To sink their names, 
and then to bring it against two women, one of whom must 
be supposed to have acted without any motive that influ- 
ences the human mind, and the other not without the grossest 
improbability ! The Nawab’s mother could not have acted 
with Saadat Ali Khan, without wanting to destroy her own 
legitimate son, to put a concubine above herself. I do not 
say that is absolutely impossible, because that is a strong 
word. But that she should revolt against her own son for 
for the purpose of bringing an absolute stranger, Cheyt 
Sing, to the government of the country — your Lordships 
will see at once the wickedness, baseness, fraud and iniquity, 
of such a proceeding. Your Lordships will see what an 
insult is offered to the Peers of Great Britain in producing 
such gross, scandalous and fraudulent, proceedings before 
you. 

The first set of evidence, therefore, which they produce be^ 
fore their knight errant, Sir Elijah Impey, their chief justice 
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who wandered in search of a law adventure, — I have now liJuaraiw*. 
laid open before your Lordships. You see the scandalous 
proceedings in that batch of affidavits that were in the 
budget of Sir Elijah Impey. I have opened that Pandora's 
box which we have talked of — trunks and 'such like. Every 
kind of evil cornes out of it. This chief justice went up 
there with the death-warrant of their treasures, and, for 
aught he knew, the death-warrant of their persons. He Testimony 
went into that place, and then he becomes likewise a witness im^ y . ^ 
in this business. He is a witness. How ? Did he know 
anyone circumstance of the rebellion? No; he does not 
pretend it. But, says he, “ I was advised to avoid Pyzabad, 
and in my travels 1 was obliged to go fifty miles round to 
avoid Fyzabad. 5 ' Another chief justice would have gone 
fifty miles about to avoid Lucknow ; for everybody knows 
that Lucknow was the focus and centre of corruption, extor- 
tion and peculation, and that a worse air for the lungs of a 
chief justice could not be found in the world than Luck- 
now. If his lungs wanted the benefit of pure air, he would 
have gone a hundred miles distant from it, as the smell of 
carrion and putrid corruption of every kind was there ; 
and he would rather put himself in the focus of a rebellion 
than do such base and scandalous services as he did at 
Lucknow. 

A chief justice may go to a place where rebellion is 
raging ; he dies a martyr to his honour and cannot help it. 

But a chief justice who puts himself into the focus of 
peculation, into the focus of bribery, into the focus of every- 
thing that is base and corrupt, and does a clandestine job 
there ! That might kill Sir Elijah Impey, the knight 
errant, but the chief justice would remain pure and entire ; 
whereas Sir Elijah Impey has escaped, and the chief justice 
is left to shift for himself by Mr. Hastings. 

After mentioning the violation of the laws of hospitality, Omission of 
1 would ask, was any notice given to the Nawab, who was accused 0 of he 
immediately concerned, by him or any of Mr. Hastings' 
agents — was any notice given to the Begums, that any ihem » 
such charge was fabricated against them? Not a word! 

Was there to the eunuchs ? Was there to Shumshire Khan ? 

Not a word ! They were all in their hands. The eunuchs 
were a year in irons ; they were subject to the want of food 
and water for a part of that year. They were dragged from 
Pyzabad to Lucknow, and from Lucknow to Fyzabad. 

During all that time, was there a word mentioned to them 
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by any one person, on the part of Mr. Hastings, that they 
were aecused of this matter ? Not a word ! 

Then we have now submitted to your Lordships' vindic- 
tive justice this kind of defence, made by testimonies taken 
in that place, never communicated to the Nawab, who was 
supposed to be the object of the rebellion, never commu- 
nicated to Saadat All, who was charged and implicated in 
this rebellion, never communicated to the Begums, who are 
supposed to be the movers in this atrocious rebellion, never 
communicated to the eunuchs, who must have been the 
principal actors in it, never communicated to Shumshirc 
Khan, one of their prisoners, and who is particularly charged 
with a part of it. This never appears there. And there- 
fore I call for your Lordships’ condemnation, not only upon 
the proceeding itself, but upon this most abominable and 
wicked mode of defence, by which everything in justice has 
been violated. 

W ell, then, as to the second part of this most scandalous 
procedure — to criminate people in that situation, after you 
have resolved to take their treasures in that private and 
clandestine manner. The next question we will ask is, can 
you bear such a thing as this ? Would you have borne it in 
the case of Mr. Hastings? Was it not asked by a person 
of great and respectable authority in the kingdom and in 
this House, when we were going to produce evidence against 
Mr. Hastings — we do not say whetherwe offered to produce 
it properly or improperly ; that is a matter of another consi- 
deration; — but we were asked “ Was it communicated to 
Mr. Hastings ? Did he know of it ? Had he any opportunity 
of cross examining it ?” “ No.” “ Reject that evidence !” 

Now I say to your Lordships, in the same way, deal as 
justly with those Begums as you deal justly to Mr. Hastings. 
Do not keep two weights and measures for different people 
upon the same cause. You would not suffer such evidence 
to be produced against him : you will not suffer such evi- 
dence to be produced to you in his favour and against them. 

Then at last they come here to Westminster Hall The 
cause is come to a solemn trial; and we expect other wit- 
nesses and other means of proof. My Lords, the persons 
who are brought to us are, almost all of them, the very same 
persons who have made these affidavits ; but with a most 
material difference. At your Lordships’ bar, they sunk all 
those parts of their affidavits which criminated the Nawab, 
which criminated Saadat Ali, and brought only what was 
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convenient to the cause of the Begums ; and we were lUuwiwt 
obliged, by a cross examination, to force and to squeeze out ~ ’ 

of them the disavowal of what they had said upon that 
occasion, or else they never would have discovered it. Such 
evidence we leave to the condemnation of the world. We 
say, first, that they are the persons who were to profit by 
their own wrong. We say, they are the persons who had 
seven months arrears paid to them out of the money of 
these unfortunate ladies. We say, they are the persons who, 
to justify the revolt which they had caused in the country by 
their robbery, charge their guilt upon other persons. There- 
fore their credit is gone. But, if it was not gone, Mr. Hast- General 
ings has put an end to it by telling you that there is not one imputed to 
of them that is to be credited upon his oath — no, not in a Mr! Hast- 
court-martial ; nor can he got, where a question of pecula- ings lumself ' 
tion is tried, to do other than acquit the party. lie has 
produced to you the horrible state of the whole service. 

Your Lordships have it fresh in your memories and ringing 
in your ears. What you have heard you have heard pro- 
duced by Mr. Hastings, concerning the misdemeanour of all 
these soldiers — misdemeanours of the very kind which we 
state — and who ought not, therefore, to be listened to for a 
moment. And I say it must be considered as an aggrava- 
tion of the prisoner’s crime, to bring the instruments of his 
guilt, the persons whom he lias complained of as ruining 
and destroying that country, whom he engaged, at the 
Nawah’s desire, in the treaty of Chunar, to carry out of the 
country as a nuisance to it — to bring these people here, 
nine thousand miles distant from these unfortunate women, 
where they have neither attorney nor agent who can from 
local knowledge cross examine them : he has the audacity 
to bring these people here; and in what manner they 
comport themselves, when they come here, your Lordships 
have seen. 

There is one of them wc cannot pass by ; that is Captain c^cofCapt;. 
Gordon. He appears here as an evidence to criminate the 
Begums. How ? By rumours and hearsays. There is not 
any other person, any other matter, to criminate them, but 
that they heard some person say that the Begums encou- 
raged them ; — always coupling them with Saadat Ali Khan; 
sometimes with the Nawab, because there might have been 
a probability [for tlieir charge]* in the affairs of others with 
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mtrmm. Saadat Ali which, tliough impossible [with regard to the 
Begums] * they think would criminate him. But they 
sunk all this, and just as much as they thought proper. 
But Captain Gordon is to give a different account of the 
proceedings. 

Captain Gordon was one of Colonel Hannay’s under 
farmers. He was hunted out of the country and, as she 
says, pursued by a thousand of the zamindars, for robbing 
the whole country. This woman receives, from respect to 
the British name— that name which still guaranteed to her 
her possessions — she receives this Captain Gordon and Cap- 
tain Williams with every mark of kindness, hospitality and 
protection, that could be given them. She conveys them 
from the borders of the city of Fyzabad, and from Fyzabad, 
her capital city, supposed to be the nest of her rebellion, so 
on to their destination ; and there they are safe. They both 
write her letters full of expressions of gratitude and kind- 
ness for the services that they had received. They then 
pass on to Lucknow, to Sir Elijah Impey ; and there they 
sink every word of any kindness, of any service or protec- 
tion that they had received, or any acknowledgment that 
they had ever made of it. They sink this? not a word 
appears in the affidavits ! 

jwjy How did we come by the knowledge of it ? Why, Major 

Gilpin. Gilpin was examined,, in the course of these proceedings, 
with regard to these unfortunate ladieS. We put it in the 
Charge from the papers that we hold in our hands. Mr. 
Hastings confessed the fact ; and Mr. Middleton endeavoured 
to slur it, but could not completely do it. But we have got 
them, and they are in evidence before your Lordships. You 
have got these testimonials, in this manner, [in favour of]* 
these women ; and, by the same means, their letters accusing 
these persons arc come. And here they come with their 
recriminatory accusation. Why did they not make it at 
Lucknow ? Why did not Mr. Hastings, when Mr. Middle- 
ton had such papers for him in his hands — why did not 
Mr. Hastings get some explanation in India made of it, when 
he saw the affidavits of these men ? I will read your Lord- 
ships the letter, that you may not only sec but feel the 
iniquity of this business. I wish your Lordships to under- 
stand that we are commenting upon documents ; not opening 
now a matter to be proved, but commenting upon matters 
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that we have proved, and that are in evidence before your liJpmnte*. 
Lordships : — 

" Letter from the mother of the Vizier to Mr. Hastings, received the Tfttor of 
6th of January, 1782 ; [page 699] &X. 

“ Our situation is pretty well, and your good health is prayed for. I ings * 
had sent Behar Ali Khan to you ; accordingly people invented a falsehood 
that Behar Ali Khan was gone to get the deputyship of the soubah ; and 
some persons here were saying, * Wherefore lias she sent Behar Ali Khan 
to Calcutta to the Nawab Amaud-ul-Dowlah ? We will never permit the 
affair to succeed/ And accordingly it has so happened. For they say 
that yon also have not put your seal to the treaty ; and the people here 
say, ‘ Why does the noble lady correspond with the Englishmen ? ’ On 
this account, I did not send a letter at the time when you came this waj r . 

Now the state of affairs here is thus : — On the 527th Zehedja, Azoph-ul- Infrin^e- 
Dowlah Behadur, without my knowledge, sent his own aumils into my meat of her 
jaghire. 1 accordingly wrote several times to Mr. Middleton on this rig s ’ 
business, that his seal was to the treaty and writing of discharge. Why 
did he not negotiate in my favour? Mr. Middleton replied, the Nawab 
is the master. I wrote frequently hut without effect. Being helpless I 
represent to you the state of my affairs, that, notwithstanding the 
existence of this treaty, 1 have been treated in this manner. It is useless 
for me to stay here. Whatever is, is a compact. Whenever anyone 
deviates from his compact he meets with no credit for the future ; and 
the light of mine eyes, Azoph-ul-Dowlah, wrote to me, that he had sent 
his own aumils into my jaghires, and would pay ready money from his 
treasury. Reflect on my security for his adhering to his future engage- 
ments from the consideration of his conduct under his past promises. I 
do not agree to his ready money. Let me have my jaghire as formerly ; 
otherwise, leaving this place I will wait on you at Benares, and thence 
will go towards Shahjehanabad, because hp has not adhered to his 
engagement. Send letters to Azoph-ul-Dowlah, and to Mr. Middleton, 
and Hussein Reza Klian, and Hyder Beg Khan, not to molest the 
Begum’s jaghire ; and to let them remain, as formerly, with the Begum’s 
aumils. And it is here suspected of me, that my aumil plundered the 
property of Mr. John Gordon. The case is this: — Mr. John Gordon Affair at 
arrived at Tanda, a jaghire of mine, fighting with the zemindars of Tanda. 
Akberpoor, which belongs to the Khalseh. Accordingly, Mr. John 
Gordon having con}je to Tanda, my aumil performed whatever appertained 
to his duty. Afterwards Mr. John Gordon wrote to me, to send my 
people that he might come with them to Fyzabad. I sent people, ac- 
cordingly, to bring Mr. John Gordon ; and the said gentleman arrived 
here in complete safety ; and Mr. John Gordon is now present; ask him 
yourself of these matters. Mr. John Gordon will represent matters in 
detail. The truth will then become known, how ill founded the calumny 
is. Should you coine here for a few days it will be very well, and if not, 

I will wait on you ; and your coming here is very necessary, that all my 
affairs may become arranged. And send a speedy answer to my letters, 
and a letter to Azoph-ul-Dowlah, and Mr. Middleton, and Hussein Reza 
Khan, and Hyder Beg Khan, on the subject of ceasing to molest my 
jaghires. Ana send me constantly news of your health, for my peace of 
mind depends thereon.” 

This letter was transmitted to Mr. Hastings. I desire 
your Lordships will remark upon this letter, for it is a most 
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important one indeed. It is hardly worth observing that all 
this came out of the various trunks ; that this letter is out 
of the trunk of Mr. Scott, Mr. Hastings’ private Persian 
secretary and interpreter — Jonathan Scott. Mow, my 
Lords, in this letter there are several things most worthy of 
your Lordships’ observation. The first tiling that is worthy 
your observation is, that this woman has no consciousness 
that she was ever accused of any rebellion at all ; for tho 
only accusation that ever came to her own ears was, that 
Captain Gordon said that his baggage was robbed by one of 
her amils. She says, it is no such thing. She produces 
testimonials of their good behaviour with regard to him; 
and — what is the essential point of all — she desires Mr. 
Hastings to apply to this Mr. John Gordon, and to know 
from him what truth or falsehood there is in that charge of 
accusation, and what weight there is in the attestation she 
produces. “Mr. Gordon is here: inquire of him.” This 
Mr. John Gordon is in India: he swears before Sir Elijah 
Impey, and, without mentioning 011c word of these things, 
he states this robbery ; but he never states the paper which 
he wrote to prove that he owed his very life to this lady. 
There was not one word of inquiry. Colonel Hannay was 
then alive: not one word of inquiry of Colonel Hannay. 
Captain Gordon was alive, and she refers to him. She says, 
<s Mr. John Gordon is here ; apply to him.” That very man 
who was there and swears before Sir Elijah Impey. Did he 

i mblish that attestation before Sir Elijah Impey, with that 
etter that at that very time was in Mr. Hastings’ possession, 
in Mr. Scott’s trunk — that very letter in which he is desired 
to make that inquiry? He publishes, and never once 
retracts, that accusation of Captain Gordon’s against her, 
in which he does not make the smallest degree of mention 
of this proceeding. 

Mr. Hastings knows it. Did he afterwards endeavour to 
inform her of it ? Did he ask this Captain Gordon one 
question in India, where the matter might be ventilated? 
Not one word ! Therefore we fix upon him the fraud, 
deceit, and the knowing production of false evidence here, 
when the woman desired upon the spot .to have the man who 
is the evidence against her examined upon that subject. 
This he does not do ; but, however, with much more pru- 
dence he brings him here. And what does he bring him here 
for? He brings him here to discredit his own testimony, to 
discredit papers which he does not deny ; for ho admits that 
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he did give these attestations. But what does he do to die- lijumiyoi. 
credit them ? There are two of them. They shall be read. 

And then you will first remark that he knew of the declara- 
tions of this woman, he knew that they referred to Captain 
Gordon for the utter falsity of his own charge, lie never 
inquires one word of Captain Gordon : but he brings up that 
false charge, and he adheres to it to this hour, without ever 
inquiring one word of Captain Gordon about it in India: — 

“ Copy of a Letter to Jowar and 13 char AH Khan, from Mr. Gordon Letter of 
page thanks from 

“ Sirs, my indulgent friends, remain under, &c. &c. &c.” — after com- don to* 0 *" 
pliments, — “ i have the pleasure to inform you, that yesterday, having ^warand 
taken leave of you, T passed the night at Moorgunge, and next morning, * 

about ten or eleven o’clock, through your fa\our and benevolence, 
arrived safe at Goonduh. MurAboo link sh, zemindar, and Mur Rustum 
Ally accompanied me. 

“ To what extent can l prolong the praises of you, my beneficent 
friends 9 May the Supremo Being, for this benign, compassionate, 
humane action have you in his keeping, and increase your property, and 
speedily grant me the pleasure of an interview; until which time con- 
tinue to favour me with friendly letters, and oblige me by any commands 
in my power to execute. May your wishes he ever crowned with 
success ! My compliments, & c. &e. 

fk Copy of an address from Mr. Gordon to the Begum — the same nis address 
page to the Be- 

Begum Saih of exalted dignity and generosity, whom God pre- ffUm * 
serve. After presenting the usual professions of servitude, &c., in the 
customary manner, my address is presented. Your gracious letter, in 
answer to the petition of your servant from Goondah, exalted me. From 
the contents 1 became unspeakably impressed with the honour it con- 
ferred. May the Almighty protect that royal purity, and bestow increase 
of wealth and prosperity l The welfare of your servant is entirely owing 
to your favour and benevolence ; a few days have elapsed since I arrived 
at Goondah with the Colonel Saib. 

“ This is presented for your Highness’ information. 1 cherish hopes 
from your generosity that, considering me in the light of one of your 
servants, [you will]" always continue to exalt and honour me with your 
gracious letters. May the sun of prosperity continually shine ! ” 

Here is what was concealed, suppressed and sunk, when 
a charge was made against this woman at Lucknow, 
before Sir Elijah Impcy. I wish to impress your Lordships 
that, before Mr. Hastings left Bengal, in the trunk of Major 
Scott, his private Persian interpreter, was this letter, which 
he must have received. Did he make that inquiry ofcuipabie 

Captain Gordon? No. Did he make that inquiry oftSo^ptof 1 

Colonel Hannay ? Did he make that inquiry of any human ?n£ 8 u! 181 * 
being before he left the place; or put this poor woman in aft 
in the least way of getting justice against this Captain iry ’ 
Gordon, who, after acknowledging his life was owing to her 
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These papers, which carry with them the clear refutation 
of all these charges, are never once produced, though Cap- 
tain Gordon was referred to expressly, for an inquiry and 
explanation of this whole transaction, by the woman herself. 
But you hear no more of it. There is no appearance of it 
in the affidavit. There is no appearance of it before the 
Council. No such paper was laid before the Council : none 
before the court of Directors. But at last, the House of 
Commons having by ways and means come at the truth of 
this matter, and he not daring to deny the existence of 
this paper, here [it] comes out. Here is Captain Gordon 
examined ; — not at the time when the Begum could be exa- 
mined upon the spot. He is brought to give reasons why 
the paper he had written was false. W as any man suffered, 
in any place whatever, to come and give attestation to his 
own infamy — to declare that he has written a paper which 
he was afterwards to prove [false], when produced against 
him, to invalidate a false testimony that he has given, — to 
come afterwards and endeavour to prove the absolute falsity 
of his own deeds by his own evidence ? What evidence does 
he produce to prove the falsity of a paper written by him ? 
Why, himself ! the sole evidence to prove the falsity of it. 
And how does he prove the falsity of it? Why, says 
he, " at the time when that letter was written, she sent a 
person with me, and the person sent as an escort was willing 
to receive a proof that he had done his duty ; and therefore 
I wrote a complaisant letter. I meant nothing. It was 
merely to satisfy the mind of the man." Is that the way 
that solemn letters, written upon great occasions to great 
people, are to be explained away? Why, if he had said 
nothing but u your servant, such an one, lias done his duty," 
[this explanation might pass].* But it is, you see, in 
another complexion ; — owing his life to her. But if you 
will admit that it ia possible — possibilities have an unknown 
extent — that he might have written such a letter, at such a 
time, for such a purpose, and that the letter he wrote is 
false, and he is to prove the falsity of the letter, and, in order 
to prove the falsity of it, he made an affidavit ; it is one of 
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the most complex pieces of fraud and falsehood that, 1 njusrjmot. 
believe, ever existed in the world, to be proved by the same 
man out of his own mouth. But it is more than that. There 
is another letter, written some days after that, which he doevS 
not pretend to be written as a proof that a messenger had 
executed his commission properly : — c< Your gracious letter 
in answer to the petition of your servant from Goondah 
exalted me. From the contents, I became unspeakably 
impressed with the honour it conferred.” 

My Lords, this letter was not sent back by a messenger, 
but was written in consequence of a correspondence, in the 
nature of a petition for something or other, which he made to 
the Begum. That petition they have suppressed and sunk ; 
but it is plain the petition was sent and was granted. And, 
therefore, the apology that was made for the former letter 
does not apply to this letter, which was written after. 

IIow, then, do they attempt to get rid of this ? “ Why,” 

says he, (t the Colonel Sahib” — meaning Colonel Hannay — 

“ was not at Goondah, but at Suceora, about eighteen miles 
from it. This,” says lie, “ was some mistake ; and there- 
fore you ought not to pay much regard to this paper,” — not 
denying the letter, nor was he capable of denying it, — 

<( because,” says he, “ Colonel Hannay was not there.” 

IIow do we know whether Colonel Hannay was there or 
not, but by his own word for it? But suppose he was not 
there, and it was clearly proved he was' eighteen miles dis- 
tant from it ; he was with Major Naylor at the time : 
might not his Persian scribe — for lie does not pretend to 
say he wrote the letter himself— might he not. take Major 
Naylor for a colonel? For he was the superior officer to 
Captain Gordon, and he might think him Colonel Sahib. 

Errors of that kind may be committed in our own country. 

Every day we may take a major for a lieutenant-colonel. 

There is no error that might not have happened in such 
a case. He was in as high rank as Colonel Hannay, for 
Colonel Hannay at that time was only a major: I do 
not believe either of them were properly intitled to the 
name of Colonel Sahib. But I am ashamed to be obliged to 
remark upon this : but by their own evidence, and on false 
constructions, they endeavour to get rid of their own written 
acts, clearing those persons of these crimes of which they 
accused them. 

My Lords, I come back again upon the letter to Mr. Hast- 
ings. How dare you to produce Captain Gordon here? 
vol. iv. v r 
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iiJtjyBi 704 . How came you to insult tlie Peers— how came you to insult the 
public justice of your country — when you would not inquire 
upon the spot of that rnan to whom you were referred con- 
cerning this very transaction? No; I hope your Lordships 
have got enough of that kind of evidence. All the rest is of 
the same batch, of the same descript ion ; made up, after all, of 
no one thing in the world but hearsays; except in one point 
Alleged ovi- only. That is, that Colonel Popham and another gentleman 
2®S. oftto tell you, that, in a battle with Cheyt Sing, they took pri- 
soners two wounded najibs, or swordmen; and that these 
two wounded najibs told them that they were sent there by 
the Begums ; that they got two rupees and two wounds ; 
and that they thought it a bad compensation for two 
wounds; and these two men with their two wounds and two 
rupees were sent away. It does not appear that it was con- 
sidered of consequence enough to these officers ever to tell 
one word of that to Mr. Hastings, when they knew he was 
collecting evidence of all kinds, good, bad and indifferent, 
from all sorts of persons. They did not tell him one word 
of these two wounded najibs. 

My Lords, I must speak a few words to this, because I 
consider it as one of the most outrageous violations of your 
Lordships’ dignity, and the greatest insult to justice that 
ever has been offered to you. A najib is a swordman. It 
appears in evidence that the Nawab had najibs; that the 
Begums had najibs. It appears in evidence that Colonel 
Hannay had a corps of najibs. it appears that every power 
in Hindustan has that kind of soldiers ; as much as, pro- 
bably, every power in Europe has that kind of soldier that 
is called a grenadier. Then it amounts to this : — that two 
men being wounded in an action far from the place, not 
examined, not cross-examined, not kept to be examined, 
and whose evidence was never reported, is to be a reason 
why you ,are to believe that these Begums were concerned 
in a rebellion against their son, and that they are to forfeit 
all their lands and goods, and to suffer all the indignities 
that we have stated, in consequence of it. 
its inadmis. My Lords, I am really ashamed to mention so scandalous 
worthless^ a thing. But suppose we were to put the case, that we 
nm * accused Mr. Hastings — as wc accuse him of many things — 
suppose he was accused of instigating the Baja of Berar, or 
somebody else, to fall upon some of the country powers; 
and that the evidence that we produced at your bar, to prove 
that against Mr. Hastings, was, that an officer took some 
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najibs there, who declared they were instigated by Mr. Hast- iiJpnui 704. 
ings to go into the service of that prince. Would you bear 
such a thing? Would you suffer it to be produced? Do 
you think wc should have so little regard for our own repu- 
tation as to venture to produce such evidence before you ? 
Supposing we charged him with a violence against the 
Begums, what was our proof against him? That two 
persons, who never appeared before nor since — that two 
grenadiers, in English uniforms — which would be a great 
deal stronger than in this case, because they have no parti- 
cular uniform belonging to the Begums — but, that two 
English grenadiers had been wounded and let go again, who 
said that Mr. Hastings had instigated them to make war 
upon the Begums. Why, you would not suffer such evi- 
dence. And yet two of the first women in India are to be 
stripped of all they have in the world upon no better 
evidence ! No ; you would not disgrace the British peerage, 
you would not disgrace human reason itself, by confiscating 
the meanest property of the meanest wretch, or subjecting him 
to the smallest fine for the smallest delinquency upon such 
evidence. But I venture to say, that, if it was an action of 
assault and battery, it would be scouted in every country ; 
if it was an action for the smallest sum, such evidence would 
be regarded as odious and contemptible, supposing it per- 
fectly true and that a perfect reliance might be had upon it. 

What sort of evidence is this upon which all the property, 
all the dignity, all the rank and all the power of Asia is 
to be attacked? by which a British guarantee is to be 
forfeited, and the honour and dignity of the Crown of Great 
Britain, and the Parliament, itself who sent him, is to be 
forfeited ? Upon the evidence that two swordmen said they 
were sent by the Begums. They could not be sent by the 
Begums in their own person ; they must be sent by J e w ar 
and Behar Ali Khan. And then, we ask you again, how 
came they not to be informed of this? why not call for their 
muster rolls of these najibs? No ; they inflict the penalty, 
but they never hear the accusation nor the evidence. 

Then let us see how the account of this business stands. Document* 
Captain Williams says, lie had a great number of letters and adduced uy° 
papers to prove this rebellion of the Begums. Captain iiaS,V. WU ~ 
Williams declares that he had lost all these letters. He 
orders a search to be made in Mr. Hastings' record office, 
called a trunk ; and accordingly, in Captain William's trunk, 
is found a paper worthy of such a cause ; a letter made to 
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uftmiroi criminate the Begums, in which their names are not men- 
tioned, nor [is there] any possibility of their being included 
in it. By the paper wnich is preserved, you may judge of 
the whole of the papers that are lost. Such a letter, I believe, 
was never brought as evidence before in a court of justice. 
It is a letter said to have been intercepted, and is in page 
1931 of your Lordships’ Minutes : — 

“ To the most noble * * * * whose prosperity be ever- 

lasting. It is represented that the august purwarmah (com maud) having 
completed his honourable arrival, on the Kith of the month in the 
evening, highly exalted me. It is ordered that I should charge Medee- 
poree and the other enrolled sepoys belonging to my district, and take 
bonds from them that none of them go for service to the Rajah ; and 
that when 400 or 500 men, nudjeeves and others, arc collected, I should 
send them to the presence. According to the order, I have written to 
Brejunekar Shall Rehemet Ullah, who is in Bhooaparah, charging him to 
take bonds from them, and that whatever sepoys fit for service are 
collected he should send to the presence. As at this time the wind 
is contrary, the sepoys will not ***** without 
travelling charges ; for I have learnt from a letter previously received 
from Brejunekar Shah Rehemet Idlah that the people there also are 
badly inclined. By the grace of God, the unalterable glory shall be 
***** Zehan Reg and the nudjeeves who were in 
fort of Aneelah, have gone off to Gorruckporc.” 

This is a letter of somebody or other, employed by some- 
body or other for the recruiting service. It should seem by 
the word “ presence,” somebody employed in enlisting forces 
for the Nawab. The charge against the Begum was, that she 
joined with the rebellious Kajas to* exterminate her son’s 
its tendeuoy government and the English influence in that country. In 
of this very paper, you see that the soldiers entering into that 
the Begums, service, and officers who are to contract for soldiers, are 
expressly bound that they shall not join the Rajas. And 
therefore they produce as proof that the Begums had joined 
the Rajas, and had joined them in a rebellion for the purpose 
of exterminating their son in the first instance, and the 
English after, a paper that contains an actual stipulation 
that the condition of their enlistment is, to give bond that 
they should not go into the service of the Rajas ! 

There is another circumstance as strong as can be to make 
their whole acts the refutation of their own false pretences. 
This letter says the country is disaffected to them, and it 
mentions ill disposed parts of the country. Now, every one 
knows the country was ill disposed ; and, therefore, this was 
some person who was employed against the persons who 
were so ill disposed, namely, the very Rajas so mentioned 
before. The Counsel, after producing this, had the candour 
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to declare that they do not see what use could be made of it. liJraKiro*. 
No ; to be sure, they do not see what use can be made of it 
to their cause ; but I see the use that can be made of it 
against their cause. I say, that the papers which they do 
insist on, and which do not appear, deserve no credit, when 
the only paper that they have reserved operates directly 
against them ; and that, therefore, if we had the rest of the 
contents of this trunk, we should probably find it make 
strongly against them. For you have no reason to judge of 
it, otherwise than by the specimen ; for how can you judge of 
what I take away but from what remains ? 

The man who hides this thing in his trunk never under- 
stood one word of the Persian language, and consequently 
was liable to every kind of mistake, if he had been fair. 

But who produces this ? Why, Captain Williams, who, in Character 
his affidavits, never mentioned the Begums without men- wiihams. 
tioning Saadat Ali. This Captain Williams, whom we 
charge to have murdered a principal man of the country by 
his own hand, without the foundation of law or process, 
this man, to defend these acts — which wc charge on Mr. 

Hastings, stating him as one of the grievances of the coun- 
try — this is the man who comes here to you as evidence 
against these women, and produces these kind of monstrous 
papers ! All they have produced to you is no more than this : 

— that such a man believes such a» man heard; and Sir 
Elijah Impey declares that no man doubted it — for he 
always comes, as a supplement — more than the rebellion of 
1745. And, upon my word, a comparison of that kind by 
way of evidence is a little iudccorous, I beg to say, in a 
chief justice of India. 

Your Lordships remember enough of the rebellion in Cast* of the 
1745, to know that, when Lord Lovat was tried at this bar, [^ lhon 1,1 
the mode of proceeding against him was different. The 
rebellion of 1745 was proved, notwithstanding its notoriety. 

But neither notoriety nor proof would have signified, if it 
had not been brought home to Lord Lovat directly, person- 
ally and particularly. And a chief justice, sent to represent 
the sacred Majesty of the Crown of England, has gone so 
far as to say, at your bar, that no more doubt could be enter- 
tained of it than of the rebellion in 1745. He forgets that 
he himself carried the order to confiscate these people's 
property, without any trial whatever. lie forgets that the 
rebellion of 1745 was proved at your Lordships' bar, just 
as if it had never been heard of or known in the worki 
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lttuimim. This is the way of proceeding in an English court of justice ; 

that is the way of proceeding in an Indian court of justice, 
by a chief justice who has rendered himself the instrument 
and letter carrier, the messenger, I may almost say the 
executioner, of Mr. Hastings, 

I beg your Lordships to take a view — I desire no other 
estimate of the mode of proceeding in India than these two 
things : — the witnesses produced before Sir Elijah Irapey at 
Lucknow ; what they deposed there, and what is deposed 
here; and judge of the spirit of Indian government and 
Indian justice from the witnesses Mr. Hastings has produced. 
Unownoe of But, to blow away and to put an end to all their false pre- 
tcndc(i pre ' tences, their hearsays or talks ot najibs, and wounds, and the 
rebellion, like, who is the first witness that we have produced upon 
this occasion? The Nawab himself, negativing the matter* 
Did he believe it ? Not a word. Did he ever so much as 
hear of it ? I will give a proof that [although] Sir Elijah 
Impey said afterwards that he was obliged to wheel round 
to avoid this dangerous place, Fyzabad, — and was advised 
by everybody , — t( for God's sake, have a reverend care of 
your sacred person ! What will become of the justice of 
India, what will become of the protection of the natives, 
if you should fall into the hands of these wicked, rebellious, 
women at Fyzabad?” — [yet] the Nawab, who is supposed 
to be the direct object pf this rebellion, quits Mr. Hastings 
at the very moment when it is raging in the highest possible 
degree. Your Lordships will observe the dates. He quits 
Mr. Hastings a day or two after the treaty of Chunar ; and, 
when he does go, —though Mr. Hastings says, “ he met me 
with a state as humble as my own,” when he was going to 
charge upon Cheyt Sing that he met him with 2,000 men 
— he brought some considerable forces with him ; no man 
. of his rank in that country will go without — he left a part 
of these forces with Mr. Hastings, notwithstanding he was 
going into the focus and centre of the rebellion. lie then 
His friendly went on, with a corps of about 1,000 horse. He left a part 
of them with Mr. Middleton, and he gallops himself with a 
few horse into the very capital where the Begums, we are 
told, had 10,000 armed men. He puts himself in their 
power, and remained some time at Fyzabad. 

Is it to be conceived that a man, against whom a conspi- 
racy is formed by his own mother, would go into the deu of 
a lioness who is going to devour her own whelps — who has, 
contrary to all the rules of nature and policy, conspired to 
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destroy her own son ? The first thing he does is to make u J usts 1794 . 
her a friendly visit. You have the evidence of Captain 
Edwards. Captain Edwards was aide-de-camp to the Nawab: 
lie was in his service, about his person, his attendant at 
Chunar, his attendant back again. What does Captain 
Edwards tell you ? It is necessary your Lordships should 
see what he says, in order to see the iniquity of it. I am not 
doing it exculpate the Begums, for I say you cannot try 
them here ; you have not the parties to do it ; they ought 
to have been tried there : but 1 am going to demonstrate 
the iniquity of this abominable plot beyond all doubt. 

It is necessary your Lordships should know the length 
and breadth and depth of this mystery of iniquity. I would of 

refer you to part of Captain Edward’s evidence, which is in wards/ 
page 779 of the printed Minutes : — 

“ Whether you ever heard of any native of credit and authority in the 
Nabob's dominions who appeared to believe the rebellion of the Begums ?” 

— “No: 1 never did.” “On the contrary, have you any reason to 
believe that the Nabob gave credit to it?” — “ I really cannot rightly 
presume to say whether the Nabob did or did not ; but I am apt to 
believe that he did not.” “ Have you any reason, and what, to form a 
belief about it? ” — “ I have, 1 think. If he supposed the rebellion ever 
existed at Fyzabad, he would have been the first person to take and give 
the alarm to the British troops.” “ And no such alarm was taken or 
given to the British troops?” — “ No, I think not. As I was always 
about his person and in the camp, I think I certainly must have known 
it or heard of it ; but 1 never did.” 

We assure your Lordships you will find it upon your 
printed Minutes that he dismissed a part of his guard ; that 
Captain Edwards says, he was credibly informed that he 
left behind him a part of that guard of horse ; and that, so 
desirous was he to go into tlie power of this cruel lioness his 
mother, lie advanced — as he is a very vigorous man and 
a bold and spirited rider, he loft all his guards behind him, 
and rode before them into the middle of Fyzabad. There is 
some more evidence to the samo purpose, in the same page 
779. The next question to what I read before is : — 

“ When did you hear of this rebellion ? Did not you understand it to 
have been alleged that one object of it was to dethrone the Nabob him- 
self, as well as to extirpate the English ? “ I understood that the 

intention of the princesses, the Begums, was to extirpate the English 
troops out of the country and out of those dominions, and likewise to 
depose her son, and set another son, who seems to have been a greater 
favourite of that family, upon the throne, in the room of the present 
Nabob ; and that son's name is Saadifc All. I have only heard this from 
report. I have no other knowledge but mere report. I understood 
from the report she was to extirpate the English, and depose her son 
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n June 1794. who is now upon the throne.” ft Was it after or before the seizing of 
the treasures that you heard a circumstantial account of the supposed 
object of the rebellion ? ” — •** The report was more general after the 
seizing of the treasures ; but yet there were reports prevailing in the 
neighbourhood that our troops were sent there in consequence of the 
charge, that was made by Colonel Hannay and some of his officers, of a 
rebellion existing then at Fyzabad, — or having existed ; I cannot rightly 
say which.” “ Was that report after the order for the troops to inarch 
to Fyzabad ?” — “ It was more general : it was very general then, when 
the troops did march there, and more general after the seizing of the 
treasures.” “ When did the troops first march ? ” — “ It was some time 
in the month of January, I believe, in the year 1/82.” “ While you was 
with the Nabob in passing from Lucknow to Chunar, and while you 
was with him in the army returning from Chunar, did you then, out of 
the whole army, regular or irregular, ever hear of any report of the 
Begums being in rebellion ? ” — “ No ; I do not recollect I ever did.” 
Upon cross examination. — ” Do you recollect at what time, in August, 
1781, you left Lucknow to proceed with the Nabob to Clnmar ?” — “ No; 

I cannot rightly mention the date. All that I know is this, that I 
accompanied the Nabob, Mr. Middleton and his attendants, all the way 
from Lucknow to Chunargur. I really cannot recollect — I have no 
notes, and it is so distant a time since that I do not recollect the parti- 
culars of the month or the day ; but 1 recollect perfectly I accompanied 
the Nabob all the way from Lucknow to Chunar, and returned again 
with him, until he struck off on the road to Fyzabad.” 

Your Lordships sec plainly the whole of this matter. 
When they had resolved to seize the Nawab’s treasures, 
they propagated this report. In proportion as they acted 
and proceeded further in it, the report grew hotter and 
General hotter ; — I mean their propagation of the report. This man 
the report tells you when the propagation of this report began ; when 
lionofThe 1 ' it grew hot ; and when it was in its greatest heat. This 
Begums. man tells you that not one native of credit in the country 
believed it ; that he did not think the Nawab himself be- 
lieved it ; and he gives a reason that speaks for itself — that 
he would have been the first man to give alarm himself, if he 
believed it, as he was to be the object of it. 

He says the English were the principal spreaders of the 
report. It was a wicked report, propagated by Mr. Middle- 
ton and the English agents for the purpose; and, in the 
proportion as it went towards their object, they made that 
report hotter and hotter; — but which report the Nawab 
never heard of ; which report the Nawab never believed ; 
which report Captain Edwards never believed ; and which 
was contradicted by his going with his small escort to Fy- 
zabad. This is the maimer in which that appears upon that 
ground, 

Smeutum There is another ground. Hyder Beg Khan, whom we 
pntby have proved Mr. Hastings kept in his office entirely under 
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his government, when he comes to give his attestation, gives 11 June 379 *. 
a long account of all the proceedings of Cheyt Sing’s rebel- Hyderieg 
lion, with which this was coincident ; and he ends it very 
remarkably — that he tells the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. And yet this Hyder Beg Khan never mentions 
a word about the rebellion — that he had ever heard of it. 

There is one evidence which puts an end to the whole ; 
that is Major Gilpin’s. Major Gilpin had the Begums and Efof ttio 
their eunuchs under his custody for a full year. He was rumour ‘ 
obliged to watch them and to guard them. During all that 
time he lived at Fyzabad. And what are the words of 
Major Gilpin ? He says, that, upon cool, deliberate, inquiry, 
and all the information he could get from all the inhabitants 
of Fyzabad, he did not believe the rebellion of the Bow 
Begum. A man who was in the country and commanded 
the troops, who had all the witnesses in his power, who had 
daily access to all parties at Fyzabad, a person who was 
attached to Mr. Hastings in the strongest manner — he de- 
clares that, upon cool, deliberate, inquiry, made at Fyzabad 
from all the inhabitants, he did not believe it of the Bow 
Begum. Then he was asked as to the elder Begum, the 
grandmother, who was the person who could be only charged 
with it in a secondary degree, arid as conspiring with the 
other. Ilo positively acquits the Bow Begum of this rebel- 
lion a.s to the Begum, he says, he knows no facts against 
her, except that at the battle of Buxar, in the year 1764, 
she had used some odd expressions epneerning the English, 
being then at war with her son, Suja-ud-Dowla, and long 
before we had any empire or pretence to empire in that part 
of India ; and that the expression of a rebellion which he had 
used with regard to her was improper, and it could only 
mean he had some opinion of her disaffection. That is in 
pages 909 and 910 of the printed Evidence. Therefore, if he 
did not know it, who was an active officer in that very place, 
and had the eunuchs in prison, whom he might have accused 
and might have examined and cross examined — if he knew 
nothing of that, judge of the wickedness and falsehood of 
this rumour that was spread about from hand to hand, and 
circulated by persons who questioned it, and never heard of 
it before the time Sir Elijah Impey went up, in order to get 
this evidence, and with Mr. Hastings’ order to seize these 
treasures. 

But there is another affair that will prove Mr. Hastings 
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lumirn. knew the fallacy of this charge. It is part of Major Gilpin’s 
evidence : — 

“ Had you any opportunity of knowing the character of the Begums* 
His test!, and whether they were disaffected to our Government ?” — “ I had a very 
mony in good opportunity of knowing, from the circumstance of my having coin- 
Be^umsf mandea so long there. The elder Begum, it was generally understood, 
and I have reason to believe, was disaffected to our Government ; and my 
sentiments of her conduct stand recorded in my correspondence to the 
court of Lucknow to that effect. But, with respect to the Bow Begum, 
I acquit her entirely of any disaffection to our Government, so far as 
comes to my knowledge. Appearances were for some time against her ; 
but, on cool, deliberate, inquiry, I found there was no ground for sup- 
posing her guilty of any rebellious principles at the time of Cheit Sing's 
rebellion.” “ Whether that, according to your belief, is not your pre- 
sent opinion?” — “ I think I have answered that very fully, that it was 
upon those very principles that 1 did form an opinion of her innocence. 
How far they are justifiable or right I will not take upon me to say upon 
oath. There was no one circumstance that came to my knowledge, 
during my residence at Fyzabad, or my residence in India, that I would 
wish to withhold from your Lordships.” “ You state here — * upon cool, 
deliberate, inquiry/ What was that cool, deliberate, inquiry?” — “That 
cool, deliberate, inquiry was the conversations I had with the ministers 
and the people of Fyzabad, and the letters from herself expressing her 
innocence ; and it appeared to me from those letters that she really was 
our friend and ally.” 

The same witness says, in page 909 : — 

“ I understand you to say, that, originally, the report prevailed with 
respect to both the Begums, but that you was induced to alter that 
opinion with respect to the younger Begum, in consequence of Mr. Gor- 
don’s letters and the intelligence of some of her ministers and other 
persons ; — were not those other persons in the? interest of the younger 
Begum?” — “ In general, the town of Fyzabad were in her interest.” 
“ In what sense do you mean — generally in her interest ; — were the 
persons you conversed with merely those who were in her service and 
household, or the inhabitants of Fyzabad in general?”—” Both. I held 
conversations with both her own body servants and the inhabitants of 
the city.” 

A little lower down in the same page : — 

“ What do you mean by the word rebellion as applied to the 
Begums ; — in what sense do you use it?” — “ In raising troops, and in 
other acts of rebellion, in the common acceptation of the word.” 
“ Against whom ?” — Against the Nabob’s Government and the British 
Government jointly but I beg to know the particular time and cir- 
cumstance the question alludes to.” “ I understand you to have said, 
you understood the elder Begum was in a constant state of rebellion : — 
in what sense do you use the word rebellion ? Did you say the elder 
Begum was in a constant state of rebellion ?” — “ I always understood 
her to be disaffected to the English Government. It might not be a 
proper expression of mine — the word rebellion .” “Do you know 
of any act by the elder Begum against the Vizier?” — “ I cannot state 
any.” “Do you know of' any act which you call rebellion com- 
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mitted by the elder Begum against the Company ?” — u I do not know llJtrjE 1794 . 
of any particular circumstance : only it was generally supposed that she — 
was disaffected to the Company.’ , “ What acts of disaffection or hos- 

tility towards the English do you allude to, when you speak of the con- 
versation of the world at the time V 9 — “ I have answered that question 
as fully as I can, that it was nothing but conversation ; that I knew of 
no particular act or deed myself.” 

Here is an officer in command, in a place in the centre of 
the rebellion, an officer in possession of all the persons from 
whom information was to be got, he declares that, with 
regard to the Bow Begum, that is to say, the possessor of 
all those treasures, the person charged with the principal 
part of the rebellion, and who alone could have any means 
of carrying it on, because she possessed all the wealth and 
power, — he acquits this person ; and be knows nothing 
against the old lady, but only lie had heard she was dis- 
affected. So the matter stands exposed to your view ; not 
for the acquittal of these women, for I contend that they 
cannot be tried here, either directly or obliquely ; but that 
they ought to have been tried there ; that they were not 
tried there ; and 1 bring this to show the base and wicked 
means by which they were carrying on this plot. 

Then we go to another point. There is a person they Hoolas Roi. 
call Hoolas Roi. He was employed by the Residents. The 
gentlemen say, “ O ! he was nothing but a news- writer. 

Why do you take any notice of him who was nothing but a 
news-writer? 0 Your Lordships would think that this man, 
whom they treat in such a manner, and whose negative evi- 
dence they think fit to despise, was, as they represent him, no 
better than a writer of those scandalous paragraphs which 
arc written to misrepresent the proceedings of this court to 
the public — such a news-writer as that. See who this 
Hoolas Roi is. He is a person employed by the Resident 
at Lucknow to watch the English interest at Fyzabad, and 
there to represent himself. To show who this Iioolas Roi 
is, that for the convenience of the day they say was nothing 
but a news-writer, 1 will read to your Lordships a letter 
from Major Naylor to Colonel Jaques, commanding the 
second battalion, 20th regiment. It is in page 701 of the 
printed Minutes : — 

u Sir, — Hoolas Roi, the person appointed by the Nabob for trans- Testimony 
acting the business for which the troops arc required here, will hold at, a 
constant communication and intercourse with you ; and, as he is Mr. Middle- 
instructed and acquainted with the best method to accomplish this *° hi ? 
business, Mr. Middleton requests implicit attention to be paid to what tion. posi ' 
he may, from time to time, represent respecting the prisoners or the 
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liJtnsrBi794. business in which he is employed. In short, as he is the person nomi- 
nated by the Nabob, he wishes Hoolas Roi to be considered in the same 
light as if he himself was present.” 

A letter from Mr. Middleton to Lieutenant Francis 
Rutledge 

w Sir, — When this note is delivered to you by Hoolas Roi, I have to 
desire that you order the two prisoners to be put in irons; keeping 
them from all food, &c., agreeable to my instructions of yesterday.” 

You first see in what a confidential light Hoolas Roi was 
considered ; — that he was employed to carry some instruc- 
tions, which do not appear ; and it is ordered by Mr. Mid- 
dleton , — “ when these instructions shall come, to put those 
prisoners in irons, and keep them without food,” &c. The 
Begums say, without food and water. JEt cetera is a 
is a pretty large word : ■ “ to keep them without food, &c., 

agreeable to my instructions of yesterday — which is a 
pretty general warrant to make people suffer a great deal. 
And this Hoolas Roi was the person appointed by Mr. Mid- 
dleton to carry that order. But who is Hoolas Roi ? A 
mere news-writer ! Mr. Middleton declares he is a person 
to be received there to represent the Nawab ; and he is the 
person, undoubtedly, who is the real Nawab of the country 
— namely, Mr. Middleton. And therefore, this man, whom 
they talk of in this manner, in order to make slight of an 
observation we made, and which I shall make again, they 
consider as if he was merely a paragraph monger in some 
scandalous newspaper ; whereas his authority is ordered 
to be equal to that of the Nawab himself — and that by 
Mr. Middleton. 

Mr* Hastings certainly thought him a man of some con- 
sequence, and he thought him a very fit witness to the 
severities that were practised, and of which he carried the 
order ; and he thought he would be a fit witness to rebellion. 
Mark this : — he sent for this Iloolas Roi, who is now nothing 
but a mere paragraph monger — he sent for him from 
Sjigpressbn Fyzabad to Benares — a long journey : at last, he was 
evidence, examined before Sir Elijah Impey; and he has sunk his 
evidence ! It is a suppression of truth which is equal to any 
suggestion of falsehood that can be conceived. This man, who 
had. ail their orders, who represented the English Govern- 
ment, who represented the Nawab’s Government there — 
this man is sent for by Mr. Hastings; he gives his depo- 
sition before Sir Elijah Impey ; and it is not to be found 
cither upon the Company's record, in Sir Elijah Impcy’s 
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trunk, in Jonathan Scott’s trunk, nor in anyone account muram*. 
whatever. The evidence of’ that witness, who ought to have 
spoken most clearly — and probably he "did, and most de- 
cisively upon this subject — his evidence is sunk. Therefore, 
they sink the truth. They suppress the affidavit of the man 
who was at the bottom of every secret of both Governments. 

They have his affidavit, but they dared not produce it to 
you. They had the madness and folly to let you know 
obliquely that* he had been sent for — or we find it in some 
way or other — and yet at the same time they have never 
produced his affidavit. There is a silence more damning to 
this Defendant than all expression. There you have a proof 
of a desire only to produce what they thought could make 
best for their wicked purposes, in the destruction of this 
great and ancient family. 

All the English, it seems, believed it. Mr. Purling, who Disbelief of 
was Resident the year before this, never knew of anything Bristow 

like a plot carrying on by those women. Wc were almost of 

ashamed to ask him. Then, did Mr. Bristow know of or ^cro.* 
believe this plot ? He has been made to make some oblique 
hints to Mr. Hastings, as if they had used some improper 
conduct. Not stating what it was; but in a letter to 
Mr. Hastings, in which he endeavours to soften the cruel 
temper of this inflexible man, by going a little way with 
him, in saying, lie thought they behaved improperly. And 
Mr. Wombwell is asked, whether any Englishmen doubted 
of it He says, “ Mr. Bristow doubts of it.” And, indeed, 

Mr. Bristow did not believe one word of it ; any more 
indeed than did Mr. Hastings, or anybody else. 

Did Mr. Stables, who is Mr. Hastings colleague, a man 
of as much honour, I really believe, as can be, a faithful old 
servant of the Company, and very worthy of credit — I believe 
there is not a spot upon him during all his long service under 
the Company ; if any, it is being a little too obsequious some- 
times to Mr. Hastings — did he believe it ? — No ; he did not 
believe it neither; and he was one of the persons most 
authorised and ablest coolly to investigate it. These persons 
knew the state of the country, and they did not believe it. 

The Nawab did not believe it. The Begums were never 
charged with it Nothing but this rumour given, and the 
story of two najibs. They were tried without those persons compulsion 
being heard, and their property confiscated ; and the Nawab Nawab. 
is dragged most reluctantly to this act, without ever hearing 
or knowing what he was dragged to ; but a poor, miserable, 
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itfmxxvm. victim, dragged to violate all the laws of nature, all decency, 
all property, — to rob his own mother for the benefit of 
Mr. Hastings. He was forced to do it; made to be an 
instrument of punishing her for a plot, of which they do not 
pretend to say that she had ever so much as received the 
smallest degree of intimation. 

My Lords, we have done, I think, with this nefarious 
business, at this period of it. But Mr. Hastings had another 
opportunity of examining into it. Your Lordships will not 
forget all the rules and principles of judgment, so much as 
not to know that judgment ought to precede execution; 
that trial ought to precede judgment ; and that information 
and evidence ought to be the preliminary parts and the 
whole of the trial. There was not, at that time, even the 
slightest information given upon the occasion to the persons. 
Sir Elijah Impey goes up with the order to dispossess these 
women of their treasures ; to seek for witnesses, in order to 
accuse them, without letting them know one word of the 
evidence that appeared against them, or even the Nawab. 
Neither the party accused nor the party offended knew one 
word of the matter. There was a probability that Saadafc 
SioSvefop ^ might be concerned in it ; but these women are, against 
the* probability — solely for their wealth — accused of a re- 

Begruros, 0 hellion which, I will venture to say, it is not in the power of 
human testimony to establish. 

But Mr. Hastings had another opportunity. He was 
Simftors^or rem ^ n ded of this. The court of Directors desired Mr. Hast- 
aniujuiry ings to inquire into this business. Your Lordships will see 
charges what Mr. Hastings did in consequence of it ; and then you 
will see the extreme audacity of defending this act at your 
bar, when he would not go into an inquiry into it — although 
he had the direct order of the court of Directors — in the 
place where that inquiry could be made, and in the place 
where these unfortunate women could have an opportunity 
of clearing their own character. 

I will now read to your Lordships an extract of a letter 
from the court of Directors to the Board of Calcutta, dated 
London, the 14th February, 1783:— 

Letter of the "4. By the second article of the treaty, the Nabob is permitted to 
*®sume such jaahires as he shall think proper, with a reserve that all such 
Subject of jaghirdars, for the amount of whose jaghires the Company are guarantees, 
the alleged shall, in case of a resumption of their lands, be paid the amount of the net 
rebellion, collections through the Resident. 

“ 5. We do not see how the Governor General could consent to the 
resumption of such lands as the Company had engaged should remain in 
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the hands of those who possessed them previous to the execution of the iiJttxe 1794 . 
late treaty, without stronger proofs of the Begums’ defection than have — 
been laid before us ; neither can we allow it to be good policy to reduce 
the several jaghirdars, and thus unite the territory and tne troops main- 
tained for the protection of that territory under one head, who, by that 
means, at some future period, may become a very powerful enemy to the 
Company. 

“ (». With respect to the resumption of the jaghires possessed by the 
Begums in particular, and the subsequent seizure of the treasure de- 
posited with the Vizier’s mother, which the Governor General, in his 
letter to the Board, 23d January, 1/82, has declared he strenuously en- 
couraged and supported, we hope and trust, for the honour of the 
British nation, that the measure appeared to be fully justified in the eyes 
of all Indostan. The Governor General has informed us, that it can 
be well attested that the Begums princi pally excited and supported the 
late commotions, and that they carried their inveteracy to the English 
nation so far as to aim at our utter extirpation. 

“ 7- It must have been publicly known that, in 1/75, the Resident at 
the Vizier’s Court not only obtained from the Begum, widow of the 
late Sujah Dowl&h, on the Nabob’s account, thirty lacks of rupees, half 
of which was to be paid to the Company, but also the forbearance of 
twenty-six lacks, for the repayment of which she had security in land, 
on the Nabob’s agreeing to renounce all further claims upon her; and 
that to this agreement the Company were guarantees. 

c *8. We find that, on the 21st of December 1775, the Begum com- 
plained of a breach of engagements oil the part of the Nabob ; soliciting 
your protection for herself, her mother, and for all the women belonging 
to the seraglio of the late Nabob, from the distresses to which they were 
reduced ; — in consequence whereof, it was agreed, in consultation, 3d 
January 1 77G, to remonstrate with the Vizier; the Governor General 
remarking : — ‘That, as the representative of our Government has become 
an agent in this business, and has pledged the honour and faith of the 
Company for the punctual observance of the conditions under which 
the treaty was concluded, you had a right to interfere, and justice de- 
manded it, if it should appear that those engagements have been 
violated.’ And the Board at the same time resolved: — ‘That, as soon 
as the Begum’s engagements with the Nabob, to which Mr. Bristow is a 
party, shall be fulfilled on her part, this Government will think them- 
wives bound to protect her against any further demand or molestation.* 

*‘ 9. If, therefore, the disaffection of the Begums was not a matter of 
public notoriety, we cannot but be alarmed for the effects which these 
subsequent transactions must have had on the minds of the natives of 
India. The only consolation we feel upon this occasion is, that the 
amount of those jaghires for which the Company were guarantees is to 
be paid through our Resident at the Court of the Vizier; and it very 
materially concerns the credit of your Government on no account to 
suffer such payments to he evaded. 

“ 10. If it shall hereafter be found that the Begums did not take that 
hostile part against the Company which has been represented, as well in 
the Governor General's narrative as in several documents therein referred 
to ; and as it nowhere appears from the papers at present in our posses- 
sion that they excited any commotion previous to the imprisonment of 
Rajah Cheit Sing, but only armed themselves in consequence of that 
transaction ; and as it is probable that such a conduct proceeded entirely 
from motives of self-defence, under an apprehension that they them- 
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11 June 1704. selves might likewise be laid under unwarrantable contributions, we 
direct that you use vour influence with the Vizier that their jaghires 
may be restored to them. But if they should be under apprehensions 
respecting the future conduct of the Vizier, and wish our further pro- 
tection, it is our pleasure that yon afford those ladies an asylum within 
the Company’s territories ; and that they be paid the amount of the net 
collections of their jagliires, agreeably to the second article of the late 
treaty, through the medium of our Resident, as maybe ascertained upon 
an average estimate of some years back.” 

You see, the Directors have received everyone of his false 
impressions. They received an idea that, after the rebellion 
of Cheyt Sing, they had — but not before, upon his own 
showing — showed a disposition to arm. They assume a 
false fact which Mr. Hastings stated. They assume a variety 
of other false facts. They assume that their jagirs were to 
be paid in regular pensions, which were totally confiscated 
Bissatisfac- without any compensation at all. But yet, upon Mr. Hast- 
n?rt‘ctorsat 0VYn showing, they found the transaction to be so 

addurod e b C ° dishonourable to the British Government that they desire 
Mr. Hast* y him to make inquiry into it, and give redress accordingly, 
ings. Here is another order of the Company. Here is another 

call upon Mr. Hastings to examine to the bottom of this 
affair; because, even upon his own showing, and giving 
credit for that enormous mass of falsehood, as we have 
proved that he has stated in this narrative, they found them- 
selves utterly dissatisfied with his evidence ; and they gave 
foralrthcr 1 * ^is or( ^ er t° restore them to their jagirs, — “ if, upon in* 
inquiry. quiry ” — so and so. Here is another disobedience of the 

Company’s orders. And you will see in what a gross and 
Dteobedi- fraudulent manner he behaved. My Lords, we have shown, 
and it is in your Evidence, that he disobeyed the orders of 
the court of Directors ; that he would not consent to t 
propositions of the Council; that he would not examine 
into any part of their conduct ; that he would do nothing 
for justice ; but that he stifled all inquiry into the business. 
And yet he thinks your Lordships will have patience at 
your bar to inquire into the business; that you will have 
patience at your bar to inquire into the disaffection of the 
Begums, when he refused, though expressly ordered by his 
masters, to do it 

Here is a part of Mr. Hastings’ Narrative, which is in- 
serted in page 923 of your Lordships* Minutes : — 

Motion of u The points which the court of Directors seem to have most at heart 

Mr. Mae* are — first, that the engagement of the second article of the Benares 
P ersoa. treaty should he faithfully fulfilled ; and secondly, to guard against the 
future conduct of the Vizier, if he should be disposed to oppress the 
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Begums. We should therefore ascertain whether the amount of the ujcxbi’TO*. 

jaghires of the Begums is regularly paid to them through the Company’* 

Resident, and give them notice that no future demands shall he made 
upon them. This the Governor General might, I think, do, in a letter 
that would make the Begums sensible of their past misconduct, yet 
inform them of the lenity and gracious intentions of the Company, in 
ordering them an asylum in Bengal in case of future distress.” 

In consequence of the foregoing opinion from Mr. Mac- 
pherson, the following minute was delivered by the Governor 
General : — 

1 should gladly acquiesce in the motion made by Mr. Macpherson, Minute of 
if I thought it possible to frame a letter to the Begums in any terms ^ r * H ast “ 
which should, at the same time, convey the intimation proposed by it, lngs ’ 
and not defeat the purpose of it, or be productive of evils greater than 
any which exist in the consequences of the proceedings which have 
already taken place, and which time has almost obliterated. The orders 
of the court of Directors are conditional. They require nothing, but in 
the event of discoveries made subsequent to the advices which were 
before you on the 1 1th of February last. In alleviation of the former con- 
duct of the Begums, nothing has since appeared in relation to them but 
their refusal — or rather, that of one — to fulfil her engagements for the 
payment of the remainder of the sum exacted from her by the Nabob 
Vizier, in the beginning of the last year. Whatever obedience may be 
due to the clear and ascertained spirit of the orders of the court of 
Directors, this obligation cannot extend to points to which neither the 
letter nor evident spirit of their orders apply. If 1 am rightly informed, 
the Nabob Vizier and the Begums are on terms of mutual good will. 

It would ill become tins Government to interpose its influence by any 
art which might tend to revive their animosities, and a very slight occa- 
sion would be sufficient to effect it. It will be to little purpose to tell 
them that their conduct has, in our estimation of it, been very wrong, 
and at the same time to announce to them the orders of our superiors, 
which more than indicate the reverse. They will instantly take fire on 
such a declaration, proclaim the judgment of the Company in their 
favour, demand a rejtaration of the acts which they will construe wrongs, 

— with such a sentence warranting that construction, — and either 
accept the invitation, to the proclaimed scandal of the Vizier, which will 
not add to the credit of our Government ; or remain in his dominions, but 
not under his authority, to add to his vexations and the disorder of 
the country by continual intrigues and seditions. Enough already exist 
to affect his peace and the quiet of his people. If we cannot heal, let 
us not inflame, the wounds which have been inflicted. 

If the Begums think themselves aggrieved to such a degree as to 
justify them in an appeal to foreign jurisdiction, — to appeal to it against 
a man standing in the relation of son and grandson to them, — to appeal 
to the justice of those who have been the abettors and instruments of 
their imputed wrongs, let us at least permit them to be the judges of 
their Own feelings, and prefer their complaints before we offer to redress 
them. They will not need to be prompted. 

“ 1 hope I shall not depart from the simplicity of official language in 
saying, that the majesty of justice ought, to be approached with solicita- 
tion, not descend to provoke or invite it, much less, to debase itself by 
the suggestion of wrongs and the promise of redress, jwith the denun- 
ciation of punishment, before trial, and even before accusation.” 

VOL. IV. Q Q 
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General Reply : 

If ever such a paper appeared, since the beginning of the 
world, of a person who stands in the relation of a servant to 
the Company, and [owes] obedience to their orders, defying 
and flying in the face of his masters, when desiring him to 
do an act which may tend, in their opinion, to clear himself, 
if done, I shall allow that every word we have said to your 
Lordships upon this occasion, to mark his guilt, ought to be 
expunged from your Minutes and from our Charges. 

My Lords, observe what he says himself. I would re- 
mark, before I observe upon this violent and atrocious act 
of rebellion in Mr. Hastings, the cruel purposes for which 
he does it ; for he is never a rebel to one, that is not a 
tyrant to others. They are co-relative : they constantly go 
together. It is suggested that the Nawab is the persecutor, 
the oppressor, and that Mr. Hastings is the person who is to 
redress the wrong. There they have mistaken the point 
totally; for Mr. Hastings is the principal, the Nawab only 
an instrument: — “ If I am rightly informed, the Nawab and 
the Begums are on terms of mutual good will. It would ill 
become this Government to interpose its influence by any 
act which might tend to revive their animosities, and a very 
slight occasion would be sufficient to effect it.” What ani- 
mosities had they? None. Mr. Hastings gets the Nawab 
to rob his mother ; and then he supposes, contrary to truth, 
contrary to fact, contrary to everything your Lordships 
have heard, that the Nawab would fall into a fury if lus 
mother were to obtain any redress ; if there were to be the 
smallest inquiry into this business, that it would create 
a flame in the Nawab’s mind, on account of the active, 
energetic, spirited, part he took in this transaction. There- 
fore, says he, “ Oh ! for God's sake, soothe the matter. It 
is a green wound; don't uncover it. For God's sake, do 
nothing to ii*ritate it ! It will be to little purpose to tell them 
that their conduct has, in our estimation of it, been very 
wrong, and at the same time to announce to them the orders 
of our superiors, which more than indicate the reversa” 
First/' says he, “ I will not do them justice. I will not 
enter an inquiry.” Why? “ Because they charge us with 
the wrong.” Then for that reason you ought to (\o it. 
“ No : it is telling them that our superiors are of opinion 
that we are in the wrong.” And they did not only indicate, 
but more than indicate, that he was in the wrong. Why, 
when his superiors more than indicated that lie was in the 
wrong, was hfc not bound tenfold to make that inquiry, for 
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liis honour and for their satisfaction, which they direct him itfnnsi7M> 
to make? No: he will not do it: — “Because,” says he, 

“ such a sentence warranted that construction ; and [the 
Begum would]* either accept the invitation, to the pro- 
claimed scandal of the Vizier, which will not add to the 
credit of our Government, or remain in his dominions but 
not under his authority, to add to his vexations and the dis- 
order of the country by continual intrigues and seditions.” 

My Lords, here is this man, who is constantly thrusting 
out this peaceable Nawab before him, pushing him, as if 
with a bayonet behind him, to go forward into every base 
thing, and then he declares he will not satisfy the Directors, 
his masters, for fear the Nawab should fall in a passion with 
his mother ; and at the same time, for fear the mother should 
resent the wrongs which the court of Directors declare he 
has inflicted upon her. What docs it amount to ? It amounts 
to this : — “ The Begums accuse me of doing them injustice, 
and the Directors accuse me of doing them injustice ; and 
for that very reason, because one believes it and the other 
accuses and indicates an opinion, therefore I will not inquire 
into it.” Why? “Because it may raise disturbances.” Groundiess- 
Why, the mother was disarmed and could not hurt the Nawab. Suicd ap- 
All her landed estates he knew were confiscated. lie knew prehension, 
all her money wns in his possession. He knew she had no 
means, if she had been disposed, to create intrigue’s and 
cabals. What intrigues and cabals could there be, in his 
sending a letter to know what she has to say upon the 
subject? lie will not institute any inquiry into it when 
the women may be acquitted. 

“If the Begums think themselves aggrieved to such a Hi* attempt 
degree.” Observe, this is no measure of the Begums; it is orden 0 ™ U, ° 
an order of the court of Directors, made by them upon his 
own representation of his own case, and upon nothing else. 

The Begums did not dare to murmur. God knows, the poor 
creatures were, at or about the time, his prisoners ; robbed, 
stripped of everything ; without hope and without comfort. 

But the Directors, doing their duty upon that occasion, upon 
his own false representations, in that bundle of affidavits 
upon which they wish your Lordships to acquit him, con- 
demn him. Says he, — “appeal to a foreign jurisdiction.” 

When these women were to be robbed, we were not foreign- 
ers to them. On the contrary, we adjudged them guilty of 
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rebellion. We sent an English chief justice to collect mate- 
rials against them. We sent English officers to take their 
money. The whole was ail English transaction. When 
wrong is to be acted, we have then an interest in the country 
to act in it; but when the question is of justice, when the 
question is of inquiry, when the question is of hearing, 
then it is a foreign jurisdiction. For you are to suffer 
Mr. Hastings to make it foreign or make it domestic, just as 
it answers his purposes. 

And then, they are to appeal against a man standing in 
the relation of son and grandson to them, to appeal to the 
justice of those who have been the abettors and instruments 
of their imputed wrongs. Why, my Lords, he has allowed 
that he is the abettor ; he is the instrument to whom the 
Company impute their wrongs ; and yet, with all these 
charges lying upon him, he does defy it in the way that you 
have seen. 

But he, it seems, is all at once transformed into a great 
sovereign : — u The majesty of justice ought to he approached 
with solicitation.” My Lords, he forgot the court of 
Directors : he forgot the laws of England : he forgot the 
Act of Parliament. They must approach him with solicita- 
tion! They approached him by the orders of the court of 
Directors. He defies the orders of the court of Directors. 
He refuses redress to those whose injuries others had patron- 
ised, and would make no inquiry. fe Then," says he, without 
making an inquiry,— “ time has obliterated their sufferings.” 
Oh ! what a balm of oblivion time spreads over the wrongs, 
wounds and afflictions, of other people, in the view of the 
person who inflicts wrongs and oppression. The oppressor 
soon forgets. It was in the year 1783, when he came to 
this resolution, that the waters of Lethe had been poured 
over all their wrongs and oppressions ; and he insults the 
court in saying, either that their acts, or else the Begums' 
acts, must be solicitations to him. 

Mr. Hastings . — My Lords, there was no order. A man’s 
patience may be exhausted. I hear so many falsehoods, 
that, at length, I do declare there was no order of the court 
of Directors. Forgive me, my Lords, he may say what he 
pleases again ; I will not controvert it. But there is no 
order; — if there is, read it. 

Mr. Burke .— Judge you, my Lords, what the insolence, 
audacity and cruelty, of this man must be, from his want of 
patience in his [present] situation, when he dares to hold 
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this language here ! — and your Lordships will reckon with hjuke ito*. 
him for it, or the world will reckon with you. ~ 

Mr. Hastings. — There was no order for inquiry. 

Mr. Burke. — Your Lordships have heard the letter read. 

It is the letter from the Directors I read just now. You 
will judge whether that is an order or not. 1 did hope in 
these two days to put an end to this business, but when 
your Lordships hear us charged with direct falsehood at 
your bar, and you hear this wicked wretch who is before 
you — 

A Lord . — Order, order, order ! 

Mr. Burke. — Order, my Lords, we call, in the name of the 
Commons. Your Lordships hoar us accused at your bar 
of falsehood, when we have read the orders. Here is the 
man whom we have described as the scourge and terror of 
India, in thus disobeying what we call and insist on to be 
the orders, and more than orders, of the Company to him, 
to inquire into this matter, — he gets up and charges us, not 
with a mistake, an error, a wrong construction, but a direct 
falsehood ; and that his patience is worn out with the falsehood 
he hears. This is not an English court* of justice, if this is 
to go on. We must beg leave to retire and take instruc- 
tions of our constituents. He ought to be sent to Bridewell 
for going on in this manner. 

[Mr. Wyndham read the letter again.] 

Mr. Burke . — With regard to the ravings of this unhappy 
man, I am sure, if I was only considering what passed from 
him to the Managers in the box, and knowing what is due to 
a wounded conscience smarting under the impressions of his 
own guilt, brought befbre an awful tribunal, I would allow 
everything to it ; but, my Lords, we have the honour of the 
Commons — we have the honour of this Court to sustain. 

Your Lordships, the other day, for an offence committed by° m * 
against a constable who was keeping the way under your the court, 
orders, did, very justly and to the great satisfaction of the 
public, commit the party to Bridewell, for a much slighter 
insult against the honour and dignity of your Court. Passing 
by, therefore, this matter for the present, till your Lordships 
can seriously consider what the mode of this proceeding is, 

I proceed. 

We have read to your Lordships the orders of the court of 
Directors ; — we consider them as their orders. If they were 
not their orders, your Lordships have heard them read, and 
you arc as good judges of it as we. Your Lordships have 
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n J une no*, heard that the Council considered them as orders, because 
they moved upon them. We consider them as orders, 
because Mr. Stables, in evidence before you here, who was 
one of the Council, considered them as orders ; and yet this 
man has the frantic audacity in this place to call them no 
orders; — that he cannot stand the repetition of such abomi- 
nable falsehoods as are repeatedly urged against him. Your 
Sr’itehlter- lordships must not suffer that. Your Lordships will not 
forenoo on suffer it ; for, if you do, 1 promise you the Commons will 
occasion? 111, not suffer the justice of this country to be trifled with and 
insulted in this manner. Because, if your Lordships do, they 
must say that very disagreeable consequences and disagree- 
able inferences will and must happen, with respect to the 
public, Concerning it. You will forgive, and we know how 
to forgive, the ravings of people smarting under a conscious 
sense of their guilt ; but, when we are reading documents 
and commenting upon them, this kind of language your 
Lordships ought really to consider. As for us, we consider 
it no more than other noise and brawlings of criminals who, 
in irons, may be led through the streets, raving at the magis- 
trate who has committed them. We consider him as a poor 
miserable man raving at his accusers. It is natural he should 
fall into all these frantic ravings ; but it is not natural that 
the Court should indulge him in them. We will show you 
the sense in which Mr. Wheler understood this letter. 
Mr.Who]er\s A letter from Mr. Wheler, dated the 14th of October/ 
of the order 1*783; page 921 of the printed Minutes: — 

for an in- 

duiry. “ It always has been, and will be, my wish to conform implicitly to 

the orders of the court of Directors ; and I trust that the opinion which 
I shall give upon that part of the Court’s letter which is now before us 
will not be taken up against its meaning, as going to a breach of them. 
The orders at present under the Board’s consideration are entirely 
provisional. 

“ Nothing has passed, since the conclusion of the agreement made by 
the Governor General with the Vizier at Chunar, which induces me to 
alter the opinion which I before held, as well from the Governor General’s 
reports to this Board as from the opinions which I have heard of 
many individuals totally unconcerned in the subject, that the Begums at 
Fyzabad did take a hostile part against the Company during the disturb- 
ances in Benares ; and I am impressed with a conviction that this 
conduct of the Begums did not proceed entirely from motives of self- 
defence. But, as the court of Directors appear to be of a different 
opinion, and conceive that there ought to be stronger proofs of the defeca- 
tion of the Begums than have been laid before them, I think that, 
before we decide on their orders, the late and present Resident at the 
Vizier’s Court and the commanding officers in the Vizier’s country ought 
to be required to collect and lay before the Board all the information 
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they can obtain, with respect to the defection of the Begum during the 11 June 1704. 
the troubles in Benares, and their present disposition to the Company.” 

The next is a letter dated September 9th, 1783, from Mr. stables* 
Mr. Stables ; — Stt. 

“ The court of Directors by their letter of the 14th February, 1 783, 
seem not to be satisfied that the disaffection of the Begums to this Go- 
vernment is sufficiently proved by the evidence before them. I therefore 
think, that the late and present Resident and commanding officers in 
the Vizier’s country at the time should be called upon to collect what 
further information they can on the subject, in which the honour and 
dignity of the Government is so materially concerned ; and that such 
information may be immediately transmitted to the court of Directors.” 

Extract from Mr. Stables' evidence ; page 432 : — 

“ What was your motive for proposing that investigation ? ” — “A 
letter from the court of Directors. 1 conceived it to be ordered by them.” 

“ Did you conceive the letter of the court of Directors positively to direct 
that inquiry?” — ” 1 did so certainly at the time, and I beg to refer to the 
minutes which express it,” 

Page 436. A question put to the same witness by a noble 
Lord : — 

te The witness has stated, that, at the time he has mentioned, he con- 
ceived the letter from the court of Directors to order an inquiry, and that 
it was upon that opinion that he regulated his conduct and his proposal 
for such inquiry, I wish to know whether the expression at the time was 
merely casual ; or am I to understand from it that the witness has altered 
his opinion of the intention of this letter since that time?” — “I certainly 
retain that opinion, and I wish the inquiry to go on.” 

You see, my Lords, that his colleagues so understood it. 

You sec that we so understood it. You see Mr. Hastings 
speaking — “ You may go on as you please/' We must go 
on in our way. If your Lordships think that no order 
upon Mr. Hastings, you will acquit him of the breach of the 
order. But it is the most singular thing in the world, 
among all the astonishing circumstances of this case, that 
this man, who has heard, from the beginning to the end of 
this [trial], breaches of the Company’s orders constantly 
charged upon him — I will venture to say that there is not a 
single step that we have taken in this prosecution, or in 
observations in evidence, in which we have not charged him 
with an avowed direct breach of the Company’s orders: — 
you have it ten times this day : — we have read his Defence 
before the Commons, in which he declares he did intentionally, 
in naming Mr. Markham, break the Company’s orders [it 
is singular, I say, that this man should now pretend to be so 
sore upon this point.]* 


* Revised copy. 
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ii J une 1791, What is it now that makes him break through all the 

rules of common decency and common propriety, show all 
the burnings of guilt in his mind, at one order of the in- 
Mr. Hast- numerable orders which he has broken ; which he has 
Kofh?s S " avowed breaking, and justified himself a thousand times in 
orders. ° f thc Company’s books for having broken; which one of his 
own body, one of the Council, swearing at your bar, reite- 
ratedly declared to be his sense of it? We consider it the 
strongest order that was ever given to a man ; because it 
says , — “ That if you do not find, upon inquiry — it puts 
the very case : — “ if you do not find such and such things, 
we shall consider the English honour wounded and stained ; 
and we desire you to give reparation.” There are two parts 
of this letter which we take to be equally strong. But there 
is another order we charge him with the breach of; namely, 
the order of restoring to them their jagirs, and, if any appre- 
hension is feared from the Nawab, of bringing them into 
the Company’s territories -the order of giving them for 
their satisfaction the amount of their jagirs. 

Order for Now let his impatience come forward, if lie has not in 
tionoVtue^ this letter received positive orders for that purpose, he re- 
jagirs. . ceived positive orders to give satisfaction. The positive 
orders to give satisfaction were preceded by the supposition 
of an inquiry, to justify him either in the acts he had done, 
or to justify him in the restoration of that property, lie did 
neither the one nor the other. He did nothing for the 
Company’s honour, or his own honour. He did nothing for 
the satisfaction of wounded justice, or of these injured women. 
He did nothing to fall in with the opinion of the respectable 
Mr. Stables ; but [shelters himself] under the pretence of 
the majesty of justice. With that insolence with which he 
assumes to himself to be justice— -who could not ti'y the cause 
— ' who was the party in it— he thinks he is the majesty of 
justice; and that this majesty of justice can only be ap- 
proached by solicitation. There is a direct order to reinstate 
these women in their jagirs— to give them full satisfaction; 
and it supposes a previous inquiry to be made, to know how 
far he can be justified in his accounts or not. Therefore we 
form dis- do go on still, and declare that he did audaciously violate, not 
the Com- ot only in this instance, but in every instance, the Company’s 
orders. orders ; that he violated their direct orders ; that he violated 
their implied orders ; that he violated every part of them ; 
and that the violation was, not only a rebellious attack upon 
the Company, but a cruel injury to the persons respecting 
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whom lie was ordered to make inquiry ; and upon pretences nJu ^f 794 * 
as false as hell, namely, that he was only concerned as an 
accessory in the business : whereas your Lordships have had 
it proved that the Nawab was only a miserable accessory 
forced into the service, and that he and his chief justice were 
the principal agents in this business. And your Lordships 
will do justice upon him ; and the more so, when such a 
paper as this is read before you, and lie declares he does not 
consider it as an order of the Company. What orders has 
he obeyed, what principles of rebellion has lie not laid 
down, when this is a paper by which he does not find himself 
positively obliged by every principle of honour, and every 
principle of obedience to the people over him, and respect 
and justice to the people that are under him, and respect to 
his colleagues? 

Accordingly, we sec these cruel wrongs, this whole mass of 
fraud, which wc have proved to be upon false pretences in 
every step, supported by false representations and palpable 
falsehoods, lie has the audacity, at last, to end his whole 
career with regard to these unhappy women by refusing to 
inquire previously — by refusing to inquire substantively — 
by refusing to'obey the orders of the Directors to inquire — 
by refusing to obey the orders of the Directors to reinstate 
them in their property. It is an express order to reinstate 
them in their jagirs. Did he do it ? Did lie take the least 
step in it ? No! He who feels to the quick everything 
which touches him —which is the part in which I was intcr- 
rupted — finds a total oblivion, an actual indemnity, in the 
wrong he has done. This woman, in one year, was to forget 
all her injuries, renounce all her feelings, submit to all the 
indignities of these false accusations, because a year is 
passed and he is afraid of opening her wounds. This shows 
you the utter falsehood of his pretence respecting the a*nccs. 
Nawab; and that he could not have done a more gratifying 
thing to the Nawab than to have directly and literally ful- 
filled his orders, namely, to reinstate the Begums in their 
jagirs ; which he positively refused to do. We hoped to 
have done with this business, but 1 shall beg your Lordships' 
patience a little longer. I hope that both the prosecutor 
and the judges will have that patience which the criminal 
wants. 

“Letter from the Nabob Vizier to Mr. Hastings, 2i> th February, Let tor from 
1 782 page 7-8 : — tho Nawab. 

« You performed on every occasion towards me whatever was becom- 
ing of friendship : I too have done whatever affection required and you 
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iijunb 1794 , commanded; and in future, also, whatever may be your pleasure, there 
* shall be no deviation therefrom ; because whatever you direct is altogether 
for my benefit. The business for which I came to Fyzabad is become 
settled by your favour. Particulars will become known to your wisdom 
from the writings of Mr. Middleton. I am grateful for your favours. If 
in these matters you sincerely approve me, communicate it, for it will be 
a comfort to me. Having appointed my own auniils to the jaghires of 
the lady mother, I have engaged to pay her cash. She has complied 
with my views. Her pleasure is, that after receiving an engagement he 
nrasvtore* should deliver up the jaghires. What is your pleasure in this matter ? 
store the If you command, it will comfort the lady mother — giving her back the 
jafjirs. jaghire after I have obtained my views ; or I will have it under my 
aumils. I am obedient to your pleasure.” 

My Lords, you saw the orders of the court of Directors to 
restore the jagir. He does not restore it, because he thinks 
he should offend the Nawab and open the breach. He had 
at that very time a letter from the Nawab, in a suppliant 
manner, you hear, requesting him to restore this very jagir, 
which he says the Company had not ordered, which we have 
proved they had ordered him to restore; and which he 
refused, under the pretence of fear of offending the Nawab, 
who requested that he would restore them the jagirs which 
he pillaged from them. These are things which I thought 
to have omitted observing upon, in order to save your Lord- 
ships' time, and not to overload the business ; but I bring 
forward this matter to refute this monstrous pretence — which 
we did not imagine he could have made, if he had not 
brought it out, and suggested that there was a false charge 
made upon him — that your Lordships should see that pre- 
tence is totally false ; that he could not be afraid of offending 
the Nawab and creating a quarrel between him and his 
mother on the subject of jagirs, when the very Nawab 
entreats him — at that time [he had] the letter in his pocket 
— to restore the jagirs. There is every kind of thing which 
impresses guilt. We now Lave done with this business — 
the most atrocious that is known in the history of mankind ; 
which has stained throughout all Asia the British name ; 
which has forfeited our fame for honour and integrity ; 
which has forfeited our fame for public faith ; and which 
has introduced us as breakers of faith, destroyers of treaties, 
plundering the unhappy and unprotected; which has dis- 
honoured, and will for ever dishonour, the British name. 
If this criminal is impatient, consider the patience of these 
unfortunate women whose cause has been refused to be 
inquired into. Suppose it nothing but a mere suggestion of 
the court of Directors ; that it is only something that they 
hinted to him; that they thought his conduct wrong and 
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bad : — why did he not satisfy his employers by endeavour- nJp»m79*. 
ing to clear his conduct and clear the honour of the British 
name ? But what he would not do the Commons have done. 

On their part, they expect, and insist upon it, that your of the 
Lordships will do your part. The majesty of justice is not to Sand 
suppliant.* We come to the majesty of justice ; we see that j Uiilico * 
throne in which resides — invisibly, but virtually — the ma- 
jesty of England ; we see your Lordships representing the 
juridical [majesty] in the highest court in this country ; 
but we do not approach you with intercession. We make it 
a petition of right. We claim it : we demand it. Justice 
is not suppliant, even before the Majesty of England. It 
comes boldly forward, and never thinks it alfronts its 
sovereign by claiming what is the right of all his people. 

My Lords, I find my own strength sufficient to proceed in 
the business; and, if .your Lordships choose it, it shall be 
entirely in you, whether you will adjourn now or whether I 
shall proceed. You have seen in what manner the Nawab, his 
country, his revenues, his subjects, his mother, his family, 
his nobility and all their fortunes, real and personal, have 
been disposed of. Your Lordships see it. I hope you have 
a feeling something different from this species of impatience 
of this prisoner upon the occasion ; and therefore we do 
desire, and insist upon it, that your Lordships will [do your 
part] ; not approaching you suppliantly, but with the demand 
of justice at your Lordships' hands. 

Now, my Lords, we proceed to let your Lordships see how Case of 
he has acted towards another set of women. For [he is Mahal. r 
cruel to] the weak sex ; and, in proportion as any persons 
are weak and powerless to resist him, in that proportion 
is his cruelty. 

We will show your Lordships how the women of the 
late Suja*ud-Dowla, in the Khurd Mahal or lesser palace, 
had been secured — and stated by the Directors to be secured 
— in their maintenance, by treaty. You will see, when 
Mr. Hastings had usurped the whole government of Oude, 
and brought it into a servile dependence on himself, how 
these women fared ; and then your Lordships will see 
whether he is criminal. 


So written in the MS. : read “to be supplicated ”? 
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CONTINUATION OF THE SPEECH OF THE UT. IION. 
EUMUNI) BURKE, MAN ACER FOR THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, IN GENERAL REPLY ON ‘THE 
SEVERAL CHARGES; J2 June, 1794. 

i£ji xriyifi. My Lords, — That your Lordships may have everything 
distinctly before you, and that we may have no further 
altercations concerning what matter is in the Charge, when we 
afterwards come to produce and- reassert it and to support it 
by evidence — that there may be nothing which may be deemed 
a surprise upon the party, and that may he thought to give 
cause for any extraordinary, vehement, improper, emotions on 
liU part, we shall beg to read the Article of* the Charge upon 
the matter we are going to produce. 

Criif 1 Iron I- Mv Lords, the next point that we go upon is , — “ the 
lit I! ami reducing the women and children of the Nabob Suja-ul- 
KiVmiS.il l,r L>owhi to a state of gnat indigence and want, by the 
i><nvh. oppressive appropriation of the revenues, and by plundering 
all those persons who might posr-ihly, out of the regular 
course, have supplied them ; which >aid seizure of the 
treasures of the said Begums, the imprisonment of their 
ministers, and subsequent sale of their effects, were con- 
ducted with circumstances of aggravated atrocity, highly 
disgraceful to the British name and character, by being the 
means of reducing the mother and grandmother of the then 
reigning prince of Oudc to the utmost distress, under the 
j>rctended authority of the said prince, and by being the 
means of reducing the women and children of the late Nabob 
Sujah-ul-Dowla, dependent upon the said Begums, by want 
of the mere necessaries of life, to break through all the 
principles of local decorum which constitute the character of 
the female sex in that part of the world ; and, after fruitless 
supplications and shrieks of famine, to endeavour to break 
the enclosures of the palace and force their way to the 
market-place, in order to beg for bread ; and, finally, to 
submit to the extremity of disgrace and degradation, by 
exposing themselves to public view with the starving children 
of their late sovereign, the brothers and sisters of the reigning 
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prince; in which attempt they were attacked hv the sepoys, i 2 Jrxi: mi, 
armed with bludgeons, and driven back by blows into the 
palace.*' 

My Lords, we have, first, laid before you the sufferings 
and disgraces of women of the first distinction in Asia ; pro- 
tected by their rank — protected by their sex — protected by 
their near relation to the prince of the country — protected 
by two guarantees of the representative of the British 
Government in India. Wc now come to another cla<s of 
women who suffered by the violent misappropriation of the 
revenues of the Xawab, by which their regular allowance 
was taken from them ; for the taking away the jagirs and all 
the treasures of the Begums which could supply them, 
reduced them to a state of indigence, and to t lie sufferings 
which belonged to the physical nature of man, as well n-> the 
indignities which particularly a Hoc ted their place' and sex. 

The first thing, therefore, which wo shall do is to restate 
to your Lordships and recall to your memory who these 
women were. And, first, wo must remark to your Lordships 
that Suja-ud-Powla lmd but one legitimate wife. Though 
the Mohammedan law, in i ts utmost extent, allows four, \et 
it is for the most part held disreputable — especially when a 
person is married to a woman of the fiivt distinction — that he 
should have more than one wile. Upon looking into the 
Ilcduya, your Lordships will see w T itli what extreme rigour 
fornication is forbidden. We know, too, that persons of 
high rank, by customs that supersede both their religion and iuu-. :unoi»' K 
their laws, substitute others in the place of them; and that 
they do indulge a licence, in that particular, of having several 
w ives of a subordinate kind. And you will find, by applying 
yourselves to Chardin’s History, upon the subject of mar- 
riages, that such is the custom of all the princes of the East. 

They have other women, who can stand in no more respectable 
light than concubines ; yet we know that even these, who 
may be subject to the power, the caprices, or the influence, 
of the great, arc allowed, in the severest eye of the severest 
moralist, something more in excuse for their frailty and their 
weakness, and that they do find a degree of favour in such 
a case, and become the object of more particular protection. 

We know that Suja-ud-Dowla Avas a man unquestionably Fniniiyof 
in his manners very licentious with regard to Avomen ; that Oovvia!*" 
he had a great number together ; so that his Avoincn and the 
women attendant upon the _ persons of his favourites did 
increase to a very great number. We know that his' sons 
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amounted to twenty. Mr. Hastings, in an apology which he 
makes for the conduct of them, allows that there were 
eighteen, be&de Saadat Ali, who makes nineteen. The real 
number, I believe, was twenty ; but it is enough for us if 
there were nineteen. 

Montesquieu supposes that there arc more females born 
in the East than in the West. He said so upon no good 
grounds. We know, by a better and more regular informa- 
tion concerning [this matter], that the birth of males and 
females in that country is in pretty much the same proportion 
as here ; that is to say, that tliere are something fewer 
of females born than of males. If you suppose that lie had 
twenty sons, you may suppose he had about nineteen daugh- 
ters, according to the usual course ; that these sons and 
daughters were considered as persons of eminent distinction, 
though inferior to the legitimate children ; but all the men 
were called [Mirzas], and the ladies Begums, according to 
the rank of their father, without considering the rank which 
their mother held in the world. 

This is the state of their family. This is the state of the 
Khurd Mahal : — that a vast number of women, including 
the children of the late Nawab, amounting in the whole to 
about eight hundred, were shut up in what they call the 
Khurd Mahal or lesser palace. This is described, by one of 
the witnesses, to be about as large as St. James's Square. 
So that all the circumstances mark that the women were con- 
sidered as objects of a great degree of respect and of the 
greatest degree of protection. To show they were so, I 
shall beg to refer to the treaty by which their maintenance 
was guaranteed by the English Government, In order to 
let your Lordships see that I state nothing to you that is not 
supported, not only by general history, which is enough to 
support an account of general manners, but what is supported 
by the particular and peculiar opinions of persons best in- 
formed at the place, [I will refer you to the Nawab 
himself] ;* and undoubtedly the Nawab of Oude, the Wazir 
of the empire, the subahdar of the country, was most likely 
to be the best judge of what respect was due to the women 
of his father ; — and therefore we will read what the Nawab's 
opinion was. It is in page 465 of the printed Minutes : — 

“ Extract of a Letter from the Vizier, received 23d of August, 1/82 : — 

“ I never found resource equal to the necessary expenses. Every 
year, by taking from the ministers and selling the articles of my hark- 
nanna, I with great distress transacted the business ; but I could not 
take care of my dependents ; so that some of my brothers from their 
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difficulties arose arid departed, and the people of the Khotird Mhal of 12Jtnnn794, 

the lute Nawab, who are all my mothers, from their distresses are 

reduced to poverty and involved in difficulties. No man of rank is 
deficient in the care of his dependents in proportion to his ability.” 

Another letter from the Wazir received the 31st July, 

1784 : the same page: — 

“ My brother, dear as life, Saadit Ali Khan, has requested that 1 
would permit his mother to go and reside with him. My friend, all the 
mothers of my brothers and the women of the late Nawab, whom I 
respect as my own mothers, are here, and it is incumbent on me to sup- 
port them. x\ccordingly 1 do it; and it is improper that they should be 
separated ; nor do I approve it. By God’s blessing and your kindness, 

I hope that all the women of the late Nawab may remain here. It is the 
wish also of my grandmother and my mother that they should.” 

My Lords, we have now shown you what the Nawab's 
opinion was of the estimation in which he held these women, 
lie held them in the estimation of honorary mothers. He 
considers them as his mothers. lie considers the children 
along with them as his brethren. He thinks it would be 
highly dish ono urablo to his government if one of them was 
taken out of the sanctuary in which they are placed, and in 
which, he says, the great of the country are obliged to maintain 
their dependants. This is the account given by the person best 
acquainted witli the usages of the country, best acquainted 
with his own duties, best acquainted with his own wishes. 

Now, my Lords, you will see in what light another per- 
son, who describes himself by the name of majesty and other 
great distinctions, considers those persons ; and in what con- 
tempt he is pleased to hold what is respected and what is 
held sacred in that country. Before I speak of the second ^ ( ?^of de * 
defence, I must remind your Lordships that Mr. Hastings Ba$t- 
has made three defences ; — one in the House of Commons ; msS ‘ 
another he has made in the lobby of the House of Commons ; 
which, however, is proved at your Lordships’ bar to be 
written by himself* The lobby defence — the outer door 
defence — militates in some respects, as your Lordships will 
find, with the indoor defence, and contains the real senti- 
ments of Mr. Hastings himself, which he speaks with a little 
more freeness when he gets into the open air ; and, as some- 
body lias said, ridiculing a plot, he tells the hackney coach- 
men of it and the people in the streets. He says: — 

“ Begums are the ladies of an Eastern prince, but these 
women are also styled the ladies of the late Vizier. Their C0lint th 
sufferings are painted in strong colours, and the unsuspecting thcKhurd 

* See Mr. Sheridan’s Speech, 3d June, 1788 $ vol, i„ p. 491, note. 
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i2Jr»fii79i. reader is led to mix the subjects together, and to suppose 
that these, too, were princesses of Oiulc, since the title pre- 
fixed to this Article of the Charge proposes that and no 
other subject; and that all their sufferings proceeded from 
some act of mine, or had the sanction of my authority or 
permission. The fact is, that the persons of the ivhourd Mhal 
(or little seraglio) were young creatures, picked up wherever 
youth and beauty could be found, and mostly purchased 
from the most necessitous and meanest ranks of the people, 
for the Nabob's pleasures.” This is the indoor defence : — 
he says , — “ that the said women, who were mostly persons 
of low condition, and the said children, if any such there 
were, lived in the Ivhourd Mhal, on an establishment 
entirely distinct from the said Begums.” 

My Lords, you see what the opinion of the Nawab, 
who ought to know the nature and circumstances of his 
father's palace, was respecting these women : you hear what 
Mr. Hastings’ opinion was. And then the question is, 
whether your Lordships will consider these women in the 
same light which the person most nearly connected with 
them, and most likely to know them, does, or in the way 
Mr. Hastings thought proper, within doors and without 
doors, to assert. Your Lordships will be pleased to con- 
sider that, supposing the fact had been such as Mr. Hastings 
states — which he docs not prove, but which it would be 
necessary fora man to do who makes so bold an assertion, in 
defiance of proof, totally contrary to the letter of the son of 
the man to whom these women belonged — your Lordships 
will remark he has produced not one word of evidence, 
cither within the House of Commons or the House of 
Peers, or in the lobby, or anywhere else, to verify any 
one word he has said. He slanders these women, in order 
to lessen that compassion which your Lordships may 
have for the sufferings lie inflicted upon them ; giving 
them no kind of connexion with the dignity of the per- 
son by whom they had children ; — which children, by the 
way, amount, as I stated, to about twenty males : we know 
that, in the whole, they amounted to about fourscore children 
of the Nawab, who had a race like the patriarchs of old, as 
many great persons in that part of the world have still. 
Sympathy Supposing them now to be persons of that miserable, in- 
misfortuues. ferior, condition which Mr. Hastings represents them to 
be, when persons are reduced from great and opulent 
situations to low and miserable ones, they naturally excite 
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in the mind a greater degree of compassion by comparing mrNEiriH. 
the circumstances in which they once stood with those into 
which they are fallen ; for famine, degradation and oppres- 
sion, are famine, degradation and oppression, to those per- 
sons, even though they were as mean as Mr. Hastings 
chooses to represent them. But I hope that, as you will sym- 
pathise with the great on account of their condition, you will 
sympathise with all mankind, on the ground of the common 
condition of humanity which belongs to us all. Therefore, 

I hope your Lordships will not consider the calumny of 
Mr. Hastings against those women as any other than as an 
aggravation of his offence against them. That is the light 
in which the House of Commons took it ; for they know 
both his in-door and out-door defence, and they still perse- 
vered in making the Charge, and do persevere in making 
it still. 

We have first stated what these women were; in what 
light they stood with the Nawab ; in what light they stood 
with the country at large. I have now to state in what 
light they stood with the British Government, previous to 
this invasion of their rights; and we will prove they were 
actual subjects of a guarantee by the Company : — 

“Extract of an agreement made by Mr. Middleton, to all the par- minraatop 
ticulars of which lie engages to procure a treaty from the Nabob Azoph- tVl/uoxorn- 
nl-I)owlah, after his arrival, and that lie will also sign it as follows : — mont for 

“ First, that, whenever the Begum shall choose to go to Mecca, she rlty nnd U " 
shall he permitted to go. maiute- 

“ Second, that, when the Nabob shall arrive, 1 (Mr. Middleton) will nam ’ 0, 
procure suitable allowances to he made to the ladies of the zenana and 
• the children of the late Nabob Sujali-ul-Dowlah, and take care that they 
are paid. 

“Third, that the festivals (Shaddee) and marriages of the children 
of the late Nabob Sujah-ul-Dowlah shall he at the disposal of the 
Begum ; whenever she thinks proper she shall marry them ; and what- 
ever money shall be necessary' for these expenses shall be paid by the 
Nabob. 

“ Fourth, that the syer of Coda Gunge and Ally Gunge shall be re- 
tained by the Begum as heretofore. 

“ Fifth, that I (Mr. Middleton) will, upon the arrival of the Nabob, 
procure Vizier Gunge and the garden of Sepoy Daud Khan, or their 
equivalent, for the Begum. 

“ Sixth, that I (Mr. Middleton) will endeavour to obtain from the 
Nabob the sum of 1,150,000 rupees, on account of the purchase of 
Mc'tchec Bohaun and the house of Sahebjce, and the fort of the Gosseiu, 
with the land and garden of the Barraderry on the hanks of the Goomty, 
and bazar and garden of the house of Mahnarain, and the house of 
Beng Persaud at Lucknow: all of which the Nabob Azoph-ul-Dowlah 
has assumed possession of. 

“ Seventh, that I will settle with the Nabob the allowances to be made 

VOL. IV. II R 
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12 Junk 1704. in ready money to the ladies of the zenana, and others specified in the 
following account ; — total 17 lacks 250 rupees per month. 

44 Eighth, upon the arrival of the Nabob Azoph-ul-Dowlah Bahadre, I 
will endeavour with all my influence to settle the monthly allowances of 
Mohrum Ally Khan and Mahmud Eltafaut Khan, &c., the attendants of 
the Begum. . 

“ Ninth, if the Begum shall go to Mecca, she shall leave her mhals 
and jaghires to the Begum, the mother of Azoph-ul-l)owlah, who shall 
0 remit the revenues thereof to tlie Burree Begum. No one shall prevent 

her enjoying her jaghires.” 

Now, my Lords, wc will read the Copy of an engagement 
under the seal of the Nawab Azoph-wKDowla, and under 
the seal and signature, in English, of Mr. Middleton, as 
follows : — 

" First, I, who am the Nabob Azoph-ul-Dowlah Bahadre, do agree 
that the jaghires and gung(s and monthly allowances of the officers and 
servants, and of the ladies of the zenana, and of those specified in the 
accounts annexed, shall he at the disposal and under the management 
and authority of the Begum, and no one shall oppose or prevent it. 
This I will punctually observe. In this agreement Mr. Middleton and 
the English are engaged. 

44 Second, whenever the Begum may choose to go to Mecca, I will not 
oppose it. 

44 Third, whenever the Begum should go to Mecca, she shall leave her 
lands, jaghires, &c., either in the care or my mother or of me ; and I 
will procure hills for the amount of their revenues, and send them to 
her. No one shall oppose this. 

44 Fourth, the Begum shall have authority over all the ladies of her 
zenana. She shall let them remain with me, and not let them go any- 
where nvithout my permission, or keep then! with her. 

“ Fifth, the jaghires Coda Gunge and Ally Gunge, &c., with the 
mahai and syer belonging to the Begum and made over to her, shall 
remain as heretofore in her possession, — total, l'l/lCO rupees per month. 

“ Eight, the Begum has authority over the ladies and attendants of. 
the zenana. Neither myself nor any one else will oppose it. 

"Ninth, the Begufn (my grandmother) shall have the authority in all 
festivals, and in the marriages of the children of the late Nabob Sujah- 
ul-Dowlah, and with the consent of my mother and myself shall 
regulate them ; excepting in the festivals (Shadee) the authority is mine. 

44 The English are guarantees to the above engagements so long as the 
Begum shall exist.” 

Your Lordships observe here something worthy of your 
notice. You will first perceive that the very treaty, in 
which Mr. Hastings was concerned, supposes that the Nawab 
Suja-ud-Dowla had children, besides the reigning prince by 
his sole legitimate wife. Your Lordships will observe that 
Mr. Hastings, in his Defence, has thought proper, with a full 
knowledge of that circumstance, to doubt whether there 
were any children. Then you see that these women are 
guaranteed; that allowances arc made and settled for having 
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attendants of their own — for having possessions of their 12 jrsr. 1794. 
own —for having an eminent lawyer of their own, a lnaulavi. 

There is a regular establishment for them. They are not control of 
separated, as being distinct from the Begums. They are ISisium-nt 
put by this very guarantee entirely under their management. 

The* children arc secured; the whole order and economy of 
them delivered entirely to the Begum the grandmother, and 
the Begum, the mother of the Nawab. 

My Lords, you see that all these arrangements have the 
solemn guarantee of the Company; that these women are a 
very considerable part of that guarantee ; and therefore 
your Lordships will not consider the sufferings of these 
women, who were the objects of the care of the Nawab, 
the particular and special objects of the care of his mother 
and grandmother — two women of the very first rank that 
Asia knows — and guaranteed by the Company, first, by an 
agreement, made with Mr. Middleton, and afterwards ratified 
at Calcutta — you will not treat their sufferings as of no 
consideration to you. 

W e have it first laid down to your Lordships that the ^poverish- 
Nawab was reduced to a state of the greatest possible misery Nawab 
and distress ; that his whole revenue was sequestered into svsti’m of 
the hands of Mr. Hastings’ agents ; that a body of troops by ^g S Hast * 
the treaty of Chunar were agreed to be taken away from him, 
which were never placed upon him by any voluntary agree- 
ment of bis own; — nay more, the temporary brigade, which 
Mr. Hastings proposed to take oflj but kept on, which he 
considers, not only as a great distress to his finances, but a 
dreadful scourge and calamity to his country; — there was a 
whole pension list upon it, with such enormous pensions as 
18,000/. a year to Sir Eyre Coote, and other pensions that 
Mr. Hastings proposed to take off, but did not : — that, in 
proportion as the Nawab’s distress increased, Mr. Hastings" 
demands increased too. JTe was not satisfied with taking 
from him for the Company, but he took from him for himself 
He demanded 600,000/. as a loan, when he knew he had 
neither money nor credit. We proved these things to your 
Lordships. The consequence of which was that these people, 
besieged by the English troops, all sorts of resource being Consequent 
taken away from them, and even the funds of the charity of tutf KUurii f 
their family, male and female, diminished — [were reduced to Mallal * 
the last extremity of distress].* We shall now just state 


* Revised copy. 
R R 2 
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mum? 1794 . what the condition of these women was, which we proved in 
7 this manner before your Lordships ; jnul therefore I would 
wish, after the long time that has passed since the first pro- 
duction to this time, before you go to judgment, to refresh 
your memory [as to] what the nature of that oppression, 
cruelty and injustice, committed by Mr. Hastings, was ; by 
which you may estimate the punishment which you will 
inflict upon him. 

Lot tors of Letter from Captain Leonard Jamies to Richard Johnson, 
on the sub- Esq., Resident at the Viziers court, March 6th, 1782 ; 
* ect ’ page 851, printed Minutes: — 

“ Sir, — The women belonging to the Khrmrd Mhal complain of their 
being in want of every necessary of life, and are at last drove to that 
desperation that they at night get on the top of the zenana, make a 
great disturbance, and last night not only abused the sentinels posted 
in the gardens, but threw dirt at them. They threaten to throw them- 
selves from the walls of the zenana, and also to break out of it. Huma- 
nity obliges me to acquaint you of this matter, and to request to know 
if you have any direction to give me concerning it. I also beg leave to 
acquaint you I sent for Lctailit Aii Khan, the oojuh, who has the charge 
of them, who informs me their complaint is well grounded ; that they 
have sold everything they had, even to the clothes from their hacks, and 
now have no means of existing. Inclosed, 1 transmit you a letter from 
Monatall on the subject.” 

Letter from Captain Jaques to Richard Johnson, Esq., 
March 7th, 1782 ; page 852 : — 

“ Sir, — 1 beg leave to address you again- concerning the women in the 
Khourd Mhal. Their behaviour last night was so furious that there 
seemed the greatest probability of their proceeding to the utmost extre- 
mities, and that they would either throw themselves from the walls or 
force the doors of the zenana. I have made every inquiry* concerning 
the cause of their complaints, and find from Letafiit Ali Khan that they 
are in a starving condition ; having sold all their clothes and necessaries, 
and now have not where withall to .support nature; and as my instruc- 
tions are quite silent upon this head, I should he glad to know how to 
proceed in case they were to force the doors of the zenana, as I suspect 
it will happen, should no subsistence be very quickly sent to them.*’ 

\f tlor r f i Letter from Major Gilpin to John Bristow, Esq., Resident 
i>iru° r 11 * at the Court of Lucknow, 30th October 1782 ; — 

“ Last night, about eight o’<Jock, the wgmen in the Khourd Mhal 
zenana, under the charge of Letaffrt Ali Khan, assembled on the tops of 
the buildings, crying in a most lamentable manner for food ; that for 
the last four days they had got but a very scanty allowance, and that 
yesterday they nad got none. The melancholy cries of famine are more 
easily imagined than described ; and, from their representations, I fear 
the Nabob’s agents for that business are very inattentive. I, therefore, 
think it requisite to make you acquainted with the circumstance, that 
Ills Excellency the Nabob may cause his agents to be more circumspect 
in their conduct towards these poor unhappy women.” 
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Letter from Mr. Bristow to Major Gilpin, Fyzabad, 4th i 2 JoEi 79 t. 
November, 1782 ; same page, 897 : — Loiter or 

31 r. JJris- 

“ Sir, — I have received your letters of the 12tli, 19th, 27th, and 30th to\v. 
ultimo, I communicated the contents of that of the .‘10th to the 
minister, who promised me to issue orders for the payment of a sum of 
money to relieve the distress of the Kliourd Mhal. 1 shall also forward 
a hill for 10,000 rupees to you, in the course of three or four days ; and 
if in the meantime you may find means to supply to the amount of 
that sum, I will become personally responsible to you for the 
repayment.” 

Letter from Major Gilpin to John Bristow, Esq., Resident Letter of 
at the Court at Lucknow, Fyzabad, 15th November, 1782 ; pm.° rCil1 ' 
page 898 : — 

“ Sir, — The repeated cries of the women in the Khourd Mhal zenana 
for subsistence have been truly melancholy. They beg most piteously 
for liberty, that they may earn their daily broad by laborious servi- 
tude, or be relieved from their misery* by immediate death. In conse- 
quence of their unhappy situation, I have this day taken the liberty of 
drawing on you in favour of Rarnnarain, ot ten days’ sight, for twenty 
son Kerah rupees, ten thousand of which I have paid to Cojah Lataflit Ali 
Klmn, under whose charge that zenana is.” 

These, my Lords, arc the state of the distresses in the 
year 1782 ; and your Lordships will see that they continued 
almost, with only occasional reliefs, during the period of 
that whole year. Now we enter into the year 1783, to show 
you that it continued during that whole tiilie ; and then I 
shall make a very few remarks upon it. I will now read 
v6ur Lordships a passage from Mr. Holt's evidence; page 
397:— 

“ Whether you saw a letter of intelligence from Fyzabad containing Evidence 
a relation of the treatment of the women in the Khourd Mhal ?” — “ Yes ; of iVl1 ’* iiolt * 
1 did, and translated it.” “ From whom did it come? ” — “ lioolas Roi.” 

“ Who was he?” — “ An agent of the Resident at Fyznba,d, employed for 
the purpose of transmitting information to the Resident.” “ Was that 
paper transmitted to Mr. Hastings?” — “To the best of my recollection it. 
was transmitted to the Board after 1 had attested it.” 

This is to prove that Mr. Hastings was duly advertised of Mr. Haw- 
aii these miserable and calamitous circumstances, contrary to iaStoniio 
the treaty of guarantee. From Mr. Holt's evidence, page dlbtIVSSCS * 
404:— 

“ Do you remember at what distance of time, after the receipt of 
the intelligence respecting the distresses of the Khourd Mhal, that paper 
was transmitted to Calcutta?” — “ l cannot say.” “ 1 )o you believe it was 
transmitted within ten months after the time it was received ?” — “ 1 under- 
stood it to be a letter received just before it was transmitted.” “ Tlicn 
you understand it was transmitted as soon ns received?” — “ Yes ; in the 
course of three days.” “ (kin you bring to your mind the time at which 
the translation was made?”— “To the best of my recollection, it was in 
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January, 1/84.” “Whether the distresses that had been complained of 
had ceased for above a twelvemonth before the distresses of the Khourd 
Mhal V” — “ 1 understood they were new distresses.” “ Then you state that 
that account transmitted in 1/81 was, as you understand, an account of 
new distresses ?” — “ Yes.” 

Now I refer your Lordships to page 899 : — 

“The Managers of the Commons acquainted the House that they 
would next read the paper of intelligence which had been authenticated 
by Mr. Holt, in his evidence at the bar, relative to the miserable situation 
of those women, which they meant 1o bring home to Mr. Hastings — 

* “ ‘ An Extract of a consultation of the 17th February 1/8-1 : — 

“ ‘ Fort William, the 1 7th February 1784. 

“‘At a Council, present the honourable Warren Hastings, Esq., 
Governor General, President; Edward Wilder, and John Stables, Ksqs. 
Mr. Macpherson absent from the Presidency for the benefit of his health. 
The following letter and its enclosures were received from Mr. Bristow 
on the 8th instant, and circulated : — 

“‘Honourable Sir and Gentlemen, — I have ‘the honour to forward 
for your further information the enclosure No. .‘3. It contains a relation 
of the hardships endured by the ladies of the late Vizier in the zenana. 

“‘(Signed) John Bristow.* 

“ f Translation of a paper of intelligence from Fyzabad : — 

“ * The ladies, their attendants and servants, were still as clamorous as 
last night. Letaffit, the daroga, went to them, and remonstrated with 
them on the impropriety of their conduct, at the same time assuring 
them that in a few days all their allowances would he paid, and should 
that not be the case, he would, advance them ten days’ subsistence, upon 
condition that they returned to their habitations. None of them, 
however, consented to his proposal, but were still intent upon making 
their escape through the Bazar ; and, in consequence of that resolution, 
formed themselves into the following order : — the children in the front, 
behind them the ladies of the seraglio, and behind them again their 
attendants. But their intentions were frustrated by the opposition 
which they met with from Letaffit’ s sepoys. The next day Letaffit went 
twice to the women, and used his endeavours to make them return into 
the zenana, promising to advance them ten thousand rupees, which, 
upon the money being paid down, they agreed to comply with ; but 
night coming on nothing transpired. 

“ 4 On the day following their clamours were more violent than usual. 
Letaffit went to confer with them on the business of yesterday, offering 
the same terms. Depending upon the fidelity of his promises, they 
consented to return to their apartments, which they accordingly did, 
except two or three of the ladies, and most of their attendants. Letaffit 
went then to Hoshmund A li Khan, to consult with him about what 
men ns they should take. They came to a resolution of driving them in 
by force, nud gave orders to their sepoys to heat any one of the women 
who should attempt to move forward. The sepoys accordingly assembled, 
and each one being provided with a bludgeon they drove them by dint of 
heating into the zenana. The women seeing the treachery of Letaffit, 
proceeded to throw stones and bricks at the sepoys, and again attempted 
to get out ; but finding that impossible from the gates being shut, they 
kept up a continual discharge till about twelve o’clock; when, finding 
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their .situation desperate, they returned into the Rung Mhal, and forced 12Junei794. 
their way from thence into the palace, and dispersed themselves about 
the house and gardens. After this, they were desirous of getting into 
the Begum’s apartments, but she, being apprized of their intentions, 
ordered the doors to be shut. In the meantime, Letaffit and lloshmund 
Ali Khan posted justices to secure the gatesof the lesser Mhal. During 
the whole of this conllict, the ladies and women remained exposed to the 
vlfcw of the sepoys. 

“ ‘ The Begum then sent for Letaffit and lloshmund Ali Khan, whom 
she severely reprimanded, and insisted upon knowing the cause of this gum . 
infamous behaviour. They pleaded in their defence the impossibility of 
helping it, as the treatment of the women had only been conformable to 
His Excellency the Vizier’s orders. The Begum alleged that, even 
admitting that the Nabob had given these orders, they were by no means 
authorized in this manner to disgrace the family of Sujah Dowlah; and 
should they not receive their allowances for a day or two, it could be of 
no great moment ; what had passed was now at an end, but that the 
Vizier should certainly be accpiainted with the whole of the affair ; and 
that whatever lie directed she should implicitly comply with. The* 

Begum then sent for two of the children who were wounded in the 
affray of last night ; and after endeavouring to soothe them she sent 
again to Letaffit and lloshmund Ali Khan, and in the presence of the 
children again expressed her disapprobation of their conduct, and the 
improbability of Azoph-ul-Dowlah’s suffering the ladies and children of 
Sujah Dowlah to he disgraced by being exposed to the view of the 
sepoys. Upon which Letaffit produced the letter from the Nabob, repre- 
senting that he was amenable only to the order of his Excellency, and 
that whatever he ordered it was his duty to obey ; and that had the 
ladies thought proper to have retired quietly into their apartments, he 
would not have usCTl the means he had taken to compel them. The 
Begum again observed that what had passed was now over. She then 
gave the children 400 rupees and dismissed them ; and sent word by 
Sumnud and tlie other eunuchs that if the ladies would peaceably retire 
to their apartments, Letaffit would supply them with three or four 
thousand rupees for their present expenses ; and recommended to them 
not to incur any further disgrace, and that if they did not think proper 
to act agreeable to her directions they would do wrong. The ladies 
followed her advice, and about ten at night went back into the zenana. 

The next morning the Begum waited upon the mother of Sujah Dowlah, 
and related to her all the circumstances of the disturbance. The 
mother of Sujah Dowlah returned for answer, that after there being no 
accounts kept by crores of revenue, she was not surprised that the 
family of Sujah Dowlah, in their endeavours to procure subsistence, 
should be obliged to expose themselves to the meanest of the people. 

After bewailing their misfortunes and shedding many tears, the Begum 
took her leave and returned home/ ” 

My Lords, if there is a spark of manhood — if there is in 
your breasts the least feeling for onr common humanity, — if 
the least feeling in your Lordships’ breasts for the sufferings 
and distresses of that part of human nature which is made 
by its peculiar constitution to feci, — if there is a trace of this 
in your breasts, if you are alive to those feelings, it is 
impossible you can bear or tolerate that wicked tyrant who 
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is the cause of the whole of it ; it is impossible that you 
should not join with the Commons of Great Britain in 
feeling the last degree of indignation for it. You see women, 
who have been proved to be in a most respectable situation, 
exposed — which is held to be the last of indignities — to the 
view of a base, insulting, ridiculing, or perhaps vainly 
pitying, populace. You have the first women in Asia, who 
consider their honour as joined with these people, weeping 
and bewailing the calamities of their house; weeping and 
bewailing the crores — that is, the millions — of revenue 
wliich Mr. Hastings took care never to account for. I do 
not wonder at the indignities they suffered, from a man who 
has so little feeling for them that he doubts the existence of 
the Nawal/s children, who were wounded by the bludgeons 
.of his soldiers. He doubts their existence, when he knows 
he has distinctly transmitted to him and the Council, by 
Mr. Bristow, the liesident, the wounds these children 
suffered ! After struggling with famine within the walls, 
famine drove them out. A famine, created by this oppressor, 
this exactor, by the crew he brings before you as evidences 
to acquit him, drove them violently out of the walls ; and, 
as violently as they were driven out by his famine, they 
were driven in by his violence. Ilis peculation forced them 
out of their palace ; his bflulgeons drove them into it again. 
And there you have laid before you such a scene of woe as, 
I believe, never was known, continued on, with very few 
intermissions, from early in the year 1782 to almost the year 
1784 In the last part of the period it was, by Mr. Holt’s 
evidence, more peculiarly known to him: the accounts were 
transmitted regularly and in time. 

But why do I say made known to him ? Do not your 
Lordships know that Oude was his; that he treated it like 
his private estate ; that he treated it like his private demesne ; 
that the Nawab dare not do a single act without him ? 
Though his liesident, made by himself, forced upon him at 
first in defiance of the Company, was there; we do not find 
a trace of anything done to redress them. These are some 
of the consequences of that abominable system which, in 
defiance of the law3 of his country, Mr. Hastings established 
in Oude. He knew everything there. lie had spies upon 
his regular agents, and spies again upon them ; and we can 
prove — indeed we have proved — that he had a constant 
secret correspondence, beside the correspondence by the 
means of Major Baluier, by the means of Major Davy, — 
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in short, by a whole host of agents he had there, beside all i2JTrsm7o*. 
his pensioners, and all those others that did and must have 
informed him of every circumstance of this affair. But, if 
he had never been informed of it at all, the Commons con- 
tend, and very well contend, that lie who usurps the govern- 
ment of a country —extinguishes its native sovereign — 
places in it instruments of his own, made by himself in 
defiance of the authority of the court of Directors — should 
lie responsible for everything that was done in the country. 

And we do charge him with it. We declare him responsible 
for it; and we call lor your Lordships' judgment upon the 
most cruel and enormous outrages, and the greatest sufferings, 
perhaps, that ever humanity experienced in any country. 

Were the sufferers few ? There were eight hundred of Nmnborof 
them, besides children. Were they persons of any conse- tllosuffurers * 
quonee? We have heard that they were persons of the first 
consequence. Were they persons not deserving pity ? You 
have heard that they were women ; that they were the 
principal women in Asia, lie has taken it into his head to 
consider with contempt the lower women ; but your Lord- 
ships will consider them both with respect; and where they 
arc not objects of your respect, they will be objects of your 
compassion. Your -Lordships will see justice done to the 
greatest disgrace that ever the British nation suffered. 

These women must have perished through famine, it is Assistance, 
proved, if the gaolers whom Mr. Hastings named over them, thenfby 
Captain Jaques and Major Gilpin, had not raised money 
. upon their own credit, and supplied them with an occasional 
rescue from the famine that had been brought upon them by 
the legion of locusts which Mr. Hastings sent into that 
country, to devour it and to cat up the bread of the indivi- 
dual inhabitants in it. And therefore, when they talk of his 
peculation, of his taking but a bribe here and a bribe there, 
see the consequences of his system of peculation ; see the 
consequences of a usurpation which extinguishes the natural 
authority of the country ; see the consequences of a clan- 
destine correspondence that does not let the injuries of the 
country come regularly before the authorities in Oude, to 
relieve it. Consider the whole mass of crimes, and then 
consider the sufferings that have arisen in consequence of it. 

We have stated, first, the sufferings of the Begums ; the Rpcapitu- 
sufferings of the two thousand women — I believe they arc latioiu 
not much less— that belong to them and are dependent upon 
them, and dependent on fcheir well being. We have stated 
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to you that the court of Directors were shocked and aston- 
ished at the first, before they had heard the second. We 
have proved they desired him to redress these women, if, 
upon inquiry, he found that his original suspicions concerning 
their conduct were ill-founded. lie declares here that he did 
not consider these as orders. Whether they were orders or 
not, was ever anything so pressing upon all the duties and 
all the sentiments of man to do what was just ; — that is, to 
make such an inquiry as would justify his acts, and to give 
them redress? Not one trace of redress do we find; except, 
as we suppose, as we hear nothing after this of the famine, 
that Mr. Bristow did so effectually interpose, as he seems to 
be a man of humanity, that they should no longer depend 
for the safety of their honour on the bludgeons of the sepoys, 
who defended them from the profane view of the vulgar ; 
which we must state as a matter of great aggravation in this 
case. 

Men are made of two parts; the physical part and the 
moral. The physical parts suffer famine, distress, violence, 
outrage. But disgrace, shame, violation of manners, viola- 
tion of opinions, injury to the inborn sentiments of people, 
made doubly forcible upon them by the manners and usages 
which is the second nature of their country, — there is a 
wrong and a violence much more shocking — there is a 
wrong and violence which much more enters into the mind 
of man — than the physical sufferings. Physical sufferings lie 
has in common with beasts. The beast does not look 
before or after. The sufferings of the moment are all that 
he suffers. Corporal feeling and pain he feels only for the 
moment; and man, if he had only the physical nature, would 
feel no more. But man is a creature of prejudices — a crea- 
ture of opinions — a creature of habits, and of sentiments 
growing out of them. This is a new source of feeling, that 
makes every corporal distress double ; and it has a whole 
class of distresses of its own — for the insults which are given 
to the common nature which belongs to us and beasts ; and 
for the sufferings which belong to what hurt us as men — for 
the sufferings which hurt the protected part, the female 
part — without any compliment, I shall say, the better and 
more virtuous part of it. These are the things that have 
gone to the heart of the Commons. 

They say that it comes as an anonymous paper of intel- 
ligence, without date, as his Counsel say, transmitted from 
a newspaper writer at Fyzabad. This is the contempt with 
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which they treat this serious paper, which was sent up to i2Jrxgi70i. 
Mr, Hastings himself by official authority ; which he had warded from 
from Hoolas Roi, who was the news-writer at that place, the lyzabad ' 
person who was to convey authentic intelligence concerning 
the state of it to the Resident. The Resident received it as 
such : he transmitted it ; and [it was not] till this hour — till • 
the Counsel were instructed — God forgive them for obeying 
such instructions ! — till the Counsel were instructed to treat 
these things with ridicule, that we have heard this person 
called a common news-writer of anonymous information, and 
the like. If the information came in any way the least authen- 
tic, instead of coming in a manner the most authentic in which 
it was possible to come to Mr. Hastings, he was bound by 
every feeling of humanity, every principle of regard to his own 
honour and his employers, to see whether it was true or false ; 

— if false, to refute it; if true, to find redress. He has 
done neither. Therefore wc charge upon him the cause, and 
we charge upon him the consequences — and all the aggra- 
vations of it. And wc call both upon justice and humanity 
for redress upon those people, and for the severest punishments 
which your Lordships can inflict. 

If, in this mass of crimes that we have brought before you, 
there was none at all but this, — this, I will say, is a greater 
crime than any man lias ever been impeached for before the 
House of Lords, from the first records of Parliament to this 
hour. But, my Lords, we are ripening in guilt ; indeed, wc 
are. This thing, which alone would have ruined any one 
man, is but a small part in the mass of the peculation, op- 
pression and tyranny, of the person we have brought before inoffensive 
you. All the excuses that were made with respect to the tho^mon f 
Begums here are gone. Were they guilty of rebellion ? ^|j^ Khlird 
Who accused them of it ? What hearsay even against them 
of it ? What persons, employed in robbing and destroying 
the country, and stated by Mr. Hastings so to be, had a 
hearsay about these women ? No ; the guarantee stood in 
their favour. Why, if it was not guaranteed, doubly gua- 
ranteed, by the great seal of humanity ,~it ought to be in 
the conscience of the keeper of that great seal, and every 
great man, and every person in power in the world, — if not 
guaranteed by that seal, it was guaranteed by the Company; 
and not one of the vain and frivolous pretences of a rebellion 
apply to these women. Therefore, here the sufferings are as 
great — the sufferings indeed are greater, because they have, 
joined to the moral, which arc common to them, all the 
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physical sufferings upon this occasion. And Mr. Hastings is 
answerable for the whole; notwithstanding those miserable 
excuses which he has produced to the court of Directors, 
and has produced here, in his justification. My Lords, we 
leave that with you. 

We now proceed to another part, which Mr. Hastings has 
not thought proper to deny* but upon which we shall make 
a little explanation and some reflections. You will hoar 
what we have charged him with in another Article of the 
Charge — part of the seventeenth Article.* 


* Mr. Burke proceeded to read clauses of the seventeenth Article of the 
Impeachment, with Mr. Hastings* answers to them ; but was interrupted by 
the Lord Chancellor, and the following discussion ensued : — * 

“ Lord Chancellor. — It is matter of the seventeenth Article of Charge, and 
parts of the answers have been read. It has occurred to me to look hack to 
the former proceedings : it has escaped my attention if any matter contained 
in the seventeenth Article has been made matter of charge It, therefore, 
does not seem that it can be brought in upon a reply ; not having been made 
matter of charge originally. 

“ JTr. Bur he. — -My Lords, I have to sny to this, that I believe yon have 
heard that it was made matter of charge by the House of Commons. 1 con- 
ceive that the fact is admitted j and that the Commons have nothing to do 
with the proofs of any things in their Charge which were fully and exactly in 
terms admitted. The proofs which they produce to your Lordships were upon 
matters which were litigated ; but here the facts in the Charge are admitted 
in the fullest manner. We neither have abandoned them, intended to abandon 
them, nor ever shall abandon them. We have made them as a Charge upon 
record. We have read the answers to them ; which answers are complete 
admissions of every word of the Charge. 

“ Laid Chancellor I do not make myself understood. Tt is not the objec- 

tion, that there has not been evidence given upon the seventeenth Article ; but 
that, at the close of the ease on the part of the Managers for the House of Com- 
mons, no mention has been made of the matter contained in the seventeenth 
Article; therefore, although it may have all been admitted by tho answer to 
be true, yet in justice, if from that answer you ground the Charge, it is neces- 
sary the Defendant should be heard to it. 

“Mr. Burke. — If your Lordships choose that the Defendant shall be heard, 
to it we have no kind of objection, nor ever had, or proposed an objection to 
the Defendant being heard to it. Your Lordships know that the Defendant’s 
Counsel value tlieip selves upon abandoning their defence. Your Lordships 
koow r perfectly that they broke off thus in the middle ; and they have declared 
that in order to expedite this business they abandoned their defence. 

“ Lord Chancellor . — Referring to the proceedings, [I think it) is a matter 
perfectly clear, that, in the course of the Charge, after certain Articles had 
been gone through, the Managers for the Commons closed the; case there ; 
leaving, therefore, all the other Articles, excepting those that had been dis- 
cussed, as matters standing with the answers against them, but not insisted 
upon originally in making out the Charge. Of course, therefore, if the De- 
fendant had gone into any of these Articles, the Defendant must have been 
stopped upon them ; because lie was then making a ease in defence to that 
which had not been made a case in the prosecution. The objection, therefore, 
is not at all that no evidence has been examined. To be sure, it would be an 
answer to that to say, you are now proceeding upon an admission ; but, even 
upon those facts that are admitted, if the facts that are admitted arc insisted 
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Having first stated to your Lordships — and we beg to i2jrm7W. 
remind you of it — having mentioned the state and condition condition *>r 
of the country of Oude when Mr. Hastings first came into it, 

-- — hi oil 1 of Mr. 

upon as matter in charge, that should come in the original state of the cause, 
and the Defendant, in common justice, must be heard upon that; and then, 
and then only, come the observations in reply. 

“ Mr. Um he. — We do not know, or are informed, but that any charge, in- 
formation or indictment, that is before the Court and upon record, and is not 
denied by the Defendant, stands in full force against him. We conceive it to 
be so. We conceive that to be agreeable to the analogy of all proceedings. 

And the reason we did not go into it was, that, having a very long cause 
before us, and having the most full and complete admission upon this subject, 
we did not proceed further in it. The Defendant defends himself [by averring]* 
that it was not his duty, it was not our business to prove that it was his duty. 

It was he that admitted the facts assumed ; the negative be was bound to 
prove, and he never offered to prove it. 

“ All that l can say upon this business is, that it appeared to us to he a clear, 
distinct, case; to he a great offence -an offence * charged upon the record, 
admitted upon the record, and never by us abandoned. And as to his defence 
not being abandoned, my Lords, we icier to the last petition that was upon 
your table -that libellous petition which we speak of as a libel and as a reflec- 
tion upon the House of Commons, and which has no validity, but as asserting 
a matter of fact from the petitioner. We desire that you will refer to that 
papi r, and there jou will find that he has declared publicly, that, for the 
accommodation and ease of this business, and for its expedition, he did aban- 
don his defence at a certain period. 

“ Lord Chanedhr . — A charge consisting of a variety of Articles, in their 
nature, however connected with each other in their subject, but in their 
nature distinct and specific, if only certain Articles are pressed in the charge, 
to those Articles only can a defence be applied ; and all the other Articles that 
are not made matter of charge originally have never, in the course of any pro- 
ceeding whatever, been taken up originally In reply. 

“ Mr. B urhv . -- -With great respect to your Lordship’s judgment, that may 
be upon the matter of arguing them, or making any observations upon them 
that might apply. Ton do not argue, you do not make observations, at such a 
period. But the record stands ; our Charge stands : it was never abandoned ; 
and the Defendant might have made a justification to it, if he had thought fit. 
lie never did think fit. If jour Lordships think that we ought not to argue 
upon it here upon the reply, because we did not argue upon it before, well 
and good; but we ha\e argued, and do rfrguo, many things in the reply to 
which he never gave any answer at all. I shall beg leave, if your Lordships 
please, to retire with my fellow Managers for a moment, to consult how far we* 
shall press this point , —whether we shall press this point or not. Wc shall 
not detain your Lordships many minutes. 

“ [ 77/ c Munageis withdrew ; in a few minutes , the Managers returned again Retirement 
into the Hall . ] ‘ * ‘ k 

“ Mr. Burke. — My Lords, the Managers have consulted among themselves foJ* the°m S ir . 
upon this business; and therefore the first part they have taken upon them- p^se of con- 
solves is, to see upon the face of your printed proceedings the particular cir- sultatiou. 
cumstanccs on which the observation of your Lordship — I take it for granted 
the observation of this House by your mouth — was delivered. What we have 
found is this : — 4 Then the Managers for the Commons informed the Lords, that 
saving to themselves their undoubted rights and privileges, the Commons Reservation 

were content to rest their Charge here.’ — We rested our Charge there ; not ° 1 } V 10 l )nrt 

of the Coin- 


* Revised copy. 
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is June 1794. having stated the intermediate usurpation of Mr. Hastings, 
the use he made of it, upon the Nawab himself, the tyranny 
exercised on the Nawab himself, the tyranny exercised upon 

mons of the that we meant to efface any precedent matter Of the Charge which was made 

right to by us and admitted by them, but that we meant to rest it there, as we con- 

inodifythc ceived, ‘ saving our rights and privileges;’ that is, to resume — and to make 
c argcs * n ew matter if we thought fit — to resume onr rights and privileges. The 

Commons were content to rest the Charge here. 

Introduc- “ I am to remark to your Lordships, that the Counsel have opened a vast 
tion of variety of matter that is neither upon our record nor theirs, in order to illus- 

irrelevanfc trate and to support ; and they have spoken days together upon the subject of the 

Counsel, principles upon which their defence was made ; and my great object now is, an 
examination of those principles, and to illustrate the effects of those principles 
by examples, which are not the less cogent, the less weighty, and the less 
known, because they are Articles in this Charge. Most assuredly not. If 
your Lordships recollect the speeches that were made here, you find great 
merit taken to Mr. Hastings for matters that were not at all in the Charge, 
and which would put us under the greatest difficulties, if we were to take no 
notice of them in our reply. For instance, his whole merits in the Makratta 
War were brought before your Lordships— a great mass of matter obliquely, — 
not for the avowed purpose, but for other purposes, — brought before you. upon 
which they argued. And that immense mass of matter contained an immense 
mass of principles ; sometimes supported by alleged facts, sometimes by none. 
We are going to answer that explanatory matter relative to principle, -which 
they have opened as matter relative to principle ; and if we cannot do it in that 
way, we propose to do it in the other way ; that is, we propose to show the 
mischiefs that have happened by the mischievous principles laid down by 
Mr. Hastings, and the mischievous ‘consequences of them. 

“ If, however, your Lordships are of opinion — wishing to fall in with your 
Lordships’ sentiments — if your Lordships, upon this explanation, continue to be 
of the same opinion, that we cannot even produce this regularly to you nor 
read it, we would remind your Lordships that such things stand upon your 
records ; that they stand unanswered and admitted on your records ; and con- 
sequently cannot be destroyed by any act of ours, but by a renunciation of the 
Charge ; which renunciation we canimt make, because the Defendant has 
clearly and fully admitted it. We cannot plead error : we cannot retract it. 
Why ? Because he has admitted it. We, therefore, only remind your lord- 
ships that that matter stands uncontradicted ; and the only observation we 
intended to make upon it to your lordships is, that the principles upon 
which he defends all such conduct are totally false and groundless. But if 
your Lordships are of opinion that we cannot press it, though we cannot 
abandon it, — it is not in your power — it is not in our power — it is not in his 
power — to abandon that Charge : — you cannot acquit him of that Charge ; it is 
impossible : — but if your Lordships, for the accommodation of business, 
method of proceedings, or any circumstance of that kind, wish we should say 
no more upon the subject, we close the subject there for ever; because we 

wish, and we cannot wish better than to leave it as it is upon the record. Tour 

Lordships will consider, when you come to examine the mass of these Charges, 
whether it is in our power to abandon them ; because we have made them, he 
has admitted 4hem, and your Lordships are possessed of both the Charge and 
admission ; but as to the rest, the mode of proceeding upon it, we are at your 
Lordships’ disposal. 

Opinion of “Lord Chancellor. — It can only he with me matter of conjecture. I 
Jho Court as certainly was not commanded by the House to state the observations that had 
mmibiuty occur red to me hpon that. But in the position in which it now stands, I feel 

of the no difficulty in saying, as my own judgment, that nothing can be matter in 
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his family, the tyranny exercised upon his women, the tyranny 'kjusbitm. 
exercised — as we conceive and do not retract, though we 
cannot press now — upon his brethren, — having shown you how 
he has confiscated the property of all the principal nobility of 
the country, called the jagirdars, that he knew their distresses 
and afforded them no relief, — having gone upon all these 
grounds, we now proceed to review the effect of the general 
mass of all that usurpation, and of all -that oppression, upon 
the state of the revenues and the prosperity of the country. 

We arc first going to show your Lordships in what state 
Mr. Hastings found the country ; in what state he found its 
revenues ; what ministers there were ; what were their 
plans, and what their conduct was ; and who they were 
recommended and supported by. 

We shall first beg to refer your Lordships to the printed 
Minutes. Indeed, my Lords, this matter that is on your 
record never can be expunged out of the record and the 
memory of mankind, though we do not mean to press it more. 

One of them was a thing that we did press, but if we give up 
the whole family, we will not press for one. Hear what was 
the manner in which the government was carried on in Oude, 
and the state of it, on the 2d of March, 1775, before the period 
of Mr. Hastings’ usurpation, in which he defied the orders of 
the Company and oppressed the people. This is to show 
that the minister, he stilted, was recommended by the Begums ; 
and the rather, because Mr. Hastings makes their interference 
in the government of her son a part of his crimination of 
them. 


reply that does not relate to those Articles that were pressed in the original matter in 
Charge; and therefore, in this position of the business of reply, you cannot go ^ ucs lon * 
into new matter arising out of other Articles that were not originally insisted 
upon. 

“ Mr. Burke . — W e thought as Articles that there might be a difficulty upon 
it, but not as an answer to other matter, as a reference to facts on the record 
before you, to disprove the principles upon which the Defendant and his Counsel 
go. That is the light in which we proposed chiefly to use it. But, as we said, 
your Lordship's own personal authority will have great weight with us, and 
unless we perceive some other Peer differs from you, we will take it in the 
course we have constantly done. We never have sent your Lordships out of 
the Ilall to consult upon the matter. Wc take for granted that what is deli- 
vered from the woolsack, to which no Peer expresses a dissent, is the sense of 
the House. As such we take it, and as such we submit to it in jhis instance. 

“ Therefore, leaving this upon the record as it stands, without observing Withdrawal 
upon it, and submitting to your Lordships’ decision, that* according to order of the ob- 
we cannot observe in reply upon what was not produced, but only set out, on j°ctK>nablo 
the record in the first Charge, — we submit to your judgment upon that occa- ma r * 
sioo, aud we proceed to another business. 
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of March* 1775; page 2082 : — 

“ Notwithstanding the confidence the Nabob reposes in Murtcza 
Khan, the Begums are much dissatisfied with his elevation. They re- 
commended it to his Excellency to encourage the old servants of the 
Government, whose influence in the country and experience might liaVe 
strengthened his own authority, and seated him firmly on the musnud. 
In some measure, too, this may appear consistent with the interests of the 
Company; for, as Ellege Khan and the old ministers have, by frequent 
instances within their own knowledge, experienced the power of our 
Government, such men, I should conceive, are much more likely to pay a 
deference to the Company than a person who at present can have but 
a very imperfect idea of the degree of attention which .ought to be paid 
to our connection with the Nabob.” 


This Elija Khan is not our Elijah, hut another ; and your 
Lordships see that the Begums recommended the old ser- 
vants, contrary to the maxim of lichoboam* — those who had 
served his father, served the country, who knew it, and who 
were strongly inclined to support the English interest there. 
Making just that remark upon that minute — the effect of 
the Begilms influence upon the state of things in 1775 — 
that the minister was advised by the Nawab’s mother to 
employ the confidential servants of his father, conversant in 
the country, persons interested in it* and persons who w'erc 
well disposed to support the English connection. 

Letter from Mr. Bristow to the Board, 28th November* 
1775; page 2691:— 

“ I also neglected no part of my duty on the spot, but advised the 
minister, even at Lucknow, according to my letter of the .‘id instant, to 
Good effect recommend it to the Nabob to dismiss his useless and mutinous troops; 
of the dis- which measure seems, by present appearances, to have succeeded beyond 
muUnous C * expectation, as the rest of the army do now pay the greatest attention to 
troops. his Excellency’s orders. Already the complaints of the violences the 
troops used to commit are greatly decreased. They profess obedience, 
and, by the best intelligence I can obtain of their disposition, there 
seems to be little doubt that the examples made by disbanding Bussunt*s 
corps has every good effect we could wish, which had crossed the river 
and voluntarily surrendered their arms the day before yesterday to tlie 
Nabob.” 

* Letter from Mr, Bristow to the Board, 13th June, 1776 ; 
page 2696 : — 

Successor " Honourable Sir and Sirs,— It is Ellege Khan’s first object to regulate 
Elija Khan’s the Vizier’s revenue; and I must do him the justice to say that the short 
adnunistnir time he has been in office he has been indefatigable,? and already settled 
the greater part of the province of Oude, ami fixed on the districts for 
the assignments of the army subsidy. Corah and Allahabad he bus 
disposed of, and called for the Dooab and Rohilkund accounts, in order 
to adjust them as soon as possible. This activity will, 1 hope, produce 
the most salutary effects ; as the present juncture, being the commence- 
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men t of the season for the cultivation, the amnils, by being thus early 12,Tvxf,1701‘, 
lived in their offices, have the opportunity of advancing tucksivy, cn- 
couraging the ryots, and making their agreements in their several districts, 
in letting under farms or disposing of the lands in such a manner as 
they may judge most expedient. If, though similar to the kite minister’s 
conduct, a delay of two or three months should occur in the settlement 
of the lands, the people throughout the county would be disheartened, 
and inevitably a very heavy balance accrue on the revenue. I have 
troubled the honourable Board with this detail, in the first place, to show 
the propriety of Elya Khan’s conduct; and, in the next, the. essential 
service that will he rendered to the Vizier by continuing Colonel Parker’s 
detachment during the whole rains in Corah, if required by the Vizier.” 

My Lords, aVc have now had a view of the .previous state 
of (Jude, at the first period we have to describe. Your 
Lordships have seen and understand part of the middle, with 
which wc do not mean to trouble you again. 

Letter from Fyzula Tvhan to the Governor General ; re- 
ccived the 13th of February, *1778 ; in page 768 of the iviian! 
printed Minutes : — 

“This county of Cutthar, which formerly depended on the Rohilla Tiuinnus 
States, and which 1 consider as now appertaining to the Company, was Vv ViV' 

very populous and flourishing; but. since the commencement of the 177*. uixUv 
Nabob Vizier’s government, the farmers appointed by his ministers have t 1 
desolated the country. Its situation is at present very ruinous. Thou- v ' ' 

sands of villages, formerly populous, are now utterly deserted, and no 
trace left of them. I have already written to Roy Buekfawar Sing a full 
account of the tyranny and oppression exercised by the farmers, to he 
communicated to you. '1 ’lie constant revenue of a country depends on 
the care of its rulers to preserve it in a flourishing state. I have been 
induced to make the representation by my attachment to the interest of 
the Company, for otherwise it is no concern of mine. Should those 
oppressions continue one or two years longer, and the rulers take no 
measures to put a stop to them, the whole country will be a desert.” 

My Lords, I have only to remark to you this:-— you have 
seen the first state of this country. This was about two 
years after Mr. Hastings had obtained the majority and 
began to govern this country by bis lieutenants. This is the 
consequence of it. * We know very well that the country 
was put under military collectors. We know the conse- 
quences of it. The person who makes this representation 
to Mr. Hastings of that state of the country, who makes a 
representation of its distress and calamity, of [the desolation 
of]* a thousand of the villages formerly flourishing is * 
no less a person than a person of whom you have often 
heard, and of whom humanity ■ deserves a great deal, 
namely, Fyzula Khan, whose country the English Kcsident 
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travelling through declares was cultivated like a garden, and 
that that was the state of all the Kohilla country. He very 
fortunately was one of those that escaped the dominion of 
Mr. Hastings. We will now read to your Lordships a letter 
from Sir Eyre Goote to the Board, dated the 11th of 
September, 1770, which is in page 7G7 of the printed 
Minutes : — 

“ Honourable Sir and Sirs, — The day before yesterday I encamped 
near Allahabad, where the Vizier did me the honour of a visit; and 
yesterday morning in my way hither 1 returned it, and was received by 
his Excellency with every mark of respect and distinction. This morning 
he called here, and \vc had some general conversation, which principally 
turned upon the subject of his attachment to the English, and bis readi- 
ness to show the sincerity of it upon all occasions. It is to he wished 
we had employed the influence which such favourable sentiments must 
have given us more to the benefit of the country and ourselves ; but 1 
fear the distresses which evidently appear on the lace of the one and the 
failure of the revenues to the otlifr arc not to be wholly ascribed to the 
Vizier’s mismanagement.” 

This is the testimony of Mr. Hastings’ own pensioner, Sir 
Eyre Coote. But that there can be but one voice, from the 
known state of that country during the time of this horrible 
usurpation, which Sir Eyre Coote puts under the soft name of 
our influence, f I will add a] minute of the Governor General’s 
Consultation, Fort William, 21st May, 1781; page 103. These 
were Mr. Hastings’ reasons for going up to Benares. Wc 
first produced Fyzula Khan's communications to Mr. Hast- 
ings ; and no redress was given upon his representation — 
no redress was pretended to be given ; next, the state of the 
country that is described by Sir Eyre Coote ; now, the state 
of it as described by Mr. Hastings himself, as a reason to go 
up for the pretended reform of it : — 

“ The province of Oude having fallen into a state of great disorder 
and confusion, its resources being in an extraordinary degree diminished, 
and the Nabob Azoph-ul-L)owlah having earnestly entreated the pre- 
sence of the Governor General, and declared that, unless some effectual 
measures are taken for his relief, he must bo under the necessity of 
leaving his country, and coming down to Calcutta 1o present his situa- 
tion to this Government; — the Governor General, therefore, proposes, 

( with the concurrence of Mr. Wheler, to visit the province of Oude, as 
speedily as the affairs of the Presidency will admit ; in hopes that, from 
a minute and personal observation of the circumstances of that country, 
the sptem of management which has been adopted, and the characters 
and conduct of the persons employed, he may possibly be able to con- 
cert and establish some plan by which the province of Oude may in time 
be restored to its former state of affluence, good order and prosperity.” 

Your Lordships will see now the chain of evidence, with 
regard to the state of the country at that period, complete. 
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You see that Mr. Hastings himself admits It to have been for- i 2 JrjxEi 7 &t. 
merly in a most flourishing, orderly and prosperous, state. 

He describes it to you in | such]' words, that no enemy ofliis 
can paint stronger the state in which it was. lie went up 
in th§ year 1781 ; and he left it, with regard to any sub- 
stantial regulation that was executed or could be executed, 
in the state in which it was ; and he increased every one of 
those grievances which he pretended to redress, lie took 
from it all the little resources that remained in it. And you 
have heard of the manner in which he treated all persons of 
that country ; among others, the Nawab himself, who declared 
the situation of himself and his family to be such that he 
must fly out of his country and take refuge in Calcutta, if 
some order was not taken upon the occasion. 

"VVe will now show what the state of it was after Mr. Hast- 
ings went up, in 1781. We will trace the several steps of 
the stale in which it was found, and in which it was acknow- 
ledged by Mi*. Hastings to be ; the state which Fyzula 
Khan represents of the part which he knew best, and which 
was nearest him; — and that was once the greatest and most 
populous part of that whole country ; — then. Sir Eyre Coote ; 
and, lastly, Mr. Hastings himself. 

Now come the subsequent periods. 

“Extract of a Letter from Mr. Bristow, 12th December, 178- ; 
page, foH ; — 

“ Despotism is the principle upon which every measure is founder!, 
and the people in the interior parts of the country arc i tiled at the dis- 
cretion of the annul or fow/.dar for the time being. They exercise 
within the limits of their jurisdiction the powers of life and death, and 
decisions in civil and other cases, in the same extent as the sovere ign at ariWhlls ^ 
the capital. The forms prescribed by the ancient institutions of the return 
Mogul Empire are unattended to, and the will of the provincial uiagis- * 
trate is the sole law of the people. The total relaxation of the Vizier’s 
authority, his inattention and dislike to business, leave the aumils in 
possession of this dangerous power, unawed and uncontrolled by any 
apprehension of retrospection, or the interference of justice. 1 can 
hardly quote an instance, since the Vizier's accession to the musnud, of 
an aumil having been punished for oppression ; though the complaints 
of the people and the state of the country are notorious proofs of the 
violences daily committed. It is even become unsafe for travellers to 
pass, except in large bodies. Murders, thefts, and other enormities 
shocking to humanity* are committed in open day.” 

In another paragraph of the same letter, he says : — 

Such has been the system of this government, that the oppressions Oppression 
have generally originated with the aumils. They have been rarely k v |l»o 
selected for their abilities or integrity, but from favour, or the means to 
advance a large sum upon being appointed to their office. The aumil 
enters upon his trust ruined in reputation and fortune, and, unless he 
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accomplishes his engagements, which is seldom the case, disgrace and 
punishment follow; and, though the balance of revenue muy he rigorously 
demanded of him, it has not been usual to institute any inquiry for 
oppression. The zemindars, thus left at the mercy of the annuls, are 
often driven to rebellion. The weak are obliged to submit to his exac- 
tions or fly the country; and the amnil, unable to reduce- the more 
powerful, is compelled to enter into a disgraceful com promise. Tivvrv 
zemindar looks to his fort for protection, and the country is crowded 
with them. Almas Ali Khan has not less than seven hundred in his 
districts. Thus it has become a general custom to seize the brother, so?i, 
or some near relation or dependent, of the different zemindars as 
hostages for the security of the revenue. A great aumil will sometimes 
have three or four hundred of these hostages, whom he is obliged to 
confine in places of security. A few men, like Almas Ali Khan and (Vja 
Din-ul-thm have, from their regularity in performance of pecuniary 
engagements, rendered themselves useful to the Vizier. A strict scru- 
tiny into his affairs was at all times irksome to his excellency; and none 
of his ministers or officers about Ills person posseting the active, per- 
severing, spirit, requisite to conduct the detail of engagements for a 
number of small farms, it became convenient to receive a large sum from 
a great farmer, without trouble or deficiency. This system was followed 
by the most pernicious consequences. These men were above all con- 
trol. They exacted their own terms, and flic districts they farmed were 
most cruelly oppressed. The revenue of Kohilcuud is reduced above a 
third ; and Almas Ali Khan’s administration is well known to have been 
extremely violent.’’ 

I do not know that it is necessary to make any obser- 
vation upon this state of tilings. You see that the native 
authority, as we proved before, was utterly extinguished by 
Mr. Hastings ; that the Nawab was nothing but a mune ; that 
there was no authority but his. You hear of the oppressions 
of the farmers ; and we have shown you that the farmers- 
general were English officers. We have shown you what 
Colonel Hannay did. We have shown you the accumulation 
of hostages which were made by him, when he was sent 
by Mr. Hastings ; and you hear of their arbitrary power 
and tyrannical proceedings. And, above all, you sec the 
last and most dreadful effects of anarchy — that there was no 
security to any human being but to entrench himself in 
such a fort as ho could make ; and that these forts had 
grown, in one district only of that country, to' amount to 
seven hundred. Your Lordships know Colonel Ilannay had 
his prisons all full; and, when he had not prisons and 
mud forts sufficient to lock up these hostages in, he had 
them in open cages in the open air. You hear now that 
these farmers-general were either English themselves and 
military men, or under an abject submission to them. You 
know they had the whole country in assignments. You find 
that the jagirs were all confiscated for their benefit. You 
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find the whole system had its origin at tine time of Mr. Hast- 12 Jr kb m*. 
ings % majority. The weakness of the Nnwab, as Sir Eyre 
Cootc tells you, could not be alone the cause of it ; but that 
our influence was the principal cause of the utter ruin, 
desolation and anarchy, of that country. . And let not the 
usurpation of the Nawab’s power be considered as a trivial 
thing. When any prince, at the head of a great country, is 
entirely stripped of everything in his government which, in 
a civil or military light, could obtain to him great honour, he 
becomes a mere animal, and abandons himself to sensual 
gratification ; he has no other object ; and every perso’n in 
an inferior situation wastes and destroys the country. You 
hear that all the laudable institutions — and such there were 
— for the good order and government of that country were 
totally gone ; that the very appearance of justice was 
banished out of it ; and every aumil exercised an arbitrary* 
power over the lives and fortunes of the people. That is 
the state of it. I do not know how I can state anything 
stronger than the paper itself; but we have our documents 
in our hand, and, at the same time, we do not so far forget 
our duty as not to point out to your Lordships such obser- 
vations as arise upon them. We will read to your Lordships 
an extract from Captain Edwards* evidence, which is in 
page 777 of your Lordships’ Minutes: — 

“ Ihulynu any opportunity of observing the general face of the country Evidence 
in the time of Kujali Dowlah*”' — “1 had.” “Did you remark any yfenpt. 
difference in the general state of* the country at that time and the period warts * 
when you made your latter observation ? Did you observe any difference 
between the condition of the country at that time and that of Kujali 
Dowlah, in the year 177L— the latter period you have mentioned ?” — “ I 
did ; a very material difference.” “ In what respect v ” — “ In the general 
aspect that the country bore, and the cultivation of the country; that it 
was infinitely better cultivated in 1771 than it was in 17^-b” “ You said, 

you had no opportunity of obser\ ing the face of the country till you 
were appointed aide-de-camp to the Nabob — “ No ; except by marching 
and countermarching. 1 marched in the year 1771 through the Nabob 
Kiijah-ul-Dovvlah’s provinces into Kohilchund.” “ Had you those oppor- 
tunities from the time of your going there in 1 771 ?” — “ 1 had, but not so 
much as l had after being appointed aide-de-camp to the Vizier, because * 

1 was always before in a subordinate situation. 1 marched in a direct 
line before with the troops; but afterwards, when I was aide-de-camp to 
His Kxeeileuey, l was my own master, and made frequent excursions 
into the different parts of the country.” “ llad you an opportunity of 
observing the. difference in the general happiness and disposition of the 
people ?” — “ 1 bad.” “ Did you observe a. difference, in that respect also, 
between your first, coming and the year 17K.V'” — “Yes; a very sensible 
difference. In Sujah-ul-Dowlah’s time the country was ip a very 
flourishing stale in merchandize, cult i\ ation, and every article of com- 
merce, and the people then seemed to be \ cry happy under his Government, 
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i2Jr5B>TOi which latterly was not the case, because the country in reality appeared, 
in the year 1 77-4, in a flourishing state, and, in the year 1 it appeared 
comparatively forlorn and desolate/’ “ Was the court of Azoph-ul- 
Dowlah, when you left India, equal in point of splendour to what it was 
in the time of 'Siyah-ul-Dowlali?” — “By no means. It was not equally 
splendid, but far inferior.” “ Were the dependents and officers belonging 
to the court paid in the same punctual manner?”—" No; I really cannot 
say whether they were paid more regularly in Sujah-ul- Dowlah’s time; 
only they appeared more wealthy, and more able to live in a splendid 
style, in his time, than they ever have done since his death.” 

Here your Lordships see the state of the country. 

Npw let us see what the state of the Wazir was, and his 
sense of the indignities and calamities that he suffered ; and 
then we shall refer you to a very curious and extraordinary 
paper, which is upon your Minutes. There . is another 
passage in an extract of a letter from the Governor General 
to the court of Directors, dated Benares, October 1784 ; page 
660 of your Lordships 5 Minutes. Your Lordships trace the 
whole progress, from the death of Snja-ud-Dowla to the time 
when Mr. Hastings’ obtained a majority. You see the con- 
sequences immediately following Mr. Hastings 5 majority ; 
and we trace it down step by step to the year 1784, when 
he went up into the country again: — 

r^tterof « Mv only remaining fear is, that the members of the Council, seeing 
intc*> textile affairs through a different medium from that through which 1 view them, 
court of may be disposed, if not to counteract the system whi^Ji I have formed, 
thunolicv'to withhold from it their countenance and active support. While I 
oWrml* myself remain, it will be sufficient if they permit it to operate without 
hiterruption ; and I almost hope, in the event of a new administration of 
0 lu i% ’ your affairs, which shall coniine itself to the same forbearance, and 
manifest no symptoms of intemh d interference, the objects of my 
arrangements will be effectually attained ; for I leave them in the charge 
of agents whose interests, ambition, and every prospect of life are inter- 
woven with their success; and the lmnd of Heaven has visibly blessed 
tiie soil with every elementary source of progressive vegetation. But if a 
different policy should he adopted, if new agents are sent into the 
country, and armed with authority for the purpose of vengeance or cor- 
ruption, to no othef will they he applied. If new demands are raised on 
the Nabob Vizier, and accounts overcharged on one side, with a wide 
latitude taken on the other, to swell his debt beyond the means of 
payment, if political dangers are pretended, to ground on them the 
pleas of burthening his country with unnecessary defences and enormous 
subsidies, or if even, abstaining from direct encroachment on the Nawab’s 
rights, your Government shall show but a degree of personal kindness to 
the partizans of the late usurpation, or, by any constructive indication of 
partiality and disaffection, furnish grounds for the expectation of an 
approaching change of system, I am sorry to say that all my labours will 
prove abortive ; for the, slightest causes will he sufficient to deject minds 
sore with the remembrance of {Vast conflicts, and to elevate those whose 
only dependence is placed in the renewal of the confusion which I have 
laboured with such zeal to eradicate, and will of course debilitate the 
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authority jyhich can alone ensure future success. I almost fear that this 12 Jcxe17m. 

denunciation of effects from causes so incompetent, as they will appear 

to those who have not had the experience which 1 have had of the quick 
sensibility which influences the habits of men placed in a state of polity 
so loose., and subject to the continual variations of capricious and despotic 
authority, will be deemed overcharged, or, perhaps, void of foundation ; 
nor, if they should come to pass, will it be easy to trace them with any 
positive evidence of their connection. Yet it is my duty to apprize you 
of what I apprehend, on grounds which 1 deem of absolute certainty, 
may come to pass ; and I rely on your candour for a fair interpretation 
of my intention.” 

He does exactly wliat his bitterest accuser would do. its condom- 
He goes through, head by head, every one of the measures owusyst cm? 
he pursued for the destruction of the country; and he fore- 
tells that, if any one of those measures should not only be 
renewed, but if good cause should be given to suspect they 
would be renewed, the country must fall into a state of 
inevitable destruction. This supersedes all observation. 

This paper is a recapitulated minute condemnation of every 
step which he took in that country; and which steps are 
every one of them upon your Lordships’ Minutes. 

Wo know very well, that, when lie pretended to leave appoint- 
that country in the state that he spoke of, he left a secret boclot aKout. 
agent of his own to control that Government, and to enable 
him, sitting in the place where he now sits, to govern it in 
the way in which he now governs it. 

\ A murmur having arisen here , Mr. Burke proceeded ]*: — 

If I am called upon to re-word that, I shall show strong 
grounds and reasons to indicate that he governs Oude now 
*is much as lie ever did. We see that the reform which he 
pretended, in 1781, produced the calamities which he states 
in 1784. We shall now sec that the reform which he pre- 
tended in 1784 brought on the calamities which Lord Corn- 
wallis has stated in his evidence. 

We will now read a letter from Lord Cornwallis, dated LoOcrsof 
16th November 1787, which is in page 661 of your Lord- WSlis. ' 
ships' Minutes : — 

“ I was received at Allahabad and attended to Lucknow by the Nabob 
and his ministers, with every mark of friendship and* respect. 1 cannot, 
however, express how much 1 was concerned, during my short residence 
at his capital and my progress through his dominions, to be witness of 
the disordered state of Ins finances and government, and of the desolate 
appearance of his country. The evils were too alarming to admit of 
palliation, and I thought it my duty to exhort him, in* the most friendly 
manner, to endeavour to apply effectual remedies to them. lie began 
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with urging a§ apology, that, whilst lie was not certain of the expense of 
our demands upon him, he had no real interest in being economical in 
his expenses ; and that, while we interfered in the internal management 
of his affairs, his own authority and that of his ministers were despised 
by liis own subjects. It would have been useless to discuss these topics 
with him, but, while I repeated iny former declarations of our being 
determined to give no ground in future fur similar complaints, he gave 
me the strongest assurances of his being resolved to apply himself 
earnestly to the encouragement of agriculture, and to endeavour to 
revive the commerce of his country.” 

Letter from Lord Cornwallis, dated the 25th April 1788 ; 
page G62 : — 

“ Till I saw the Vizier’s troops, I was not without hope that, upon an 
emergency, he would have been able to have furnished us with some 
useful cavalry; but I have no reason to believe that he has any in his 
service upon which it would be prudent to place any dependence ; and 1 
think it right to add, that his country appears to he in so ruined a state, 
and his finances in so much disorder, that, even in case of a war, we 
ought not to depend upon any material support from him.” 

My Lord.*, I am to remark only upon this as to the effect 
of Mr. Hastings' reformation, from which he was pleased to 
promise the Company such things. But, when your Lord- 
ships know that he left his dependant and minister, Ilyder 
Beg Khan, there, whose character lie has represented on 
your Minutes as black as hell could make it, to bo the real 
governor there, and to carry on private correspondences with 
him here, and left Major Palmer for a considerable time in 
that country to carry on his affairs, your Lordships will 
easily see why the Wazir, such an undone man, was not 
alone able, with such a minister as Hydcr Beg Khan, to 
restore his country. You have seen it from the beginning ; 
you have had evidence of what it was in Suja-ud-Dowlas 
time ; and we now have concluded with the situation it was 
in when Lord Cornwallis left it. 

We shall now shpw the complaints the Wazir makes of 
the personal outrages and ill treatment of Mr. Hastings to 
himself. We read yesterday a letter, the humble and abject 
style of which you can never consider enough. Consider, 
oh ! my Lords, »the fate of all human greatness. You re- 
member there is no trace anywhere, in any trunk, of Mr. 
Hastings having condescended so much as to give an answer 
to the suppliant letter of that unhappy man. There was no 
mode of indignity with which he did not treat his family. 
There was no mode of indignity with which he did not 
treat his person. There was no mode of indignity with 
which he did not treat his minister, Ilyder Beg Khan ; 
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whom he represents as the most infamous and scandalous of i 2 Jcnei 7 o*. 
men, while, at the same time, he * declares that his only 
support with the Wazir was the support which lie, Warren 
Hastings, as representing the English Government, gave 
him. 

Letter from the Nawab Wazir, received the 24th ofiiMc*ti«*r 
February, 1780; page 542 of the printed Minutes: — btvaucc. 11 ’ 

1 have received your letter, and understand the contents. I cannot 
describe the solidity of your friendship and the brotherly affection which 
subsisted between you and my late father. From the friendship of the 
Company he received numberless advantages, and 1, notwithstanding I 
was left an orphan, from your favour and that of the Company was per- 
fectly at ease ; being satisfied that everything woidd be well, and that I 
should continue in the same security that I was during my father’s life- 
time, from your protection. 1 accordingly, from the day of his death, 
have never omitted to cultivate your favour and the protection of the 
Company; and whatever was the desire and direction of the Council at 
that time, I have ever since conformed to and obeyed with readiness. 

Thanks he given to Cod, that I have never as yet been backward in per- 
forming the will of the English Company, of the Council, and of you, 
and have always been from my heart ready to obey them, and have 
never given you any trouble from my difficulties or wishes. This 1 have 
done simply from my knowledge of your favour towards me, and from 
iny being certain that you would learn the particulars of my distresses 
from other quarters, and woidd then show your friendship and good will 
in whatever was for my advantage. But when the knife had penetrated 
to the hone, and I was surrounded with such heavy distresses that I 
could no longer live in expectation, I then wrote an account of my diffi- 
culties. 'Hie answer which I have received to it is such that it has given 
me inexpressible grief and affliction. I never had the least idea or ex- 
pectation from you and the Council that you would ever have given 
your orders in so afflicting a manner, in which you never before wrote, 
and which 1 could not have imagined. As I am resolved to obey the 
orders and directions of the Council, without any delay, as long as I 
live, 1 have agreeably to those orders delivered up all my private papers 
to him, that when he shall have examined iny receipts and expenses he 
may take whatever remains. As 1 know it to be my duty to satisfy you, 
the Company, and Council, 1 have not failed to ‘obey in any instance, 
hut requested of him that it might be done so as not to distress me til 
iny necessary expenses ; there being no other fund hut those for the ex- 
penses of mnfcseddies, household expenses, and servants, be. He 
demanded these in such a manner that, being remediless, 1 was obliged 
to comply with what he required, lie has accordingly stopped the 
pensions of my old servants of thirty years, whether sepoys, mutseddies, 
or household servants, and the expenses of my family and kitchen, 
together with the jaghircs of my grandmother, mother, and aunts, and 
of my brothers and dependents, which were for their support. I had 
raised 1,500 horse and three battalions of sepoys to attend upon me ; but, 
as I have no resources to support them, 1 have been obliged to remove 
the people stationed in the malials, and to send his people into the 
mahids ; so that I have not now one single servant about me. Should I 
mention what further difficulties I have been reduced to, it would lay me 
open to 'contempt. Although I have willingly assented to this which 
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myself, yet I failed not to do it for this reason, — because it was for your 
satisfaction and that of the Council ; and I am patient, and even thankful 
in this condition. But I cannot imagine for what cause you have con- 
ceived displeasure against me, from the commencement of my admin- 
istration. In every circumstance I received strength and security from 
your favour and that of the Council, and in every circumstance you and 
the Council have shown your friendship and affection for me ; but at 
present, that you have sent these orders, I am greatly perplexed.” 

We will not trouble your Lordships with the remainder of 
the letter, which is all in the same style of distress and 
affliction, of a man who considers himself as a miserable 
dependant, and insulted, robbed and ruined, in that depen- 
dence. We will next read a paper which ought not to have 
been received, perhaps, in evidence, but which wc were 
willing should be received, in order that everything should 
His abjevt come before you. Your Lordships have heard the Nawab 
ow^stafe- 1 - s P ea k °f his misery, distress and oppression ; but here be 
“exits. # makes a complete defeasance of every one complaint; — 
particularly of his making these complaints and never re- 
ceiving an answer. Think, my Lords, of the degraded, 
miserable and unhappy, state of human nature, when you 
hear this unhappy man declare that all the charges which we 
have made upon this subject relative to him, and which arc 
all admitted by him, — that you have it stated in a paper 
before you that they arc all false, and that there is not a 
word of representation he has there made of Mr. Hastings 
which has the least truth in it ! Your Lordships will find it 
in page 2,357 of your Minutes, in that curious collection of 
papers which ought to be preserved and put into every 
museum in Europe, as one of the most curious performances 
that ever has been exhibited in the world: — 

His tt'sti- “ Papers received the 8th of March, 1/88 ; and translated pursuant to 
Mrllast- aft or ^ er ^ ie Governor General in Council, dated the 2 7th of April, 
ings. ** " 1788; under the seal of His Excellency the Nawaub Azoph-ul-l)owlah, 

Azoph Jeh Behadar, Vizier-ul-Moinalik, marked K : — 

“ I have at this time learned that the gentlemen in power in England, 
upon the suspicion that Mr. Hastings during his administration acted 
contrary to the rules of justice and impartiality, and, actuated by motives 
of avidity, was inimical towards men without cause ; that he broke such 
engagements and treaties as have been made between the Company and 
other chiefs; that he extended the hand of oppression over the properties 
of men, tore lip the roots of security and prosperity from the land, and 
rendered the ryots and subjects destitute, by force and extortion. As 
this accusation, in fact, is destitute of uprightness and yoid of truth, 
therefore, with a view to show the truth in its true colours, I have written 
upon this sheet with truth and sincerity, to serve as an evidence, and to 
represent real facts; to serve also as information and communication 
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that Mr. Hastings, from the commencement of his administration until !2Juirel79*. 
bis departure for England,— whether during the lifetime of the deceased 
Nawaub, of blessed memory, Vizicr-ul-Mouik, Sujah-ul- Dowlah Behadar, 
my father, or during my government, — did not at any time transact * ' 

contrary to justice any matter which took place, from the great friendship 
between me and the Company, nor in any business depart from the path 
of truth and uprightness; but cultivated friendship with integrity and 
sincerity, and in every respect engaged himself in the duties of friendship 
with me, my ministers and confidants. I am at all times and in every 
way pleased with, and thankful for, his friendly manners and qualities; 
and my ministers and confidants, who have always every one of them 
been satisfied with his conduct, are for ever grateful for his friendship, 
and thankful for his virtues. As these matters are real facts and accord- 
ing to truth, I have written these lines as an evidence; and transmit 
this paper to England through the Government of Calcutta, for the 
information of the gentlemen of power and rank in England.” 

This, my Lords, is not only a direct contradiction to all 
that he has ever said — to all that has ever been proved to 
you — but a direct contradiction to all tlie representations of itsincom- 
Mr. Hastings himself. Your Lordships will see what autho- the 
rity is to be given to these papers. But we cause it now to m?! 
be read, because when it was entered it was not read ; but it 
is a paper worthy to be held in everlasting remembrance, 

Ilyder Beg Khan is upon your Minutes represented, your 
Lordships will see, as the worst of mankind. He is repre- 
sented as writing letters without the Nawab’s consent, in 
defiance of him, Mr. Hastings there says that the Nawab 
is nothing but a tool in Iris hands; that this man is, and ever 
must he, a tool of somebody or other ; that he is a tool in the 
hands of H viler Beg Khan. Now, as we have heard the tool 
speak, let us hear how the workman employed to work with 
this tool speaks. Hear the character Ilyder Beg Khan gives 
Mr. Hastings, whom he considered before as a person who had 
loaded him, as he did, with every kind of indignity, reproach 
and outrage, with which a mail can be loaded. [The Wazir 
had said] : — “ As the accusation, in fact, is destitute of up- 
rightness and void of truth ” — observe, my Lords, the candour 
of the Commons. We produce this evidence which accuses 
us, as Mr. Hastings does, of uttering every word that is 
false. We choose to bring our shame to the world ; — that 
this man, in whose place and concerning whose country wo 
have accused Mr. Hastings, ljas declared that this accusation 
— namely, this impeachment — is destitute of uprightness 
and without truth : — ,e therefore, with a view to show the 
truth in its true colours, I have written upon this sheet, with 
truth and sincerity, that Mr. Hastings, from the commence- 
ment of his administration until his departure for England, 
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whether, during the lifetime of the deceased Nawaub, of 
blessed memory, Vizier-ul-Moulk, Sujah-ul-T)owlah Beha- 
dar, did not at any time transact contrary to justice any 
matter which took place, from the great friendship between 
me and the Company ; nor in any business did he depart 
from the path of truth and uprightness ; but cultivated 
friendship with integrity and sincerity, and in every respect 
engaged himself in the duties of friendship with me, my 
ministers and confidants. I am at all times and in every 
way pleased with and thankful for his friendly manners and 
qualities ; and my ministers and confidants, who have always 
every one of them been satisfied with his conduct, are for 
ever grateful for his friendship, and thankful for his virtues. 
As these matters are real facts and according to truth, L 
have written these lines as an evidence; and transmit this 
paper to England through the government of Calcutta, for 
the information of the gentlemen of power and rank in 
England" 

Now your Lordships will see that this is repeated, almost 
word for word; which shows \vho the writer is: — 

“ It is at this time learnt by the Nawaub Vizier and us his ministers 
that the gentlemen of power in England are displeased with Mr. Hastings, 
on the suspicion that, during his administration in this country, from 
motives of avidity, he committed oppressions contrary to the rules of 
justice, took the properties of men by deceit and force, injured the ryots 
and subjects, and rendered the country destitute and ruined. As the 
true and upright disposition of Mr. Hastings is in every respect free of 
this suspicion, wc therefore, with truth and sincerity 'declare, by these 
lines written according to fact, that Mr. Hastings, from the, first of his 
appointment to the government of this country until his departure for 
Europe, during his authority in the management of the affairs of the 
country, — whether in the lifetime of the Nawaub Sujah-ul-DowUih 
Behadar, deceased, or whether during the present reign, — did not in any 
matters, which took place from the great friendship between this Govern- 
ment and the Company, act in anywise upon motives of avidity ; and, not 
having in any respect other than justice and propriety in intention, did 
not swerve from their rules. He kept His Excellency the Vizier always 
pleased and satisfied ” — 

you remember the last expressions of his pleasure aiul 
satisfaction ! 

“ by his friendship and attention in every matter.” — 

Vide his complaint of never answering his letter ! 

” lie at all times showed favour and kindness towards us, the ministers 
of this Government; and, under his protection, having enjoyed perfect 
happiness and comfort, we are from our hearts satisfied with, and 
grateful for, his benevolence and goodness.” 

My Lords, it is said that there is no word in the Persian 
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language to express gratitude; but let it now be put into mnns 170 
the dictionary. Mr. Hastings says he has had the pleasure 
to find from the people of India that gratitude which from 
his own countrymen, the House of Commons, he lias not been 
able to find. Certainly, if he has done us services, we have 
been ungrateful indeed ; — if he has committed very enormous 
crimes, we are just. See the miserable, dependent, situation 
to which these people are reduced that they are not 
ashamed to come forward and deny everything they have 
given under their own hand. All these things show the 
portentous nature of this government; they show the por- Mr. Halt-' 
tentous nature of that phalanx with which the House of ings * 
Commons is at present at war ; the power of that * cap tain- 
general of every species of Indian iniquity, which, under him, 
is embodied, arrayed and paid, from Leadcnhall Street to the* 
furthest part of India. Thdy have made such representations 
of a country directly in contradiction to their own — directly 
in contradiction to those of Mr. Hastings himsclfV-directly in 
contradiction to those of Lord Cornwallis — directly in contra- 
diction to truth itself. After all, is there not one observation 
to be made upon all this kind of miserable testimonials? 

Here is Mr. Hastings with his agents canvassing the country, Nature of 
with all that minuteness with which an election is canvassed, mony mi* 
and, during all that time, not one word of fact, in this whole J 1 ^^ 011 his 
hook of razinamas, is endeavoured to he contradicted on one 
side, or endeavoured to be established 011 the oilier. There 
is nothing but rude, vile, panegyrics, directly belied by the 
state of facts, directly belied by the persons themselves, 
directly belied by Mr. Hastings at your bar, and by all the 
course of the correspondence of the country. 

Your Lordships sec, from the time he began with it to 
the time of Lord Cornwallis, what a condition he left it in. 

We h avc dwelt upon particular subjects of grievance, on 
account of their rank and the violations that were offered to 
them ; but your Lordships will consider the desolations of 
that bleeding country, as Lord Cornwallis has described it. 

Consider the condition of the country gentlemen, who were 
obliged to hide themselves from the robbers he established in 
every part, wherever they could hide their heads. Consider 
the miserable common people, who have been obliged to sell 
their children, from famine. Consider the state of facts 
transmitted by Mr. Hastings, in a letter from Mr. Bristow, 
by his own authority. AVhen you hear these things, consider 
the great — consider the middling — consider the small — con- 
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sider the very physical works of God, desolated and destroyed 
by this man ! 

Now, having finished with the province of Oude, we 
proceed to the province of Bengal, and consider what his 
government was there, and how it affected the people that 
were concerned in it. 

Bengal, like every part of India subject, to the British 
empire, contains three systems of people. The first .system 
is the Mohammedans, who, about seven hundred years ago, 
obtained a footing in that country, and ever since have, in a 
great degree, remained masters • of it : I mean long before 
the foundation of the Bengal empire there was over- 
turned by Tamerlane. But there it was ; so that the people 
who are sometimes represented loosely as strangers are 
people of a long, ancient and considerable, settlement in that 
country; and though, like every other body of Moham- 
medans, fallen into decay, are, from various parts of Tartary 
under the .Mogul empire, and various parts of Persia, con- 
tinually recruited. But they are the leading, the first 
people; and so we found them. These people follow no 
occupations, for the most part. They follow no trades; 
their religion and the laws forbid them in the strictest manner 
usury, or profit arising from money in the way of lending. 
All these people have no other means for their support but 
their adherence to the Mogul or Ins Viceroys ; deriving under 
the Mogul the employments in courts, civil employments, 
and employments in the army. And, accordingly, a pro- 
digious number of people, almost all of them of the most 
respectable families in the country — for I consider a settle- 
ment of seven or eight hundred years as the original settle- 
ment of the country — cling to the subalular. Therefore 
those who destroyed and robbed the subahdar robbed and 
destroyed an immense mass of people. It is true, a super- 
vening government established uj)on another always reduces 
a great body of people to want.. You must distress, by the 
very nature of the circumstances of the case, a prodigious 
number of people. But then it is your business, when, by 
the nature of the superiority you have acquired — however 
you have acquired it, for I am not now considering whether 
you have acquired it by fraud or force, or whether by a 
mixture of both— -when you have acquired it, it is your 
business not to oppress that people with new and additional 
difficulties, but rather to console them in the state in which 
they are, and give them all the assistance in your power. 
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The next great body are the natives, represented by the i2Junnti794. 
great lords of the country; many of them existed like lords The Tiindu. 
of a manor. The first comprehends the official interest, the 
judicial interest, the court interest, and the military interest. 

This description takes in almost the whole landed interest in 
that country. Then they take in almost the whole monied 
interest of that country ; for, not being forbidden by their 
laws and tenets according to the distinctions observed in the 
Shaster, many of them are money lenders, dealers and 
bankers ; and they form the greatest part both of the landed 
and monied interest in that country. 

The third and last interest is the English interest, which, The En- 
in reality, whether it appears directly or indirectly, is the ghsh * 
governing interest of the whole country — the civil interest, 
the military interest, the revenue interest ; and is, what to 
us is the greatest concern of all, the responsible part of the 
interests and of the government of that country to the 
Government of Great Britain. That is divided into two 
parts ; one emanating from the Company, and afterwards 
regulated by Act of Parliament ; the other, a judicial body 
sent out from the Crown itself. The body of the English 
interest are called servants of the Company. They enter 
into it, as your Lordships know, at an early period of life, 
and they are promoted according as their merit or their 
interest may provide for them. That forms a class which is 
infinitely small — scarcely to be mentioned ; but, from some 
circumstances, they are enabled to govern that immense mass 
and body. But the chief circumstance by which they are 
enabled to govern it is, by having the public revenues and 
the public purse entirely in their own hands, and having an 
army armed and maintained by that purse, and disciplined 
in the European manner. That is the manner in which 
that country .stands, and stood when Mr. Hastings was 
appointed to the government in 1772 ; and therefore we 
shall proceed to show how he has comported himself with 
regard to all these three interests: — first, to make the Duty of a 
ancient Mohammedan families as easy as he could ; next, to SI?aS r to n 
make the zamindars as secure in their property and as easy 
in their tenure as he could ; and, lastly, to make the English 
interest a blessing to the country, and, at the same time that 
it provided moderate, safe, proper and allowable, emoluments 
to the persons that were concerned in it, to keep them from 
a general waste, ravage and rapine, of the country; — to 
make all these three interests pursue that one object which 
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advantage of tlie people under them. 
the^Mohim- My Lords, we have proved to you that one of his first 
in oti an Go- oppressions was upon the Mohammedan government That 
vunment. g 0vermnen ^ been before, not only in name but in ctfect, 
almost to that very time he came to handle it, the veal 
government of the country. [After the Company had 
acquired its right over it]* it preserved some shadow of it ; 
and there was an allowance given for the subahdar’s court, 
which amounted to between 400,000/. and 500,000/. a year, 
for the support of his dignity; in which support of dignity 
was comprehended the whole mass of nobility, the soldiers 
serving or retired, all the mass of courtiers, all the women 
that depended upon them, the whole body of criminal law 
of the country, and a very considerable part of the civil law 
and the civil government 

The. Company never had — and it is a thing that wc can 
never too often repeat to your Lordships — the Company 
never had despotic power in that country by right. The 
Mogul, who gave them their charters, could not give them 
such a power. lie did not de facto give them such a power. 
The Government of this country, by Act of Parliament, and 
* the Company, by their delegation, did not give him such a 
power. The Act did not give him such a power. If he had 
it, he usurped it. And therefore at every step we take in 
the examination of his conduct in Bengal, as at every step wc 
take everywhere else, we require him to justify his conduct 
by the laws. If we state a departure from the law, lie must 
state an exigency as clear, as pressing and as forcible, as the 
law itself. That is the rule upon which he is to be tried. 
Political That country, by the ancient constitution of the Mogul 
the^country. empire, besides the numberless individual checks and coun- 
terchecks in the inferior officers, is divided into the viceroyal 
part and the subahdary part. The viceroyal part takes in 
all criminal-justice and political government. The country 
was under a viceroy, governing according to law, acting by 
proper judges and magistrates under him ; being, not the 
judicial, but the executive power of the country — that which 
sets all the others on foot, and does not supersede them or 
supply their places. The other power, the subahdary power, 
was by a grant of the diwani, a grant of the office of Lord 
High Steward of the country, under whose care are the 
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revenues, as much of the civil government as is concerned ^JrNinyin. 
with the revenues, and many of the things that grow out oft 
that [conferred upon the Company].* These two offices are 
co-ordinate, and dependent on each other. The Company, Gradual 
after contracting to keep an army upon it, got the whole ih7com. of 
revenue in their power. After they kept an army, the 
subahdar by degrees vanished into an empty name. 

When we took the country, conscious that we had under- Appoint- 
taken a task which wc were unable to perform in any proper 
or rational way, wc appointed a native of the country, toTnc* arcU 
Mohammed Roza Khan, who stands upon the records of the 
Company, I venture to say, with such a character as no Dcimii ' 
man ever did, perhaps, stand. He filled both offices. 1 " an ’ 
Upon the expulsion of Cossim Ali Khan and the death of 
[Mir Jaffier], all his children were left in a young, feeble 
and unprotected, state ; and, in that state of things, Lord 
Clive, Mr. Simmer, who mIs near Mr. Hastings, and other 
gentlemen, wisely appointed [Mohammed Roza Khan to till 
the two offices, namely, that of deputy viceroy or naib 
subahdar, and deputy diwan, as representing the Company, 
and accordingly under his care and management; for which 
lie had immense profits, great jagirs and revenues, I own. 

He was a man of that dignity, rank and consideration, 
and knowledge of law and knowledge of business, that 
Lord Clive and Mr. Simmer, who examined his conduct at 
that time, did not think that 1 12,000/. which he had originally 
was a great deal too much (hr him ; hut, at his own desire, 
in order that the.se emoluments might be brought to stated 
ami fixed Mims they rede< ed it to 00.000/. That was suffi- 
cient to preserve the state of so great a magistrate, ami a 
man of such rank, exercising such great employments. The 
whole Company's revenues depended upon it ; and you will H^rros- 
find that, on the day in which ho surrendered the revenues JuVuStVa- 
into our hands, the diwani under his- management was a l,(m * 
million more than it produced on the day Mr. Hastings left 
it; for which I refer to the letter of the Company, sent at 
the time of 1 lie establishment of I he Board of Control. The 
letter they wrote upon that occasion is not in evidence before 
your Lordships, and what I am stating is historical and pre- 
liminary; lmt, at the same time, with as much precision anti 
exactness as 1 should do everything in Iffilmy, and with as 
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much power of referring to the documents as if the matter 
was absolutely in evidence before your Lordships. I state 
this, therefore, as every word to be verified by the records 
of the Company. 

And now I am to state that this man, by some account, 
true or false, was supposed to have misconducted himself in 
a time of great calamity in that country — a great and 
violent famine, which did infinite mischief through the whole 
province of Bengal. By the way, these kind of countries 
are liable to these calamities : but it is greatly blessed by 
nature, if the Government does not counteract it. Nature, 
who has inflicted the calamity, soon after heals the wound. 
It is a most fertile country, inhabited by the most industrious 
people, and the most disposed to marriage and settlement, 
probably, that exist in the whole world ; so that population, 
industry and fertility, are sooner resumed there than in any 
country in the world. 

At the time of this famine, Mohammed Reza Khan, by 
means of Nundcomar, some faction of the English, or some 
other means, was accused of being one of the causes of this 
famine. He gave an answer to this, which was all sufficient ; 
namely, that he was under the direction of the English 
Board, and they might have known it. The Company sent 
an order to have him tried. Mr. Hastings had him in prison 
nearly two years ; and, when he frequently supplicated to 
have his trial come on, and either to be discharged, acquitted, 
or to be condemned, Mr. Hastings wrote word to the Di- 
rectors, that he himself was not desirous much to hasten the 
matter. And, accordingly, for this inquiry into his conduct 
upon a point or two — a question of supposed fraud in the 
revenue, and a question about exercising [his power] in a 
place called Moorshedabad — he was kept in this miserable 
condition. In the mean time the Court of Directors, having 
removed him from these great offices, authorised and com- 
manded Mr. Hastings— and now wc come within the sphere 
of your Minutes — they authorised and commanded Mr. Hastr 
ings to appoint a successor to Mohammed Reza Khan, fit to 
fulfil his duties. Now I shall show you what persons the 
court of Directors described to him as fit to fill the office of 
Mohammed Reza Khan. You see the persons whom he did 
appoint, and then we will trace to you the consequences of 
that proceeding. 

Letter from the court of Directors to the President and 
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Council at Fort William, dated 28th August, 1771; page isjune 1794 . 
973 of your Lordships* Minutes : — 

“Though we have not a doubt but that, by the exertion of your order of the 
abilities, and the care and assiduity of our servants in the superinten- 
demy of the revenues, the collections will he conducted with more Jnen't of liis" 
advantage to the Company and ease to the natives than by means of a s-uccessor. 
Naih Devvan, we are fully sensible of the expediency of supporting some 
ostensible minister in the Company’# interest at the Nabob’s Court, to 
transact the political affairs of the Sircar, and interpose between the Com- 
pany and the subjects of any European power, in all cases wherein they 
may thwart our interest or encroach on our authority; and as Mahomed 
Reza Khan can no longer he considered by us as one to whom such a. power 
can safely he committed, we trurt to your local knowledge the selection 
of some person well qualified for the atfairs of (Government, and of whose 
attachment to the Company you shall he Hell assured. Such person von 
will recommend to the Nabob to succeed Mahomed Reza as minister of 
of the (Government and guardian of the Nabob’s minority: and we per- 
suade ourselves that the Nabob will pay such regard to your recommen- 
dation as to invest him with the necessary power and authority. 

“ As the advantages winch flu* Company may receive from t!ie appoint- 
ment of such a minister will depend on his readiness to promote our views 
and advance our interest, we arc willing to allow him so liberal a 
gratification as may excite his zeal and secure his attachment to the 
Company. We, therefore, empower you to grant to the, person whom 
you shall think worthy of this trust, an annual allowance not exceeding 
three lacks of rupees, which we consider not only us a munificent reward 
for any services lie shall render the Company, but sufficient, to enable 
him to support his station with suitable rank and dignity. And here we 
must add, that, in the choice you shall make of a person to he the active 
minister of the Nabob’s government, we hope and hurt, that you will 
show yourselves worthy of the confidence we have placed in you, by 
being actuated therein* by no other motives than those of the public good, 
and the safety and interest of the Company.*’ 

Here wan a pei^on tlmt was to be named jit to supply the 
office and place of Mohammed lloza lvhan, who was deputy 
viceroy, at the head of the criminal justice, at the head of the 
whole ostensible Mohammedan government, — and to supply 
the place of Naib Diwan; that if [Mohammed Kcza Khan]* 
was to be removed from the place of Naib Diwan lie was to 
be — for you always observe they talk of a man fit to succeed 
Mohammed llcza Khan — a man fit to perform all the duties 
of Mohammed llcza Khan, whether they were made more or 
whether they were made less. lie was to succeed him as 
guardian of the Nawab’s person, and as representative of his 
authority and government. 

Mr. Hastings having got this direction from the court of Di- 
rectors — which probably he will say was no command, though 
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to succeed Mohammed Reza Khan : and, there being a man 
of such qualities as the Company had before recognised in Mo- 
hammed Reza Khan, they desired him to name such a person 
Appoint- — what does Mr. Hastings do in consequence of this autho- 
MunnyBe- rity ? He names no man at all: but he searches into the 
SStings! 1 ** fccraglio and names a woman for the office of the nizamut ; 

that is to say, for the viceroyalty, the head of the nominal 
and ostensible government, for the guardianship of the 
Nawab’s person, for the conservation of his authority, and as 
a proper representative of the remaining majesty of that 
government. Well, my Lords, he found her. To be sure, 
when you consider the guardianship of a person of great 
dignity, there are two circumstances to be considered ; one, 
a faithful and affectionate guardianship of his person, and 
the other, a strong interest in his authority, and a means 
of exercising that authority in a proper and competent 
manner. 

SThc Xal 1 Mr. Hastings, when lie was looking for a woman, found 
wab’amo- actually in authority the Nawab’s own mother; certainly 
a person, as the guardian by nature, sufficient for his 
guardianship. There is no manner of doubt, his mother 
was sufficient. Here was a legitimate wife of the Nawab 
Jafficr Ali Khan, and a woman of rank and distinction, who 
was fittest to take care of the person and interest — as far as 
a woman could take care of them — of hey own son. This 
she had been before, during the time of Mohammed Reza 
Khan. By the direct orders of the Governor, Sir John 
Cartier, she was put in possession of that natural, proper, 
trust, the fittest to be given to such a woman. Wlmt does 
Mr. Hastings do ? lie deposes this woman. lie strips her of 
this authority with which he found her invested by the autho- 
rity of the English Government ; and he finds out a woman 
in the seraglio called Munny Begum, who was not his mother, 
who could be bound to him by no tie under heaven of natural 
appointment a ^ ec ^ on * He takes tins wo man and puts her as guardian of 
of Munny the Nawab’s person. She had a son who had preceded 
ihTeievat?on Nujcm-ul-Dowln. lie died. The other was left without a 
timiuon'to mother ; and the Calcutta Council, finding that the other 
da?y Ubah ‘ Nawab had no mother, continued this woman guardian as 
before. But when Mobarick-ul-Dowla, the present Nawab, 
came to succeed, Sir John Cartier did what his duty was. 
He put his own mother in the place, [on the principle! which 
could have alone intitled Munny Begum to the guardianship 
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of the other, namely, the one that was her son. [Nujem-ul- i 2 Junbi 794 . 
Dowla] had no mother at all. ” 

But the Company's records, signed by Mr. Sumner, the 
gentleman that is by Mr. Hastings’ side, have stigmatised the 
whole of that arrangement by Lord Clive and the Council, 
and Munny Begum's appointment there, as a transaction 
base, wicked and corrupt. We will read it; by which you 
will see what the Company and the Council thought of the 
original nomination of either Munny Begum or her son ; and 
you will find that they consider her as a great agent, an 
instrument of all the corruption there. It is to show your 
Lordships — and to refer you rather to what it proved — that 
this whole transaction of bringing forward Munny Begum — 
bringing forward the bastard son to the prejudice of the 
legitimate son — that these things were considered to be, what 
upon the very face of them they^ speak themselves to be, 
a corrupt, scandalous, transaction. 

Extract of a general letter from the President and Council Letter of the 
at Calcutta, Bengal, to the Select Committee of the Directors J the Dirco 
page 954, paragraph 5 

“At Fort St. George we received the first advices of the demise o£ action?* 1 **"" 
Mecr Juffier and of Sujah Powlah’s defeat. It was there firmly imagined 
that no definitive measures would be taken, either with respect to a peace 
or filling the vacancy in the nizamut, before our arrival, as the “ Lap- 
wing ” arrived in the month of January with your general letter, and the 
appointment of a Committee with express powers to that purpose, for 
the successful exertion of which the happiest occasion now offered. 

However, a contrary resolution prevailed in the Council. The opportunity 
of acquiring immense fortunes was too inviting to he neglected, and the 
temptation too powerful to he resisted. A treaty was hastily drawn 
up by the Board, or rather transcribed with few unimportant additions 
from that concluded with Mcer Jafiier, and a deputation consisting of 
Messrs. Johnstone, senior, Middleton and Leycester, appointed, to raise 
the natural son of the deceased Nabob to the stibadarry, in prejudice of 
the claims of the grandson; and for this measure such reasons were 
assigned os ought to have dictated a diametrically opposite resolution. 

M iron’s son was a minor, which circumstance alone would have naturally 
brought the whole administration into our hands, at a juncture when it 
became indispensably necessary we should realize the shadow of power 
and influence, which, having no solid foundation, was exposed to the 
danger of being annihilated by the iirst stroke of adverse fortune. But 
this inconsistence was not regarded ; nor was it material to the views for 
precipitating fhe treaty, which was pressed on the young Nabob at the 
first interview, in so earnest and indelicate a manner as highly disgusted 
him and chagrined his ministers, while not a single rupee was stipulated 
for the Company, whose interests were sacrificed, that their servants 
might revel in the spoils of* the treasury, before impoverished but now 
totally exhausted.” 

“ 6, This scene of corruption was first disclosed at a visit the Nabob Charge of 
paid to Lord Clive and the gentlemen of the Committee, a few days after embesszIc * 
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our arrival. He there delivered to his lordship a letter filled with bitter 
complaints of the insults and indignity he had been exposed to, and the 
embezzlement of near twenty lacks of rupees issued from bis treasury for 
purposes unknown, dining the late negotiation-*. So public a complaint 
could not be disregarded, and it soon produced an impiiry. We referred 
the letter to the Hoard, in expectation of obtaining a satisfactory account 
of the application of this mmu-j, and were answered only by a warm 
remonstrance, entered by Mr. Leyrestcr, against that very Nabob in 
whose elevation be boasts of having been a principle agent. 

“ 7- Mahomed Roza Khan, the Xaib Soubali, was then called upon 
to account for this large disbursement from Ihe treasury, and be soon 
delivered to the Committee the very extraordinary narrative entered in 
our proceedings, the <>th of June; v herein he specifies the several names 
and sums, by whom paid and t*> whom, whether in cash, bills, or obliga- 
tions. So precise, so accurate an account as this of money for secret 
and venal services was never, we brlu v«\ before tins period » xbibited to 
the honourable court of 1 hreotors ; at least nmer vouched bv undeniable 
tcslimonv and outheutie document** ;---h\ Juggul Sect, who lumscif was 
obliged to contribute largely to the sum- demanded ; by Moolvram, who 
was employed by Mr. Johnstone in all tliese jiecnniury transactions ; by 
the Nabob and Mahomed iWa Kheii, w ho were tlie heaviest suH’erers ; 
and lastly, by the confess!* >u of the gentlemen thcmsrlves whose nanus 
are specified in the di^nbutnn list. 

** 8. Juggui Sect expressly declared, in his narrative, that the sum 
which he agreed to pay the deputation, amounting t*> 12o,000 rupees, 
was extorted by menaces' ; and, since the dose of our impiiry, and the opi- 
nions we delivered in the proceedings of the dlst of June, it fully appears 
that the presents from the Nabob and Mahomed Uczn Khan, exceeding 
the immense sum of seventeen lacks, were not the voluntary offerings of 
gratitude, but contributions levied on the uxakness of the government, 
and violently exacted from the d'*pr udcnl state and timid disposition of 
the minister. The charge, inde al. *s deim d on the one hand, as well as 
affirmed on the other. Your honourable Hoard must, therefore, deter- 
mine bow far the circumstance of extmtion may aggravate the crime of 
disobedience to jour positive orders, tlu* exposing the government in a 
manner to sale, and receiving the infamous wages of corruption from 
opposite parties and contending interests. We speak with boldness, 
because we speak from conviction, founded upon indubitable evidence, 
♦ hat, besides the above sums specified in the distribution account, to the 
amount of pounds sterling, then; was likewise to the value of 

several lacks of rupees procured from Nundcomur and Roydullub, each 
of whom aspired at, and obtained a promise of, that very employment it 
was predetermined to bestow on Mahomed Reza Klian/’ — Signed at 
the end: — “Clive, Wm. B. Simmer, John Carnae, 11 . Vcrelst, l’Yas. 
Sykes.” 

My Lords, these are mostly the friends of, and one of them 
is a gentlemen who is bail for and sits near, Mr. Hastings. 
They state to you this horrible and venal transaction, by 
which the government was *set to sale, by which a bastard 
son was elevated, to the wrong of the natural and legi- 
timate heir, and in which a prostitute, Iris mother, was 
put iu the place of the honourable and legitimate mother 
of the representative of the family. . If it went by re- 
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presentation, Miran’s grandson would have had the right. 12 June 1704. 
He was put out of the question. Mobarick-ud-Dowla, 
however, a legitimate son, if he were descended of the 
Nawab from a woman of the country, was put in that 
situation. 

Now, if there was one thing more than another under Duty <>fth<* 
heaven which Mr. Hastings ought to have shunned, it was cii mrlu to 
that very transaction, full of corruption, in which the “ui't 
country government was sold immediately before him to this 
very woman and her offspring, and in which two great can- 
didates for power in that country fought against each other, 
and perhaps the highest bidder carried it, namely, Mo 
hammed Keza Khan. 

When a Governor General sees the traces of corruption in 
any former part of the management, the traces of injustice 
following that corruption, the traces of irregularity setting 
aside the just claimants in favour of those that have no 
claim, that is the thing that lie ought to have avoided, as the 
contagion of suspicion. Moreover, in consequence of these 
very transactions the new covenants were made, which bind 
the servants of the Company never from people in that 
situation to take any present of above 200/., or some such 
sum of money; which oo\ennnt I shall consider in some other 
part of this business. [ It was in pursuance of the idea of 
preventing the abuse of the prevailing custom of] visiting 
the governing powers of that country, [with a view of re- 
ceiving presents from them],* which the House of Commons 
afterwards in its inquiries took up, in 1773, on what they Oriinnof the 
considered as clear and indisputable evidence, that they ^£ ul5lllnl! 
made the regulating Act which followed the covenants. This Additional 
very person that came to power by this very transaction did to J tiVo 
Mr. 1 tastings resort to. Knowing her to be well skilled in 
the trade of bribery, knowing her practice in this business, nasties, 
knowing the fitness of her eunuchs as instruments and agents 
to be dealers in this kind of traffic, did Mr. Hastings choose 
this very woman, stigmatised by the Company, stigmatised 
by the gentleman who sits next to him, who stated this 
horrible transaction, and whose name you have read to you 
as reprobating the horrible iniquity : that woman did he 
choose. lint those who sold the Nawab in that manner sold 
a person at least to his own mother ; for, though neither he 
nor his mother ought to have been put in that place, and 
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i2TtTNEi79t. they were put. there for the purpose of bribes, yet the order 
of nature was kept, and the woman whom he .appointed to 
govern was his legitimate mother — the natural mother of her 
own son : this woman was his mother, 1 mean, by nature. 
Tf he was to bo put up, she would be naturally his legitimate 
guardian ; for, though she was a prostitute and he a bastard, 
yet still she was a mother and he a son. lie was her natural 
issue, and both nature and legitimate disposition with regard 
to the care of a son went together. 

Jhit what did Mr. Hayings do? Improving upon this 
transaction, improving on it by a kind of refinement in cor- 
ruption, he turns away the lawful mother from her lawful 
guardianship ; the mother of nature and nurture he turns 
out, and he delivers the «<>n to this stepmother, to be the 
guardian of his person, whom we shall afterwards show to be 
the complete representative of his authority; and then your 
Lordships will see what, this woman was. Therefore wo 
shall read to you a paper upon your Lordships’ Minutes, 
produced before Mr. Hasting?’ face, and never controverted 
by him, from that day to this : — 

“ At a consultation, Jlth July, 17 75," —in pry*" 070, printed Minutes. 
— 1 k * Shah Chanim deceased was rnUr to the Nabob Mahuh-ul-Jung, 
by the same father, but <1 Ifeienr m >ther*». She married Mter Mahomed 
.Lffkv Khan, by whom t>W hid a mo mid a daughter; the name oi‘ 
the fVivmcr was Mcvr Mahomed S.ublun Ah KLan, and ihe latter was 
married to Meer Mahunul Cos^iiu Khan Saddue. All Khan had two 
sons and two daughter?* : the i nih’ name-* are Merr Sydne and Meer 
Sobcem, who vro now living. The daughleis were married to Sultan 
M erza Daood. 

History of “ Baboo Begum, the mother of the Nabob Mohariek-ul-Dowlah, was 

Manny the daughter of Sumnibi Alt Khan, and married Men* Mahomed Jafiier 

jiejcum. Khan. The history of Mutiny Begum is this:- -at a village called Bal- 

cunda, near Sokindra, there lived a widow who, from her great poverty, 
not being able to bring up her daughter Munny, gave her to a slave girl 
belonging to Sununin AU Khan, whose name was Bissoo. During the 
spa^c of five years, she lived at Sfmhjehnnabad, and was educated by 
Bis.soo after the menner of a dancing giil. Afterward, the Nabob Slmmul 
Jung, upon the marriage of ! k ram-id - Do whth, brother to the Nabob 
Sur.ige-ui-DowlaU, sent for BKsoo Beg's set of dancing girls from 
Shahjehunabad, of which Munny Begum was one, and allowed them 
10,(H10 rupees for their expenses,* to dance at the wedding. While this 
ceremony was celebrating, they were kept by the Nabob, but some 
months afterwards he dismissed them, and they took up their residence 
in this city. Meet* Mahomed Jafiier Khan then took them into keeping, 
and allowed Mutiny and her s<*t 500 rupees p<r month. Till at length, 
finding that Munny was pregnant, Ik* to >k her into his own house. She 
gave birth to i he Nabob Nijam-ul-Dowlah ; and in this manner has she 
remained in the Nabob’s family ever since.'* 

Observe, my Lords, I do not mean to detain you long 
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upon this business, but I have thought it necessary to show i2Junei7m 
you in what stale this woman was found — in what state the 
country was found; but lor all the rest, the honourable and 
able Manager who preceded me has so sufficiently shown 
you, first, the monstrous nature of deposing — I do not know 
whether he quite marked that sufficiently, that lie deposed 
and dispossessed the mother of the Nawab to place ibis 
woman there. lie not only chose her as a new person, but 
actually turned out the other, and put her at the head of the 
seraglio within, lie put her at the head of the state 
without. lie gave her the liizamat, and put the complete 
administration of justice into her management; and, cabal- 
ling with her, ga\e her the management of all that was left 
of the Nawah’s allowance : and, at the same time that lie said 
he appointed h< r a trusty mutasaddi to keep the accounts, 
did declare that no accounts had been kept ; that it was in 
vain to desire it or to call for it. Having that so lately and 
so clearly established to you, I only mean to refer you to 
the documents, and to the observations upon them made by 
my honourable fellow Manager who preceded me. 'This is 
the case of the appointment. My worthy fellow Manager 
did not go very largely into the reappointment of Mohammed Honourable 
Jioza Khan, who, I leave described, had been acquitted of the 
charge against him. He had been acquitted by Mr. Hast- kozaKhau. 
ings, after a long and lingering trial. The Company, who 
were perfectly satisfied with the acquittal, thought that he 
was not only acquitted, but honourably acquitted, and that 
he had a fair claim to a compensation for his sufferings. 

They declared him not only innocent, but meritorious. They 
gave orders that he should he considered as a person who 
was to he placed again (in office] upon the first occasion, 
ami as in tit led to it, in the place which he had before, or 
one as near it as possible. 

In the year 1775, the Council — whom T can never men- 
tion nor shall mention without honour, who fulfilled faith- 
fully the Act of Parliament, who never disobeyed the orders 
of the legislature, and to whom no man has imputed even 
the shadow of corruption, — found that this Munny Begum 
had acted in the manner which my honourable fellow 
Manager lias stated; that she had dissipated the revenue; 
that she had neglected the education of the Nawab, and had 
thrown the whole justice of the country into confusion. 

They ordered that she should he removed from that situa- 
tion ; that the Nawab’s own mother should be placed at the 
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12J1TNB 1794. head of the seraglio, which she was intitled to be; and that, 
inswap- with regard to the rest of the offices, Mohammed licza 
mwnjiiiip. Khan should be employed to fill them. 
tiu n Na!vxb's ^ r * Hastings resisted this with all his might ; but it was 
mother. by that happy momentary majority carried against him, and 
ineffectual Mohammed Ileza Khan was put in that place. The fact is, 
of^ir! lilibt* that, when he was so replaced, Mr. Hastings only waited 
mgb. f 0 x» what he considered the fortunate moment to return again 
to liis corrupt, vicious, tyrannical and disobedient, habits; 
and accordingly, the very instant that he received the noti- 
fication — but I am to tell you that the appointment of 
Mohammed licza Khan got the fullest approbation of the 
Company, and he was ordered, as long as his good behaviour 
Rev ( t^i of intitled him to it, to continue in the office — Mr. Hastings, 
menuiy Mr. without alleging any ill behaviour, for no reason that can 
lins. p e assigned but his corrupt engagement with the Munny 
.Begum, overturned the whole of the Company's establishment, 
settled by the late majority and approved by the court of 
Directors. 

I will first show you what a man that Nawab was, 
who was put up to defy the Company's authority ; what 
Mr. Hastings thought of him; what the judges thought 
of him : and what all the world thought of him. 
rworiioy lam to tell you a little preliminary matter; — that Itoy 
Rad.idmm, ]>. ic ] ac ] uirn w . ls appointed a wakil to. manage the Nawab's 
affairs in Calcutta. Some creditor attacked him there. lie 
pleaded the privilege of ambassador, as the wakil or repre- 
sentative of a sovereign prince. The question came to be 
tried in the supreme court, and the issue was, whether 
this person was a sovereign prince or not. 1 think the 
court did exceedingly ill to entertain such a question; 
because, in my opinion, whether he was or not a sovereign 
prince, any person representing him ought to be free, and to 
have a proper and secure means of concerting his affairs 
Question of with the Council. But they took it otherwise. The ques- 
sovoreicmy 1 tion was, whether the Navvab was a sovereign prince 
caiHiai. sufficient to appoint and protect a person to manage his 
affairs under the name of an ambassador. A ml then, in that 
cause, did Air. Hastings come forward by a voluntary affi- 
davit to prove that he had no credit, no power, no authority 
at all ; that he was a mere pageant — a tiling of straw ; that 
the Company exercised every part of authority over him, in 
every particular and in every respect ; and, therefore, to talk 
of him as an efficient person was an affront to the common 
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sense of mankind — as you will find the judges afterwards 12 June 1794 . 
declared. Because I am to remark, once for all — perhaps 
you recollect it, but if you do not, i. am to remark it again — 
that the chief mode by which all the villanies exercised in 
India by Mr. Hastings and his copartners in iniquity [were 
perpetrated] has been always by the means and instrument- 
ality of persons whom they pretended to have rights of their 
own, and to be acting for themselves; whereas they were 
totally dependent upon him, and did no one act that was not 
prescribed him. Therefore, in order to lei you see the utter 
falsehood, fraud, prevarication and deceit, of Ihose persons 
who represent them [as independent],* and hold them up as 
a means and instrument of defying the laws of this kingdom, 
under pretence of their being absolute princes, 1 will read 
the affidavit of Warren Hastings, Esq., Governor General 
of Bengal, made the 31st, of July, 1775 : — 

“This deponent nmketh oath and siuth, thal the Into President and Vftiilinil of 
Council did, on or about the mouth of August, 177-. by their own Hast- 
authority appoint Mutiny begum, relict of the late Nabob Mcer Jailier 
Ali Khan, to he guardian to the present Nabob Mowbarick«uM)o\vlali, 
and Ila jah (ioordass, son of Main Rajah Ntuidnuiizir, to he Dewan of 
the, said Nabob’s household ; allowing to the said Mnmiy Begum a 
salary of 1 , 10,001) rupees per annum, and to the said Rajah (ioordass, 
for himself and officers, a salary of 1,00.000 rupees per annum. 

“'fluit the said lale President and Council did, on or about the month 
of August, 1 77-, plan and constitute regular and distinct courts of 
justice, civil and criminal, by their own authority, for administration of 
justice to the inhabitants throughout Bengal, without consulting the 
said Nabob or requiring his concurrence, and that the said civil courts 
were made solely dependent on the Presidency of Calcutta; and the said 
criminal courts were put under the inspection and control of the Com- 
pany’s servants, although ostensibly under the name of the Nizam, as 
appears from the following extracts from the pUm for the admi- 
nistration of justice constituted by the President and Council, as 
aforesaid.” 

My Lords, wc need not, to save time, go through all the 
circumstances ; hut this is in page 1071. They arc Mr. Hast- oiSnmvrnmi 
ings’ arguments, in his affidavit sworn in that court, to prove }Ulthorit,v ‘ 
that this man had no power and authority at all. What is 
very singular in it, and which 1 recommend to the particular 
notice of your Lordships when you arc serutiniring this 
matter, is, that there is not a single point stated to 
prove the nullity of this Nawab that was not Mr. Hastings’ 
own particular act. The Governor General swears: the 
Court refer to him — builds and bottoms itself upon the 
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i2JryEi794, Governor General He swears that by their own au- 
thority they appointed Munny Begum to be guardian to 
the Nawab : — 

<f By what authority ” [asks the Governor General],* “ did they erect 
the courts of law, and superintend the administration of justice, without 
any communication with him? Had he himself any idea he was a 
sovereign ? Does he complain of the reduction of his stipend, or the 
dependence 0 infringement of treaties? No ; he considered himself what he really is, 
on tho Com- absolutely dependent on the Company; and was willing to accept any 
pany. pittance they would allow him for his maintenance. He claims no right. 

l)oes he complain that the administration of justice is taken into the 
hands of the Company? No ; by the treaty the protection of his 
subjects is delivered up to the Company, and he well knew, whoever is 
held up as the ostensible prince, the administration of justice must l;e in 
the hands of those who have power to enforce it.” 

lie goes on — the Governor General — who I suppose bad a 
delicacy to state more than what has before been made 
public* and closes his affidavit with saying: — 

“That all he has deposed to he IHieves to he publicly known, as it is 
particularly set forth in the printed hook entitled ‘ Reports of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons.* 1 knew,** he adds, “it was there, 
and was therefore surprised at this application. It is so notorious that 
everybody in the settlement must have known it. ‘When I say everybody, 
I mean with an exception to the gentlemen who apply to the court. 
The only reason I can give for their applying is the little time they have 
been in the country.” 

That is* meaning General Clavering, Mr. Francis* and 
Colonel Monson. The Governor General a affidavit proves so 
and so. The judge goes on— Chief Justice Inipey — 1 believe 
it is lie that goes on: — 

Opinion of “ Perhaps this question might have been determined merely on the 
Impey dates of the letters to the Go\ crtior G( mwal, but as the Council have 
made the other a serious question, 1 should not have thought that I had 
done my duly, if I had not given a full and determinate opinion uppn 
it. I should have been sorry if I hail left it doubtful, whether the 
empty name of a Nabob should be thrust between a delinquent and the 
laws, so as effectually to protect him from the hand of justice.” 

The Court determine on Mr, Hastings’ evidence — what we 
stand upon here — that an empty name of a pretended 
sovereign should not be thrust forth between a delinquent 
and justice. 

Opinion of What does Mr. Lcrnaistre, the other judge* say upon 
rualstre. this occasion : — 

“ With regard to this phantom, that man of straw, Mobarick-ul- 
Dowlali, it is an insult on the understanding of the Court to have made 
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tht question of his sovereignty. But us it came from the Governor 12 Ju!te 1791 . 

General and Council, I have too much respect for that body to treat it 

ludicrously, and I confess 1 cannot consider it seriously, and we always 
shall consider a letter of business from the Nabob the same as a letter 
from the Governor General and Council.” 

This is the unanimous opinion of all the judges concerning 
the state and condition of this man. They bottom their 
arguments upon the voluntary affidavit of the Governor 
General ; stating, as he does, circumstance by circumstance, 
all that he thought could prove that he had no power or 
authority at all. 

The pages upon all this matter arc from 1075 to 1079; 
the last place L have read is in page 1079; by which we 
have established the point we mean to maintain — that any Consequent 
use that shall be mailt' of the NawalVs name in violating the Sv^niio 
rights of the Company, or bringing forward corrupt and ( t ^ l “^ 1 0 f J' r 
unfit persons for the government, as Justice Lemaistrc says, theNawak 
could he supposed no other than the act of persons in 
power; and that no letter that he writes was, or could be, 
considered as any other than the letter of that person him- 
self. This we wish to impress upon you, because, as you 
have seen the use that has been made of the Nawab of 
Oude, you may judge of the use that has been made of the . 
name of Jlydor Hog Khan, you may judge of the use that has 
been made of the names of all the eminent persons of the 
country. Remark the use that is made of this mans name ; 
and then, it' you find that this use is made of his name 
for his benefit, to give him any useful or substantial authority, 
or to meliorate his condition in any way whatever, forgive 
the fraud, forgive the disobedience. 

But, if we show your Lords lui >s that it was for no other Corrupt us<. 
purpose than to disobey the orders of the Company, to by h AV l ii!tei- 
tramplo upon the laws of his country, to introduce back m - s ' 
again, and to force into power, these very corrupt and 
wicked instruments which had formerly done so much 
mischief, and for which mischief they were removed, then 
we shall not have passed our time in vain, in endeavouring to 
prove that this man, in the opinion of the Court, the public 
notoriety, and Mr. Hastings’ own opinion, was fit for nothing 
but to be made a tool in his hands. 

If your Lordships please, having established this grand 
principle, and showing how it applies to the body of the 
first people of Bengal, namely, the Mohammedan natives, 
represented by the subahdars of the country, and that 
■ t 7 
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12JUNE1704. subahdar represented by Mobarick-ul-Dowlah, having fir^t 
stated what the man was, and what he was in Mr. Hastings' 
opinion, when I have the honour of* attending your 
Lordships another day, I shall show you the use that has 
been made of this phantom. I shall show how much a 
phantom he was for every good purpose, and how effectual 
an instrument he was made for every bad one. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE SPEECH OF TIIE RT. IION. 
EDMUND BURKE, MANAGER FOR THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, IN GENERAL REPLY ON THE 
SEVERAL CHARGES ; 14 Junk, 1794. 


Mr Lords, — Your Lordships heard upon, the last day ■usvyuwn, 
the distribution that I laid before you, by which I re- 
solved to guide myself in observing on the conduct of 
Mr. Hastings with regard to Bengal. I stated to you, first, 
that I should show the manner in which he comported himself 
with regard to the people who were found in possession of 
the government, under almost all its names and descriptions, 
when we first entered into Bengal. We have shown to your 
Lordships the progressive steps by which this government 
was brought to a state of annihilation. We have stated the 
manner in which it was solemnly declared by a court of 
justice, as a power and as a government, to be bad and 
depraved. We have shown to your Lordships that a court of 
justice had declared it to be bad in law. We have shown to 
your Lordships, and referred to the place, that its death was 
declared upon a certificate of the principal attending phy- 
sician of the state, namely, Mr. Warren Hastings himself. 

It was declared in an affidavit made by him, in which he 
went through all the powers of government of which he 
regularly despoiled the Nawab Mobariek-ud-l)owla, part by 
part ; exactly according to the ancient formula by which a 
degraded knight was despoiled of his knighthood. They 
took the powers of government part by part — his helmet, 
his shield, his cuirass ; at last, they hacked off his spurs and 
left nothing of him. Mr. Hastings, however, laid down all 
the principles and left the judges to draw the conclusion. 

Your Lordships will remark, and you will find it on your 
Minutes, that the judges had declared that Mr. Hastings' Mr. Hast- 
was a <f delicate affidavit." We have heard of affidavits that aivft. am " 
were true: we have heard of affidavits that were perjuries ; 
but this is brought to us as a proof of Indian refinement, to 
show what a delicate affidavit is. This affidavit of Mr. 

Hastings, we shall show to your Lordships, was not intitled 
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14 June 1701 . to the description of a good affidavit, however it might be 
intitled, in the opinion of those judges, to the description of 
a delicate affidavit ; by which they meant that he had fur- 
nished all the means to depose the Nawtib, but had delicately 
avoided to depose the Nawab. The judges drew, however, 
an indelicate conclusion. The conclusion they drew was 
founded upon the premises. The conclusion was very just 
and logical, for they declared that he was a mere cipher. 
They commended Mr. Hastings* delicacy, though they did 
Practical not imitate it. The judges, accordingly, pronounced sentence 
the Nawab? f of deposition upon the said Nawab, and they declared that 
any letter or paper which he produced should not be consi- 
dered as his. He was removed so effectually out of the way 
that no minority, no insanity, no physical circumstances 
could put a man so out of sight, not even death itself; that 
they would receive his letter.-, in no other light than as the 
Company’s, as represented by the Governor General and 
Council. Thus we find him legally dead. 

We* find now that he was politically dead; and that 
Mr. Hastings, not satisfied with the affidavit he made in 
court, has thought proper, upon the record, to inform the 
Company and the world of what he considered him civilly 
and politically : — 

Mr. Hast- “The Governor Getvrtd : — 1 1 object to the motion,” — the motion 
Jyj^oftjyee relative to tiffs tiial — “ because 1 do not apprehend that the declaration 
piirsuV^ 0 l<y of the judges inspecting' the Nabob's -owreiguty will involve this 
with respect government m any ditficullie& with the French or uth.T foreign nations.” 
jiawab. — Political effects in fact. — “ How litile the screen of the Nabob’s name 

has hitherto availed will appear in ihc iVenuent and inconclusive corre- 
spondence which had been maintained with the foreign settlements— the 
French especially — since the Company have thought piopcr to stand 
forth in their real character, in the exercise of Ihc dewrnny. From that 
period the government of these provinces has been wholly Hairs ; nor 
can all the subtleties and distinctions of political sophistry conceal the 
possession of power, wnere the exercise of it is openly practised and 
universally felt in its operation. 

“ In deference to the commands of the Company, we have generally 
endeavoured in all our correspondence with foreigners to evade the direct 
avowal of our possessing the actual ndc of the country ; employing the 
unapplied term ‘Government’ for the power to which we exacted their 
submission; but I do not remember any instance, and 1 hope none will 
be found, of our having been so disingenuous as to disclaim our own 
power, or to affirm that the Nabob v-as the real sovereign of these 
provinces. 

“ In effect, I do not hesitate to say, th; t 1 look upon this stale of 
indecision to have been productive of ull the embarrassment;* which we 
have experienced with the foreign settlements. None of them have ever 
owned any dominion but that of the British Government in these pro- 
vinces, Mr. Chevalier lias repeatedly declared that he will not acknow- 
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ledge any other; but will look to that only for the support of the 14 Junbi 794. 
privileges possessed by his “nation, and shall protest against that alone, 
as responsible for any act of power by which their privileges may be 
violated or their property disturbed. The Dutch, the Danes, have 
severally applied to this Government, as to the ruling power, for the 
grant of indulgences and the redress of their grievances. In our replies 
*o all, we have constantly assumed the prerogatives of that character, but 
eluded the direot avowal of it. Under the name of influence we have 
offered them protection, and we have granted them the indulgences of 
government under elusive expressions, sometimes applied to our treaties 
with the Nabob, sometimes on our own rights as the dewan, sometimes 
openly declaring the virtual rule which we held of these provinces. We 
have contended with them for the rights of government, and threatened 
to repel with force the encroachments on it. We, in one or two instances, 
have actually put these threats in execution, by orders directly issued to 
the officers of government and enforced by detachments from our own 
military forces. The Nabob was never consulted, nor was the pretence 
ever made that his orders or dbncurrcnce were necessary. In a word,” — 
he says,- — “ we have always allowed ourselves to. he treated as prin- 
cipals; we have treated as principals; we. have contented ourselves 
with letting our actions insinuate the character which we effectively 
possessed, without asserting it. 

“ For my own part, I have ever considered the reserve which has been 
enjoined us in this respect as a consequence of the doubts which have 
Tong prevailed, and which are still suffered to subsist, respecting the 
rights of the British Government and the Company to the property and 
dominion of these provinces ; not as inferring a doubt with respect to 
any foreign power. It has, however, been productive of great incon- 
veniences. It has prevented our acting with vigour in our disputes with 
the Dutch and French. The former refuse to this clay the payment of 
the Bahar pesheush, although the right is incontestably against them, 
and we have threatened to enforce it. Both nations refuse to he hound 
by our decrees or to submit to our regulations. They refuse to submit 
to the payment of the duties on the foreign commerce, bait in their own 
way, which amounts almost to a total exemption. They refuse to sub- 
mit to the duty of ten per cent, which is levied upon foreign salt, by 
which — unless a stop can he put to it hv a more decisive rule — they will 
draw the whole of that important trade into their own colonies ; and 
even in the single instance in which they have allowed us to prescribe to 
them, namely, the embargo on grain, on the* apprehension of a dearth, I 
am generally persuaded that they acquiesced from the secret design of 
taking the advantage of the general suspension, by exporting grain 
clandestinely under cover of their colours, which they knew would 
screen them from the vigorous examination of our officers. 

u We arc precluded from forming many arrangements of general 
utility because of this want of control over the European settlement ; and 
a great part of the defects which subsist in the government and commer- 
cial state of the country are ultimately derived from this source. 

“ I have not the slightest suspicion that a more open and decided 
conduct would expose us to worse consequences from the European 
nations. On the contrary, we have the worst of the argument while we 
contend with them under Talse colours, while they declare they know us 
under the disguise, and we have not the confidence to disown it. What 
we have done and may do under an assumed character is full as likely to 
involve us in a war with France, a nation not much influenced by logical 
VOL. IV. U U 
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14 JI 7 WE 1794. weapons, — if sucli can be supposed to be the likelv consequence of our 
trifling disagreement with them, — as if we stood forth their avowed 
opponents, 

“ To conclude, instead of regretting, with Mr. Francis, the occa- 
sion which deprives us of so useless and hurtful a disguise, I should 
rather rejoice, were it really the case, and consider it as a crisis which 
freed the constitution of our government from one of its greatest 
t defects.” 

Now, my Lords, the delicacy of the affidavit is over. The 
great arcanum of the state is avowed. It is avowed that 
the government is ours ; that the Nawab is nothing. That 
is avowed to foreign nations ; and the disguise which wh 
have put on, Mr. Hastings states, in his opinion, to be 
hurtful to the affairs of the Company. Here wc perceive 
the exact and the perfect agreement between his character 
of a delicate affidavit maker in a court of justice, and his 
indelicate declarations upon the records of the Company, for 
the information of the whole world, concerning the real 
arcanum of the Bengal government. 

Consistency Now I cannot help praising his consistency upon this 
in^con- Mt * occasion. Whether his policy was right or wrong, hitherto 
duct. we fi n( l the whole consistent. We find the affidavit perfectly 
supported. The inferences which delicacy at first prevent 
him from producing, better recollection and more perfect 
policy made him here avow. In this state things continued 
until the Nawab is now dead — your Lordships sec ; dead 
in law, dead in politics, dead in a court of justice, dead upon 
the records of the Company. Except in mere animal 
existence, it is all over with him. 

I have now to state to your Lordships that Mr. Hastings, 
who has the power of putting men to death in that way, 
likewise has the power of revival of them. But what is the 
medicine that revives them ? Your Lordships would be glad 
to know what medicine, not hitherto pretended to by quacks 
in physic, by quacks in politics, or by quacks in the law, 
will serve to revive this man — to cover his dead bones with 
flesh, and to give him life, activity and vigour. My Lords, 
I will tell you an instance of such infallible power as was 
. never before discovered. When the orders of the court of 
Directors are contrary to his own opinions, he forgets them 
all. Let the court of Directors but declare in favour of his 
own system and own positions, and th^t very moment, merely 
for the purpose of declaring a rebellion against the laws of 
his country, these dead bones arise; or, to use a phrase 
more suitable to the dignity of the thing, Bayes* men are all 
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revived : they exist . — “ Are these men dead?” — a No ; they ujusuwov 
shall all get up and dance immediately.” * “ 

Your Lordships will see, however ludicrous this is, that it 
is of great importance. But you cannot have, as in an 
abstract, anyone thing that [better] dcvelopes the principles 
of the* man, that [better] devclopes all the sources of his 
conduct, all the frauds and iniquities which he commits, [in 
order] at once to evade his duty to the court of Directors, 
that is to say, to the laws of his country, and then to oppress, 
crush, rob and ill-treat, the people that arc under him. 

You have had an account of the person who represented 
that negative dignity, Mohammed Kfea Khan. You have 
heard of the rank he bore; the sufferings that he went 
through : his honourable acquittal ; the Company's order 
that the first opportunity should be taken to appoint him 
Naib Subahdar, to represent the Subahdar especially in the 
administering of justice ; and what was done in consequence limitation 
of it by the Council General in the re-establishment and 
restoration [of power in] this person ; in him, and not in the Kiiau. . 
poor Nawab, a poor, helpless, ill-bred, ill-educated, boy, but in 
the first mussulman of the country, exercising the office of 
Naib Subahdar, or Deputy Viceroy, to give some degree of 
support to the expiring honour and justice of that country. 

The majority, namely, General Clavering, Colonel Monson 
and Mr. Francis — whose names, as I say, will, for obedience 
to the Company, fidelity to the laws, honour to themselves, 
and a purity untouched aqd unimpeached, stand against all 
the corrupt and barking virulence of India against them — 
these men obeyed the Company. They had no connection 
with Mohammed Reza Khan : they reinstated him in his office. 

The moment that a real death had carried away two of 
the most virtuous of this community, and Mr. Hastings had 
b^en re-established in his power, he returned to his former 
state of rebellion to the Company — of oppression and of 
fraud to the people he was concerned with. And here comes 
the reviving medicine. Mr. Hastings entered this minute ; — 

I forgot to tell your Lordships that this Nawab, whose 
letters were declared by the Court, with his own appro- 
bation, to be letters of the Governor General and Council, 
concludes by making a demand on the Governor General and 
Council for the restoration of his rights. What Mr. Hast- 
ings says of that is this: — Revival by 

“ The Nabob’s demands arc grounded upon positive rights, which will HJji oftho 

u u 2 
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HJ trine 17 W. not admit of a discussion. He has an incontestable right to themanage* 
Xawab’a mcn t of his own household : lie has an incontestihle « right to the 
authority, nizamat.” * * 

My Lords, you have heard his affidavit ; you have heard 
his declaration. In direct defiance of both, because he is 
to doubt of the orders of the Company and to # cvade his 
duty, he directly declares his affidavit to be — what it was, if 
this is true - a gross perjury, without any delicacy. If there 
is a word of truth in this, he perjured himself in his affidavit, 
let it be managed with what delicacy it will. You have 
Dignity of • seen the affidavit; you have seen his own comment upon it; 
tnomza- an j y 0U J iere gce J)ifn declare the direct contrary. The 
word nizamat may be unfamiliar to your Lordships. It 
represents the whole representative executive government 
of India. The word signifies the viceroyalty, which imme- 
diately represents the Mogul, the great sovereign of the 
country. It represents the head of the whole justice. To 
let you see it does so, he immediately explains it : — 

“It is his by inheritance; the <lq>cn dents of the nriawlet and of 
the fouzdarry having been repeatedly declared by the Company and by 
this Government to appertain to the nizamut. The adawlet, namely, 
the Government, in the distribution of civil justice, and the fouzdarry, 
namely, the executive criminal justice of that country, that is to say, 
the whole sovereign government of the courts of justice, have been 
declared by the Company to appertain to the nizamut.” 

I beg of your Lordships that, when you tire considering 
the charges of the House of Commons, you will consider 
that there is no perjury which tl^e persons they accuse ever 
scruple [to be guilty of] ; — no falsity, no shame, no idea 
of the smallest degree of consistency. F or the moment, they 
make the power of the Company dead or alive, as best suits 
their own wicked, clandestine and fraudulent, purposes, and 
the great end, which is the end of all their actions rfhd all 
their politics — plunder and peculation. When he 
declared this, he proceeds. 

I am to state to you, my Lords — here it is in a minute of 
Mi*. Francis — what I have last stated to you, the claim of right 
of the Nawab. It is in page 1083, of the printed Minutes. 
The other part, which I recommend to your reading at large 
and to your very serious recollection, because it contains a 
complete history of all Mr. ‘Hastings* conduct and its effects 
Suspicions upon this occasion, is in page 1086. The Directors bad written 
bfthcT)ircc- that they suspected his manoeuvres — as soon as they learned 
Hastings’’* them — were to replace Munny Begum, that infamous, corrupt 

designs. 
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and corrupting, prostitute that we have stated to your Lord : hjunewo*. 
ships ; and for that purpose he resolved to break the ties of 
nature, again to depose the mother, and put up this woman 
in power, and again to subject the whole administration of 
the country to her. 

In a letter of the Nawab, lie begins his correspondence by Application 
explaining the secret of the whole — that is, Mr. Hastings' wVb foftiio 
correspondence in the name of the [Nawab] — by the ^Munny 1 
discovery of all his frauds. He desires that Munny Begum begum, 
may be allowed to take on herself the administration 
of the affairs of the nizamat, tlujt is, the affairs of govern- 
ment; — not the superiority in the administration of the 
affairs of the seraglio, which, if it had been, would have 
been showing a tyrannical usurpation, it belonging to the 
legitimate mother of the Nawab, without the interference of 
any person whatever ; — and adds, that, by this, the Governor 
will give him complete satisfaction. Generally speaking, in 
fraudulent correspondence you find the true secret of it at 
last. It has been said by somebody that the true sense of a 
letter is to be learnt from its postscript ; but this matter is so 
clumsily managed, in such contempt of all order and 
decency, the first thing the Nawab docs is, to desire it 
shall be put into the hands of Munny Begum; and that 
without the interference of anybody whatever. This letter 
was written on the 17th of November, 1777. 

Then there comes another letter, immediately following on 
the heels of it, which was received the 12th of Febrqary, 

1778, in which he desires that Mohammed Beza Khan may 
he removed ; and expresses his hopes, that, as he himself is . 
now come to years of maturity, and by the blessing of God 
is not so devoid of understanding as to be incapable of con- 
ducting his affairs, — he says, — : 

“ I am, therefore, hopeful, from your favour and regard to justice, 
that you will deliver me from the authority of the aforesaid Nabob, and 
giye your permission that I take on myself the management of the 
adawlut and fouz dairy.” 

Here follows another letter, which could be at the distance 
of a very few months after he lxad desired that Munny 
Begum should have the whole of it. He now says , — “I am 
of proper age. I can manage all affairs. Give me this into 
my own hands/' 

It was thought that this first claim of Munny Begum was 
too gross, and would shock the Council*. Mr. Hastings then 
orders another letter, in which he claims these things for 
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ltitymiiH. himself. A letter from the Governor informs the Nawab 
Decision of that it had been agreed, that, His Excellency being now ar- 
tho Council. r ^ ve( j ^ years of maturity, the control of his own household 
and the courts dependent on the nizamat and faujdarry should 
be placed in his hands ; and Mohammed Reza Khan was di- 
rected at the same time to resign his authority to the Nawab. 
True char Here your Lordships sec Munny Begum completely in- 
transaction, vested. 1 ou will see how she has used lier power ; for 1 
suppose your Lordships are sick of the name of Nawab, 
after you see the true parties in the transaction, namely, the 
lover, Warren Hastings, l£sq., and the object of his passion 
and flame, Munny Begum ; to which lie sacrifices as much 
as Anthony ever did to Cleopatra. You see the object 
of his love and affection placed in the administration of 
the viceroyalty, placed in the administration of the civil 
judicature, and of the executory justice, namely, the fauj- 
ni vision of darry. Accordingly, the salary was divided tfdiich was in- 
1 baary * tended for Mohammed Ileza Khan, and which we stated at 
about 30,000/. a year, — divided into three parts; a principal 
share to Munny Begum ; the next share to a person who 
was to manage her affairs and accounts for her ; and the 
third portion, for they were not equal portions — It is not 
worth while to state who the persons were: your Lord- 
ships will find them here, There was about 7,000/. a 
year given to the magistrate who was to exercise under her, 
and at her nomination, the justice of the country. 

This is the distribution made in direct defiance of the 
orders of the Company, And, in order to mark that defiance 
. in the most clear manner to your Lordships, it will not 
escape you that, before this measure was taken, Mr. Barwell 
Mr. Hast- being one day absent from the Council, Mr. Hastings fell 
rarfifin P °* into & minority, and it was agreed upon that occasion that 
minority. the whole affair should be referred home to the court of 
Directors, and that no arrangemenf should be made till the 
Directors had given their opinion. Mr. Hastings, the very 
moment of Mr. Harwells recovery, brings him forward, and 
they rescind this act, which subjected the court of Directors’ 
orders to their own re-consideration, and he hurries himself 
headlong and precipitately into this business. Your Lord- 
ships see what sort of a Council Mr. Hastings had made' it 
by this act ; and therefore it is that I have insisted upon all 
these things, because there is not one of them in which some 
principle of government is not wounded, if not mortally 
wounded. 
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My Lords, we show tlie consequence of this. We show unnra m*. 
what passed within the walls of the seraglio ; what tyranny 
was exercised by this woman oyer the multitude of women 
there. By what means she meant, as chief justice of the 
country, to peculate and destroy, I leave your Lordships to 
judge. We have not evidence before us; but there is evi- 
dence before your Lordships of what is more essential, 
namely, in what manner she distributed justice. , There was Mischievous 
an ostensible man placed there in the administration ofofMlmny 
justice, with a salary of 7,000?. a year of the Company’s }i( ' KUm ' 
money. • 

Sadr-al-IIak Khan, in a letter received the 1st of Complaints 

^ * ofSailr-al- 

oeptember, 1778, says, — link Khan. 

“ITis Highness himself is not deficient in regard for me, but certain 
bad men have gained an ascendancy over his temper, by whose 
instigation he acts.” 

This poor man was crippled and dishonoured by the cor- 
ruption of this woman and her eunuchs, to whom Mr. Hast- 
ings gave the supreme government, and which must therefore 
necessarily influence all the dependent parts. After com- 
plaining of the slights lie receives from the Nawab, be 
adds : — 

“ Thus they cause the Nabob to treat me sometimes with indignity, 
at others with kindness, just as they think proper to advise him. Their 
view is, that, by compelling me to displeasure at such unworthy treat- 
ment, they may force me either to relinquish my station, or to join with 
them and act by their advice, and appoint creatures of their recommen- 
dation to the different offices, from which they might draw profit to 
themselves.” 

In a subsequent letter to the Governor, Sadr-al-IIak 
Khan says : — 

“The Begum’s ministers, before my arrival, with the advice of their 
counsellors, caused the Nabob to sign a receipt, in consequence of * 
which they received at two different times near 50,000 rupees, in the 
name of the officers of the adawlut, fouzdarry, &c., from the Com- 
pany’s sircar; and, having drawn up an account current in the manner 
they wished, they got the Nabob to sign it, and then sent it to ine.” 

In the same letter, he asserts that these people have the 
Nawab entirely in their power. 

Now I have only to remark to your Lordships that the Maiadmin- 
first and immediate operation of Mr. Hastings’ regulation, or Mmmy 
by putting everything into the hands of this wicked woman, Bi ‘K um * 
for her corrupt purposes, was, that the office of Chief Justice 
was trampled upon and depraved ; that it was made use of 
to plunder the Company of money to be appropriated to their 
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i-UraxiTM. own uses, and to force him to become the instrument in the 
hands of this wicked woman and her two wicked eunuchs. 
This was the part Mr. Hastings acted, and this was the 
representation that the Chief Justice made to him, as one of 
the very first fruits of his arrangement. 1 am to tell you 
that the next step was this ; — that Mr. Hastings, having made 
the Nawab the master of everything, settled everything, 
supposing everything was at his disposal, and that he did 
not act as a secondary part and instrumental to him, — the 
next step was, that the NaVab, that you have seen revived 
before, dies again. For Mr. Hastings was so shocked at 
those proceedings coming before the Council, knowing 
they would not stand the eye of the Directors'and could not 
stand the eye of anybody, that he immediately deposes the 
Chief Justice and took Sadr-al-Hak Khan into his protection. 
Mr. past- Now, your Lordships see, Mr. Hastings appears in his 
forrnc^iiT own character again ; the Nawab sinks and subsides under 
s^ir-arnak 5 an( l M r - listings is in reality now the person that 
Khan. supports Sadr-al-Hak Khan, because the cries of the 
infamy of his arrangement had come before the Council. 
On the 1st of September, 1778, the Governor informs the 
Nawab, — 

“That it is highly expedient that Suddar-ul-lloc Khan should have 
full control in all matters relative to his office, and the sole appointment 
and dismission of the suddar and mofussil officers, and that his seal and 
* signature should be authentic to all papers having relation to the business 
entrusted to him ; 1 therefore intimate to you that he should appoint 
and dismiss all the officers under him, and that your Excellency should 
not interfere in any one.” 

The Nawab, in a letter to the Governor, received the 
3d of September, 1778, says, — 

“Agreeably to your pleasure, I have relinquished all concern with the 
affairs of the fouzdarry and adawlet; leaving the entire management 
in Suddar-ul~Iloc Khan’s hands.” 

Here you see the Nawab again reduced to his proper state 
of subordination. This chief justiceship, which was declared 
to be his inherent right, he is obliged to submit to Mr. Hast- 
ings, and to declare that he will not interfere at all in that 
matter, which Mr. Hastings supposed to be his incommu- 
nicateable attribute. I do not say Mr. Hastings had not inter- 
fered very properly. Certainly [it was not fit]* to see the 
highest court of justice in all Bengal made the instrument 
of the rapacity of a set of villains, with a prostitute at their 
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head; just as if a gang in England, with their prostitutes, lUuiumo*. 
had seized the justice wliich ought to have punished them, 
and endeavoured to make use of his name in these trans- 
actions. Mr. Hastings does this ostensibly ; and he has 
always a means of defeating privately what he declares 
publicly. You will see soon how this ended. Mr. Hastings 
gets the Nawab to give up all his authority over this man ; 
but he says not one word of Munny Begum, who was the 
person who had the real authority, and who was not forbidden 
to have anything to do with him. 

Mr. Hastings' order is dated the 1st of September, 

1778. On the 3d of September, the Nawab relinquishes 
all concern with Sadr-al-Hak Khan. In a letter received 
the 30th of September, that is, about twenty-seven days 
after Mr. Hastings’ order — by which you will see how he 
manages their pretended orders — Sadr-al-IIak Khan, the 
Chief Justice, writes in this manner: — 

“Yattibar Ali Khan/' — Munny Begum’s chief eunuch, — “from the Further 
amount of the salaries of the officers of the audawlet and fouzdarry, complaint 
which, before my arrival, he had received for two months from ai-iLk r ~ 
the sircar, made disbursements according to his own pleasure. He Khan, 
had before caused the sum of 7,400 rupees, on account of the price 
of mine and my paishcar’s kelaunts, to be carried to account; and 
now continually sends a man to demand from me *1,300 and Odd rupees 
as a balance of the price of kelaunts, and constantly presses me to take 
it from the amount of the salaries of the officers of the audawlet and 
fouzdarry, and send it to him ; and 1 shall be under the necessity of 
complying. I mention this for your information.” 

My Lords, you see how Mr. Hastings’ pretended orders 
were obeyed. They were orders to the Nawab, whom he Mr. hast - 
knew to be nothing, and who could neither control nor take fomiee?' 0 *’ 
the least share in it ; but he leaves the thing loose to Munny 
Begum and her eunuchs. The first use you see made of it 
is, under various pretences, that he should leave the officers 
of Government unprovided for ; that they should be robbed 
upon the occasion, and, under pretence, to give the Com- 
pany’s money to those eunuchs who were acting in the 
manner I have stated to you. The other accounts come of 
all these orders, and the Governor General is obliged again to 
take up the matter ; and there is a minute on the 10th of 
October, 1778, which contains & representation, as the 
minute states it, so pointed and so very just, of the fatal 
effects which had attended the Nawab's interfering in the 
administration of justice, that I shall insert it entire, but 
without any comment. In fact, it speaks too plainly to 
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ltfrireim require one. It is in page 1086 of your Lordships’ printed 
Minutes : — 

His letter “The Governor General's letter to the Nabob : — 

strwco to “ ^ y° lir Excellency's request, I sent Sudder-ul-Hoc Khan to take 
the Nawab. on him the administration of the affairs of the audawlet and fouzdarry, 
and hoped by that means not only to have given satisfaction to your 
Excellency, but that, through his abilities and experience, these affairs 
would have been conducted in such manner as to have secured the peace 
of the country and the happiness of the people. And it is witn the 
greatest concern T learn that this measure is so far from being attended 
with the expected advantages, that the affairs both of the fouzdarry and 
audawlet are in the greatest confusion imaginable, and daily robberies 
and murders are perpetuated throughout the country. 

“ This is evidently owing to a want of a proper authority in the person 
appointed to superintend them. I therefore addressed your Excellency 
on the importance and delicacy of the affairs in question, and of the 
necessity of lodging full power in the hands of the person chosen to 
administer them. In reply to which your Excellency expressed senti- 
ments coincident with mine. Notwithstanding which, your dependents 
and people, actuated by selfish and avaricious views, have by their inter- 
ference so impeded the business as to throw the whole country into a 
state of confusion, from which nothing can retrieve it but an unlimited 
power lodged in the hands of the superintendent. I therefore request 
that your Excellency will give the stricte§t injunctions to all your 
dependents not to interfere in any manner with any matter relative to 
the affairs of the audawlet and fouzdarry, and that you will yourself 
relinquish all interference therein, and leave them entirely to the manage- 
ment of Sudder-ul-Hoc Khan. This is absolutely necessary, to restore 
the country to a state of tranquillity ; and if your Excellency has any 
plan to propose for the management of the affairs in future, be pleased 
to communicate it to me, and every attention shall be paid to give your 
Excellency satisfaction.” 

My Lords, I think there is enough read to you ; referring 
your Lordships to read with the greatest attention this part 
of your Minutes. Your Lordships will see that, though 
Mr. Hastings has the impudence still to pretend that he 
wishes the restoration of order in that country and the 
restoration of justice, yet, instead of writing to Munny 
Begum upon the business, who he knew was the very 
object complained of — that the Nawab was not mentioned 
in this last complaint, but that the eunuchs of Munny 
Begum were mentioned — there is not one word to these 
eunuchs, not one word to Munny Begum : but this man, 
whom he knew to be a pageant in his own court and own 
resuftao? 8 bouse, be is the person to whom* he refers for relief. When 
Munny you consider his resolution to support the authors of the 
supremacy, grievance, and his applying to those for redress who he 
knew never authorised it and could not redress it, it 
shows he meant to keep the country in that state for the 
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sake of this corrupt woman and her corrupt servants; who, 14 Junei 79*. 
1 take it* were administering and squandering away the 
Company’s money as Avell as the Nawab's. Robberies and 
murder began to prevail through the country, civil order 
was completely subverted, and the country had lost, as 
Mr. Hastings states here, its tranquillity. There was no 
appearance of order, law or justice, from one end of Bengal 
to the other. By means of this prostituted use of a corrupt 
prostitute, for the cornipt purpose of Mr. Hastings, law, jus- 
tice, decency, everything, is trampled upon, and the country 
delivered up into the hands of murderers and robbers. It 
continued to be so ; and the court of Directors learn with 
horror and indignation these proceedings of Munny Begum. 

They write, as you will find in page 1063 of the printed 
Minutes, condemning the proceedings and the removal of 
Mohammed Reza Khan. On the 27th May, 1779, the 0r drr from 
Directors learn that Munny Begum was appointed, and they f ,UJ 
order that she shall be displaced, and Mohammed Reza Jvhan renppoini,. 
placed again in the seat of justice. Mohammed 

Mr. Francis, when the reiterated orders arrived, moved lloza Khau * 
for an obedience to them. Mr. Hastings, having before his 
eyes all the horrible consequences that attended his appoint- 
ment, does still resist, and by his casting voice counter 
orders that the court, of Directors should be disobeyed, and iugs. ' 
Mohammed Reza Khan should not get into that employment, 
but that this Sudr-al-IIak Khan, continuing in this condi- 
tion, should remain. I say nothing of Sudr-al-IIak Khan. 

He seems to be very well disposed to do his duty; but 
Mr. Hastings’ arrangements will not suffer him ; and if 
Mohammed Reza Khan had been there, and no better 
supported by Mr. Hastings than Sudr-al-Hak Khan was, 
lie could have kept the country in no better order ; though, 
perhaps, his niune, authority and weight, which still adhered 
to him in some degree, might have .had .some influence. 

My Lords, you see his defiance of the Company. You 
see his defiance of all decency. You see prostitutes of 
every kind ravaging Bengal ; and yet still, to the last, he 
defies the authority of the court of Directors. There can 
be no doubt he flatly, directly and peremptorily, disobeyed 
them. Order after order was reiterated upon him. His 
disobedience rose with an elastic spring in proportion to the 
pressure that was upon it. Upon this there was a piuse. 

The Directors were disobeyed, and you suppose that the 
•thing remained so. My Lords, he was resolved to let the 
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i*Ju2tki 794. government of the country know that he despised the 
orders of the court of Directors, and that, whenever he 
pretended to obey them, in reality he was resolved upon the 
most actual disobedience. An event happened, the parti- 
* culars of which we are not to repeat here, — a dispute, upon 
Mr. Francis 3 side, conducted upon no principle that we can 
discover but a desire to obey the Company's orders, and to 
execute his duty with fidelity and disinterestedness. 

Mr. Francis, about that time, finding resistance to 
Mr. Hastings was Vain, reconciles himself with him, but on 
terms the most honourable, terms [becoming] the recou- 
nts compro- ciliation of public men ; — that he should follow and obey the 
Mr. c rSncia. laws ; that he should respect the authority of the court of 
Directors, and restore Mohammed Keza Khan. 

Mr. Hastings enters a minute. He writes to the Nawab 
an ostensible letter, as you will see. And your Lordships 
will remark what I said of a double current : always, when 
he does obey or pretend to obey the Company’s orders, 
there is a private channel through which ho defeats them 
all:— 

" Letter from Mr. Hastings to the Nabob, Mobarick-ul-Dowlah, 
written the 10th February, 1780$ [page 1080], 

Reappoint- “ The Company, whose orders are peremptory, have directed that 
Mohammed Hahomcd Rcza Khan shall he restored to the offices he held in January 
Iteza Khan. 1778. It is my duty to represent this to your Excellency, and to recom- 
mend your compliance with their request that Mahomed Reza Khan 
may be invested with the offices assigned to him under. the nizamut by 
the Company.” 

Your Lordships see here, Mr. Hastings informs the 
Navvab that, having received peremptory orders from the 
Company, he restores and replaces Mohammed Reza Khan. 
Mohammed Reza Khan is then in possession, and in posses- 
sion by the best of all titles, the orders of the Company. 
But, that you may see the manner in which he vilifies, in the 
hands of these miserable^ country powers, the authority of 
the Directors, he then comes as usual with a defeasance ; 
and the manner in which that defeasance comes before us is 
this. — We knew nothing of this private affair till Mr. Hast- 
ings, in his answer before the House of Commons, finding it 
necessary to destroy the validity of some of his own acts, 
gets Sir John D’Oyley — of whom more hereafter — to come 
before us in his defence ; not in his person, but as a nar- 
rator, and taken up by Mr. Hastings, as being one of that 
Council, which *you have heard of, for drawing up that 
defence. Sir John D'Oyley appears as a witness in this* 
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case. Here you have seen the public agency — here you 
have seen the public letter — here you have seen the osten* 
sible part of the transaction. Now hear the banya, Sir John 
D’Oyley, give an account of his part in it : — 

“ Extract from Mr. Hastings’ Defence before the House of Com- 
mons,” — page 1089 of the printed Minutes. This is Sir John D’Oyley 
in Mr. Hastings’ defence : — 

“ I was appointed Resident on the resignation of Mr. By am Martin, sir John 
in the month of January, 1780, and took charge about the beginning of 
Eebruary of the same year. tho 'trims- 

“ The substance of the instructions I received was, to endeavour, by action, 
every means in my power, to conciliate the good opinion and regard of 
the Nabob and his family, that I might be able to persuade him to 
adopt effectual measures for the better regulation of his expenses, which 
were understood to have greatly exceeded his income; that I might 
prevent his forming improper connections or taking any steps derogatory 
to his Tank, and hv every means in my power support his credit and 
dignity in the eyes of the world. And, with respect to the various 
branches of his family, I was instructed to endeavour to put a stop to 
the dissensions which had too frequently prevailed amongst them. The 
Nabob, on his part, was recommended to pay the same attention to my 
advice as he would have done to thtt of tiie Governor General in 
person. 

“ Some time, I think, in the month of February of the same year, I 
received a letter from Mr. Hastings, purporting that the critical situa- 
tion of affairs requiring the union and utmost exertion qf every member 
of the Government, to give vigour to the actsmecessary for its relief,' he 
had agreed to an accommodation with Mr. Francis; but to effect this 
point he had been under the necessity of making some painful sacrifices, 
and, particularly, that of the restoration of Mahomed Reza Khan to the 
office of Naib Soubah, a measure which he knew must be highly dis- 
agreeable to the Nabob, and which nothing but the urgent necessity of 
the case should have led him to acquiesce in ; that he relied on me to 
state all these circumstances in the most forcible manner to the Nabob, 
and to urge his compliance, assuring him that it should not continue 
longer than until the next advices were received from the court of 
Directors,” 

Now Mr. Hastings himself lets us into the secrets of his 
government. lie writes an ostensible letter to the Nawab, 
declaring that what he docs is in conformity with the orders of 
the Company. He writes a private letter to the Nawab, 
assuring him it was’ not in compliance with the orders of the 
Company, but in consequence of the arrangement he had 
made with Mr. Francis, which arrangement he thinks 
necessary for the support of his power. He does this in 
order to prevent their looking any further, or having the 
least hope from the justice of this country or any legal 
power in it. Jlfe states ] that he places him there, not in 
obedience to the orders of the Company, but to gratify 
Mr. Francis. If he quarrels with Mr. Francis, he makes 
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HJtrya 1704 . that a reason for disobeying the orders. If he agrees with 
him, he informs people privately that it is not in consequence 
of the orders that he acts. That is not all. lie promises 
there that he will take the first opportunity to remove 
Mohammed Reza Khan from his office again ; that he will 
replunge affairs into* the same distracted and ruined state 
that they were in before. And this he has laid open fully 
before you. Sir John D’Oyley tells you this ; and Sir John 
D’Oylcy is a person who is in the secret. One man that is 
is the secret is worth a thousand ostensible persons. 

Mohammed Reza Khan, I should tell you, was accordingly 
reinstated in all his offices, and the Nawab was reduced to 
the situation, as Mr. Hastings says, of a mere cipher. Now 
think of this : — Sir John D’Oyley is made to tell this, or 
Mr. Hastings for him; for whether Sir John D’Oylcy writes 
it for Mr. Hastings or Mr. Hastings for Sir John D’Oyley 
I do not know, because — as somebody said of* some great 
friends, that they had but one will, one chamber, one 
bed, and one hat between* them — these gentlemen have one 
style among them ; so that it is impossible for you to deter- 
mine of the masters of this Roman school whether anything 
is written byJD’Oyley, by Shore, or by Hastings. They have 
a style in common — a kind of bank upon which they have a 
general credit ; and you cannot tell one from the other. 

Sir John D’Oyley says the Nawab is reduced again to a 
cipher : — 

Prc^aod “ About the month of June, 1781, Mr. Hastings, being then • at 
oTklitimrity Moorshedabad, communicated to me his intention of performing his 
to the Na- promise to the Nabob, by restoring him to the management of his own 
wab * affairs — 

that is to say, by restoring Munny Begum again, and by 
turning out Mohammed Reza Khan. He communicated 
privately his intentions to Sir John D’Oyley, without com- 
municating one word of them to his colleagues, or [entering] 
any minute of Council, by which it could be known in any 
way to the Directors. 

Then, to show in what manner the Nawab was to be 
restored to bis power,, he gave him an order for investi- 
gating his accounts, to draw up articles of instructions for 
the Nawab’s conduct in the management of hisjiffairs. This 
is in page .1090, to the end of the whole affair. By which you 
will see clearly how he was restored; that ijj, that he was 
taken out of the hands of the first Mussulman in that 
country, the man most capable to administer justice, whom the 
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Company had ordered to be [invested with that authority], uju?n5i794. 
to be put into the hands of Sir John D’Oyley. Is Sir 
John D’Oyleya Mussulman? Is Sir John D’Oyley fit to be 
at the head of a government ? What is there about him that 
anybody saw that made him to be a fit person to defy t\ic 
Company's orders ? And this man, who was to have the dis- 
tribution and management of his affairs, was put, you see 
thei'e, into the most complete and perfect subjection to this 
Sir John IXOyley. Munny Begum had the real influence. Rapacity 
Sir John D'Oyley was Ills instrument there to preserve it. n*6yicy! m 
Between them, they pillaged the Nawab in the most shocking 
manner, and must have done so to the knowledge of 
Mr. Hastings. Mr. Hastings then writes a letter, which 
discovers the secret beyond all power of evasion : — 

44 Instructions from the Governor General to the Nabob Mobarick-ul- Letter of 
Dowlah, respecting his conduct for the management of his affairs : — fiimi mV 0 ”* 

“ 9th. These I make the conditions of the compliance which the Uastimrs 
•Governor General and Council have yielded to your late requisition. It to tlus Na- 
is hat just that you should possess what is your acknowledged right ; wa ^* 
but their intention would be defeated, and you would be in a worse 
situation, if you were to he left a prey without a guide until you have 
acquired experience — which to the strength and goodness of your under- 
standing will be the work of but a short period — of the rapacity, frauds, 
and artifices of mankind. You have offered to give up the sum of four 
lacks* of rupees to he allowed the free use of the remainder of your 
stipend. This we have refused, because it wnuld be contrary to justice. 

You should consider this as a proof >of the sincerity of the above arrange- 
ments which have been recommended to you, and of their expediency to 
your real interests ; and your attention to them will he the means of 
reconciling the Company to the resolution which we have taken, and 
which will be reported to them in a light very hurtful both to you and 
to us, if an improper effect shonjd attend it. These I have ordered Sir 
John I)*Oyley to read in your presence and explain them to you, that 
no part of them may escape your notice ; and lie has my positive orders 
to remonstrate with you against every departure from them. 

44 Upon all these occasions, 1 hope and expect that you will give him a 
particular and cordial attention, and regard what he shall say as if said 
by myself; for I know him to be a person of the strictest honour and 
integrity. I have perfect reliance on him, and you cannot have a more 
attache!! or more disinterested counsellor. Although I desire to receive 
your letters frequently, yet, as many mafters will occur which cannot so 
easily be explained by letters as by conversation, I desire that you will, 
on such occasions, give your orders to him respecting such points as you 
may desire to have imparted to me, and I, postponing every other concern, 
will give you an immediate* and the most satisfactory reply concerning 
them.” 

My Lords, here is a man who is to administer his own virtual 
affairs, who has arrived at an age to supersede all the great SrSr^ohn 
Mohammedan doctors and the great nobility of the country, D Oylcy * 
and he is put under most absolute guardianship of Sir John 
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HJuyB 1794. D’Qylcy, But Sir John D’Oylcy is given by liim a great 
character. I cannot confirm it, because I can confirm the 
character of none of Mr. Hastings' instruments. They must 
stand forth here and defend their own character before 
wab?ai- y? u - You see here 40,000?. a year offered for the redemp- 
loged offer of tion of this man : — “ I will give 40,000/. a year to have the 
redemption. mana g emen £ 0 f m y own affairs.*’ God bless me ! Here is 
a man who has an indisputable right to the management of 
his own affairs, and Mr. Hastings gives an impression that he 
had an indisputable right to the management of his own 
affairs, but, at the same time, he knew the man considered 
himself so little to have the management of his affairs, to be 
under some corrupt tyranny or other, to be so little free, 
that lie offers 40,000/. I Judge you what bribery, rapine 
and peculation, that man must have experienced from his new 
governor, who offers 40,000/. out of 160,000/. a year to have 
the management of his affairs. That shows he had it not 
himself. Who has it? Sir John ITOyley. He comes 

forward. He is given the management of the whole. 
Munny Begum had the management before ; and, whether 
an Englishman,^ white man, a black man, a white woman, 
or a black woman, it is all Warren Hastings! He gets 
Sir John D’Oyley, or pretends that he- gets him, in the 
Mr Hast- narrative that lie makes before the House of Commons, 
inprs* denial positively to deny, in the strongest manner — and lie says the 
bf*forc°the r Nawab would give his oath of it — that the Nawab ever 
Commons, S ave a commission to [any one] to ‘make that offer. This 
is the declaration to the House of Commons. 

You remark that this very letter is an instruction given 
to Sir John D’Oyley to be read to the Nawab himself. 
Sir John D'Oyley never denies it; and yet he is suffered 
to let his name come forward to the House of Commons 
to deny this. Would it not have been a proper thing 
in Mr. Hastings, at such a time, when a man is desiring 
to redeem himself from slavery by offering 40,000/., to 
ask Sir John D'Oylcy to explain this? And this has been 
long published and long in print, with the remarks such as I 
have made upon it, in the ninth Report of the Select Com- 
mittee, and which they did know long and long before. Not 
itis previous onc w°nl on the part of Mr. Hastings, not one word on the 
science. part 0 f Sir J 0 lm H’Oyley, to contradict it ! But, my Lords, 

• there is something much more serious than that. Remember 

that this is a letter going with Sir John D’Oyley Vs instruc- 
tions. Sir John D'Oyley never contradicts it; and he comes 
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to the House of Commons — or is made to come, for I do uj run mi. 
consider him as no more than a phantom, and I think the 
same of the rest: they cannot, under Mr, Hastings’ govern- 
ment, cat a bit of bread but upon his terms. 

This offer of the 40,000?. a year remained there unex- 
plained till Mr, Hastings, in his defence, thought proper to 
produce Sir John D'Oyley. You would naturally imagine 
that, before the House of Commons, where clouds of wit- 
nesses were produced by the friends and agents of Mr. Hast- 
ings, he would then have out Sir John. Not a word of Sir 
John D'Oyley ! Sir John D’Oyley is examined before the Refusal or 
Committee of Managers: he refuses to answer. Why ? irbylVj'to 
Because that might criminate himself. My Lords, every SiVuvilpforo 
answer that most of them make they are sensible they cannot 
make without danger, of criminating themselves ; being all Managers, 
involved in the crimes of the prisoner. lie has corrupted * 
and ruined the whole service. There is not one of them 
that dares appear and give a fair and a full answer as to 
anything ; as you see in Mr. Middleton and many others at 
your bar, — “ I won't answer this, because it tends to criminate 
myself." How comes it that the Company's servants are not 
able to give evidence in the affairs of Mr. Hastings without 
tending to criminate themselves? Well, — Sir John IVOylcy 
is in England. W by not call him ? I have not the honour of 
knowing him particularly, but lie is always forthcoming, he 
is a man of a reputable and honourable family. Why is not 
Sir John D'Oyley called by Mr. Hastings to verify this, and 
not to suffer this black record to stand before your Lordships, 
to be urged by us, and to press it, as we do, against him, to 
condemn him for this affair? If he thought Sir John 
D’Oyley could have acquitted him, .he would certainly have 
called him ; but he knew he tfould not. When I sec that 
Sir John D’Oyley and Mr. Hastings have a record of such 
an offer for a redemption out of their hands, I conclude, first, 
that he has not the disposal of his own affairs ; and, secondly, 
that those who have the disposal of them dispose of them so 
corruptly and prodigally that he can hardly redeem them 
too highly. 

How is this explained? It is explained no ways! It 
stands clear, full, bare in all its nakedness before you ; 
and they have not attempted to produce the least evidence 
against it. Therefore, in that situation I leave it with you ; 
letting you know that he continued to make Mutiny Begum 

VOL. IV. xx 
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the object of his attention ; that he could not entirely remove 
Mohammed Reza Khan from the seat of justice, but lie was 
made a cipher. All was taken out of his hands and put into 
the hands of Sir John D'Ovley, directly contrary to the 
order of the Company, which certainly was, to put Mo- 
hammed Reza Khan in all these offices, lie stripped him of 
everything, but a feeble administration of justice; which, I 
take for granted, was not much better in his hands than - 
in Sadr-al-IIak Khan's, the former Chief Justice. 

• He continued that regard to this woman to the last; and, 
■when he was going away, on the 3d of November, 1783, he 
wrote himself a sentimental letter to the court of Directors 
about Munny Begum. We have hoard of “ delicate affi- 
davits here is a sentimental letter. Your Lordships will 
find it in pages 1092 and 1093 of your printed Minutes, 
lie writes it without communication to the Council. He 
writes it as a private sentimental letter to the court of 
Directors. He talks in such delicate strains of this woman 
that I will venture to say, in all the “ Arcadia,' ” in all the 
novels and romances that ever w T ere published, an instance of 
a greater, a more constant and more ardent, affection, 
defying time, ugliness and old age, never did exist than 
existed in Mr. Hastings towards this old woman, Munny 
Begum. And, accordingly, as it is very rare in the Com- 
pany's records, except in cases of a certain kind, cases of 
gallantry, that they abound with sentimental expressions, 
X recommend it to your Lordships' curiosity in your reading, 
as well as to see what is the great spring of movement on 
this occasion. He says : — 

She, too, became the victim of your policy and of the resentments 
which succeeded, Something, too, she owed of the source of her mis- 
fortunes to the belief of the personal gratitude which she might entertain 
for the public attention which 1 had shown to her. Yet, exposed as she 
was to a treatment which a ruffian would have shuddered at committing, 
and which no recollection of past enmities shall compel me to believe, 
even for a moment, proceeded from any commission of authority, she 
still maintained the decorum of her character.. Not even then, nor 
before, nor since that period, has the malice of calumny ever dared to 
breathe on her reputation.” — 

Delicate ! sentimental ! — 

“ Pardon, honourable Sirs, this freedom of expostulation. I must, in 
honest truth, repeat that your commands laid the first foundation of her 
misfortunes. To your equity she has ngw recourse, through me, for their 
alleviation, that she may pass the remainder of her life in a state which 
may at least efface the remembrance of the years of her affliction ; and to 
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your humanity she and an unseen multitude of her sex cry for sub- iijuxmroi. 
si* truce.” 

I wish to recommend every word of* this to vour Lord- 
ships' consideration, as a model and pattern of perfection. 

You observe how he oan pity a woman who has suffered 
treatment from the servants the Company sent there — a 
parcel of ruffians — treatment that a ruffian would be 
ashamed of. Your Lordships have seen in the evidence 
what this ruffianism was. It was neither more nor loss than, 
in order to get at the accounts which she concealed in those 
corrupt transactions I have stated, that they told her she 
must privately remove to another house. Mr. Hastings 
never forgets it. He cannot believe that anybody dare com- 
municate such a thing. You must consider the helplessness 
of their sex, and the affronts offered to women ! 

For God’s sake, my Lords, consider the manner in which 
Mr. Hastings and his creatures have treated the Begums of 
Glide ! And this woman being only threatened — the threats 
never attempted to be executed — that she must, if she did 
not deliver up the accounts, probably remove to another 
house and leave the accounts there, the memory of this 
can never be effaced ; and for this he desires the court of 
.Directors to make a large allowance to comfort her in her 
old age ! lie makes her send another, in which she says — 

[“ Unable to provide for the many relations and dependants w r lio filler of 
looked lip to me for support, 1 frequently represented my afflictions to ?J“f ny 
you. You comforted me with promises of assistance*. Relying on these, LbUm ‘ 
and newr doubting that you would kindly consider my wretched 
situation, 1 have by the sale of my effects thus long contrived to subsist 
myself, and support my relations and dependants ; but the accumulated 
distresses which 1 sutler, from the importunities of my creditors and the 
difficulties under which l labour, are now beyond all bounds. 1 have 
not the rneans.to satisfy the one or power to hear the other. Affliction 
seems to threaten a period to my days. It is incumbent upon all the 
English gentlemen, but, above all. upon you, who on the part of the 
King, the Company, and the English nation, are the governor of this 
coujitry, and the distributor of justice to all who demand it, to consider 
with compassion our situation.]” 

In this situation Mr. Hastings leaves her. lie leaves in 
this situation the justice of the country. The only concern 
lie has at parting is, that this woman may not have so large 
an allowance. And yet I am to tell your Lordships, that it 
appears upon your printed Minutes that this woman had 
some way of comforting herself ; for old ladies of that 
description, who have passed their youth in amusements, in 
dancing and in gallantries, in their old age take comfort 
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i4Jn>'Ei7M.in brandy. This old lady has bad influence with [him] to 
Heriumm- induce her, as a smuggler, to refuse payment of the duty on 
spirit trade, spirits, in which article she is the largest dealer in this divi- 
sion ; as, indeed, she is, in every species of trade, by much 
the more considerable portion. By which your Lordships 
see that that this sentimental lady whom Mr. Hastings 
recommends had ways of comforting liersclf. She carried 
on, notwithstanding her dignity, a trade in spirits. 

A Mohammedan of distinction never carries on any trade 
at all. It is an unknown thing. Very few Moliammedaus 
carry on any trade; but a Mohammedan to carry on a trade 
in spirits is a prodigy, never heard of before. For a Mo- 
hammedan woman — for a woman of quality —for a woman 
of sentiment — to become a dealer of spirils is, my Lords, a 
thing reserved for the sentimental age of Mr. Hastings. 
And I will venture to say, that no man or woman could 
have attempted any such a trade in India but would be dis- 
honoured, ruined and disgrac' d, by it. Not only so; but it 
appears that she used the influence Mr. Hastings gave her 
to monopolise the trade in brandy, and to evade the duties. 
This is the way we left the two sentimental lovers; one 
consoling herself in brandy, the other in whining ; and, as 
Swift describes the progress of* an intrigue [in some respects 
similar]* : — 

“ They keep, at Staines, the ‘Old Blue Boar,* 

, Are cat and dog, and rogue and \v 

And such connection can be carried on in no other way. 
That is the history of sentiment : Swift calls it properly the 
c ‘ progress of Love.” Here she monopolises the trade, she 
deals in spirits, she sets up the sign of the “ Old Blue Boar,” 
and then you have a sentimental letter from her. This is 
“ the Progress of Love” exactly. And now, having done 
with this progress of love, we return to the progress of 
justice. * 

We find how Sadr-al-Hak Khan, the Chief Justice of 
Mr. Hastings’ own nomination, was treated. Now we will 
see how justice was left under Mohammed Rcza Khan. In 
page 1280 of your Lordships’ Minutes, you will see the 
funeral of dignity, in Munny Begum dealing in spirits, 
engrossing trade ; in which you will see all the progress of 
these enormities : and now you will see the extinction of order 
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and justice in that country. Mr. Shore is an evidence usm, 1794 
beyond doubt : — 


“ Mr. Shore’s remarks accompanying the Governor General's mi- Mr. Shore’s 
notes, 1 8th May, 1 77* r >.” The beginning of the paper — the part from account of 
which the extract is taken, is m page IzHO: — trationof 

“ Fouzi lurry Jurisdiction.— Of the Fouzdarry jurisdiction nothing has .lusUro nn- 
vet been said. In this department criminal justice is administered, and 
it is the only office left to the Nabob. 1 do not see any particular Khan. 


reason for changing the system itself, and perhaps it would on many 
accounts he improper; byt some regulations are highly necessary. 
Mahomed Ueza Khan is at the head of this department, and is the only 
person I know in the country qualified for it. If he were left to him- 
self, I have not a dojibt but be would conduct it well ; but be is so 


circumscribed by recommendations of particular persons, and by the 
protection held out to his officers by Furopeans, that to my knowledge 
he has not been aide to punish them, even when they have been con- 
victed of the greatest enormities ; and lie has often, on this account, been 


blamed where his hands were tied up. 


My Lords, you now see this minute of Sfr John Shore’s, 
now Governor General of Bengal, one of Mr, Hastings’ own 
committee for drawing up his Defence, just come to take a 
review of the ruins of the government that had been left to 
him by Mr. Hastings. Yon see [here not] the little paltry 
things which might deserve, in their causes, the animadver- 
sion of a rough satirist like Dr. Swift, from whom [ quoted ; 
but you see things ten thousand times more serious, that 
deserve the thunderbolt of vindictive justice upon bis head. 
Because you see that, after he had restored Mohammed 
Iteza Khan, the justice of the country was gone. The 
man who was there could and would have executed his 


cilice ; he was lit for it and disposed to it ; but there 
was neither law, order nor justice, in the country. Why? 

Because of the interposition of Europeans, and gentle* us 
men who must have been patronised and supported by European 
Mr. Hastings; this being a very little time before p; s lnRrlemiCe< 
departure, so that the whole oifcct of it was known to 
him before he went away. The remedy he gave to it 
is known. He continued this woman in power: his last 
thoughts were recommending her to the Directors. But 
for the justice of the country, for the peace and security of 
the people of Bengal, lie took no care at all ; and they were 
destroyed by the Europeans, and the gentlemen who inter-* 
fered in these affairs, and who crippled, and disabled and 
rendered null, the justice of the country. 

My Lords, I have taken smite pains in giving you this 
history ; — showing you the arts, stratagems, rebellion to the 
court of Directors, the false pretences, the double govern- 
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i*jTT!TRim. mcnt, the false pretences of independency leading to most 
’ actual dependence — declaring that no European should 
come to the Nawab but through the intervention of Sir John 
D'Oyley. Then I say that Sir John D’Oyley — then I say 
that the English gentlemen that were patronised and counte- 
nanced by Mr. Hastings, had wrought that havoc in the 
country before Mr. Hastings left it. 

I consider the justice of the country — because that speaks 
for itself, as the source of all good, and the maladministra- 
tion the source of all evi! in the country — thus destroyed by 
Sir John D’Oyley — by Mr. Hastings, who sent him there 
for the purpose of forming a clandestine government under 
himself. Of peculation the business lias been sufficiently 
Alienee of explained before. I shall noi enter further into it than by 
of the sums .saying, that not one trace of an account ot ail these vast 
sV/joi'm hy sums of money* delivered into the hands of Sir John D’Oyley 
iroyloy. f or the Nawal), appears in any part of the Company’s 
records. So that, whenever I find a concealment of money 
and a stopping of an account, that moment I find a fraud; 
and, if I find it joined with the devastation of a country and 
the extinction of justice in it, that devastation of a country 
and that extinction of justice is for that money so impro- 
perly taken. 

We are not here trifling with justice. [The happiness 
of]’ great families, of a powerful and vast nobility, [is con- 
cerned] ; and order and justice in a great province is 
extinguished, by the behaviour of this prostitute, Munny 
Begum, who is brought here, and who could have no charms 
to any one; — for I will fairly say that there are some passions 
that have their excuses, but the passion towards this woman 
was the passion of avarice — the passion of avarice and 
rapacity only, which are persevered in to the end, for which 
they defied the orders of the court of Directors, rebelled 
against their masters, and, finally, destroyed the justice of a 
great country. 

My Lords* I have done with this business. I come next 
to the next division of the natives, which I shall state to 
Public &uc» your Lordships in a few words. Indeed, Mr. Hastings put 
!aniis*of ll ° *up all the nobility and gentry of Bengal, all the freeholders 
lb'iiEai. an( j a ]] {} ie j all( ] C (l interests, to a public auction, and let 
them to the highest bidder. The persons hud no way to 
save themselves but by becoming farmers. I will not put it 


* Ilevised copy. 
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to your Lordships, who represent so large a part of the hjukeitm. 
dignity and large part of the landed interest of the kingdom, 
what that was : — I am forbid by your orders. Though I 
do not know that I am, for we have examined some witnesses 
upon it, in this revenue charge : I am not shut out by your 
order from observing upon it. It is before your Lordships 
that tills sale was ordered. Mr. Hastings does not deny it : 
he says that he did it not with an ill intention. What is 
the answer fmake to this ? The answer is, that it could be 
done for no other end than an ill intention. He declares 
that these farmers he had let it to had overpassed their 
abilities to pay; that the revenue was lost and sunk by it ; 
and that the country was wasted and destroyed. 1 need 
not tell you [what must have been the consccpiencc],* when 
it got into such wicked and rapacious hands, out of the hands 
of the natural proprietors of it. I leave it to your Lord- 
ships’ own meditation and reflection, and do not press it one 
step further. 1 shall not tread upon the ground so well * 
opened and pressed by my fellow Manager. He let the lands occupancy 
to his o\yn banyas. lie took Ins own domestic servants ; lie \ K , air. Uast- 
put them in the houses of the nobility of the country, in “^ s tg M ‘ r “ 
direct violation of an express order made by himself, that illegality 
no banya of a collector — and the spirit of that went ten ciJamg!°" 
thousand times more strongly that no banya of a Governor 
General — should have any one of those farms. Wc find 
him in possession of the greatest of them. Wc find he made 
a regulation that no farmer should possess more than a lac 
of rupees. We find the bany as possessing several. We find, 
wherever there is a violation of a regulation which looks 
plausible in itself, that it is made for a reason which touches 
him so closely, that it is absolutely impossible not to suppose 
that he himself has the advantage of it. 

In the first place, you have proof that he does take bribes. 

That liejias corrupt dealings is a thing that lie admits; but 
lie says, he has them from public-spirited motives. There is a 
rule formed upon a just, solid, presumption of law, that, if 
you find a man guilty of one offence contrary to known law, 
whenever there is a suspicious case against him, that man is 
guilty of that crime, so as to turn the onus prohandi upon 
him. “Therefore, when I find the regulations broken, when 
I find farms given of above a lac of rupees, when I find 
farms given to the Governor General’s own banya, contrary 
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t iursrBi79L t° the principle of tliis regulation — in the strongest way 
contrary to it — when I find that he accumulates beyond the 
number, when I find that all these things are done, and 
that fie incurs great balances, then I say that I do not 
inoYnv i m k now but by the presumption of law, I am bound to 
believe that this was not for the servants, but the master, 
lasting. jj. j g p 0ss iu c Mr. Hastings might be in love with Munny 
Begum. Be it so ! Many great men have played the fool for 
prostitutes, from Mark Anthony’s days downwards ; but no 
man ever fell in love with his own banya. These people are 
neither the relations nor kindred [of Europeans], nor does any 
trace of friendship exist between them. They do not live in 
friendship. They are not bottle companions. And Mr. Hast- 
ings was guilty of rrll that rapine upon the country for the 
sake of his banya ! But there is another thing which has been 
stated, and upon which I shall observe ; namely, that as soon 
as he got the majority — that period of all evils, the opening 
of Pandora’s box— by the death of General Clavering and 
Colonel Monson, the first thing he does is, to appoint a new 
Appoint. commission, to go* and examine these people — a commission 
aminyl-ill?. ca ^ e ^ an wuiny, to go through the whole country, to go to 
d<T Gun^a* evei 7 man ’ s house, to call for his titles of every kind, to call 
Ooviud for every species of account or paper that he has, that he 
may enable himself to ravage, and to take advantage of the 
hopes and fears of everybody, to destroy all their property. 

Whom does he appoint the manager of this whole affair ? 
Gunga Govind Sing ; another banya of his, a* domestic 
servant of his ; which we have discovered lately, but which 
1 do declare for one I did not think, for, though I knew he 
kept a rogue in his house, [[ did not think] that it was a 
common receptacle of thieves and robbers. 1 did not know 


Appoint- 
limit aft ho 
unuii.v coin- 
mission uu- 
<1«t Grunya 


till lately that Gunga Govind Sing had been his domestic 
servant; but Mr. Hastings culls him his domestic servant, 
and his faithful domestic, and as such calls upon the Com- 
pany to reward him. All the Company's - servants are 
subject to him — are bound to obey all his orders, that is, 
the orders of the committee. 


I hope I need not tell your Lordships what sort of stuff 
these pretended committees are made of, that are to enable 
Gunga Govind Sing to ravage the country. For what, is 
this done? “ Why,” say the Counsel, “ it is true Mr. Hast- 
ings thought that the value of the lands was thoroughly 
known. They had been investigated three times over, and 
they were all let by public auction to tlfc highest bidder.” 
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There is a test of their v^ilue which I can never think of, HJnretfM. 
without the greatest horror and detestation of the person 
that was concerned in it When I consider the confiscation 
of the landed interest of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa, three 
great kingdoms, given by a dash of that man's pen into the 
hands of his banyas and creatures, I can never think of it 
without horror. 

Some people say you ought to hate the crime and love Hatcfuinrss 
the criminal. No; that is the language of false morality. amUTimi- 
You ought to hate the crime and the criminal, if the crime nalis ‘ 
is of magnitude. If the crime is a small one, then you 
ought to be angry with the crime and reluctant to punish 
the criminal ; but, when there are great crimes, then to hate 
them together. What! am I to love Nero? to fall in love 
with Ilcliogabalus? Is Domitian to be the subject of my 
affection? No; we hate the crime, and the criminal ten 
times more. And, if I use indignant language, if I use the 
language of scorn and horror with respect to the criminal, 

J use the language that becomes me when I talk of great 
tyrants and monsters, who have been the destruction of great 
nations. These arc the things for which wc look with horror 
upon those transactions. 

They might know, says the Counsel, the country in 
general, but they could not know every bigha of it ; — that 
is, about the third part of an acre of land. You could not 
squeeze everything, without ordering a villain, Gunga Govind 
Sing — I call things by their names — the most atrocious and Jnqujsi- 

o j tonal nature 

wicked instrument of the most atrocious and wicked tyranny of tin* mn- 
that ever was, to examine every man’s papers, to oblige miSbluu ‘ 
every man to produce his papers, upon pain of criminal 
punishment, to be inflicted at the discretion of this Commis- 
sioner, namely, Gunga Govind Sing ; because I shall show 
you what acting with Gunga Govind Sing was, and I will 
give you the description of an aminy. For this I refer 
your Lordships to the evidence of all this, from page 1289 
to 1301 ; and I pass on, expressing only my horror and 
detestation at it, and wishing to kindle in your Lordships’ 
minds the same horror and detestation. lie was not satisfied 
with coniiscation, but just after he comes with this blister 
upon the sore, and these people were ravaged by the whole 
tribe of Calcutta banyas. lie sets another ravage and in- 
quisition upon them in this cruel manner, under Gunga 
Govind Sing. 

Mr. Hastings has himself defined an amin, in page 1022, 
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imm stating that Nundcomar desired he should make his son an 
amin: — 

“ The promise which he says I made him that he should l)e constituted 
aumeen, that is, inquisitor-general over the whole country, and that I 
would delegate to him my whole power and influence, is something 
more than a negative falsehood.” 

He justly and naturally reprobates the horrors of appointing 
an inquisitor-general over the whole country ; and yet we see 
him afterwards appointing the inquisitor-general, Gunga 
Govind Sing, over the whole country, in order that a biglui 
of land should not escape him. 

SoUvo for Let us see what the end of it is. What leads me directly 

its appoint- to the presumption of corruption against him for this wicked 
aminy scheme is, he wanted to investigate it, from bigha to 
bigha, soon after he made the settlement of Bengal and 
Orissa. I will give up the whole scheme, allow it well in- 
tended, will forgive the lotting all the lands of Bengal by 
public auction, 1 shall forgive all he has done with regard 
to his banyas, I shall forgive him even this commission itself, 
if he will show your Lordships that there was the smallest 
use made of it with regard to the settlements. If there was 
not, then there is but one use obvious to be made of it, 
namely, to put all the people of the whole country under 
obedience to Gunga Govind Sing. 

We will sec what was clone. The estimate was made 
acre by acre. They have not been aide to find one word on 
the records of the Company of any return of this investi- 
gation at all, any settlement or assessment of the country 
founded upon it, or any regulation whatever taken upon it. 
Therefore, as an honest man, and as a man who is standing 
here for the Commons of Great Britain, I must not give 
way to any idle doubts and ridiculous ideas. I cannot give 
way to say that it was a clear answer. The only purpose 
that it did answer was, to subject the whole landed interest 
of the country to the cruel inquisition of Gunga Govind 
Sing — to the cruel purpose of Mr. Hastings. Show me 
another purpose, and I will give up that ; for, if there are 
two ways of accounting for the same act, it is possible it 
may be attributed to the other and to the better motive. 
But, when we see that a bad thing was done, we must attach 
a bad motive to it, because the thing was done, and the 
pretence never fulfilled. 

Now I have done with the whole landed interest— disposed 
of it — in Bengal ; and I recommend it to you to suppose 
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tlmt what I have missed is not from my indisposition to njuiunrot. 
remark upon the matter more fully, but because it has been 
done already by abler persons, and I only make some prac- 
tical inferences from it, which, perhaps, might* in the hurry, 
possibly have escaped them, but which show you that one 
system of known or justly presumed corruption pervades 
the whole of this business, from one end to the other. 

Having stated and disposed of the native landed interest, 
the native zamindars or landholders of the country, I pass 
to the English government. 

My Lords, when we have shown plainly. the utter extinc- 
tion of *the native power of the Mohammedan government, 
when we have shown the extinction of the landed interest, 
what hope is there for that afflicted country but in the 
servants of the Company? What hope in the servants of 
the Company but in the court of Directors? What hope 
but in British tribunals, who may know these things ? J ™ 1 t a ,™ cter 
think as well of the body of my countrymen as any man company'® 
can do. I don't think that any man sent out there is sent 
with an ill purpose, or with bad dispositions. No ; I think 
the young men who go there are as fair and faithful re- 
presentatives of the people of the same age, uncorrupted, 
but corruptible from their age, as we all arc. That is the 
light in which I consider the Company’s servants. They 
are sent there young. There is but one thing held out to 
them: — “You are going to make your fortune.” Tt is to 
be the restoration of old* decayed, noble families. It is to 
be the renovation and the making of new ones. This is the 
view. 

Now, when such a set of young men are sent out with these 
hopes and views, and with no education or a very imperfect 
one, when tliCvse people, from whatever rank of life selected, 

— many from the best, most from the middling, very few 
from the lowest, but high, middling or low, they are sent 
out to make two things coincide which the wit of man was 
never able to make unite — to make your fortune and form 
your education, at once. What is the education of all the 
world? Beading a parcel of books? No! Examples of 
discipline, of justice, are the education of the world ; 
and, if the Company's servants have that education, and are 
permitted to give loose to their native feelings, some would 
be corrupt, of course, but some would be extremely uncor- 
rupt, and the majority of them would be for moderation in 
this business. 
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Now I am to show you that Mr. Hastings left these 
servants but this alternative : — “ Be starved, be depressed, 
be ruined ; disappoint the hopes of your families ; or be my 
slaves ; be ready to conceal everything you know, and be 
ready to be subservient to every iniquity I shall order you 
to commit .' v And, therefore, the Commons did well and 
wisely when they sent us here, not to attack this, that and 
the other, servant who might have peculated, but the man 
w t 1io was sent to reform abuses and to make Bengal what it 
ought to be by his example, and to furnish to the world a 
brilliant example of a British Governor. We shall state 
the abuses. We shall state what Mr. Hastings was expected 
to do. Then we will state what he clid ; and then we will 
show you the effects of the whole. 

The Directors’ letter to Bengal, 7th April, 1773, page 960, 
printed Minutes : — 

“ We wish we could refute the observation, that almost every attempt 
made by us and our administration at your Presidency for the reforming 
of abuses has rather increased them, and added to the miseries of the 
country that we are anxious to protect and cherish. The truth of this 
observation appears fully in the late appointment of supervisors and 
chiefs. Instituted as they were to give relief to the industrious tenants, 
to improve and enlarge our investments, to destroy monopolies and 
retrench expenses, the end has been by no means answerable to the 
institution. Are not the tenants more than ever oppressed and wretched ? 
Arc our investments improved ? Has not the raw silk and cocoons been 
raised upon us 50 per cent, in price? We cgm hardly say what has not 
been made a monopoly. And, as to the expenses of your Presidency, 
they are at length settled to a degree we are no longer able to support. 
These facts, for such they are, should have been stated to us as capital 
reasons why neither our orders of 1/7B nor indeed any regulations 
whatever, could he carried into execution. But, perhaps, as this would 
have proved too much, it was not suggested to us ; for nothing could 
more plainly indicate a state of anarchy, and that there was no govern- 
ment existing in our servants at Bengal. 

“ And, therefore, when oppression pervades the whole country, when 
youths have been suffered with impugnity to exercise sovereign juris- 
diction over the natives, and to acquire rapid fortunes by monopolizing 
of commerce, it cannot be a wonder to U3 or to yourselves that dadney 
merchants do not come forward to contract with the Company, that this 
manufactures find their way through foreign channels, or that our 
investments are at once enormously dear and of a debased quality. 

“ It is evident, then, that the evils which have been so destructive to us 
lie too deep for any partial plans to reach or correct ; it is, therefore, our 
resolution to aim at the root of those evils ; and we arc happy in having 
reason to believe that in every just and necessary regulation we shall 
meet with the approbation and support of the legislature, who consider 
the public as materially interested in the Company’s property. 

“In order to effectuate this great end, the first step must be to restore 
perfeet obedience and due subordination to your administration. Our 
Governor and Council must reassume and exercise their delegated 
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pcftvers upon every just occasion; punish Tielinquents, cherish the i4Jttn:tci794. 

meritorious, discountenance that luxury and dissipation which, to the 

reproach of Government, prevailed in Bengal. Our President, Mr. Hast- 
ings, we trust, will set the example of temperance, economy and applica- 
tion ; and upon this wo are sensible much will depend. And here we 
take occasion to indulge the pleasure we have in acknowledging 
Mr. Hastings’ services upon the coast of Coromandel, in constructing, 
with equal labour and ability, the plan which has so much improved our 
investments there ; and, as wo are persuaded he will persevere in tlie 
same laudable pursuit through every branch of our allairs in Bengal, he, 
in return, may depend on the steady support and favour of liis employers. 

Your settlement being thus put into a train of reform (Without which, 
indeed, all regulations will prove ineffectual), you are next to revert to 
the old system, whep the business of your Presidency was principally 
performed by our own servants, who had knowledge of our investments 
and every other department of our concerns. You will, therefore, fill all the 
several olliees with the factors and writers upon your establishment; for, 
with our present appointments, we are assured there will he sufficient 
for this purpose ; and thus you will banish idleness, and its attendants, 
extravagance and dissipation. And here we enjoin you to transmit to us 
a faithful and minute state of the pay, and every known emolument, of 
all below Council ; for as it is notorious that even youths in our service 
expend in equipage, servants, dress and living, infinitely more than our 
stated allowances can afford, we cannot hut he anxious to discover the 
means by which they are enabled to proceed in this manner; and indeed 
so obnoxious is this conduct to us, and so injurious in its consequences, 
that we expect and require you to show your displeasure to all such as 
shall transgress in this respect; contrasting it, at the same time, with 
instances of kindness towards the sober, frugal and industrious.” 

My Lords, you see the state in which the Directors con- 
ceived the country to be. That it was in this state is not 
denied by Mr. Hastings. lie is sent out for tire purpose of 
reforming it. They swept away the whole body of Bengal 
servants for a supposed corruption. They brought a set of 
new ones, to regenerate, as it were, that country. Mr. Hast- 
ings says, — “I was brought like other people into that 
country/’ It is true ; and I hope it will prove an example 
and instruction to all mankind, that they never will employ 
a man who is bred in base and corrupt practices, from any 
hope of bis local knowledge, to be the person fit to correct 
them. Mr. Hastings says, you could not expect more 
from him; ‘that he was bred in the common habits of the 
country. 

My Lords, you might as well expect a man to be fit for unnt»io«sor 
a perfumer’s shop who has lain a month in a pigsty, as to in*rs for the 
expect a man, who lias been a contractor with the Company S abusos'. 0 " 
for a length of time, to be a fit person for reforming abuses. 

Mr. Hastings. has stated his history, his merits and his 
services. We have looked over with care the records relative 
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i4JtjvBim.to his proceedings, and wc find that, in 1760 and 1761, he 
was in possession of a contract for bullocks and a contract 
for provisions. It is in no way wrong for any man to take 
a contract, provided he does not do what Mr. Hastings lias , 
condemned in his regulations. No man ought to be a con- 
tractor with his masters. 

But, though I do not hear upon Mr. Hastings for having 
spent his time in being a bullock contractor, yet I say that 
Mr. Hastings ought to have laid aside all the habits of a 
bullock contractor, when he was made a great minister for 
the reformation of a great service full of abuses. I will 
show your Lordships that he never did.; that, on the con- 
trary, being bred in those bad habits, and having the educa- 
tion that I speak of formed in him, he persevered to the 
very last in them. 1 understand it has been imputed as a sort 
of crime in me, that I stated something of the obscurity of 
Mr. Hastings’ birth. Could any one believe that any man 
could be so absurd as to attack a man’s birth when lie is 
accusing bis actions ? No ; I spoke of the base, sordid and 
mercenary, habits in which he was bred. I said nothing of 
his birth. 

But, my Lords, I was a good deal surprised when a friend 
of mine, yesterday morning, put into my hands, when 1 was 
attacking Mr. Hastings’ life and conduct, a pedigree. I 
thought to examine into the records of -the Company. They 
answer by sending me to the Heralds’ Office. Your Lord- 
ships’ pedigfees arc very obscure, most of them, in com- 
parison with it. I only wonder how he came to derogate 
from such a body of nobles by becoming a contractor for 
thoSuUwk n bullocks. A. man may be a very honest bullock contractor, 
contracts. God forbid that many of them in this country should not be 
very honest! But I find his terms were so high that they 
were nearly four times as much as those which the House 
of Commons had condemned as exorbitant. They were un- 
usually high and badly supplied, and the contract had not 
been fairly advertised ; it was, therefore, agreed to declare the 
same void at the expiration of twelve months, on the 1st of 
December, 1763. 

I do not condemn him for being a bullock contractor, but 
for being nursed in bad and vicious habits. That of con- 
tracting with his masters is a bad habit, as he himself has 
stated, in a record which is printed by the House of Com- 
mons. But I condemn him for being a fraudulent bullock 
contractor. He was turned out of that contract for fraudu- 
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lent practices. It was declared void and given to [another] nJtrysm*. 
at a lower price. But after lie had got it at a lower price, 

Mr. Hastings, himself condemning his own original contract, 
which was at twelve rupees for a certain species of bullocks, 
took the same at seven and four, and so continued, till we 
find that this price, from being so enormous, was lowered 
greatly. And, therefore, what I contend for is this, — that 
he carried with him the spirit of a fraudulent bullock con- 
tractor through the whole of the service, in ils greatest parts. 

Now we will read his letter of 1773; in which you will find 
the seeds sown for the propagation of all this abuse, and for 
the utter, irremediable, destruction of the whole service. 

My Lords, wading through all these corruptions is an 
'unpleasant thing for me ; but, [wluit am I to think]* when I 
see a man hold up his head in this manner, that when a matter 
of account comes before him, as in this very Defence that I 
have in my hand, [he declares] *,thut he does not know when 
a paper of account is delivered; he cannot keep accounts; 
that is below him. We find and trace him, through the whole 
of his conduct, following a great variety of mercantile em- 
ployments ; and, when he comes to you, you would imagine 
that he had been bred in the sublime sciences, that he 
never knew any act any further than as it made a part in the 
business of the sublime matters he was engaged in ; that he 
had been engaged in writing a poem, an Iliad, or something 
to revive fallen literature ! And yet you find this man 
dealing in accounts ; contriving to make up a good account 
for himself, through the whole of his conduct. 

My Lords, we have read to you a letter, by which the 
court of Directors have described the disorders of their 
service, the utter ruin of it, the corruption that prevailed in 
it, the destruction of the country by it, the causes of it in 
every part of it ; in which, when we are said to exaggerate, 
we use no stronger words than they do. We do not use 
such strong words; and therefore we must not mince it: 
you should not mince it. No little, paltry, delicacies should 
hinder you, when there is a country expiring under all those 
things, from calling the authors to a regular account for it. 

The court of Directors wrote him that state [of their 
service]. They recommended to him a radical reformation in 
it. * What docs he do ? Here is the let ter he wrote in 1773, in Reply of 
answer to them. It is in page 2827 of your Lordships’ Minutes, 

Directors. 


* Revised copy 
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'mus^yjQi. After he has praised them for the trust that they had 
placed in him, after expressing his highest gratitude and so 
on, he says : — 

“ While I indulge the pleasure which I receive from the past successes 
of my endeavours, I own I cannot refrain from looking back with a 
mixture of anxiety on the omissions by which 1 am sensible I may since 
ha\e hazarded the diminution of your esteem. All my letters, addressed 
to your honourable Court and to the Secret Committee, repeat the 
strongest promises of prosecuting the inquiries into the conduct of your 
servants, which you have been pleased to commit particularly to my 
charge. You will readily perceive that 1 must have been sincere in those 
declarations, since it would have argued great indiscretion to have made 
them had I foreseen my inability to perform them. 1 find myself now 
under the most disagreeable necessity of avowing that inability. At the 
same time, I will boldly take upon me to affirm that, to whomsoever you 
might have delegated that charge, and by whatever powers it might have 
been accompanied, it would have been sufficient to occupy the entire 
attention of those w f ho were entrusted with it ; and, even with all the 
aids of leisure and authority, would have proved ineffectual. 

“ I dare appeal to the public records, to the testimony of those who 
have opportunities of knowing me, and even to the detail which the 
public voice can report of the past acts of this Government, that my 
time has been neither idly nor uselessly employed. Yet, such are the 
cares and embarrassments of this various state, that, although much 
may be done, much more, even in matters of moment, must necessarily 
remain neglected. To select from the miscellaneous heap which each 
day’s exigencies present to our choice those points on which the general 
welfare of your affairs most essentially depends, to provide expedients 
for future advantages and guard against probable evils, are all that your 
administration can faithfully promise to perform for your service, with 
their united labours most diligently exerted. They cannot look hack 
without sacrificing the objects of their immediate duty, which are those 
of your interest, to endless researches which can produce no real good, 
and may expose your affairs to all the ruinous consequences of personal 
malevolence, both here and at home.” 

His pre; My Lords, you see here that, after he has promised to the 
ability to* court of Directors to do what they ordered nim to do, and 
refornisiato w kich a dmits ke had promised, to make a radical 
ihe° service, reform in their whole service, and to cure those abuses 
which there they have stated, he declares now he will not. 
He pleads a variety of other occupations, and leaves that 
great fundamental grievance he was appointed to eradicate. 
He declares he will not even attempt it. Why clid you 
promise? It naturally occurs to ask that question. “ Why,” 
says he, “you will readily perceive that I must have been 
sincere in those declarations, since it would have argued 
graat indiscretion to have made them had I foreseen my 
inability to perform them.” 

This is a kind of argument that belongs to Mr. Hastings 
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exclusively. Most oilier people would say, — “ You may mj rye 1794 , 
judge of the sincerity of my promises by my zeal in the 
performance.” No; — “You may judge of the sincerity of 
my promises, because I would not promise if I had not . 
thought I should be able to perform.” It runs in a ridi- 
culous circle : — “ I promised ; that promise is a proof of my 
sincerity ; now I find I cannot perform it ; and there is not so 
much as one grievance of the country, or abuse of the country, 
that I have searched into and reformed.” This is to show that 
everything was systematical in Mr. Hastings’ conduct ; that 
he was resolved to connive at the whole iniquities of the 
service, because he was resolved that* not one of those 
iniquities should exist that should not be practised by him- 
self. ct But,” says he, “ they can produce no real good, and 
may expose your affairs to all the ruinous consequences of 
personal malevolence, both here and at home.” This he 
gives you as a reason why he will not prosecute the inquiry 
into abuses abroad ; because lie is afraid that you should 
punish him for doing his duty, .at home — that it will expose 
him to malevolence at home ; and therefore, to avoid being 
subject to malevolence at home, he would not do his duty 
abroad. 

He follows this with something that is perfectly extra- nu demand 
ordinary, lie desires, instead of doing his duty — which he )mmr! trary 
declares it is impossible to do — an arbitrary power! I 
refer your Lordships to pages 2827, 2828 and 2829, of the 
, printed Minutes, by which you will see the system ; — that 
lie is resolved not # to use any one legal means of punishing 
corruption, or for the prevention of corruption ; but all that 
he desires is to have an absolutely arbitrary power over the 
servants of the Company. There you see that corruption 
and arbitrary power over the servants of the Company are 
the foundation of every part of his whole conduct. .Remark 
what he says here, and then judge whether these things arc to 
be eluded by any chicane : — 

“ Fn the charge of oppression, although supported by the cries of the 
people and the most authentic representations, it is yet impossible in 
most cases to obtain legal proofs of it ; and, unless the discretionary 
power which I have recommended be somewhere lodged, the assurance 
of impugnity from any formal inquiry will baffle every order of the 
Board ; as, on the other hand, the fear of the consequences will restrain 
every man within the bounds of his duty, if he knows himself liable to 
suffer by the effects of a single control.” 

My Lords, you see two things most material for you to 
consider in the judgment of this great cause, which is the 

VOT,. IV. Y Y 
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latri rmm cause of nations. The first thing for*ymi to consider is, his 
declaration that there may be a person pursued by the cries 
of a whole people, that authentic documents may come 
out against him, that he may be guilty of the most enor- 
mous crimes, and yet legal proofs be wanting. That shows 
you how seriously you ought to consider, before you reject 
any proof upon the idea that it is not legal proof. Then I 
°PP 0Se to ^ ie declaration of a gentleman who sits near 
ner. * by his side, Mr. Sumner, which is much more probable : — 

“ We are convinced by late experience that the most flagrant oppres- 
sions .... against inferior servants 

Mr. Hastings says, that the power of the Council is not 
good against the inferior servants; that it is too weak to 
coerce them. With much more truth Mr. Sumner, has said, 
in his minute, — 

“You might easily coerce the inferior servants, but that the dread of 
falling upon persons in high situations discourages and put an end to 
complaint.” 

Therefore, I quote the recorded authority of the gentle- 
man near him in the affairs of the Company, and these very 
grievances, to prove what is infinitely more probable [than 
what] Mr. Hastings says, — that an inferior servant cannot 
be coerced ; that they must riot with impugn ity in the spoils 
of the people. 

S^Stion But we 8° *° a muc h m ore serious part. After 
fn^sthat Mt " ^ es * r * n & arbitrary power in this letter, he desires a perpetu- 
tlie office of ation of his power ; and he gives you a description of a bad 
Ge«orai°bo governor, to which I refer you ; which y # our Lordships will 
manency? r * ® nt *> * n ever y P art of his proceeding, to be exactl) T appli- 
cable to himself and his own government : — 

“The first command of a state so extensive as that of Bengal is not 
without opportunities of private emolument ; and, although the allow- 
ance which yoyir bounty has liberally provided for your servants may be 
reasonably expected to fix the bounds of their desires, yet you will find 
it extremely difficult to restrain men from profitting by other means, who 
look upon their appointment as the measure of a day, and who, from the 
uncertainty of their condition, see no room for any acquisition but of 
wealth, since reputation and the consequences which follow the successful 
conduct of great affairs are only to be attained in a course of years. 
Under such circumstances, however rigid your orders may be, or however 
supported, I am afraid that in most instances they will produce no other 
fruits than either avowed disobedience, or the worst extreme of falsehood 
and hypocrisy. 

“ These are not the principles which should rule the conduct of men 
whom you have constituted the guardians of your property, anti checks 


* The paper referred to has not been found. 
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on the morals and fidelity of others. The case of self-preservation will 14 Ju,\e 1794. 

naturally suggest the necessity of seizing the opportunity of present 

power, when the duration of it is considered as limited to the usual term 
of three years, and of applying it to the provision of a future independency. 

Therefore, every renewal of this term is liable to prove a reiterated 
oppression. It is, perhaps, owing to the causes which I have described, 
and a proof of their existence, that this appointment has been for some 
years past so eagerly solicited and so easily resigned. 

“There are yet other inconveniences attendant on this habit, and 
perhaps an investigation of them all would lead to endless discoveries. 

Every man whom your choice has honoured with so distinguished a 
trust seeks to merit approbation, and acquire an fclat, by innovations, 
for which the wild scene before him affords ample and justifiable 
occasion.” 

You see, my Lords, lie has stated that, if a governor has 
but a short time, the consequence would be either an* avowed 
disobedience, or worse extreme — falsehood and hypocrisy. 

You see that he has had a long time, and that his disobe- 
dience is avowed, and his hypocrisy and falsehood are dis- 
covered and exposed to your Lordships, in the course .of this 
affair. You sec this man has declared that “ these are not the 

E rinciples which should rule the conduct of men whom you 
avc constituted the guardians of your property, and checks 
upon the morals and fidelity of others.” Mr. Hastings tells His wif-con- 
you himself directly what his duty is, and he tells you him- demuatlou * 
self and reads his condemnation. What was to be expected 
from him ? To give a great example himself and to be a 
check and guardian of the fidelity of all that are under 
him. 

* ITe> declares, in the end of this letter, that a very short 
continuance in their service would enable him to make a 
fortune to the height of his desire. He has since thought 
proper to declare to you that lie is beggared and undone, 
notwithstanding all his irregular resources, in that very 
service ; which is what I read this letter for, to show that 
Mr. Hastings did enter upon a systematic connivance at the 
peculation of the Company's servants ; that he refused to 
institute any check to prevent any corruption whatever ; 
that he took no one measure whatever of government agree- 
able to the positive and solemn engagements in which he 
entered with the Directors. For which we charge him, not 
only Vith his own corruptions, but we charge him with a 
systematic, premeditated, corruption of the whole service. 

From the time when he was appointed, in the beginning of 
the year 1772, down to the year 1785, when he left it, lie 
never detected any one single abuse whatever. He never 
x>nce put a stop to any corruption in any man, black or 

y y 2 
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14 JUM 17 W. white, in any way whatever ; — in a government of which he 
himself declares the nature to be such that it is impossible to 
detect [misconduct] and to give legal evidence [of it], though 
a man should be declared by the cries of the whole people to 
be guilty. 

My Lords, he desires an arbitrary power over the Com- 
pany’s servants to be given to him. God forbid arbitrary 
power should be given into the hands of any man ! God 
forbid,. if real power means to get at subordinate corruption, 
that they should not be able to get at it, prosecute and 
punish it, by the law ! But that is the situation in which wc 
were attempted to be put by this man. We know there arc 
cases in which the act of the delinquent is of consequence, 
and the example of the criminal, from the obscurity of hhs 
importance situation, is of little or no great importance, hi othei*s, the 
ample h«t act of the delinquent is of no great importance, but the 
consequences of the example are dreadful. We know that 
General. crimes ot great magnitude, of great tyranny and universal 
peculation, can seldom be exercised — can be exercised but by 
a few people. They arc privileged crimes. They are the 
dreadful prerogatives of greatness and of the first situations 
only. But when a Governor General descends into the muck 
and filth of peculation and corruption, when he receives 
bribes, when he extorts money, he does acts that arc 
linkable by everybody. There is not a single man, black or 
white, from the highest to the lowest, that is in the smallest 
degree of momentary authority, that cannot imitate such -a 
Governor General in his acts. Then consider what the con- 
sequence is, when the service is, upon principle, that no man 
is to be called to account as the law is, without saying, 
either give me arbitrary power, or suffer your government 
to be destroyed. 

Prohibition We asked Mr. Anderson whether the covenant of a farmer 
or tSkt»g 1,lff [of revenue] did not forbid him from giving any presents to any 
thrSnm-rs P ersons > or taking any. He says, he did not exactly remember 
of revenue. — for the memory of this gentlemaif is very indifferent, though 
it is his own particular province — but he thought it did ;* and 
he referred to the record of it. I cannot find the record, 
therefore you must take it from Mr* Anderson, without a 
reference to the record, that the farmer was forbidden to 
take or give any money to any person whatever, beyond his 
engagement. Now, if a Governor General comes to that 
farmer, and says, — “ Give me a great sum beyond your 
engagements,” — he lets him prey upon others, till he has 
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finally desolated the whole country by his malversation, 14 Jpnei 794, 
peculation and oppression. Then, Mr. Hastings being put 
over the whole country to regulate it, let us see what he has 
done. He says, “Let me have an arbitrary power; I will 
regulate it.” He has assumed arbitrary power, and turned 
in and out every servant, at his pleasure. Then did he by 
that arbitrary power correct an^ one corruption ? lie docs 
not say he did ; because, when a man gives ill example in 
himself, when he cannot set on foot an inquiry that does 
not terminate in his own corruption, of course he cannot set 
on foot an inquiry into the corruption of the other servants. 

“ I cannot,” says the servant, “ rise” — as Mr. Hastings 
says properly here — “ to the heights of greatness, power, 
distinction, rank or honour, of government, but 1 can make 
my fortune, according to my degree, my measures and my 
place.” His views will be then directed so to make it ; and, 
when he sees that the Governor General is actuated by no 
other views, and when he himself, as a farmer, is confident 
of the corruptions of the Governor General, when he knows * 
he has laid it down as a principle that no corruption is to be 
inquired into, when he knows that, if lie had not laid it 
down, his conduct is such that it is the same as if he had 
laid it down, then every part of the service is instantly 
corrupted. 

I shall next refer your Lordships to tlu? Article of con- The five con- 
tracts. Five contracts have been proved before you, the 
extravagant and corrupt value of which amounts to 500,000/. 

[\Y, have shown]* that these contracts were given to cor- Their cor- 
rupt the Company's servants — were given to corrupt the ru f 1 
Company itself in England. You will recollect that 40,000/. 
was given in one morning, for a contract which the con- 
tractor was never to execute, to Mr. Sullivan. You recol- 
lect he was the son of the principal person in the India 
direction ; and, whether in or out, he was known to govern 
it, and to be supported by the whole Indian interest of 
Mr. Hastings. You will sec the corruption of Sir Eyre 
Coote, in giving to Mr. Crofts the bullock contract. You 
will see the bullock contract stated, to Mr. Hastings’ face, 
and not denied, to be made for concealing a number of cor- 
rupt interests. You will see Mr. Auriol's contract given to 
the secretary of the Company, that he may have the whole 
records ami registers of the Company under his control. 


1U* vised copy. 
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njusB 1704. You will see that the contract commission for stores and 
provision — an enormous thing — was given to Mr. Belli ; 
that Mr. 4 Belli was an obscure man, and that Mr. Hastings 
offers himself as his security, which security he did not after- 
wards perform. By which you know that Mr. Belli held 
this for Mr. Hastings. # 

My Lords, these are things that cannot be slurred. The 
Governor General is corrupt. He corrupts all about him. 
He does it upon system. He will make no inquiry, and 
therefore he squanders away money in these contracts. 
Observe, these are but five of them. Good Gpd ! when 
you consider the quantity and multiplicity of the Company’s 
dealings, judge you what must be the enormous mass of that 
corruption. When I have read this document to your Lord- 
ships, see whether you are not bound, when he brings them 
to us and throws upon us the cause of all his corruption — 
whether your Lordships are not bound to throw and hurl 
. it back upon himself by your decision. 

Mr^niasf- What I forgot to mention to you about these contracts, 
iSs toti nt cons ^ er ^ n S them as a means of power, is this : — he not 
jioidorsof ° only protects the servants, without the least inquiry into 
tracts^ 1 * their conduct, and with flagrant suspicion of delinquency, 
but he does a great deal more. He not only does this, but 
he declares, if he should be removed from that government, 
that he will give them a lease in these exorbitant profits, 
for the purpose of securing a corrupt party to bear him out, 
and to give him evidence, if necessary, and to give him a 
razinama — to give him a flourishing character, whenever he 
should come upon liis trial. Hear his principle : hear what 
the man himself avows : — 

“Fort William, October 4th, 1779 page 1447. — “In answer to 
Mr. Francis' insinuation, that it is natural enough for the agent to 
wish to secure himself, before the expiration of the present government, 
I avow the fact as to myself as well as the agent. When I see a sys- 
tematic opposition to every measure proposed hy me for the service of 
the public, by which an individual may eventually benefit, I cannot 
hesitate a moment to declare it to be my firm belief, that, should the 
government of this country be placed in the hands of the present 
minority, they would seek the ruin of every man connected with me. 
It is, therefore, only an act of common justice in me to wish to secure 
them, as far as I legally can, from the apprehension of future 
oppression.” 

Here is the principle fully avowed. Under the name of 
“ oppression” he takes for granted that any person who should 
succeed him would take away those unlawful and wicked 
emoluments, and give them to some other. u But,” says he. 
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fc I will put it out of the Company’s power— 'put it out of MJpymro*. 
the means of redress. I will corrupt the Company's whole 
service/' We are going to read a declaration of Mr. Hast- 
ings of the other means of corrupting the whole Company’s 
service. 

Minute of the Governor General: page 2197 of the 
printed Minutes. Extract from the minute: — 

“ Called upon continually by persons of high rank and station, both His demand 
in the national and in the Company’s councils, to protect and prefer their patron-° 
friends in the army, and by the merits and services which have come ago. 
under my personal knowledge and ‘observation, 1 suffer both pain and 
humiliation at the want of power to reward the meritorious, or to show 
a proper attention to the wishes of my superiors, without having 
recourse to means which must be considered as incompatible with the 
dignity of tny station. The slender relief which I entreat of the Hoard 
from this state of mortification is, the authority to augment the number 
of my staff ; which will enable me to show a marked and particular 
attention in circumstances such as above stated, and will be no consi- 
derable burthen to the Company.” 

My Lords, you see there what he has been endeavouring [to 
effect] for the express purpose of his own* power, and without 
any other cause whatever. To enable him to secure himself a 
corrupt influence in England, he is obliged to do that which 
brought afterwards so heavy *a hand of reform upon the 
whole army. Here is another point much more material, 
which declares his principle much more strongly, that brings 
it directly home to this Court, and puts* it to you either to 
punish him or to declare yourselves to be accomplices in that 
corruption of the whole service. Hear what the man him- 
self says: — I am to mention to your Lordships, before I 
speak of this, the occasion. It was when he was making his 
enormous and shameful establishment of a revenue charge, 
in the year 1781, to which I shall speak afterwards as an 
abuse by itself. He felt that the world would be so shocked 
at the enormous prodigality and corrupt profusion of what 
he was doing, that he at last has spoken out 

A minute of Mr. Hastings, transmitted in a letter by 
Mr. Wilder: page 1185 : — 

mu In this, as it must be the case in every reformation, the interest of His apology 
individuals has been our principal, if not our only, impediment. We for * )rt j d t iitai 
could not at once deprive so large a body of our feliow-servants of their of theCoui? 
bread, without feeling that reluctance which humanity must dictate ; not pany’s 
unaccompanied, perhaps, with some concern for the consequence which roveuues * 
our own credit might suffer, by an act which involved the fortunes of 
many* and extended its influences to all their connections. 

“ This, added to the justice which was due to your servants, who were 
removed for no fault of theirs, but for the public convenience, induced us 
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14Jujiei794i. to continue their allowances until other offices could be provided for 
them, and the more cheerfully to submit to the expediency of leaving 
others in a temporary or partial charge of the internal collections. In 
' effect, the civil officers of this Government might be reduced to a very 
scanty number, were their exigency alone to determine the list of your 
covenanted servants, which at this time consists of no less a number than 
two hundred and fifty-two, many of them the sons of the first families 
in the kingdom of Great Britain, and every one aspiring to the rapid 
acquisition of lacks, and to return to pass the prime of their lives at 
home, as multitudes have done before them. Neither will the revenues 
of this country suffice for such boundless pretensions, nor are they 
compatible with yours and the national interests, which may eventually 
suffer as certain a ruin from the effect of private competition and the 
claim of patronage, as from the more dreadful calamities of war, or the 
other ordinary causes which lead to the decline of dominion.” 

of corrupt 1 My Lords, you see before you lie declares, of that patronage 

principles, which he avows as a principle — which he avows as a prin- 
ciple in the last act of his, — he tells you himself that war, 
pestilence, famine and all calamities together, may not waste 
and destroy our country so much as this ! When does he tell 
you this ? He tells it you when iie himself has wantonly 
destroyed a regular establishment, created a new establish- 
ment, and has been obliged to pension that old establishment, 
out of a principle of common 'humanity. He is the author 
of the whole offence. “ But^” — says he, — “ I could have 
acted better. I might have avoided desolating the country 
by peculation ; but,” — says he, — “ I had sons of the first 
families in the kingdom of Great Britain, and every one 
aspiring to the rapid acquisition of lacs, and who Avould not 
suffer me to do the duty/' I hope your Lordships will 
prove it to be false. Think what he has said : — two hundred 
and fifty men aspiring to come home in the prime of their 
youth with lacs. You cannot take lacs to be less than two. 
We cannot make a plural less than two ; that is 20,000/. 

• . Then multiply that by 252, and you find more than 2,500,000/. 
for that set of gentlemen. And the claims of patronage — 
[claims worse than J the most dreadful calamities of war, or the 
other ordinary causes which lead to the decline of dominion ! 
His sys- My Lords do, for God’s sake, consider this plan of corrupt- 
ruption of 1 *” ing the Company’s servants; beginning with a systematical 
pan/sscr- corruption, and ending with an avowed declaration that, for 
vice * the sake *»f patronage, lie will make enormous contracts, for 
the sake of securing people from all the consequences of 
change. “ I dare not be honest. If 1 make their fortunes, 
you will judge favourably ; if I do not make their fortunes, 
I shall feel myself crushed with a load of reproach and 
obloquy, which I cannot meet in any other way than by 
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bribing the House of Peers/' What a shameful avowal i4Junb 1m. 
this to make in the face of the.world ! But your Lordships 
will obliterate it all. You remember the time in which he 
says that he was not to be blamed for not making reform- 
ation ; but he was making new establishments — the merit 
of which I shall speak to by and by — knowing and ex- 
periencing that he had increased the expense of the Com- 
pany’s service tenfold. He then declares the reason why he 
had done it was, that, though he should ruin and desolate the 
country by it, he must make the fortunes of the children, 
relations and dependants, of the great families of this king- 
dom. Now publish the pedigree ! If these things should 
be tolerated — but I trust with great confidence your Lord- 
ships*will not suffer them — what shall be said of the peerage 
of this kingdom? and what becomes of your pedigrees, 
when we arc to suppose that the ideas of patronage are more 
dreadful than the calamities of war? 

We have now gone through what I mentioned of bribing 
and corrupting the service. As soon as he got rid of that 
majority, what was he to do? One would imagine, to 
correct such evils and disorders as had prevailed in it. The 
court of Directors had supported the majority in all their 
declarations, and had accused him of corruption and rebellion 
in all his practice. Now he was free from the yoke of all 
the mischief of that cursed majority that he deprecates, which 
I have heard some .other people consider as a great calamity 
— a calamity which prevented patronage. As* soon as he 
was free from this, you would imagine he had undertaken 
some great and capital reformation ; because all the power 
which the Company could give was in his hands — total, 
absolute and uneonfined. 

The provincial councils, I am to tell your Lordships, was ffis osta- 
an establishment made by Mr. Hastings. * He was so con- an'dsuppres- 
fident in his own opinion of the expedience of it, that he p^iindS 0 
transmitted to the court of Directors a draft of an Act of councils. 
Parliament, to confirm if by an Act of Parliament, beyond 
all mutation. Whatever opinion others might entertain of 
their weakness, inefficacy, or other defects, Mr. Hastings 
found no such things in them. lie had declared, in the 
beginning, that he considered them as a sort of experiment, 
and, in the progress, he found them answer so perfectly well 
that he proposed even an Act of Parliament to support 
them. The court of Directors, knowing the mischiefs that 
innovation had made in tlijir service, and the desolations it 
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14 J try b 1794, brought on the country, advise and command him not to 
take any step for reformation or change in them without 
their orders. But, contrary to his own declaration, contrary 
to the sketch of an Act of Parliament which, for aught he 
knew, the legislature might then have, passed, — I know that 
it was in contemplation to pass about that time several Acts 
for the regulating of the Company ; and, for one, I should 
have been, and I was, a good deal concerned in it, for fixing 
some kind of permanent and settled government in Bengal, 
— he, at that time, without giving the parties notice, turns 
out of their employments, situation and bread, the provincial 
councils I 

High posi* Who were the [members of the] provincial {ouneils ? They 

members. 6 were them persons of high rank in the Company’s service. 

They were not junior servants — boys of a day, but supposed 
to* be persons who had gone through some probation, who 
knew something of the country, were conversant in its 
revenues, conversant in the course of its business, and, in 
short, the high servants of the Company. What did he do 
with these people ? Without any regard to their rank in 
the service — no more than he paid regard to. the rank of the 
nobility — he sweeps them in one day from their independent 
situations ; at once, he sweeps them off, without reference to 
the Directors, and turns them all into pensioners. For what 
P ur P 0Se * It was to get the Company’s servants, who were 
suppression too great a mass and volume for him to corrupt, — to get them 
ciis. e coua " into his absolute power, and to say, — “You have lost your 
situations. You have nothing but small alimentary pensions, 
nothing more than a maintenance; and you must depend 
upon me whether you have anything more or no.” At once, 
all the Company’s servants — the highest order of them — 
were reduced for their next bread to an absolute, submissive, 
dependence upon Jiis will, and the Company loaded — which 
is the thing he alludes to — with the pensions of all these 
people, which common humanity Could not make him curtail. 
By which mean£, persons in an honourable, independent, 
situation, earned by long service to the Company in that 
country, subject to the orders of the court of Directors, 
subject to punishment for their crimes if proved against 
them, are all turned out at once. Then you would imagine 
SecSndwtM r - Hastings had proved corruptions upon them. — No; 
of the mem- you will see, upon your Minutes, that, when he abolished the 
' ers * councils, he declared, at the same time, that he found no 
fault with persons concerned in tljem. Then he has got rid, 
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your Lordships see, of the whole body of the Company’s HJuinsiyoi. 
servants. lie has -systematically corrupted a part of them ; 
he has connived at the whole. He has destroyed the in- 
dependence of all the superior orders of them. What does 
he now do with regard to the Council General itself?. They 
had, by the Act that named Mr. Hastings, the management 
of the revenues vested in them and entrusted to them* You nicgaiap- 
have seen, by an honourable and able fellow Manager of ofaCom- 4 
mine, that he took it wholly out of the hand of thtf Council ; ^^u/by 
that he named a committee for the management of it, at an Mr- Hast- 
enormous expense, — a committee made up of his own mgs * 
creatures and dependants; and that, after destroying the 
provincial councils, he brought down all the revenue, to 
Calcutta. He ordered a committee, which took it wholly 
out of the hands of the Council in which the Act had vested 
it* He took it out of the hands of the Council, without the 
orders of the court of Directors, and directly contrary to the 
Act that put it into their hands. 

Oh ! but he reserved a superintendence over them. You His alleged 
shall hear what the superintendence was ; and you shall see, teudenco. 
feel, smell, touch — it shall enter into every pore and every 
avenue to the soul. It will show what the principle of 
Mr. Hastings 1 government was. We will read what Sir 
John Shore says of that institution, — the only ends and 
purposes which it could answer ; and then your Lordships 
will see, and be able to form your judgment, hpw far he was 
justifiable in violating an Act of Parliament, and giving out 
of his own hands the great trust which the laws of his 
country had vested in him. It is part of a paper before 
read by Mr. Shore, and recorded by Mr. Macpherson, in 
1785. Mr. Shore was sole acting president of this com- Presidency 
mittee to which all Bengal was delivered. He was an old ofMr Shoro * 
servant of the Company. He is now at the head of the 
government of that country. He was Mr. Hastings’ parti- 
cular friend ; and therefore you cannot doubt that he is a 
competent evidence, that he is a favourable evidence to 
Mr. Hastings, and that he would not say one word of the 
establishment., of which lie himself was at the head, that was 
not perfectly true, and forced out of him by the truth of the 
case. There is not a single part of it that does not point 
out some abuse : — 

“ In the actual collection of the revenues, nothing is more necessary 
than to give immediate attention to all compl&ints which are preferred 
daily without number, and despatch them in a summary maimer. This 
cannot be done where the control is remote. 
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14 JPKB1794. “In every pergunnah throughout Bengal there arc some distinct 
His account usages which cannot be clearly known at a distance, yet in all complaints 
of the ineffi- of oppression or extortion these must be known before a decision can be 
Committee! 6 P ron ounced. But to learn at Calcutta the particular customs of a 
district of Radshahy or Daca is 'almost impossible; and considering the 
channel through which an explanation must pass, and through which 
the complaint is made, any colouring may be given unto it; and op- 
pression and extortion, to the ruin of a district, may be practised with 
impunity. This is a continual source of embarrassment to the Committee 
of Revenue in Calcutta. One object of their intention is, to bring the 
revenues without agency to the Presidency, and all local control is re- 
moved from over the renters who pay at Calcutta, or what is called 
huzzoory. When complaints are made against them, it is almost impos- 
sible to discriminate truth from falsehood. And to prevent a failure in 
. the revenue, it is found necessary in all doubtful cases to support the 
farmer; a circumstance which may confirm the most cruel acts of 
oppression. 

“ The real state of any district cannot he known by the Committee. 
A farmer or zemindar may plead that an inundation has ruined him, or 
that his country is a desert from want of rain. An aumeen is sent to 
examine the complaint. He returns with an exaggerated account of 
losses, proved in volumes of intricate accounts ; which the Committee 
have no time to read, and for which the aumeen 13 well paid. Possibly, 
however, the whole account is false. Suppose no aumeen is employed, 
and the renter is held to the tenor of his engagement, the loss, if real, 
must occasion his ruin, unless his assessment is very moderate indeed. 

“ I may venture to pronounce that the real state of the districts is now 
less known, and the revenue less understood, than in the year 177 h 
Since the natives have had the disposal of accounts, since they have 
been introduced as agents and trusted with authority, intricacy and 
confusion have taken place. The records and accounts which have 
been compiled are numerous, yet when any particular account is wanted 
it cannot be found. It is the business of all, from the ryots to the dewan, 
to conceal and deceive. The simplest matters of fact are designedly 
covered with a veil through which no human understanding can penetrate. 

“ With respect to the present Committee of Revenue, it is morally 
impossible for them to execute the business they are entrusted with. 
They are vested with a general control, and they have an executive 
authority larger than ever was before given to any Board or body of men. 
They may and must get through the business, but to pretend to assert 
that they really execute it would be folly and falsehood. 

“ The grand object of the native dewannies is to acquire independent 
control, and for many years they have pursued this with wonderful art. 
The farmer and zemindars under the Committee prosecute the same plan, 
and have ready objections to anything that has the least appearance of 
restriction. All control removed, they cun plunder as they please. 

“ The Committee must have a dewqn, or executive officer, call him by 
what name you please. This man, in fact, has all the revenue paid at 
the Presidency at his disposal, and can, if he has any abilities, bring all 
the renters under contribution. It is of little advantage to restrain the 
Committee themselves from bribery or corruption, when their executive 
officer has the power of practising both undetected. To display the 
arts employed by a native on such an occasion would fill a volume. 
He discovers the secret resources of the zemindars and renters, their 
enemies and competitors, and by the engines of hope and fear raised 
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upon these foundations, he can work them to his purpose. The Com- 14 June 1794 . 
rnittee/with the best intentions, best abilities and steadiest application, 
must af^er all be a tool in the hand of their dewan.” 

Here is the account of Mr. Hastings’ establishment. 

Here is what he has substituted for an establishment by Act 
of Parliament. Here is what he has substituted for provin- 
cial councils. Here is what he has substituted for the 
whole regular order of the service, which he has totally 
subverted in every part of it. Can we add anything to this 
picture? Can we heighten it? Can we do anything more Disastrous 
than recommend it to your Lordships’ serious consider- quewks of 
ation? Here is an establishment made to destroy the local ^lon o^Uio’ 8- 
control of provincial councils. Where there was a local 
control, it is upon your Minutes, they were capable of exer- 
cising that local control. It is upon your Minutes that 
Mr. Hastings declares that, after this establishment took 
place in the province of II ungpore, Deby Sing might exercise 
the most horrible cruelty in it, and the diwan could not pos- 
sibly know it. This being done, the whole province was given 
over to ravage. An additional committee was named, at the 
expense of 50,000/. a year, the head of which declares it can 
be nothing more than a tool in the hand of their diwan. 
lie states all the turning and windings by which it is im- 
possible to come at any falsification of accounts, or any 
means of detecting corruption, peculation, cruelty, or any 
enormity whatever. 

You see a .system by Mr. Hastings for universal ravage, 
for universal robbery, for universal oppression, for universal 
peculation. When T consider the audacity of overturning 
Parliamentary establishments, of overturning the Company’s 
establishments, when I consider this great, gigantic, esta- 
blishment, made for the purpose of the universal pillage and 
corruption of the country, which this man declares is in the 
power of their diwan, without a possibility of their own 
control — that all their controls are destroyed — I ask, has the 
world ever witnessed, since the creation of it, such an 
enormous, systematic, bold, violent, attempt at the utter 
destruction of the whole service, the utter destruction of 
the whole country ; sweeping the English wholly from it, 
putting them as a pretended nominal control, and putting it 
into the hands of a black diwan, in whose black mystery of 
iniquity are hid and buried all the means by which you can 
detect any corruption, wrong, violence, outrage, or defal- 
cation from the revenue ? Such a system of fraud, such a 
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ltftnri! W4. system of prevarication, such a system made for putting the 
whole country under the contribution of one man,' was, I 
suppose, never devised since the beginning of the world. 
Extortions My Lords, couple this with the aminy scheme. Who is 
GoyindSing. this person that Sir John Shore speaks of, to whose discre- 
tionary devastation whole provinces were given ? It is 
Gunga Govind Sing to whom all these things are given! 
This Gunga Govind Sing was, you find, in four or five 
provinces, ravaging for Mr. Hastings. This Gunga Govind 
Sing was, you find, collecting bribes for Mr. Hastings. 
This Gunga Govind Sing was, you find, forming a private 
exchequer of revenue, totally separate from the other. Do, 
my Lords, read : save me the trouble, save the public the 
trouble, save the country the dishonour, the disgrace, of 
venturing to judgment, without a mature consideration of 
page 1280 of your Minutes. 

I have described to you the native government as gone ; 
the zamindars as all racked and ruined, — put up first to 
public auction, afterwards to a cruel inquisition. I have 
stated that the whole system of the country service was 
gone. And now the whole revenue is taken so wholly out 
of them, that they cannot so mnch as see their way in it. 
Oh ! but the Governor General and Council can control it. 
No ; the man at the head of it himself says he cannot, and 
that it is nothing but a tool in the hand of their diwan. 
When you consider who this Gunga Govind Sing is, can 
you for a moment hesitate to believe that this whole plan 
was made, through the means of Gunga Govind Sing, for 
putting all Bengal under contribution to Mr. Hastings? 
You cannot suppose it for any other end or purpose whatever. 
Therefore, if you will have a good opinion of Mr. Hastings, 
if you take it into your head, for reasons best known to 
yourselves, to imagine that he has some virtues which, in the 
government of Bengal, he has not displayed in any one single 
instance, let paragraphs in newspapers plead for. him, but, 
when doing this, remember that it is not Mr. Hastings 
himself that you trust, but Gunga Govind Sing ! If the 
committee are tools in his hands, is not Mr. Hastings a tool 
in his hands ? If they, with whom he daily and hourly is 
to transact business, were not capable of limiting and re- 
straining him, is Mr. Hastings, who was his confidant, and 
whose corrupt transactions he could discover at * every 
moment? Do you trust Gunga Govind. Sing? If you 
trust him, be it so. You know Gunga Govind Sing. You 
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know he is a man to whom the whole revenues, the whole uJtrcntWM. 
estates, fortunes, lives, families,* reputations, of that country Abs ^ 0 f 
are to be delivered over. Then trust Gunga Govind Sing. S^dhu 
But Gunga Govind Sing’s face is not known in the pro- suborn- 
vinces. lie is represented by a variety of under agents. nac8# 

Do you know Govind Ghose? Do you know Nundulol? 

Do you know this whole tribe of peculators whom Mr. Hast- 
ings calls his faithful domestic servants?. Do you know all 
the persons that Gunga Govind Sing must employ, in the 
various ramifications^through all the provinces? Then trust 
them. Mr. Hastings himself could not control them. It is 
like sin opening the gates of hell. They could open it, 
but, says Milton, to shut it surpassed their power. The 
moment that Mr. Hastings annihilated all the Company's 
honourable establishments, which, if defective, should have 
been corrected, — if abuses were found in them, they could 
be detected and punished, but he destroyed them all ; he put 
the whole country into the hands of Gunga Govind Sing — 
he could not control it. Gunga Govind Sing could not 
control the whole herd that, throughout Bengal, Bahar and 
Orissa, he was obliged to employ. 

Now, having seen all these things done, look to the account, Consequent 
as a mere account of revenue. In this business, you will ienue/ 6 ’ 
find, on comparing the three years in which Mr. Hastings 
was in the minority with the three years after the naming of 
this committee, the assessment increased ; you will # find the 
revenue diminished. And you will find — which is a matter 
that ought to astonish you with, the pertinacious nature of 
it — that, while the assessment was decreased, the expenses of 
the collections, which ought to be lessened apparently by 
the simplicity of the means, were increased in no less a sum 
than 500,000/. ! You may judge, from these expenses of 
the collections, what riot there was in rapacity and ravage, in 
Europeans and natives, but chiefly natives : for Mr. Hast- 
ings did not divide the greatest part of this spoil among 
the Company’s servants, but among this gang of natives. 

These accounts are in pages 1273 and 1274 of your Political 
Minutes. There you will see, merely considered in a finan- muitsT* 1 
cial light, what a course of peculation there was. • But look 
at it in a political and moral light, which is much more 
material. Think of a whole country given over to the 
ravages of these people. Think, when there is no means of 
detection, no control whatever, this Gunga Govind Sing 
has all Bengal delivered oyer to him. If I were to try 
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i4Jmns i794« Mr. Hastings for nothing else, I would say, you have thrown 
off the allegiance of the Company, but you have put a black 
master over yourself ; and you have subjected the whole of 
Bengal, Bahar and Orissa — the Company’s servants, the 
Company’s revenues, the Company’s farms in this country 
— you have subjected them all to Gunga Govind Sing ! 
corru C tion ^ * s a VC1 ^ cnr i° us an d remarkable thing, that we have 
up 10n ’ traced Mr. Hastings’ bribe broker, Gunga Govind Sing, to 
the time of the nomination of this committee. We have 
traced him through a regular series of bribery, lie is 
Mr. Hastings’ bribe broker at Patna. He is Mr. Hastings’ 
bribe broker at Nuddea. He is his bribe broker at Dinage- 
pore. We find him his bribe broker in all these places ; but, 
from the moment this committee was constituted, which lie 
says is a gulf in which all kind of abuses are to sink and 
be lost for ever — when this committee and Gunga Govind 
Sing were appointed, you do not find one word more of 
Mr. Hastings' bribes ! Where are you to look for them ? 
You are to look for them in that 500,000/. excess. You are 
to look for them in all the traffic of Gunga Govind Sing, at 
the time we have proved these known bribes to you. They 
are nothing but index hands, to point out to you the immense 
mass of corruption which Mr. Hastings established in this 
business. And can you think, and can we talk of them, 
without feeling emotions of indignation and horror, not to be 
described, at such transactions ; or can we go over such 
grounds, such desolate fields — can we go over such a de- 
stroyed country, such subdued people, Mohammedans, 
Gentoos, and our countrymen, trampled under foot by this 
tyrant, without feeling those motives which animate us 
while we live, which will comfort us when wc die ? And I 
am happy in being now at the last day, 1 trust, of endea- 
vouring to inspire and to engage your Lordsliips in the 
• same feelings. 

My worthy colleague has stated Mr. Hastings’ particular 
bribe account to you in clear and satisfactory colours. 
He has laid it all to Gunga Govind Sing ; — him first — him 
last — him midst ! My Lords, you are not going to acquit 
Mr. Hastings ; you are going to confirm all the robberies 
and rapines of Gunga Govind Sing. Let us rejoice in him. 
Let the country be proud in him. If Mr. Hastings is 
acquitted, Gunga Govind Sing’s government is the greatest 
blessing that ever happened to mankind.^ If Gunga Govind 
Sings government is the greatest curse that ever was given 
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to mankind, there is the man that has given it him. He is M.TUNE 1794 . 
his father — his godfather : he is the person that has 
produced all these evils and calamities. 

I shall only say one word to the Dinagepore business. The ninage- 
You have heard that Gunga Govind Sing was a pretty I>orc bnbc * 
active person in getting a bribe of 40,000?. for Mr. Hastings 
from Dinagepore. My Lords, I have a great encyclopaedia 
of crimes. I will get through them as quick and as fast as 
I can. * I have only to pray your Lordships to believe, if I 
omit anything, that it is to time I sacrifice ; that it is to 
want of strength I sacrifice ; that it is to necessity ; and not 
that I have [omitted] anything from the despair of making * 
it, from the records and from your evidence, as black as 
anything that I have yet described to you. Mr. Hastings 
took from Dinagepore at least 40,000?. — Mr. Larkins, his 
confidant, or pretended confidant, declares that lie did not 
know from whom it was taken ; that lie never saw the 
kabulyat ; that lie did not know that it was not five times 
as much. All that we know is, that a great sum was taken 
from thence. 

Then the next thing that we find, just before Mr. Hast- Corrupt at- 
ings' departure, is that he had three faithful servants, Gunga [he jlartor 
Govind Sing, Govind Ghose and [Dridjoo Ivissore Ghosc], hlgsunnako 
whom it was necessary to reward before he quits. We there 
discover the three faithful domestic servants. There is not dependants, 
one of them that we do not find in other parts concerned in 
this enormous bribery. We find them concerned in betray- 
ing their master. If I had time for it, I believe, I could 
trace every person, *in proportion to Mr. Hastings' confidence 
in him, to be the author of some great villany. He thinks * 
they are not rewarded enough ; and accordingly lie recom- 
mends 4 to the Board, as his dying legacy, a provision for 
these faithful, attached, servants of his, and particularly for 
Gunga Govind Sing. Your Lordships will lind it in page 
2841 of* your Minutes. Perhaps it is one of the most 
curious histories in the world. 

This Raja, who was a child at that time of about eleven 
years old, who came to the Rajaship — by what means I 
shall say nothing — at about five years old, is made to apply to 
Mr. Hastings to grant a very considerable part of his estate 
to Gunga Govind Sing. This is the man who had taken 
40,000?. at least from his family, and could be only known 
to it in connexion with that robbery. He is so little satisfied 
with this bountiful and liberal donation to Gunga Govind 
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i 4 j rare 1794. Sing, that he desires that the pargana of Sultan abad, and 
other parganas that are mentioned, should be separated from 
his family estate and given to Gunga Govind Sing. What 
is very extraordinary, such was his gratitude — not gratitude 
for money received, but for money taken away, a species of 
gratitude which is unknown in any part of the world but 
India, — such was his gratitude, that his mother comes .and 
petitions likewise that her son should be disinherited ! An 
uncle, who should be the natural protector and guardian, 
comes forward and petitions most earnestly that his nephew 
should be disinherited ! So* that the natural guardians, the 
natural protectors, of the family are all joined in one voice 
in supplication to Mr. Hastings that Gunga Govind Sing 
should get a very large and considerable part of* their family- 
estate ! 

Mr. Hastings, hearing this, declares what is not true — 
that he knew that a great part of this was under circum- 
stances which are there stated, and which your Lordships, 
looking at and comparing, will find to be false and" falsified 
in every particular. Mr. Hastings recommends in the 
strongest manner to the Board, as he was going away in 
haste, to provide # for these servants. This last act of his 
[would be] binding upon his successors, who, he knew, were 
in a manner devoted to him, — at least one was, in a great mea- 
sure : he desires them to finish this* act of his, and to provide 
for these faithful servants. When Mr. Hastings quitted 
the government of Bengal, this was his last act. Here is 
gratitude in Mr. Hastings, for it was for money received ; 
gratitude in them perfectly unnatural and strange, because 
* it was for money taken away! But these two gratitudes all 
go to one point — the reward of Gunga Govind Sing ; who 
was not rewarded enough for having cheated Mr. Hastings, 
by his own account, df 20 , 000 ?. out of 40 , 000 /. taken from 
the Raja. So that, in reward of that cheat and fraud, 
stated by Mr. Larkins to be such, and allowed By himself 
to be such, he, with a perfect knowledge of that fraud and 
cheat committed upon the public — and which he had an 
neptrtunii of intention of giving, he pretends, to it — makes this sup- 
ings. plication, and departs. 

When Mr. Hastings is gone, Gunga Govind Sing, still 
exercising his empire, has the impudence to come forward 
again, and demand this from the Council General. The 
Council, willing to fall in with Mr. Hastings, are stopped in 
a moment with petitions much more natural, but directly 
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contrary. The poor infant son raises his infant cries, not tonJtrNimd*. 
be deprived of his inheritance. His mother comes,— “Do nemorT 
not oppress my son, and wrong my family/' The uncle the a 5£§a° f 
comes, and says-: — “For God's sake, save these people Ijndhis 
have under my protection. 5 ’ All these petitions come before <imi y ' 
the Council, while the ink is hardly dry upon the petitions 
which Mr. Hastings has left, as a proof of the desire of this 
family to be disinherited in favour of Gunga Govind Sing ! 

This is what they have done ; and, accordingly, Gunga Govind 
Sing was defeated. 

But what does Gunga Govind Sing do? I desire your 
Lordships to look upon that seriously in your Minutes. 

What was his answer? A bold answer. Why, says he, Rp P i y0 f 
“ property in this country depends upon the will of this 
Government. How comes this Baja Radanaut, and that 
family, to have got this great zamindary? Why, they got 
it at the very time by the mere favour of Government.” 

That is a very sti'ange thing to say : — “ This has been all 
done iniquitously. This is a family that, in some former 
age, have themselves robbed [others], and now let me rob 
them.” No; there is another precedent ; and that is, that 
many clerks and mutasaddis, that is, many clerks and bahyas 
at Calcutta, have got the lands of other people, without any 
idea of right ; “ why should not I?” Good God, what a pre- 
cedent is there ! But these impudent declarations- before 
them they rejected. They leave the Raja in possession of 
his lands. 

Now hear what [his] testimonials are, and judge then of 
the state in which Mr. Hastings has left that country. For Fallacious 
God's sake, read the razinama of this man, from whom the n!aian f 
40,000/. was taken by Mr. Hastings, who attempted to rob testimonial*, 
him of his inheritance for Gunga Govind Sing, who had 
taken that money from him, and who had cheated Mr. Hast- 
ings out of 20,000/. of it. Read you that razinama, and 
then judge of the testimonials. We shall not abate them — 
one of them. They rest upon them ; they glory in them. 

They put the voice of grateful India against the voice of 
ungrateful England. Now hear what grateful India says, 
after wc have told you for what they were so grateful : — 

<s I, Radanaut, zemindar of pergunna Ilavellv Penjuna, &c., com- Razmama 
monly called Dinagcpore : — as it has been learnt by the inutseddies and oft heKaja. 
the respectable officers of my zemindary that the ministers of England 
are displeased with the late Governor, Warren Hastings, Esq., upon the 
suspicion that he oppressed us, took money from us by deceit and force, 
and ruined the country, therefore wc, upon the strength <St our religion, 

z z 2 
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i 4 Ju?rEi 704 i. which we think it incumbent on and necessary for us to abide by, 
following the rules laid down in giving evidence, declare the particulars 
of the deeds of Warren Hastings, Egq. — full circumspection and 
caution, civility and justice, superior to the conduct of the most learned; 
and by representing what is fact wipe away the doubts that liave pos- 
« sessed the minds of the ministers of England ; that Mr. Hastings is 

possessed of fidelity and confidence, and yielding protection to us; that 
he is clear of the contamination of mistrust and wrong, and his mind 
is free of covetousness or avarice. During the time of his admini- 
stration, no one saw other conduct than that of protection to the 
husbandmen and justice ; no inhabitant ever experienced afflictions ; no 
one ever felt oppression from him. Our reputations have always been 
guarded from attacks by his prudence, and our families have always 
been protected by his justice.” 

“ Our families protected by his justice !” When Gunga 
Govind Sing, after all that money, was going to snatch tho 
greater part of the inheritance of this poor infant out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings, here is a child of eleven 
years old, who never could have seen Mr. Hastings, who 
could know nothing but by the heavy hand of oppression, 
affliction, wrong and robbery, is made to come before a 
British Parliament. Such is the confidence they have that 
they have bribed the English nation, by sending millions 
and millions of money and lacs of rupees, that they dare 
bring this poor robbed infant to bear testimony to the cha- 
racter of Mr. Hastings! And these are the things which 
are to be opposed to the mass of evidence which the House 
of Commons bring against this man ; which they bring from 
his own acts, his own writing and his own records ; a cloud 
of testimony furnished by himself, and which we charge 
agreeably to the magnitude of such a crime, [and urge] 
with the horror which is inspired at the greatness of the 
crime, and with contempt at the paltry proceeding which 
they dare produce to you from the hands of this infant,,* of 
eleven years old when Mr. Hastings quitted that place, 
from this pillaged infant and from that undone country : — 

“ He never omitted the smallest instance of kindness towards us, but 
* healed the wounds of despair with the salve of consolation, by means of 

his benevolent and kind behaviour. Never permitting one of us to 
sink in the pit of despondence, he supported every one by his goodness, 
overset the designs of evil-minded men by his authority, tied the hand 
of oppression with the strong bandage ox justice, and by these means 
expanded the pleasing appearance of happiness and jpv over us. He 
re-established justice and impartiality. We were during his government 
in the enjoyment of perfect happiness and ease, and many of us. are 
thankful and satisfied. As Mr. Hastings was well acquainted with our 
manners aud customs, he was always desirous, in every respect, of doing 
whatever would preserve our religious rites, and* guard them against 
every kind of accident afid injury; and at all times protected us. 
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Whatever we have experienced from him, and whatever happened from 14 Jukb 17M. 
him, we have written without deceit or exaggeration.” 

Before I have done with this affair of bribes and with 
the great bribe . broker, let me just remark your Lordships 
upon one curious transaction. My Lords, we have charged 
a bribe and a corrupt and scandalous proceeding with respect 
to the Nawab. We thought we had done with Oude ; but, 
as there is a golden chain among all the virtues, so there is 
a golden chain, we may say, among all the vices. Mr. Hast- 
ings, you see — and my honourable colleague has opened it 
fully — Mr. Hastings received a bribe or corrupt present Receipt by 
from the Nawab of Oude, in September 1781. .We have ^ ofa* . 
heard no more of this matter. Not one trace of it has ever thoNawab. 
appeared in the Company's records; but a private letter 
was written by Mr. Hastings to the court of Directors, and 
afterwards there came a communication, such as you have 
heard, through Mr. Larkins. Till October 1783, we heard 
no more of the bribes of Oude. 

But, my Lords, we found, by the violent disputes which 
took place between Mr. Hastings and the clan of Residents 
that were in Oude — the Resident of the Company, Mr. 

Bristow, the two Residents of .his own, Mr. Middleton and 
Mr. Johnson, and the two Residents to watch over all the 
Residents, Major Palmer and Major Davy — upon a quarrel 
between them, we discovered that Mr. Middleton received k s dis- 
an offer and a present of 100,000?. in February 1782. That °° vory * 
account is in a letter of Mr. Middleton’s, in which he informs 
* Mr. Hastings that the Nawab had destined such a sum for 
him. 

The first thing that will occur to your Lordships upon 
such an affair is, to know what it was that did happen. But, 
the September before, Mr. Hastings had received to his 
private use, as the Nawab conceived, so bountiful a present 
as 100,000/.; what motive could he have had in February 
to offer him another 100,000/.? This man at the time was 
piercing heaven itself with the cries of despondency, despair, 
beggary and ruin. You see he was forced to rob his own 
family for the Company, and yet this is precisely the time 
when he thinks proper to give 1 00,000/. to Mr. Hastings. 

Does not the mind of every man revolt, and say, — “ What 1 
another 100,000/. to Mr. Hastings? What reason had he 
to think Mr. Hastings so monstrously insatiable, that having 
but the September before received 100,000/., he must give 
him another in February? ” 
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l'Uuins 1794. My Lords, he must within that time have threatened the 
Nawab with something horrible, from which he was to 
redeem himself. You can assign no other motive for liis 
giving it. We know not what answer Mr. Hastings made 
to Mr. Middleton upon that occasion ; but we find, in the 
year 1783, that, on these quarrels, Mr. Hastings asserts that 
he sent up Major Palmer and Major Davy in the May follow- 
ing — that was May 1782 — to persuade the Nawab to transfer 
this present, which he intended for himself, to the Company’s 
service. Kemark, my Lords, the progress of this affair. 
Mr. blastings (Mills [to account] , upon other accusations, not 
mentioning a word of this, Mr. Middleton and Mr. Johnson, 
under the most severe marks of his displeasure. He leaves 
Major Palmer and Major Davy there, and he makes an im- 
peachment against Mr. Middleton and Mr. Johnson. He 
makes it in six or seven articles. He is at once in the 
curious characters of prosecutor, witness and judge, 
charges In these three characters then you have him. Let us see 
apams^Mr. how he comports himself. I shall only state to you one of 
bv MniiMt- the articles of his impeachment. It is the third charge: it 
iiigs. * is in page 1267 of your Lordships’ Minutes : — 

“For sending repeatedly to tlie Vizier and to his minister, Ilyder Beg 
Khan, to advise them against transferring the ten lacks of rupees, in- 
tended as a present to the Governor General, to the Company’s account, 
as it would be a precedent for further demands, which, if the Vizier did 
not refuse in the first instance, the Government would never cease to 
harass him for money.” 

The first tiling that occurs to your Lordships is, what 
Mr. Hastings’, the accuser’s, representation is : — 

“I am morally certain that jaydaads or assets for ten lacks, cither in 
assignment of land or in bills, had been prepared, and were in the 
charge or possession of Mr. Middleton before Major Palmer’s arrival, 
and left with Mr. Johnson on Mr. Middleton’s departure.” 

My Lords, here is the accusation; — that Mr. Middleton 
had actually received money, either in bills or assets of some 
kind or other, — bills, money, or assignment upon the re- 
venue ; that he had handed it over on parting to Mr. Johnson. 
Here is the fact : here is a sum of money to be accounted 
for^ in which there is a gross malversation directly charged 
as to these particulars, in Mr. Hastings’ opinion. Mr. Mac- 
pherson at the same time says, that he had understood at the 
time that ten lacs were in bills, and that it was not a mere 
offer to pay* such a sum from the future revenues of the 
country. Mr. Hastings has that disclosed before him. He 
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declares himself that he was “ morally. certain ” of it; that ltfragifl*. 
is, as certain as a man can be of anything, because physical 
certitude does not belong to such matters. * 

Then the first thing you would naturally ask is — why 
does not he charge Mr. Johnson with asking him — “ How 
did you dispose of that money which Mr. Middleton gave 
you?” No such thing. He drops that totally, as if it were 
no part of the matter in question; and tfie impeachment 
dies. Why was not that money applied to the Company’s 
service ? Mr. Johnson boldly steps forward : — “ 1 prevented 
it from being applied to the Company’s service. It never 
was, it ought not to be. The demand you made was 
enormous upon that occasion.” 

What does Mr. Hastings do ? Does he examine Mr. Mid- 
dleton upon the subject, who charges himself with having 
received the money ? Mr. Middleton was at that very time 
in Calcutta, called down there by himself. It was natural to 
call him in support of the impeachment: — “ Mr, Middleton, 
come and explain what you did with this money.” No. 

Did he examine Mr. Johnson himself, who was accused of 
having the money of Mr. Middleton ? — “ What did you do 
with that money?” Not one word. Did he send for Major 
Palmer and Major Davy to account for it? No. Did lie 
call any sarraf, any banker, any one person concerned in 
this money, any one person in the management of the 
revenue? No; not one word. But, directly contrary to 
his own assertions, directly contrary to his moral conviction 
of the fact, he tries Mr. Johnson coll naively and obliquely 
— not upon the account of what was done with the money, His collusive 
but why it was prevented from being applied to the Com- 
panys service ; and he acquits him in a manner that, I S01L 
verily believe, taking the whole of it together, will give 
your Lordships the finest idea of a Bengal judicature exer- 
cised by Mr. Hastings that ever was seen : — 

w I am not sorry,” says he, u that Mr. Johnson chose to defeat my 
intentions, since it would have added to the Nabob’s distresses, but with 
no immediate relief to the Company. If in his own breast he can view 
the secret motives of this transaction, and on their testimony approve it, MrJjoluisoji. 
1 also acquit him.” 

Merciful God 1 Here is a man accused by regular articles 
of impeachment. The person declares lie is morally certain 
that the money has been prevented from being applied to 
its destination ; and he acquits him ! Does he acquit him 
from his knowledge — from any evidence ? No ; but he 
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i4Jtmi»i704. applies to the man’s conscience, and says , — " If you in your 
conscience can acquit yourself, I acquit you.” Here is a 
thing of the most astonishing and shameless nature in the 
world : — a court trying a man for a delinquency and mis- 
application of money which actually, in his own opinion, was 
set apart for himself, and which he would have applied to the 
Company, without regard to his own interest, the Company's 
good, or anything else ; he declares he is not sorry for that 
thing for which he accuses him, and he applies to the man's 
own conscience : — Does your conscience acquit you ? ” 
He does not answer whether it does or not, but Mr. Hast- 
ings hypothetically upon that acquits him ! 
tho^artof n Mr. Hastings is accused by the Commons. They charge 

Mr. Hast°- him with a moral certainty that that money was intended for 
arfexpiana- his use, and that he never could have ceased to inquire into it 
transaction. ll P oa an y public or private motive, but from corruption. 

He is charged with that. He comes to make his defence. 
Mr. Middleton is in England. Does he call Mr. Middleton 
to explain it here? Does he call upon Mr. Johnson, who 
was tlfe other day in this Court, to account for it ? Did he, 
when sending for these curious papers and testimonials, send 
to Major Palmer, who is the person who accused him in this 
business ? Why not send for him to bear some testimony 
of it ? No. He had time enough, but at no time and in no 
place did be do this. Therefore, the most monstrous of all 
the charges of bribery that wc have made upon him attaches 
upon him, joined with the infamy of a collusive prosecution, 
for the sake of a collusive acquittal upon this occasion. But 
of the C ©w AV ^ en he an< ^ Mr. Maepherson sit down together, and the 
of Mr. John- business is to be settled by a vote and resolution of the 
courtof w Board, this acquittal is withdrawn. They neither acquit 
directors. h; m 110 r condemn him. 4 They refer the whole matter to the 
court of Directors, who were not in the place, who could not 
examine one article of the evidence — Mr. Hastings was in 
possession of all the evidence himself — who knew nothing 
of Oude. 

If your Lordships can bear it, I hope I shall finish to-day. 
I am ashamed and sorry to detain you so long, but I am sure 
your Lordships see you have a cause before you that will 
sufficiently justify it. 

We have shown to your Lordships the miserable fraud 
that is in this business. Wc have shown you the abuse and 
perversion of an apparent court of justice, inquiring into it. 
We have shown it referred to the court of Directors, who 
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could not determine upon it. And then Mr. Johnson comes 14Ju ^ 794 * 
forward himself, and he comes forward with dignity. Says Rcmon- 
he, — “ Do not refer my case to the court of Directors. You Mr? John! 
are upon the spot; you can judge whether I am innocent or soru 
guilty. Therefore declare now whether I dm innocent or 
guilty, and tell the court of Directors what you think 
of me.” That just and reasonable request made by Mr. 

Johnson they refused to obey. They lay that matter before 
the court of Directors ; and the next thing we hear is, that 
Mr. Hastings has declared that Mr. Middleton was bad 
enough — they find him guilty of five charges; this third 
charge, you see, is suspended and left to the court of 
Directors who could not judge in it : they find him guilty 
of five charges out of six, and then the next thing you hear 
is, Mr. Hastings says he is very bad, but that other people 
are ten times worse; and then he directly appoints him to His promo- 
one of the most honourable and confidential offices the 
Company had to dispose 'of : he sends him ambassador to 
the Nizam, to give an idea to all the courts of India of the 
justice, honour and decency, of the British Government ! 

My Lords, with regard to the bribe of the entertainment, illegal re- - 
I only beg leave to make one observation to you upon that SVfMr. 0 
entertainment. I could have said, if the time would admit of 

lt, a great deal, but I wish to compress it and only to recom- taimuent 
mend it to your Lordships to compare it with the covenant. mouey ‘ 

The covenant was made for the express purpose of putting 
an end to such entertainments, and orders that no presents 
of above 200 L shall be accepted, upon any pretence. The 
covenants were intended to put an end to the custom when 
visiting an oriental prince. Your Lordships have seen he was 
no prince, but a poor, miserable, ‘undone, dependant of the 
Company. He took it at a tin\e when he was sent upon the 
most cruel commission — to cut down his allowance from 
400,000/. to 260,000/. — and when he was striking out ten 
thousand people who depended for bread upon it, and ruin- 
ing perhaps forty thousand others. I shall say no more 
upon that ; though, in truth, it is a thing upon which much 
observation might be made. 

I shall now pass to another article, which is a separate 
thing from bribery ; that- is, the resource he has opened of 
swindling. Taking presents, justified ; taking entertain- 
ments, justified. All these were justified; one, because it 
was a custom and a profitable custom to himself; the other, 
because he intended well. He intended to give it the 
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1 -guys mi. Company, though he was robbed by Gtmga Qovind Sing of 
half of it. * At last Mr. Hastings comes to make amends, aa 
people sometimes do when they have acted very ill.. He 
Sabpnd e to °ff ers his bond. He engages to give Baja Nobkissin his 
Nobkissin. bond for money, which Mr. Larkins, his private book-keeper, 
declares was borrowed upon credit upon his bond. He 
afterwards desires that that bond should be given up. lie 
calls to him for the bond. He flies to England. And what is 
the answer to the bond? Payment? — No! Giving up the 
bond ? — No ! Says he, — “ I will account to the Company for 
it." And, when he comes to account to the Company, it is the 
most astonishing thing in the world, when you come to the 
items. One is, founding a Mohammedan college. It is a 
very strange thing that Eaja Nobkissin, who is a Gcntu, 
should be made by Mr. Hastings to found a Mohammedan 
college. Mr. Hastings himself is a Christian — or lias been 
thought a Christian. We will allow him to grow pious, 
and, as many men do who have spent their lives in fraud, 
rapacity and peculation, make an amends by private founda- 
tions. Supposing Mr. Hastings took it into his head to turn 
Mohammedan — Gentu he could not — and designed by a 
Mohammedan foundation to expiate his offences. Be it so. 
But why should Nobkissin pay for it ? But, when I consider 
of what nature it was, I believe a more extraordinary history 
never did appear in the world. 

tiorfo°f U aM^- In -the first place, he stated to the Council on the 18th 
coneg© edan April, 1781, that, in the month of November, 1780, a 
petition was presented to him by a considerable number of 
Mussulmans ; [in compliance with which this Mohammedan 
college appears to have been founded].* 

He next says, that many students in about six months had 
finished their education. You see what a hot-bed of bribery 
and corruption this is. Our University cannot finish an 
education in six years. They have finished their education, 
to take degrees, perfectly in six months, completed in all 
their studies ! 

Mr. Hastings says, — “ I have borne it to this time at 
my own expense. I desire now the Company will put it 
to theirs/’ He calculates what the expenses were. He 
calculates that the building would cost about 6,000/. He 
gets from them a bond to raise money for paying this 
6,000/. This is the account he gives of this proceeding. 


* Revised copy, 
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You apparently have it now at the public expense, and ujujte 1794 . 
Mr. Hastings has carried to his own account but six months. 

Then he desires that a tract of land should be given, to the 
value of about three thousand odd pounds a year ; «o that 
here is a handsome foundation ; and that, in the mean time, 
there should be a certain sum allotted for its expenses. 

Mr. Hastings writes from the Ganges, when expiating his 
offences to the Company, in which he says not a word about 
the expense of this building. He then says that the college 
was maintained at his own expense, though it was thought 
to be maintained by the Company ; and we find that this, 
which he does not pretend to have founded — that the very 
professor upon whom it was to be settled never so much as 
arrived in Calcutta, or showed his face there, till September, 

1780. April, 1781, is the time he fixed for it — look at 
Mr. Larkins' private accounts — and he charges the expense falsity of his 
of this to have commenced in October, 1779. It is no error, acc0Ullts * 
because it runs through and is accounted in the whole; and 
fit thus appears] that he has charged, falsely and fraudu- 
lently, a year more for that establishment than it cost him. 

But, at last, when he was coming away, — for I hasten 
through the affair, wishing your Lordships seriously to 
consider it, to consider a thing ludicrous, indeed, in some 
respects — at his departure, he says, that, having expe- 
rienced for three years the utility of this institution, he 
recommends that they will establish a fund for 3,000/. a 
year for it, and give it to the master. Mr. Hastings de- 
parted, leaving Gunga Govind Sing as a legacy upon the 
Company, and leaving this as a Mohammedan legacy upon 
the Company. 

The Company hearing that this was become the greatest Mr. ciiap- 
nuisance in Calcutta, that this college had raised the cries uyKliAhif 011, 
of all mankind against it, his own friend, Sir John Shore, ^liegcf tho 
sent a Mr. Chapman to examine into it, and this is the 
account he gives of it: — * 

When we come further, my Lords, we find that this was a 
seminary of robbers, housebreakers, and every nuisance to 
society ; so that they were obliged to turn out the master, 
and they were obliged to change the whole. By this you 
may judge of the rest of the set off. It began in fraud, 
injury and peculation, and ended in making a seminary for 
robbers and housebreakers. 


The paper referred to has not been found in the printed Minutes. 
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i4JsK*i Having stated tKe revenues and all this sort of things, we 
state Lord Cornwallis’s account as to the condition in which 
Mr. Hastings left the whole province of Bengal. I am 
willing* to conclude now, but, having exhausted your Lord- 
ships upon this occasion, if you please, I shall not detain 
yoTi on Monday above, I should hope, an hour. But I will 
go on now, if your Lordships think fit. 

Earl of Mansfield , — Go on — go on. 

Mr, Burke, — Then, if you please, let the cause stand 
here. I shall only make a summing up of some articles ; and, 
* if you will have the indulgence to give me, on Monday, about 
an hour or an hour and a half, I shall certainly finish it. 
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CONCLUSION OF THE SPEECH OF THE RT. HON. 

EDMUND BURKE, MANAGER FOR THE HOUSE 

OF COMMONS, IN GENERAL REPLY ON THE 

SEVERAL CHARGES ; 16 June, 1794. 

My Lords, — I should think it necessary to make ameJuNEtfo*. 
apology to your Lordships for appearing again to you one 
day more, if I were inclined to measure this business either 
by my 6wn ability, by my own impatience; or by any sup- 
posed impatience of yours. I know no measure in such a 
case but the nature of the subject and our duty with regard 
to it. My Lords, therefore, you will permit me in a few 
words to lead you back to what we did yesterday, that you 
may the better comprehend the manner in which I mean to 
conclude to-day. 

My Lords, we took the liberty of stating to you 
situation of Bengal. We have stated the classes and kinds of a ° n * 
inhabitants of which [the population] consisted. We stated 
to you, first, the Mohammedan inhabitants, who had the justice 
of the country in their hands ; and we showed to you that we 
proved the utter ruin of that body of people, and with them 
the justice of the country, by having both one and the 
other sold to an infamous woman, called Munny Begum. 

We showed that the whole landed interest of the zamindars 
in the country was ruined, by giving them over by a five 
years' lease to infamous farmers, and afterwards to have 
their titles, their rank and their affairs, scrutinised, to the 
minutest articles, under pain of criminal punishment, by a 
nefarious villain, called Gunga Govind Sing. We then 
showed that the other branch of that, which was the English, 
was partly corrupted, partly subdued, and partly broken, and 
the whole English authority subverted, diminished in pro- 
duct, and overcharged in four years 500,000/. in expenses, 
in consequence of this corrupt, dangerous and mischievous, 
project. 

We have stated that the Company’s servants were cor- 
rupted by contracts and jobs. We proved that those that 
were not so corrupted were removed from their stations and 
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loJxrins 1794. rendered dependent. We showed you the destruction of 
the provincial councils; the destruction of the Council 
General ; the formation of a Committee, for no other ends 
in the world but for the purposes of bribery ; and then we 
stated some of the most monstrous acts of that bribery, 
which have been last insisted upon — though I believe, in your 
Lordships' opinion, they were proved of most consequence — 
by my colleagues. They were not insisted upon ; they were, 
certainly, stated, but not so much insisted upon, because 
they thought they had been insisted on abundantly before, 
and that they had received no answer ; but having received 
satisfactory answer upon that subject, or any that is worth 
mentioning, should not hinder us from recalling to your 
Lordships the nature of one of those proceedings. 

The proceedings to which we wish to c^ll your attention 
were upon the second bribe given by the Nawab of Oude 
to Mr. Hastings. Mr. Hastings' own knowledge and opinion 
that that money was set apart for his use, either in bills or 
in assets, I have stated, and wish to call your Lordships’ 
minute recollection to the fraudulent manner in which any 
pretended impeachment, for the purpose of stifling an inquiry 
into that real business, was carried on. Your Lordships 
remember that I proved to you, upon the fhee of that 
proceeding, the principle of that collusion — that the real 
state of the case was not charged;- that Mr. Hastings ac- 
quitted that man contrary to his own avowed, declared, moral 
conviction, upon a pretended inspection into the conscience 
of the man; though he would not give him a complete, 
formal, official, acquittal, but referred it to the court of 
Directors, who could know nothing of the matter, without 
one article of evidence whatever produced at the time or 
transmitted. 

We proved to you afterwards that, without any reason, 
finding him guilty of five charges, and leaving the other unde- 
cided for the court of Directors, but acquitting him on it by 
himself, against the decision of his own conscience avowedly, 
he appointed him to a great office. This is brought for two 
purposes ; first, to show the corrupt principle of the whole 
proceeding ; next, to show the manner in which the Com- 
the pro« f Pony’s servants are treated. That is, they are first accused, 
c< fostMr till they are brought to submit to what terms shall be thought 
Johnson, proper. They are then acquitted of the most atrocious 
crimes charged against them; and then they arc not ac- 
quitted, but condemned, on some articles, with a weight and 
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scourge hung over them. In other [instances, they]* are sent leJuarturw. 
to be rewarded by the greatest, most honourable and most 
lucrative, situations in the Company’s service. These are 
stated upon the principle and ground upon which I state 
everything that is due to the wicked, pernicious and ruinous, 
principles Of Mr. Ilasting’s government; which if your 
Lordships should ratify, they become, not his government 
and principles, but the government and principles, rejected 
indeed Ijy the Commons, but adopted by the peerage of Great 
Britain. 

There was another article which I have just touched upon. Receipt of 
but I must do more than notify the evil example of it ; that ment money 

is, the taking great sums of money under pretence of an ifjltings. 
entertainment. Your Lordships recollect that this busi- 
ness, when charged in India* Mr. Hastings neither affirmed 

nor denied. No confession could be extorted out of him. 

He appeared before the House of Commons. lie still 
evaded a denial or a confession of it. He appeared before 
your Lordships ; and, in his answer to your charge, he, in the 
same manner, evaded either a confession or a denial. He 
made us employ a great part of a session in endeavouring to 
establish what we have at last established, and, as we con- 
ceive, seven lacs more upon him ; and, at length,^wheu we 
thought that that sort of proof could not be evaded, and 
after fighting through the whole defence which the law 
[could interpose], at last he, with a degree of effrontery that 
has, I believe, no example in the world, confesses, avows, Hisjustm- 
and justifies it. This, I will venture to say, is a thing that p?Sce! th ° 
never was or could be done without some degree of shame 
and humiliation. If it was an honourable and avowed, 
proper, just, practice, why not declare it in every part and 
stage of this progress ? Why should he put us to the necessity 
of wasting a whole session in the proof of it, and then, 
when we have proved it, and not before, confess it, avow 

it, and even glory in it ? 

The sum that was charged to be so taken by way of 
entertainment made a part of the charge that was made by 
Nundcomar against him, but only a part, a single article; Nundco 
and, when we find him confess that single article and evade a^instMrS? 
the others, without giving any reason under heaven why one 
should be rejected rather than the other, your Lordships will 
judge that the admission of one proves the other, if we had 
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16 svrntim given no other proof. We think we have proved it very satis* 
factorily ; but [whether we have or not, the way of a single 
present received is sufficient],* as the whole of what I take 
the liberty of ever mentioning to you is all grounded in 
§^ ion at principles that you are to establish. The principle to be esta- 
blished upon this bribe is this : — whether or no, *a Governor 
General paying a visit, in his situation, to any of the poor, 
miserable, dependent, creatures, called sovereign princes in 
that country — which, your Lordships remember, I# showed 
to you clearly Mr. Hastings declared to be nothing but 
phantoms, that they have no one attribute of sovereignty in 
the world about them — whether they are to be considered as 
sovereign princes, so that any custom shall justify taking 
from them great sums of money, by way of a present. 
ofThe dencc ^ am *° state to y° u that he was not a sovereign 

Nawab. prince, nor a country power, in any but that sense in which 
the Company [meant to exempt them from the custom of 
making presents. They]* wanted to prevent persons availing 
themselves of a prince in real dependence, from whom money 
could be extorted under the name of his sovereignty, which 
was in reality obtained from his weakness, his hopeless and 
unprotected condition. You are to judge whether or no 
this custym — for it is insisted upon by bis Counsel, and with 
great glory, that it must be taken to be a thing which he 
could not evade ; that he must break through all the usage 
of the country, and violate every principle established by the 
most clear law of India, if he did not take such bribes or 
such presents — [is to be admitted as his justification].* 

The Company have made a covenant with Mr. Hastings 
on this very account of extortion, because of the injuries 
that these people have suffered under the name or pretence 
of [presents]. Now permit me to state the covenant, which is 
in page 960 of your printed Minutes: — 

Covenant for u That they should not take any grant of lands, or rents, or revenues 
tionof tho" l ssu * n g out of lands, or any territorial possession, jurisdiction, dominion, 
receipt of power or authority, whatsoever, from any of the Indian Princes, Subahs, 
presents by or Nabobs, or any of their ministers, servants or agents, for any service 
pany’sTer- or serv i ces * or upon any account or pretence whatsoever, without the 
vants. license or consent of the court of Directors. 

This clause in the covenant had a regard to my Lord 
Clive and to Sir Hector Munro, and to some others, who 
received gifts and grants of jagirs and other territories from 
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the Company, which, however justifiable they might be at a MJciramA. 

t me when we had no real sovereignty in the country, the 

Company very wisely prohibited afterwards, that under 

that pretence they should not have a means of extorting 

from the sovereigns, or pretended sovereigns, of the country 

any of their lands. But [in consequence of] several abuses 

that happened afterwards, which were proved before us 

in the year 1773, and reported in our House, and particularly 

of their visiting the princes of the country — such as that, 

upon the evidence of Mohammed Ileza Khan, which appears 

upon your Lordships’ Minutes, they extorted, under one 

name or other, and chiefly by pretence of a visitation to 

these powers, great sums of money — therefore this covenant 

was made : — 

“They shall not, directly or indirectly, accept, take or receive, or agree 
to accept, take or receive, any gift, reward, gratuity, allowance, donation 
or compensation, in money, effects, jewels, or otheiwisc howsoever, from 
any. of the Indian Princes, Sovereigns or Nabobs, or any of their minis- 
ters, servants or agents, exceeding the value of 4,000 rupees, for any 
service or services performed by the said Warren Hastings in India., or 
upon any other account or pretence whatsoever.” 

Here, my Lords, he is prohibited to accept, upon any 
pi'etence whatsoever, and under name of allowances, specifi- 
cally charged by the name of allowance, in compensation for 
anything else, from any Nawab whatsoever in that service, 
high or low, — lie is not to receive any sum above 4,000 
rupees ; that is to say, anything above 400/. Now, the sum Breach of 
that is here received is 18,000/. sterling, by way of a present, by^TnHast- 
under the name of an allowance for an entertainment, mss * 
which is the precise thing which his covenant was made to 
prevent. The covenant suffered him* to receive 400/. If he 
received more, that moment he became a criminal, broke his 
covenant, and forfeited the obligation he had made with his 
master — an obligation made to prevent this very specific 
abuse. Think with yourselves, my Lords, what you do 
when you avow this principle ; for, as the fact is avow r ed, 
there is an end of it. Here is the covenant that positively 
prohibits a present, under any name, pretence, qualification 
or description, whatever, to be more than 400/. He takes 
18,000/.*; and then be justifies it upon the custom which his 
covenant was made purposely to reprobate and destroy. 

Good God ! my Lords, where are we ? If they conceal 
their gifts and presents, they are safe by their concealment. 

If they avow them, they are still safer. They plead the 
custom of the country and the custom which we have intro- 

vol. iv. * 3 a 
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i6 jujtbi 794). duced into the country; [customs which]* have been de- 
' clared to be a system of the most abominable corruption, 
the most flagitious extortion, the most dreadful oppression 
Sm$Su£ country *> and, when they come and plead that very 

his plea of custom which their covenant is made to abolish, think where 
custom. y 0ur Lordships are. You have before you a covenant de- 
claring that he should take, under no name — I do not know 
how words could be studied in the English language more 
to exclude this — when they declare that he shall not take 
more than 400/. He says, — " I will take 18,000/. and he 
desires your Lordships will declare that he ought to have 
broken his covenant and taken this great sum of money. Do 
not let it, under any idea of tenderness for the criminal, 
escape your minds. lie neither pretends to say that this 
money is intended, either inwardly, outwardly, or in any 
way, intended for the Company’s service ; but he put abso- 
lutely into his own pocket 18,000/. besides his salary! 

. Consider the policy of this kind of iniquity. If any ser- 
vant of the Company, high in station, chooses to make a visit 
from Calcutta to Moorshedabad, which Moorshedabad was 
then the residence of our principal revenue Government — 
if he should choose to take an airing, if he should choose 
to go in one of these boats which Mr. Hastings charges 
Nttndcomar with, these handsome barges or budgerows, 
for his health to Moorshedabad, which is but a day or two’s 
journey by land, he can put 20,000/. into his pocket, any day 
he pleases, in defiance of all our Acts of Parliament, cove- 
nants and every regulation. 

Do you make your laws — do you make your covenants — 
for the very purpose of being evaded ? Is a British tribunal 
to sit here — is it a fit subject for epigram, and a pi*oper 
subject for others to laugh at, when we speak of our laws 
and the shocking breach of them, and at the same time the 
more flagitious [defence of the] breach of them? The 
world is not to be trifled with. You will never trifle with 
( the world: you will never trifle with your duty. You 
have a gross, horrid, piece of corruption before you, de- 
clared, but endeavoured to be defended upon a principle that 
totally evades the covenant : — “ I have nothing to do but to 
say, * The Nawab came half way to meet me or, f I to go to 
Moorshedabad/ to set aside and laugh at that covenant/’ 
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Is this the state of the covenant by which you would bind ic Jcim 704 > 
the servants of the Company from fraud and oppression, 
when they have nothing to do but to amuse themselves with 
a tour of pleasure to Moorshedabad, to put any sum of 
money in their pocket that they please? 

They justify themselves by saying such things have been True nature 
practised before. No doubt they have. And these cove-J^tificat!^ 
nants ^ere made that they should not be practised any 
more. It was the end and object of these covenants to pro- 
hibit any great allowance, reward or donation ; which this 
Act positively forbids. Your Lordships are desired, at the 
same time, to say, that that very custom which the covenant 
is made to destroy — that that very grievance itself shall be 
pleaded, the abuse shall be pleaded, to destroy the law, 
and to enable any man, at any day or hour he pleases, to 
pay a visit to Moorshedabad or any other place, and put any 
given sum of money he chooses into his pocket. It is im- 
possible, I venture to say. The doing the thing is not half 
such an affront to justice as the justification ; nor tends to 
vilify or degrade the dignity of the Peerage and the Com- 
mons of Great Britain, before one of which, and against the 
other of which, such a justification is produced in the face of 
the world ; namely, an infinite aggravation of the crime. 

The Commons will never vote him that money. Your Lord- 
ships, I trust, will concur with the Commons that he has 
robbed the Nawab of that money, — a poor, helpless, insigni- 
ficant, creature, as we have proved. 

,At the same time that we wish your justice upon this 
man, always remember, the severest justice upon him is the Povertyof 
tenderest pity to other people. Consider, you have the state whom nil? 
of the people before you from whom he took this sum of &er?ex! 
money, in direct defiance of his covenant. Were they richer, 
were they more opulent, more flourishing, than in the 
state in which the country was when Mr. Sumner — when 
Mr. Yansittart — in short, the long line of persons that were 
concerned in these things — visited the country? No; they 
were not Mr. Hastings, at this very time, reduced the 
Nawab from 450,000/. sterling a year, and from other con- 
siderable domains and revenues, to 160,000/. He was indeed 
an object of compassion. He was not only reduced to that 
sum, but was actually a minor. He could do no one valid 
act under heaven ; but yet he is competent to give away, 
under the name of compensation for entertainments, all he has 
in the world 1 
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Your Lordships will consider his reduced state. Look at 
ybur Minutes, and you will find Mr. Hastings says, the 
bread of ten thousand persons depended upon the greatness 
and state of the Nawab ; that his heart was cut and 
afflicted to see himself obliged to destroy and ruin so many 
of the Mohammedan nobility, tlic greatest part of whose 
remaining miserable allowances was taken. You know it 
is the nature of the eagles and more generous birds «f prey 
to fall upon living prey, but vultures and carrion crows, and 
birds of that base and degenerate kind, always prey upon 
carcases. It is upon ruined houses — it is upon decayed 
families — it is upon extinguished nobility — that Mr. Hastings 
chooses to prey, and to justify bis making such his prey. 

But it is a custom, upon ceremonial and complimentary 
visits, to receive these presents. Do not let us deceive our- 
selves. Mr. Hastings was there upon no visit cither of 
ceremony or politics. lie was a member at that time of the 
Committee of Circuit, which went to Moorshcdabad for the 
purpose of establishing a system of revenue and a settlement 
of the country. lie was gone up upon that business only 
as a member of a Committee of Circuit, and for which 
business he was, as otliei* members of the Committee 
of Circuit, amply paid, besides his salary. He had an 
ample salary. The profits and salary amounted to about 
30,000/. a year. Not satisfied with that, without incurring 
any new known expense of any kind or sort, he was paid 
for the extra expenses of his journey, as appears in your 
Minutes, like other members of the Committee of Circuit. 
So that, in fact, he was on no visit there at all. He was 
executing his duty in the settlement of revenue, as a member 
of the Committee of Circuit. I do not mean to praise that 
Committee of Circuit in any way. God forbid I should ! 
for we know that it was a committee of robbers. He was 
there as one of that Committee of Circuit, which I call a 
committee of robbers; and I am pretty well justified in 
doing that, because the court of Directors with the Board 
of Control, in the year 1786, say that the five years’ settle- 
ment — which was a thing originating out of that business — 
was bought and sold. So they say in paragraph 80. Your 
Lordships may, whenever you please, have recourse to it. It 
is suggested to me, Mr. Hastings said to Hussein Reza 
Khan, the Wazir’s minister: — 

“ I cannot, [consistently with the rules of the service, accept of your 
nuzzir, which has been presented to me; but, for your satisfaction, have 
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received it for the Company, and ordered it to be carried to]* their i6JvitEl794. 
account.” . 

He receives a nazar, not publicly for the Company, nor 
ordered to be carried to their account; and that nazar is 
not like a gold mohur or an orange sometimes [given] as an ni 8 accept- 
acknowledgment, but a gross sum — no less than 18,000/. jnceo f 
sterling. There was no such custom. lie was upon no 
such visit. He was no ambassador. He was a member of a 
Committee of Circuit doing his revenue duty, if he had done 
it, or under pretence of doing his revenue duty, at that • 
place ; and he that could not accept a complimentary nazar 
— he that by his covenant was not to receive, upon any pre- 
tence whatsoever, above 400/., receives this great sum of 
money. Your Lordships are now fairly to consider — I wish importance 
you would take it* seriously to your conscience : and this is a ^ratedeei- 
business not to be hurried over in a mass, and [where you 
may] say , — “ Here is a great man, who may have his little 
errors among his great services.” No ; you cannot huddle 
tins, as a judicial body^ into a mass — a heap. You must 
judge upon it bribe by bribe, act by act. Is this justifiable 
by his covenant? Is this justifiable by law? Is this 
justifiable by the circumstances under the principles of 
.humanity ? Ts it a practice fit for an English Governor 
General to follow? I dwell the longer upon this because it 
is an avowed thing, so that the whole is an issue at law 
between us ; — whether your Lordships will say that a 
Governor General, in such a case, ought to take such money. 

First, I wish this to be distinctly fixed in your Lordships’ 
minds — which is distinctly fixed and shall never go out of 
ours — that this covenant never did allow him to take above 
400/., upon any pretence whatsoever. 

Your Lordships observe, we contend that, if there was a Futility of 
custom, this covenant put an end to that custom. It was aut’fpiea?’ 
declared and intended so to do. The fact is, that, if it was a 
custom, it was a custom justifiable for an ambassador, or 
minister, or person on a necessary complimentary visit to a 
sovereign prince. I say, we deny positively that there is 
any such custom. Then we say, he never was any such 
minister. He never went on any such compliment. He 
was doing another act, of another kind and of another 
nature, and was accidentally at Moorshedabad upon that 
occasion. 

- * Letter of Mr. Hastings to Ilussein Iteza Khan, 15th August, 1777 ; 
printed in the “ Minutes of the Evidence,” p. 7C5. 
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Do you call a man who is going to execute a commission, 
[more severe]* even than the most severe commission against 
bankrupts that ever was — to take away half a man’s income, 
and to destroy a whole body of people dependent upon that 
income — do you call that a complimentary visit ? Is that a 
thing for which a man is to get great and flourishing enter- 
tainments ? No ; the pretence is worse than the act. 
When a man is going to execute upon another such harsh 
cruelty, going to perform a service at which he himself says 
his mind must revolt, is that precisely the time that he is 
to take from that undone person a present ; as if he was 
there upon a visit of compliment, going to do something for 
his benefit, to augment his revenues, to augment his terri- 
tories, to make a valuable treaty with him of some kind or 
other ? Is that a proper time to take from a minor such a 
sum of money ? And there I leave it for your Lordships to 
consider upon the principle, the example and the effect, that 
must follow ; for the poor Nawab is still at Moorshedabad, 
and there is at the mercy of any English gentleman who 
chooses to take 18,000?., or any other given sum of money, 
from him at his pleasure. 

Upon a question* in page 1269 of the printed Minutes : — 

“ The General *’ — meaning always, when they name a General, General 
Clavering, a man to whom none of these things could be imputed — 
“ conceiving it to he the intention of the Legislature that the Governor 
General ami members of the Council should receive no presents, either 
from the Indian powers or any persons whatever, he has strictly complied, 
since his arrival here, both with the spirit and the letter of the Act of 
Parliament, and has accordingly returned all the presents which have 
been made to him.” 

Here the court of Directors directly themselves declare 
that no such nazars, even of small compliments, should be 
received, as they would naturally lead to greater and further 
degree of corruption. I have done with this, leaving it with 
you, not for the sake of the gift or present, which has been 
sufficiently spoken to, but upon account of the principle that 
is laid down ; by which, under the strongest arid most im- 
pudent of all evasions, the whole purpose of the covenant 
can Be completely set aside. 

The next part that I shall mention, and which I shall 
resume [is one which] though I opened it a little last day, I 
was not able to go through sufficiently to do it justice ; and 
yet I should be very sorry that it ever escaped your Lord- 
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ships’ minds, because it opens a new principle of presents, isjunbush. 
The present Mr. Hastings took from the farmers, through noccipTs of 
Gunga Govind Sing, is a thing which he justifies, he says, from SiTi[ast. >y 
the inwar<j intention of his own mind to apply it to the public ^ s f ^ rS . 
service. We see how that inward intention in his own mind 
to apply it to the public service may justify any evil, but we 
go no further than that. We have seen how presents from 
the Nawab are justified. We see how this business — taking 
a sum of money for an allowance or entertainment, directly 
contrary to the covenant — how that is attempted to be 
justified. But there is another wholly new [instance of 
malversation]* that I will venture to desire your Lordships . 
very seriously to cast your eyes upon ; [to see] whether, in 
all the causes of peculation or malversation in office that 
ever have been tried before this high court, or any low 
court, or what you can get from the records of antiquity, 
you find anything like it in any degree. We have all, Tho orations 
in our early education, read the Verrine orations. Wc^ 
read them not merely to instruct us, as they ought to do, in 
the principles of eloquence — to instruct us in the manners, 
customs and laws, of the ancient Romans, of which they arc 
an abundant repository — but wc read them for another 
motive, for which the great author published them, namely, 
that he should leave to the world and the latest posterity a 
monument, by which it should be shown what course a great 
public accuser in a great cause ought to follow, and, as 
connected with it, what course judges ought to pursue in 
such a cause. 

In these orations, you see almost every instance of rapacity 
and peculation which we charge upon Mr. Hastings. Un- 
doubtedly, too many Roman and English governors have 
^received corrupt gifts and bribes under various pretences, 
but there is one kind of disgrace belonging to this Govern- 
ment which \ defy you to find in Verres and the whole 
Roman tribe of peculators, in a Governor General, Pro- 
Consul or Viceroy. I desire you to consider this thing as 
a class apart. It is an individual thing, but makes a class 
or tribe — a species by itself. It is like the phoenix, a tribe Mr. iiast- 
and species alone ; — the business of Nobkissin. This is not 
money pretended to be received in lieu of entertainment. Nobkissiu. 
It is not money taken from a farmer-general, out of an idea 
that his profits will be greater than he gives to Government ; 
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ae JUNE1794. not from a great man as an act of his bounty. No; it is 
a sum of money taken from an individual, and proved before 
you by Mr. Larkins, his own book-keeper, to be money bor- 
rowed, for which he had engaged, when the instalments were 
paid, to give his bond ; and that he had actually deposited 
his bond, as Mr. Larkins has proved to you. But Mr. Hast- 
ings, when he is called upon, withdraws his bond. He will 
not pay the money. He refused the application of the 
persons, both there and here ; and he comes to your Lord- 
ships and says, “ I borrowed this money. I intended my 
bond for it, as it is proved before you, but you must give me 
this money . 99 

conductor 4 have heard of governors being everything that is bad, 

Mr. Hast- but a governor putting himself in the situation of a com- 
in8S * mon cheat, of a common swindler, never was, I believe, 
heard of since the creation of the world to this day ; because 
this does not taste of the common oppression of power — 
this does not taste of the common abuses of office — but it no 
ways differs from one of those base swindling cases that 
come to be tried and heavily punished in the King’s Bench 
every day. This is a plain cheat ! 

Now, my Lords, let us see how it is justified. To justify 
a cheat — to justify a fraud upon an individual — is reserved to 
insoienceof our times. But, good God Almighty ! such a justification ! 
is eeiue. ^ Lords, consider into what, a state Indian corruption 
has brought us in this country, when any person could be 
found to come to the bar of the House of Lords, and say, — 
“ I did cheat; I did defraud; I did promise my bond ; I 
withdrew it; but 1 will account with you, as another gang 
of robbers concerned with me. Though I robbed this man, 
I haVe been trustee to the gang.” Mr. Hastings’ defence, I 
will fairly say, in every part, is th# most ignominious part of 
the whole proceeding. What docs he do? He brings it to 
the Peerage of Great Britain, and desires them to concur 
with him in it, to be his accomplices in it. I will venture to 
say, a species of account that, in a night-cellar, among 
thieves and pickpockets, could never be attempted. 

He says , — Ci I did take this money from this man. My 
own account proves it. He proved that I cheated him of it. 
Very well. But observe what I have done for the gang. 
Come forward Mr. Auriol, and prove what handsome budge- 
rows I gave the Company. Were not they elegantly painted, 
beautifully gilt, charming and commodious? I made my 
use of them as long as I had occasion, and, though they are 
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little worse for wear, and would hardly suffer the least per-i6JuHisi7e4. 
centage deduction upon them, I gave them to the Company.” 

Suppose, in the scene I describe, a person called to account : 

— “Why have you cheated so much?” “Oh; I did not 
put it in my pocket. I wore a suit of lace clothes when I 
was Jew bail lor some of this Company. It will burn for 
more than I put in bail for. They are hardly the worse for 
wear, though I appeared two or three times in different 
characters as bail for you, on such an occasion. I set off 
[this] against this money which I swindled you of,* and for 
which you are calling me to an account as a common swindler 
among you — for that is the very case we are in. Here 
is a coat little worse for wear. I give that to you, and set 
that off against the money I picked such an one’s pocket of. 

Here is a watch I give you. I did steal this out of such a 
man’s pocket, I admit ; I took such a watch, but here it is. 

I wore it for such a time, as long as it was convenient ; 
gnow I give the watch to the Company, and let them send it 
to a pawnbroker’s for what it will bring. 

“ Then I maintained aides-de-camp , and gave them house- His appoint- 
rent.” First, who made you a military man, to have such a aides~de- 
lcgion of aides-de-camp. ? “ But,” says he, “ I paid house- camp ' 

rent for them.” That is, in other words, — “ I paid, at night- 
cellars and houses in St. Giles’s, sixpence a week for some of 
the gang.” This is the way of going on through the whole ; 
and then says he, — “ I taught some of the gang some les- 
sons. I founded a Mohammedan school.” Oh, my Lords, 
consider what a shameful affair this is ! Hear what a scene 
is opened, I think, of such iniquity, as the world never yet 
had to blush at ! 

“ I founded a Mohammedan college in the year 1781.” His found* 
Mr. Hastings declared that he had borne the expense of the wSham- 
Mohammedan college, founded by a person whom he had 
brought there, called Muged-ud-din, in the September before, 
that is, September 1780. This Muged-ud-din was to finish 
men in ail arts and sciences, by a sort of contract, in about 
six months. The purport of the school was, as Mr. Hastings 
himself tells you, for breeding theologians, for maulavis; 
which maulavis are to be judges, doctors of law, some- 
thing like our masters in Chancery, to be the assessors of 
judges, to determine the law upon an occasion such as this. 

This was the school that he made. He gave 3,000/. a year. I 
am speaking of matters of public notoriety ; it is in page 2197 
of the printed Minutes. It was to be for the purpose of 
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breeding judges, breeding magistrates, and breeding theo- 
logians. I bless God that Mr. Hastings, when he resolved 
to be pious and munificent, and to be a great founder, chose 
to be a Mohammedan founder rather than a Christian 
founder, and that he did not disgrace our religion, at least, 
by such a foundation. 

See how he charges the matter to the Company twice 
over. First, he makes them set aside 3,000£. a year of 
revenues for this service. He separates it completely from 
his. [IIow it was] applied in the interval no man living knows ; 
but we know, at his departure, one of the last acts he did 
was, to desire it should be put into the hands of Mug fi- 
nd-din. Here is the last visitation that happened ; and 
your Lordships will see the use I intend to make of it. Lord 
Cornwallis examined it, in the year 1788, upon [certainj 
complaints. Your Lordships have heard what a sink of 
filth, misery, vermin and destruction, it was. Mr, Chapman, 
who was the visitor and the friend of Mr. Hastings, declares 
that he could not sit in it for a few minutes even. His 
words are : — 

“ The wretched, squalid, figures that from every part run out upon me 
appeared to be more like anything else than students.” 

We find that he ordered Muged-ud-din should have 
3,000/. a year assigned him, under his sole management, of 
the Company’s estate. 

Mr. Shore at the head of the revenue, and Lord Corn- 
wallis at the head of the Board, as natural visitors of this 
foundation, heard an Universal outcry of the whole city 
against it, as a sink of every kind of abuse ; not only of 
filth and excrements which made it stink in the natural 
nostrils, but of worse filth and excrement which made it 
stink in the [moral]* nostrils of everybody : — 

“ The Board cannot but express their concern that an institution* . . . 

This was in 1788 ; and, long before, it had been notorious 
that this college, which was to produce theologians, judges, 
and assessors of judges, for the support of justice in the 
country, was become, under Mr. Hastings’ guardian and 
preceptor, on whom he thought proper to settle 3,000/. a 
year — a handsome foundation for a college— and to lay out 
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5,000?. upon the building, without giving any account of it, i6Juinn794. 
of the Company’s money, [insufferably offensive]. In short, 

Mr. Shore had received complaint after complaint of this 
horrid nuisance established in the country. 

When Lord Cornwallis came to inquire into it, he found 
Muged-ud-din had sunk the revenue of it 1,000?. year. 

That which ought to have produced upwards of 3,000?., 
produced but 2,000 ?. a year; and, in short, [it was] a 
scene of peculation in the masters and in all the scholars — 
instances of persons - being abandoned to every kind of 
vicious and licentious courses, without a shadow or possi- 
bility for any [benefit] : for they inquired whether there 
was any good mixed with this ; — no ; it was all bad, from 
one end to the other. It must have been known to 
Mr. Hastings, for this inquiry was in the year 1788. It 
must have been known to Mr. Hastings when he put into 
this man’s hands this 3,000?. a year. What do I mention 
this for ? That you ought to be cautious when you see an 
account brought to you, and Mr. Hastings desiring your 
Lordships to allow him fraud, cheating and swindling, for 
his piety and for his good foundations; that is, to make 
amends for his own robbery and peculation by the breeding 
up judges and magistrates and divines. You find what sort 
of .thing it is. Can you, therefore, vote a set-off for him 
against the money which he allows to be swindled from an 
individual, to be employed and to be suffered to be set off by 
his making a college for thieves, felons, pickpockets and 
housebreakers, — as you naturally suspect this to be ? 

But there is another more serious thing at this very 
moment : — and do not think that I lay too much weight 
upon it, because if I were, in truth, to [select]* a thing 
dishonourable to the British nation, it would be to have a 
Governor, who was concerned in such practices, justify them 
in such a way. Here is the razinama, or attestation, of Munny 
Begum, whom Mr. Hastings put in the seat of justice in 
this country, concerning this college, precisely at the time of 
this notorious account ; precisely at the time of these iniqui- 
tous [proceedings] ; precisely at the time in which Lord Corn- 
wallis has represented it in this manner to the court of 
Directors ! Your Lordships will see * what attestations are 
in that country ; — that they have made these people to attest 

things in diametrical contradiction to their own certain know- 
© 
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pages that, unless we efface them by your justice, will stand 
strong against us some day or other. Now, relative to this 
very college : — 

Testimonial “ He respected the learned and wise men, and, in order for the propa- 
BeKum ny Ration of learning, he built a college and endowed it with a provision 
for the maintenance of the students ; insomuch that thousands reaping 
the benefits thereof offer up their' prayers for the prosperity of the King 
of England and for the success of the Company.” 


* 

Falsity of 
the co11<*kq 
accounts. 


Here you see a seminary, just such as you would expect 
when you find it is justified upon the principle of swindling. 
Such is the account produced in Lord Cornwallis's letter to 
the Company declaring the thing to be notorious : they have 
charged it all to Mr. Hastings. 

This is the. miserable state of tilings which all the world 
knew, and which Lord Cornwallis tells you is perfectly 
notorious; and this is the thing which your Lordships are 
to set-off against this ! Oh, God of heaven ! let shame for 
one moment unveil its face ; let indignation suppress its 
feelings ; and considering this but as the situation in which 
we are supposing, keeping an account of a swindling trans- 
action, let us see how that account is kept. Mr. Hastings* 
has declared, and you will find it upon the Company's 
records, that this institution — which, by the way, cost the 
Company not less than 40,000/. in one way or other — 
Mr. Hastings does not pretend to have commenced — he has 
recorded it — before October in the year 1780. lie brings 
it before the Board in April, 1781 ; that is, about six months 
after its foundation. 

Now look at the account. Where is that swindling ac- 
count which is given to us ? I protest to God, so gross an 
affront never was offered to any people in the world, as that 
any account thus founded in swindling should be brought 
before you. He has supposed it to begin in the year 1779. 
He has overcharged it a whole year, and made it to begin 
then, when it did not begin till October, [1780], according to 
his own account. He makes it to commence in October, 
1779. Then, Mr. Larkins may be inaccurate. Good God ! 
where are we? Mr. Hastings, who was bred an accountant, 
who was bred in all sorts of trade and business, declares that 
he keeps no accounts. Then comes Mr. Larkins who keeps 
an account, but he keeps a false account. Indeed the whole 
accounts from India, from one end to the other, arc nothing 
but a series of frauds while he was concerned in it ; and 
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Mr. Larkins, keeping his private account just as he kept the 16 JPM 7 M. 
public accounts, has swindled a whole year in this swindling 
transaction. 

Why do I state this to your Lordships? — because I wish inability of 
you to be cautious, first, how you receive such accounts at chcck°the t0 
all, the truth, the reality, of which you cannot penetrate in accounts * 
any regular way. The first person who comes to you, the 
aocountant, is guilty, upon the face of it, of a gross fraud. It 
is no matter whether the account is true or false ; it is an 
account which you are in no situation to control. I lay down 
this as a rule ; — no man ought to receive an account — which 
is as serious a part of a judicial proceeding as can be — which 
he has no means to control, but must depend upon the sole 
word of the accountant. 

Having stated, therefore, the nature of the offence — which 
1 have stated to be nothing less than a commonplace dog- 
trot fraud, such as we sec amongst the meanest of mankind — 
you will be cautious how you admit to be set up against [his 
crimes]* these his pretended services, which you cannot 
estimate, the truth of which you cannot enter into, and 
which, upon the very face of them, carry marks of fraud as 
well as the thing does of abuse. This Muged-ud-din, who Reforms in- 
is to do all these wonders, Lord Cornwallis turned out, with i!o°ra u cori^ y 
every kind of scorn, and endeavoured to put the college walhs * 
upon some proper foundation, which Mr. Hastings had made 
a sink of abuse. 

This Musscfuf Jung Mohammed Reza Khan, on whom 
Mr. Hastings had showered down so many blessings by acts 
he was concerned in, which he was bound some to do and 
others not to do, had been reduced from a state of 120,000/. 
a year to receive but one lac of rupees, or about 12,000/. a 
year, — God knows how paid. This man and this magistrate, 
who, you have heard, cannot execute the laws or prevent 
robberies, is made to finish the distress of the country by Testimonial 
commending this very college ; which I hope you will never ^ed fiifaa" 
keep out of your sight, because you never find any wicked, Khan * 
notorious, fraudulent and criminal, act, that you do not find 
the persons who must know it, and who suffer by it, to be 
the very persons who are attesting in its favour. From 
which I leave your Lordships to draw your own conclusion. 

Now let me finish all that I have to say upon this busi- 
ness; always connecting what I say with the attestations 
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16 Jriraim. which Mr. Hastings has produced, that you may see that 
you are more offended, and that justice is more insulted, in 
the defence than in the acts ; a thing which I have under- 
taken to prove from the beginning. And I do constantly 
insist upon it, that it is a most gross violation to make this 
unhappy people make these attestations, who know the 
direct contrary of every word which they say ; who must 
know it, for Lord Cornwallis tells you that was notorious 
which I tell you is notorious, and which, if you think fit to 
inquire into it, you will find to be notorious. These persons 
have cut in two the parts which they have produced to you ; 
which, if anything could aggravate these proceedings, would 
aggravate them highly. They give everything which appears 
to be a little plausible in tliis, and sink all the rest, though 
it was in their hands. I have nothing more to say about 
that kind of attestation. I come now to the effect of the 
whole mass of all these oppressions. I have stated in what 
manner the revenue was reduced ; in what manner the 
servants of the Company were reduced to the worst of all 
bad states, and fittest to prepare people for subservience. 
They were reduced to a state which made it impossible for 
them to execute their duty. Permit me to read the evidence 
produced by Lord Cornwallis — called by Mr. Hastings — of 
the effect of it on the state of that country. 

The evidence of Lord Cornwallis, page 2721 : — 

Evidence of " Whether your Lordship recollects an account that you have given 
wallis^upon C0llr t of Directors, in your letter of the 2d of August, 1 7HD, 

the condi- concerning the state of those provinces '( ” — u I really could not venture 
tionofthe to be particular as to any letter I may have written so long since, as I 
territories! have brought no copies of my letters with me from India ; having left 
them at Bengal when I went to the coast.” “ Whether your Lordship 
recollects, in any letter that you wrote about the 2d of August, 1789, 
paragraph 18, any expressions to this effect ; namely, ‘ I am sorry to be 
obliged to say that agriculture and internal commerce have, for many 
years, been gradually declining, and that at present, excepting the class 
of shroffs and banyans, who reside almost entirely in great towns, the 
inhabitants of these provinces were advancing hastily to a general state 
of poverty and wretchedness — whether your Lordship recollects that 
you have written a letter to that effect?” — “ 1 cannot take upon me to 
recollect the words of a letter that I have written five years ago, but I 
conclude I must have written to that effect.” “ Whether your Lordship 
recollects that, in the immediately following paragraph — the 19th — you 
wrote to this effect, — ‘ In this description,* namely, the foregone descrip* 
tion, * I must even include almost every zemindar in the Company’s 
territories ; which, though it may have been partly occasioned by their 
own indolence and extravagance, I am afraid must also be in a great 
measure attributed to the effects of our former system of management.* 
Paragraph 20 The settlement in conformity to your orders will only 
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be made for ten years certain, with the notification of its being your ie Juxe1794. 

intention to declare it a perpetual and unalterable assessment of these 

provinces, if the amount and the principles upon which it has been 
made should meet with your approbation ; J — whether your Lordship 
recollects to have written something to the effect of these two last 
paragraphs, as well as of the first?” — “ I do recollect that I did write 
it; but in that letter I alluded to the the former system of annual 
assessments.” “ Whether your Lordship recollects that you wrote, on 
or about the 18th of September, 1789, in one of your minutes, thus — 

‘ Lmay safely assert that one third of the Company’s territory in Indos- 
tan is now a jungle, inhabited oflly by wild beasts ; will a ten years’ 
lease induce any proprietor to clear away that jungle, and encourage the 
ryot to come and cultivate his lands, 'when at the end of that lease he 
must either submit to be taxed ad libitum for the newly cultivated lands, 
or lose all hopes of deriving any benefit from his labour, for which 
perhaps by that time he will hardly be repaid ?’ — whether your Lordship 
recollects a minute to that effect?” — “1 perfectly recollect to have 
written that minute.” “ Now, with respect to a letter, dated November 
the 3d, 1788, paragraph 38, containing the following sentiments: — ‘I 
*shall therefore only remark in general that, from frequent changes of 
systems, or other reasons, much is wanting to establish good order and 
regulation in the internal business of the country : and that, from various 
causes, by far the greatest part of the zemindars, and other landholders 
and renters, are fallen into a state much below that of wealth and 
affluence. This country, however, when the fertility of its soil and the 
industry and ingenuity of its numerous inhabitants are taken into 
consideration, must unquestionably be admitted to be one of the finest 
in the world; and, with the uniform attention of Government to mode- 
ration in exaction, and to a due administration of justice, may long prove 
a source of great riches both to the Company and to Britain.* Para- Future 
graph 39 : — ‘ I am persuaded that by a train of judicious measures the ^^emied 
land revenue of these provinces is capable, in time, of being increased, by him? e 
but consistent with the principles of humanity— and even those of your 
own interest — it is only by adopting measures for the gradual cultivation 
and improvement of the waste lands, and by a gentle and cautious plan 
for the resumption of lands that have been fraudulently alienated, that it 
ought ever to be attempted to be accomplished. Men of speculative 
ana sanguine dispositions, and others, either from the ignorance of the 
subject or with views of recommending themselves to your favour, may 
confidently hold forth specious grounds to encourage you to hope that a 
great and immediate accession to that branch of your revenue might be 
practicable. My public duty obliges me to caution you, in the most 
serious manner, against listening to propositions which recoipmend this 
attempt, because I am clearly convinced that, if carried into execution, 
they would be attended with the most baneful consequences.* Para- 
graph 40 : — ‘ Desperate adventurers, without fortune or character, would 
unaoubtedly be found, as has already been too often experienced, to rent 
the different districts of the country at the highest rates that could be 
put upon them ; but the delusion would be of a short duration, and the 
impolicy and inhumanity of the plan would, when perhaps too late for 
effectual remedy, become apparent by the complaints of the people and 
the disappointments at the treasury in the payments of the revenue, and 
would probably terminate in the min and depopulation of the unfor- 
tunate country ;*— whether your Lordship recollects to have written any- 
thing to that effect, about that time ?” — “ I perfectly recollect having 
written the extracts that have been read.*’ 
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icjpkbw*. My Lords, Lord Cornwallis was called. We gave ten 
days for calling him. We do not regret that we did, when 
he has borne, at Mr. Hastings* desire, such a testimony to the 
effects of his government. We find him represent that 
country as the most fertile upon earth— -as in truth it is. 
The zamindars, the great lords of the country, are repre- 
sented by him as not able to give even a common decent 
education to their children, notwithstanding these pretended 
colleges are founded. We fifui him calling for mercy on 
them ; and one of the cruel afflictions is the country being 
taken out of the proper native hands and let to the farmers, 
namely, the banyas of Calcutta. 

of°the fl testi- These are the things that ought to go to your Lordships' 
monies with hearts. You see a country desolated. You see a third of 
t eevidenco. ^ j un gl e f or wild beasts. You see the other parts op- 
pressed by persons in the form and shape of men, but with* 
all the character and disposition of wild beasts. The state 
of the country is brought before you by the most unexcep- 
tionable evidence, let it be brought by whom they will ; 
but, being brought by Mr. Hastings, it is of double and 
treble force. And yet these people, at the very time when 
Lord Cornwallis is writing this state of the country, at the 
very time when he is calling for pity upon their condition, 
declaring their fallen state and wasted country, families 
destroyed, the first people unable to give a decent education 
to their children, and that there are no [monies] but in. the 
hands of these banyas, who have been employed by Mr. Hast- 
ings under Gunga Govind Sing, under the Committee of 
Circuit — money is found in no hands but in theirs — at this 
very precise time [are these people brought forward to bear 
testimony to the benign and auspicious* government of 
Mr. Hastings] l* I shall beg leave to state to you what 
Lord Cornwallis has declared to be the state of the country, 
— an act, I know, by .the way, which Mr. Hastings has 
stated may possibly be considered by your Lordships as 
nothing. But you are not for his sake to prostitute — as you 
would then do — your legislative as well as your judicial 
capacity. You have declared such was the state of the 
country. You did wisely, in making this act, to take the 
authority of the House of Commons, the most diligent in- 
quisitors into every part of the affairs of all this empire. 
You did right to do it. When you did it, it was as much 
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your Act of Parliament — as much your authority, as ours. 16 jpkbi 794. 
See what you have done by this Act ; and then sec whether, 
at the instigation of this man, you are to be got to fly in 
the very face of the laws of your country. It is the Act of Act of the 
the 24th George III., cap. 25, sec. 39. ni!' rap? 25 . 

My Lords, here is an Act of Parliament; here is a 
regulation in consequence of a declaration of the grievance 
made, of the inquiry directed, and the redress prescribed. 

This Act of Parliament declares these oppressions. Whose 
oppressions were they? The oppressions that they suffered 
by being let to farmers and other oppressors of the country. 

Who was the person that so sold them? Warren Hastings. 

What were these letters of my Lord Cornwallis? They 
were answers to the court of Directors, and a return under 
an Act of Parliament of the state of the country, ordered 
by the Act of Parliament to be made. Then you see the 
Act of Parliament justified. It states the grievance ; it 
states the cause of the grievance ; it states the sufferings of 
the people ; it orders an inquiry; and Lord Cornwallis, in 
consequence of that inquiry, transmits to the court of 
Directors, this very information. He gives you this identical 
state of the country; so that it is consolidated, mixed and 
embodied, in an Act of Parliament itself, which no power on 
earth, I trust, but the power that made it, can. shake. I trust 
that neither we, the Commons, nor you, the Lords, nor His 
Majesty, the sovereign of this country, can shake one word 
of an Act of Parliament — can take away from the truth of 
its declarations, or from the authority of persons, who arc 
men of honour, and who, under that Act of Parliament, 
made this inquiry. It cannot be done by your Lordships. 

It cannot be done by us. It cannot be done by the King. 

It must be undone by the laws only. You -must repeal this 
Act before you can approve of any of these transactions, 
and you must declare the Legislature a liar, in order to 
acquit Mr. Hastings. 

But Mr. Hastings has evidence against an Act of Par- 
liament. Here is the account Lord Cornwallis has given. 

Here is your Act of Parliament. Here the court of Di- 
rectors order an inquiry under the Act. Here is Lord 
Cornwallis's return to it ;— and you hear what the miserable 
wretches are themselves made to say to invalidate the Act 
of Parliament, to invalidate the authority of the court of 
Directors, to invalidate the evidence of an official return of 
Lord Cornwallis tinder the Act: — do hear what these 
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ip Jtrysi794. miserable creatures describe as an elysium; speaking with 
raptures of their satisfaction with regard to Mr. . Ilast- 


Testimom a l s “ All we, zemindars, choudries and talookdars, of the district of 
Mr. 1 Jlast- y Akbarnagur, commonly called llaje Mhal, in the kingdom of Bengal, 
ings. have heard*that the gentlemen in England are displeased with Mr. Hast- 

ings, on suspicion that lie oppressed us, inhabitants of this place, — took 
our money by deceit and force, and ruined the country. Therefore we, 
upon the strength of our religion and religious tenets, which we hold as 
a duty upon us, and in order to act conformable to tlic decrees of God 
in delivering evidence, relate the praiseworthy actions, full of prudence 
and rectitude, friendship and politeness, of Mr. Hastings, possessed of 
great abilities and understanding ; and, by representing facts, remove 
the doubts that have possessed the minds of the gentlemen in England 
— that Mr. Hastings distributed protection and security to religion, anil 
kindness and peace to all ; he is free from the charge of embezzlement 
and fraud; and that his heart is void of covetousness and avidity. 
During the period of his government no one experienced from him other 
than protection and justice, never having felt hardships from him, nor 
did the poor ever know the weight of an oppressive hand from him. 
Our characters and reputations nave always been guarded in quiet from 
attack by the vigilance of his power aud foresight, and preserved by the 
terror of his justice. He never omitted the smallest instance of kind- 
ness and goodness towards us and those entitled to it, hut always 
applied, by soothings and mildness, the salve of comfort to the wounds 
of affliction, not allowing a single jferson to he overwhelmed by despair. 
He displayed bis friendship and kindness to all. He destroyed the 
power of the enemies and wicked men by the strength of his terror. 
He tied the hands of tyrants and oppressors by his justice; and by this 
conduct he secured happiness and joy to us. He re-established the 
foundation of justice; and we at all times during his government lived 
in comfort and passed our days in peace. Wo arc, many of us, satisfied 
and pleased with him. As Mr. Hastings was perfectly well acquainted 
with the manners and customs of these countries, lie was always desirous 
of performing that which would tend to the preservation of our religion 
• anil of the duties of our sects, and guard the religious customs of each 

from the effects of misfortune and accidents. In every sense, he treated 
us with attention and respect. We have represented, without deceit, 
what we have ourselves seen, and the facts that happened from him.” 

This, my Lords, is in page 2374 of the printed Minutes. 
urifKit 9 My Lords, we spare you the reading of a great number 
ofUioTtyie of these attestations. They are all written in the same 
testations, style. It is very odd, that, as they were totally voluntary, 
as they are represented as crowding to make these testi- 
monials, it is very odd that there should be such an unison 
in the heart to produce a languagb that is so uniform as not 
to vary so much as in a single tittle ; that every part, every 
province, every district, every religion, all unite in the same 
words and in the same phrases ; so that I must fairly say it is 
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a kind of miraculous concurrence — a miraculous gratitude ! lcJumnftM. 
Mr. Hastings says that gratitude is lost in this part of the 
world. But it revives there ; it blooms and flourishes in a Julian 
way not to be described. In proportion as you hear of the giatUudc * 
miseries and distresses of these very people, in [that] pro- 
portion do they express their comfort and satisfaction, and 
that they never knew what a grievance was of any sort. 

Lord Cornwallis finds them aggrieved. The court of Di- 
rectors find them aggrieved. The Parliament of Great 
Britain finds them aggrieved ; and the Court here finds them 
aggrieved. But they never found themselves aggrieved. 

The turning them out of doors, and giving all their lands to 
farmers for five years, to riot in what they had, and after- 
wards to be excused in their balance — all their lands being 
in the hands of banyas — tills them with rapture ! They 
are the only people, 1 believe, that never complain of their 
government in any instance whatever. It must be something 
more than the government of angels ; for I verily believe, 
if God was to send out of the choir of the hca\enly angels 
oue to govern the earth, such is the nature of man, that 
many persons would be found to be discontented with it. 

But they have no complaint. They feel no affliction — no 
sorrow. He has realised more than the golden age. And- 
here you have a sort of people before you, representing — I 
am ashamed for human nature, I am ashamed for our Govern- 
ment, 1 am ashamed for a court of justice, that these things 
are before us ; but here they are, and we must observe upon 
them. 

My Lords, we have done with this part. TKe have made 
out our case. There now remains for us to make observ- 
ations upon what Mr. Hastings has thought proper to put 
forward as against this case. Does he meet this with any- 
thing but those general attestations? — upon which I must 
first remark that there is not one single matter of fact 
touched upon. Your Lordships will observe, and you may 
hunt them out through the whole body of your Minutes, that 
you do not find a single fact mentioned in them. But there is 
an abundance of panegyric ; and, if we were doing nothing but 
making satires, as the newspapers charge [us with doing]* 
against Mr. Hastings, panegyric is a good answer to them. 

Mr. Hastings sets up picas of merit upon this occasion ; bc 
and, undoubtedly, no plea of merit can extinguish, as your urged only 
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Lordships know very well, a direct charge. Merit cannot 
extinguish crime.’ For instance. Lord Howe, to whom 
this country owes so much, as it owes this day, for his great 
and glorious victory' — which makes our hearts glad, and, I 
hope, will make this country secure — yet, if Lord Howe was 
charged with stealing the King's stores, for instance, and 
applying them in a manner utterly shameful and unfit for 
his situation to do, if he was accused of taking advantage 
of his station to* oppress any of the captains of his ships, 
if he was stated to go into a port of the allies of his country 
and to rob them, and to rob their women, to break into their 
recesses, and commit all these, sort of things, why the 
glorious victory of Lord Howe could not change the nature, 
* the quality, of those acts. 

If some of our ministers — My Lord Cornwallis is gone to 
the Emperor of Russia, my Lord Malmesbury is gone to the 
King of Prussia; we hope and trust their embassies will 
succeed ; we hope and trust this country will receive great 
benefit from them ; we hope all these things ; but if Lord 
Malmesbury, from any money that was to be paid to the 
King of Prussia, was to put 50,000/. in his pocket, I believe 
his making a good and advantageous treaty with the King of 
Prussia would never be thought a good defence for him* 
We admit that, if a man has done great and eminent services, 
though they cannot be a defence against crimes and cannot 
conceal them, yet when sentence comes to he passed upon 
that man, you will consider, first, whether they were common 
lapses of human frailty, and you must consider the nature, 
weight and validity, of the grievance. As I was stating the 
case of Lord Malmesbury — your Lordships may easily perceive 
that is stating an impossible case : I only put it in the case 
of a man whom we all know and revere, and upon whom, 
to use Mr. Hastings' expression upon the Munny. Begum 
much more properly, the breath of calumny has not breathed : 
— I say, he would not be justified, though your Lordships 
might think some pity due to it. 

Let us then consider what are the merits which Mr. Hast- 
ings has set up against the justice of his country, and against 
his proved delinquencies. I confess that, if a man has done 
great services, it may be some alleviation ; -but then they 
ought to be used as such, — with modesty, with humility, with 
confession of the fact; and not with a proud and insolent 
defiance, stating these services as reasons why he stands 
justified in the eye of mankind for committing unexampled 
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and enormous crimes. Indeed humility, suppliant guilt, makes 10 Junei 794. 
some impression upon our bosoms, in such a manner that, 
when we sec it before us, we always remember that we are 
men ; and nothing but a proud defiance of law and justice 
could make us forget it for one moment. T believe the 
Commons of Great Britain — perhaps the persons that speak 
to you — know very well how to allow for the faults and 
frailties of mankind, and that they consider them largely, 
liberally and equitably; but we have not stated one crime 
but what is full of malice. 

. Now, from what is stated for the prisoner, 'you would Criminal 
imagine some great, known, acknowledged, services. My SinTiast-^ 
Lords, the tilings that are stated are, every one of them, so 
many things, deliberately, upon the fullest inquiry, by the 
greatest diligence and sagacity, by the greatest and most 
penetrating research, reprobated in the strongest manner 
as the crimes of Mr. Hastings. And yet these crimes, in 
defiance of the House of Commons, in defiance of its most 
solemn resolutions, in defiance of the Acts of Parliament 
founded on these most solemn resolutions, does this man 
venture to bring before you as merits, to extenuate the 
crimes with which we charge him ! 

He finds in our proceedings a whole mass of matter upon 
which he is Criminated, in every part of the journals ; and 
when he finds that wc have selected — as we were bound to 
select — only certain tilings of certain descriptions to charge 
him with, he takes all the rest, that we have laid aside and 
do not bring here as charges, to convert them by a strange 
metamorphosis into merits, to make your Lordships acquit 
him of these charges! 

My Lords, we must beg, for the House of Commons — we 
must beg, for the honour of a co-ordinate branch of the 
Legislature — that your Lordships, whenever you take 
what we condemn as crimes to be merils, will at least 
give us an opportunity of being heard upon the matter ; 
that you will not take an oblique, ungenerous, unhandsome, 
mode to condemn the House of Commons, by letting the 
Defendant, when he is attempting a proof of something else, 
come obliquely to censure the House of Commons and the 
Legislature itself. 

Mr. Hastings has brought up to you a variety of merits ; 
and every one of these merits, without the exception of one 
of them, is either directly censured by the House of Com- 
mons, and censured as a ground lor legislative provision, or 
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Abolition of 
the tribute 
duo to the 
Mogul. 


they remain upon tjie records of the House of Commons, 
with the vouchers for them as proofs. Though we have not 
yet actually resolved upon every one of them, we have re- 
solved, as I think, upon no less than forty-five parts of his 
conduct upon this occasion. [These resolutions were moved]* 
in the year 1782. [They were moved] by a person whom 
this country is under many obligations to, and whom wc 
must speak of with honour, whenever we consider great 
situations in this country, and great talents to support them, 
and long services in the House of Commons : — 1 mean 
Mr. D imdas* then Lord Advocate of Scotland, and now one 
of the principal Secretaries of State, and at the head — and 
worthily and deservedly at the head — of the India establish- 
ment. He moved forty-five resolutions ; the major part of 
them directly against these very acts Mr. Hastings has 
pleaded as his merits, considered as delinquencies and 
crimes. • 

All that the House of Commons implore of your Lord- 
ships'is, that you will not take these, which we call crimes, 
as merits, without hearing the House of Commons upon it. 
I am sure you are too noble and too generous to do it. The 
first thing Mr. Hastings brings forward here is, that, whereas 
the Company were obliged to pay a certain tribute to the 
Mogul, in consequence of a [condition] inserted in the grant 
by which the Moguls give to us the legal title by which we 
hold the provinces of Bengal, Baliar and Orissa, he did 
stop that stipend or tribute, such as it was ; — an acknowledg- 
ment that, though bound by treaty, though bound by the 
very sanad by which he held the very office he was exercising, 
recognised by the Company and recognised by the nation, 
yet he broke it, and refused to pay this. 

Where are we? Is this merit? Good God Almighty! 
the greatest blockhead, the most ignorant, miserable, wretch, 
a person without either virtue or talents, has nothing to do 
but to order somebody to strike a pen through such an 
account, and then he makes a merit to you ! “Oh, I have 
saved you all this money. You were bound to pay, but by 
a breach of your faith, by a single dash of my pen, I have 
put an end to this. I gave you 250,000£.; will not you 
reward a person who did you such a great and important 
service ?” But the House of Commons will not allow that 
this was a great and important service, — but the contrary. 
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Hero is our Resolution:: — i 0 Jmnsi 7 M. 

‘‘ Resolution the 7th. — That the conduct of the Company and their its con- 
vservants in India to the King*” — meaning the Mogul King, — “ and damnation 
Nudjiif ( ’awn, with respect to the tribute payable to the one, and the Commons 
stipend to the other, and with respect to the transfer of the provinces of 
Corah and lllahabad to the Vizier, was contrary to policy and good 
faith ; and that such wise and practicable measures should be adopted 
in future as may tend to redeem the national honour, and recover the 
confidence and attachment of the princes of India.” 

This thing, which we have fulminated the thunder of our 
resolutions against, as a heavy crime — as a crime that dis- 
honoured the nation, and which measures ought to be taken 
to redress, this man has the insolence to bring before your 
Lordships as a set-off against thfe crimes we charge him with ! 

This outrageous defiance of the House of Commons, this 
outrageous defiance of all the laws of his country, I hope 
your Lordships will not countenance. Let it pass for nothing ; 
let it not aggravate, as 1 am sure it does heavily, his 
crimes ; but let not thi3, which wc have declared to be 
injurious to the public faith, and which he himself does not 
deny to be a breach of the public faith, — let* not that be set 
against other breaches of the public faith with which we 
charge him; nor justify [one class of]* public crimes by 
proving that he has- committed other crimes. 

This is what lie states to you : and he makes up a sum, 
much in the same manner as he makes up the account of 
Nobkissin, of 200,000/. a year saved to the Company by 
this. But it shall not go so neither. There is no account 
which he has ever brought forth that docs not carry upon it, 
not only ill faith and national dishonour in that way, but 
carries with it the direct proofs of corrupt practice in him- 
self. When Mr. Hastings values himself upon this shocking, 
horrible and outrageous, breach of faith, which requires 
nothing but a base and illiberal mind to do, and requires 
neither talents, courage nor skill, except that courage that 
defies all consequences — that defies shame — that defies judg- 
ment— that defies the opinions of mankind and his country; 
no other courage than that, nor other talents than I have 
described, namely, to strike a pen over it ; — [you will at 
least expect to sfce a dear and distinct account of what was 
gained by it].* 

In the year 1775, at a period when Mr. Hastings was 
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leJmnsirn. under an eclipse, when honour and virtue, in the character of 
Detection General Clavering, Colonel Monson and Mr. Francis, for a 
Str^nast- 1 whik sat — and for a very short period — at the Council board 
mgs’ revenue — in that time, Mr. Ilastin&s’ conduct upon this occasion was 

accounts. 


Examina- 
tion of 

jvir. crofts. Xjordships have heard very often, comes forward early m the 
transaction, and he declares that he, being Accountant Gene- 
ral — much such an Accountant General as you have seen — 
that he, being Accountant General, finds there a little error 
in this. And what was the error ? That he had given the 
Mogul a credit for one year more than he had received, 
namely, a small error of a payment to him of 260,000/. ! 
This appeared strange. “ Why,” says he, ** I never discovered 
it ; nor was it ever intimated to me that it had been stopped 
from October, 1773, till the other day, when I had it inti- 
mated to me that 1 ought not to have made an entry of these 
payments, [they] having been stopped ; but they agree ever 
since October, 1773.” These are his expressions. It is in 
the Bengal Appendix, printed by the orders of the court of 
Directors, extracted from the records. When he is asked a 
very natural question , — “ Who told you of your mistake? — 
who told you Mr. Hastings had ordered it to be expunged 
from October, and yet had not given you an idea that it had 
not been paid to that time ?” — what is the answer? It is an 
answer worthy of Mr. Middleton — an answer worthy of 
replies^ 1 ' 6 ^ r * -k ar ki ns — an answer worthy of all the banyas you 
have seen here : — “ Oh ! I have forgotten/’ “ Had you heard 
of so trifling an error as this sum for a whole # year ? ” “ Oh ! 

really I have forgotten/’ I could get nothing from him but 
that he had forgotten who told him that circumstance. Your 
Lordships will ask, what became of it ? We find that, in the 
course of that year, in the account of the arrears due to the 


v/ i 

called into question, and they began to call for an account of 
the revenues of the country, what was received and what was 
paid. And they found that, in the account, the Mogul’s 
stipend, or his tribute, was continued as paid up to October, 
1774. This appeared fair upon the face of it. They took 
it for granted, as your Lordships would take it for granted, 
at the first view, that in reality it was paid. The books 
were balanced. You find a debtor ; you find a creditor. 
The Mogul is credited for the receipt of 260,000?. in that 
year, that is, twenty-six lacs; and you find he sets oft' 
against it as regular a posted account as possible. 

While they were on this, a Mr. Crofts, of whom your 
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King, annexed to your Minutes, he says that he had 
never received .any intimation, till the other day, of the 
resolution of the late Board to withhold the tribute, from 
October, 1773. It is asked from whom he received this 
very late communication. He replies that he does not really 
recollect. The date of this letter is the 21st of March, 1775. 

On the 25th of February, he writes that he had never 
received an information, till the other day, of the resolution 
of the late Board — that is, Mr. Hastings* Board — to with- 
hold the tribute, from this October, 1773 ; and, being asked * * 

from whom he received this very late communication, — “I 
really do not recollect.” Oh ! my Lords, what resources 
there are in oblivion! What resources there are in bad 
memory ! No genius has ever done so much for mankind 
as certain defects, it was said by one of the ancient philo- 
sophers, to a man who proposed to teach ‘people memory, 

— “ I wish you could teach me oblivion. I wish you could 
teach me to forget/' These people had not learned memory, 
but they had learned the art of forgetting. Here is a kind of 
labyrinth, where fraud runs into fraud. There is credit given 
to the Wazir for eight lacs paid to the Mogul, which he desires 
to draw upon the Mogul's tribute, for the support of an 
army which he himself had stipulated to bear the whole 
expenses of. There arc eight lacs accounted for fraudulently, 
upon the face of the thing ; and, when he comes to the rest, Enormity of 
eighteen lacs more, there is no account of it at all; and 
consequently Mr. Hastings pocketed that. While he was lations. 
pretending to save you by one fraud, he committed, another 
fraud for himself: and this is the method in which one pecu- 
lation governs another in the economy of fraud. Mr. Hast- 
ings says — if you want a key to it — I rigidly put an end 
to the Mogul's tribute, and Mr. Hastings put the money 
into his own pocket. 

This is what I think myself bound to tell your Lordships 
upon this occasion. Not one word has been produced by the 
Counsel to support these allegations ; but, knowing that your 
Lordships, higli as you arc, and being the best of men as 
I trust you are, yet still are men, and knowing that bold 
assertions and confident declarations prevail with men, how 
do we attack them? Not by things of the like nature. 

We attack them by showing you that the House of Commons 
has disapproved of them. We show you the grounds upon 
which the House of Commons has disapproved of them. 
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We send you to the records of the Company, if you want to 
pursue this matter further, to enlighten your own minds upon 
the subject. Therefore do not think that we do not know 
how ridiculous it is, for any person to dare talk of these 
things without producing a single voucher for them. We 
know it. But we are ready to take upon us the negative, and 
should be ashamed to assert anything that we are not able 
directly to prove by an immediate reference ; though we are 
not bound to do it* for we could efface this by a single 
stroke, by saying, there is no evidence of it. But we show* 
you that the things he has set up as merits are atrocious 
crimes, and not one of them that does not, in the very nature 
of it, carry evidence of low corruption, as well as breach of 
public faith, in Mr. Hastings. 

The next tiling he takes credit for is this. The Mogul had 
by stipulation a royal domain [insured to] him, consisting of 
two provinces, Corah and Allahabad. Mr. Hastings was i\ot 
satisfied with taking this tribute, and taking it for ever, 
but, under weak pretences, never proved in any sense, such 
as the Mogul was going to Mahratta — no reason why lie 
should npt go there, as well as Nujif Khan, or any other 
prince: we were not at war with the Mahrattas at that 
time; — well, he takes from him his domain, [almost the. 
last wreck of empire left]* to the descendant of Tamerlane, 
to whose voluntary grants we owe that we have put a foot 
in*Bengal. And surely we ought, at least, to have kept our 
• faith, and left that retreat for this unfortunate prince. The 
House of Commons was of that opinion, and consequently 
they resolved: — 

f ‘ That the transfer of Corah and Allahabad to the Vizier was contrary 
to policy and good faith.” 

This is what the House of Commons think of this busi- 
ness which is to be considered as merit. 

These provinces are rated at twenty-two lacs or there- 
abouts, that is, 220,000?. a year. I believe they were improv- 
able to a good deal more. But what does Mr. Hastings do ? 
Instead of taking them for the Company, instead of re- 
serving them for the Mogul, till we should like the course 
he was taking better, or turning them to the Company's 
advantage, he sells them to the Nawab of Oude, who he 
knew had the art, above all men, of destroying the country 
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lie was not to keep, or what lie might fear he was not to lCJuNEm*. 
keep. And what do you think lie sold them for ? He sold 
them at a little ‘more than two years' purchase ! Will any Dis^acofui 
man believe that Mr. Hastings, when he sold these provinces !ai£ iSof tho 
to the Wazir for these two years’ purchase — and there was 
ncr man living that would not have given ten years’ purchase 
for them — did not put the difference between the real and 
pretended value into his own pocket and that of his 
associates ? 

We charge, therefore, first, that which he assumes merit 
for as ill faith; next, that that ill faith was purchased of 
him. And, therefore, as he neither kept the pledge for the 
Mogul or for the Company, nor sold it for an adequate value, 
we charge him with corruption in that. And this is one of 
his merits, stated with great pomp by bis Counsel ! 

Another of his merits was a pension the Company was stopple of 
obliged to pay to Nujif tfChan, that was stopped. That offu$ Km 
was but a small thing among the rest. But there is another, Khau * 
upon which he values himself exceedingly ; which is, the 
sale of the liohilla nation to the same Wazir, their cruel and Saio oftho 
bitter enemy, a good manager of his own revenues, but the Son to the 
crudest tyrant that ever existed to all persons — excepting ^ azil ’* 

Mr. Hastings always — to whom lie had taken any degree of 
animosity, public, private or political. lie sold him this 
whole nation, whose country was cultivated like a garden, 
and which is since a desert, for 400,000J. lie sent a brigade 
of our troops to extirpate these people, who were the bravest, 
the most honourable and generous, nation upon earth, 
namely, the Itohillas. They were cruelly turned [out], 
and left to rot, and publish the merciless, scandalous, 
behaviour of Great Britain from one end of India to 
the other. I believe there is not an ingenuous mind 
upon the whole globe that has ever heard of it — I 
believe there is no man possessing the least pretension to 
honour, justice, humanity and good policy, that did not 
reprobate this. * * 

The Court of Directors, when they heard of it, reprobated Reprobation 
it in the strongest manner. The court of Proprietors of the bytho 8al0 
India Company reprobated it in the strongest manner. The andTho y 
House of Commons, after the most diligent research, and Commous. 
a resolution moved by Mr. Dundas, reprobated it in 
the strongest manner. This is our judgment on it, and 
Mr. Hastings brings it forward as a merit to your Lordships. 

But I can prove, upon every piece of this bad merit, that 
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is jtobwm. there is a most horrid and nefarious, secret, corruption 
Corrupt lurking in it. I am only to tell your Lordships that Sir 
of tho tSas- Robert Barker was offered by this Wazir, for about one half 
action. 0 f this country, namely, the country of the Rohillas, — he 
was offered a sum of fifty lacs of rupees, that is, 500,0007. 
for the half of it. Mr. Hastings was informed of this by 
Sir Robert Barker, in his letter of the 24th of March, 1773. 
Mr. Hastings took forty lacs of rupees for the whole, when 
he might have had fifty lacs for the half. Judge, then, 
what became of the difference. Nothing on earth can hide 
from mankind why Mr. Hastings made this wicked, corrupt, 
desperate, bargain for the extermination of a brave and 
generous people ; why he took 400,000/. for the whole of 
that for half of which he was offered, and knew he might 
have had, 500,000/. 

Your Lordships observe, all these have not one single 
syllable of evidence to support them ; but there *has been long 
and laborious detail and discussion both by Mr. Hastings 
himself and by his Counsel. ’Now we answer them for 
. that reason. But we answer them by a direct reference to 
records and papers, by which your Lordships shall judge of 
them as set-offs and merits ; and that is the light in which 
they look at them just at present. I believe your Lordships 
will hardly receive these as merits to set off guilt, because, 
in every one, there is a guilt in the act, and there are pre- 
sumptions, not to be refuted, that he had taken money for 
every one of them to himself. 

The Mah- The next is the Mahratta [peace]. He produces to you 
ratta peace. distresses of the Company, to justify the unhandsome and 
improper means that he took of getting this. He says — 
and here we display, here we spread our sails, here we 
catch every gale — he says, — “ I found all India confederate 
against you, and I found the Mahrattas, I found the whole 
[country], through all the hundred states, fulminating 
against you. I found them combined with the Nizam. 
I found them, combined with * Hyder Ali. I stemmed 
all that torrent, nevertheless. I so endured — fortitude 
is my character — I bore all this, till I landed your affairs 
safe on shore ; and now receive me as the saviour of 
India.” 

My Lords, we have heard all that ; but we never forget 
that the House of Commons examined into the whole of 
this, and that there was not a single act that is put there 
which we did not reprobate. The House of Commons, in 
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these very resolutions, have determined that Mr. Hastings, i6Juoi794. 
the author of these proceedings, took advantage of an ambi- 
guous letter of the courf of Directors, to break and violate Mr. iiast- 
the most solemn, the tnost advantageous and most useful, onhc b treaty 
treaty that ever was inTndia ; that he produced this strange 
and unnatural junction, /which he said he found, as it were , 1 
and had the merit of combating. It really is a dreadful 
thing ; and I must first protest against [your receiving such 
evidence]* at all. If I do not enter much into it, it is 
because of the indecency and impropriety of your receiving 
that as merit which the Commons have condemned, in every 
part of it. Your Lordships have received obliquely the 
evidence upon that business ; and, when we came and desired 
your inquiry upon that, your Lordships, for wise and just 
reasons I have no doubt, refused it to us : and now we only 
desire this, that your Lordships will not receive this as Condemna- 
merit, till the House of Commons, who has condemned it in |Jroc«*ciiiga 
all its parts, is heard upon such business. They have con- “Vorty-nvo 
demned it in these forty-five resolutions. resolutions/* 

The first thing I shall endeavour, therefore, to show your 
Lordships is this,— that, by his ill faith, he was the author 
of the whole. The Government of Bombay had offended 
the Mahratta States by -a most violent and scandalous 
aggression. They made a treaty of peace afterwards, the 
most honourable and advantageous. Colonel Upton made 
the treaty called the treaty of Poorunder ; and Mr. Hastings Disastrous 
broke that treaty, upon his declared principle that you are Suenccs of 
to look in war for resources. India was at that time in of tiVetreSty 
peace. Ilyder Ali did not dare to attack us. Why ? of Poorun- 
Because he was afraid that his natural enemies^ the Mah- 
rattas would fall upop him. The Nizam could not attack 
us, because he was afraid of the Mahrattas. The Mahratta 
State itself was divided into those discordant branches which 
it was impossible almost to unite again. That common- 
wealth, which was the terror of India, was broken ; and 
there was not one power in India that did not look to Great 
Britain for holding the balance and preserving justice to 
them all. At that time, Mr. Hastings deliberately broke the 
treaty of Poorunder. He set up a treaty called [the treaty 
of Salby]. Why, before he had been abandoned by the 
Mahratta State, by attacking and breaking faith with 
all the powers, one after another, he produced that very 
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ic Juarei7oi. union which one could hardly think that all the incapacity 
and all the ill faith could ever have produced. Mr. Hastings 
himself produced upon that occasion — he entered into — that 
war. Oh ! what a disappointment Whs produced by himself 
♦ in evidence, about the ill faith and the cause of it ! He has 
produced it as a declaration of one of their best allies con- 
cerning that condition. He has produced you himself a 
witness, namely, a letter from the [Minister of the] ltaja of 
Bcrar charging Mr. Hastings — which he has never observed 
upon or denied — as being himself the cause of that very 
junction of all the powers of India against us. 

Letter from [Dewager Pundit to] Beneram Pundit: 


Letter of 
the Minis- 
ter of the 
Itajali of 
-Berar. 


page 2793 : — 

“ As the friendship of the English is, at all events, the first and most 
necessary consideration, I will, therefore, exert myself in establishing 
peace ; for the power of making peace with all is the best object. To 
this all other measures are subservient, and will certainly he done by 
them, the English. You write, that after having laid the foundation of 


peace with the Pundit Purdhaun, it. is requisite that some troops should 
be sent with General Goddard against iiyder Naig, and take possession 
of his country, when all those engagements and proposals may be 
assented to. Yly reason is confounded in discussing this suggestion, at 
a time when Iiyder Naig is in every resect in alliance with the Peishwa, 
and has assisted with his soul and life to repel the English, for us to 


unite our troops with those of the enemy and extirpate him, would not 
this fix the stamp of infamy upon us for ever ? Would any prince, for 
generations to come, ever after assist or unite with the Peishwa ? He 
yourself the judge, and say, whether such a conduct would become a 
prince or not. Why, then, do you mention it? why do you write it ? 

His account *The case is as follows. At first there was the utmost enmity 
Indian con- between Hyder Naig and the Pundit Purdhaun, and there was the 
federation, fullest intention of sending troops into Hyder Naig’s country, and after 
the conclusion of the war with Bombay, and the capture of Ragonuut 


Row, it was firmly resolved to send troops into that quarter; and a 
reliance was placed in the treaty which was entered into by the gentle- 
men of Bombay before the war. But when* Ragonaut again went to 
them, and General Goddard was ready to commence hostilities, — when 


no regard was paid to the friendly proposals made by us and the pundit 
Peishwa, — when they desisted from coming to Poonah agreeable to their 
promise, and a categorical answer was given to the deputies from 
Poonah, — the ministers of Poonah then consulted among themselves ; 
and, having advised with the Nabob Nizam-ul-Dowlah, they considered, 
as enemies were appearing on both sides, and it would be difficult 
to cope with both, what was to be done. Peace must be made with 
one of them, and war must be carried on with the other. They wished, 
above all things, in their hearts to make peace with the English Govern- 
ment, and to unite with them to punish Hyder Naig; but these gentle- 
men had plainly refused to enter into any terms of reconciliation. It 
was, therefore, advisable to accommodate matters with Iiyder Naig, 
although he had been long an enemy. What else could be done? 
Having nothing left for it, they were compelled to enter into union with 
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Here is a declaration made to Mr, Hastings himself — 16 JUM 794 . 
never answered by him ; for answered it could not be, because — 
the tiling was manifest, that all the desolation of the Carnatic 
by Hycler Ali— all these difficulties that he mentions — all 
this union that lie states — was his o^n work, because he would 
not listen to any reasonable terms of peace. See, afterwards, 
what sort of peace he made. I could make from this paper, 
that they had the -folly and madness to produce to you, for 
other purposes, a clear refutation of everything. 

I am to tell you, that, when he values himself upon peace, Jjnsjn 
he ought to value himself upon having caused the war. If t rentable to 
you will look at it— and there is nothing that we can do ?n£ s . Hast " 
to help you in such a detection that we will not do — you will 
find that he might have had a better treaty than that which 
at last he acceded to, at any time ; that the treaty he made Dishonour- 
was full of disadvantage and dishonour; full of dis- Swoftho 
advantage, as we gave up every ally we had, and sacrificed 
them to the resentment of the enemy, — and sacrificed they 
were ; that Madaji Scindia gained by it an empire ; that 
he exterminated all the little and many gallant nations that 
stood between us and the Mahratta ambition, that stood in 
the middle of India, from [the Ncrbudda?] quite up to the 
mountains that divide India from Tartary. Almost all these 
brave nations he has exterminated, or brought under the 
most cruel subjection. The peace he made witl\ Mr. Hastings 
was for the very purpose of doing this ; which Mr. Hastings 
enabled him and gave him the means of doing. And this 
has been done, from one* end of India to the other. 

See what he did with other allies. The treaty of 
Poorundcr, which Colonel Upton made, and which he broke 
— flagitiously broke ; and which he was condemned justly 
by the House of Commons for having broken, — this treaty of AJvan- 
PoSrundcr gave us, — when God knows we little merited tmVisortho 
any favour whatever from the people, — it gave us 112,000/., p^JiLuLr. 
twelve lacs, to bear the expenses of the war, and gave us a 
country of thirty lacs, the country of Baraitch ; and it gave 
us Salsette, and other small Islands convenient for us upon 
that coast ; a great, useful and momentous, accession of 
territory and of revenue. For its value, it makes at twelve 
years 420,000/., which we got by that treaty; and we got it 
witli honour, for not one of our allies was sacrificed in it. 

For Kagonaut, whom they considered as the great cause of 
the war, they agreed to make an establishment of a thousand 
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i6JrsrBiy&4i, horse, [to be maintained at their expense],* and for his other 
expenses, three lacs of rupees per annum , payable monthly: 
and they chose a place for his residence, out of which he 
was not to remove, to disturb them. They stipulated pardon 
for all his adherents except four ; and all they desired was, 
that we should not assist him. It goes no further : no money 
is to be given to him. But Mr. Hastings surrendered that 
country of three lacs. He stipulated nothing for the ex- 
penses of the war. He stipulated no indemnity; not one 
word for any of the persons whom* lie had seduced into re- 
bellion for Bagonaut Row. lie gave them all up to the 
justice of the country, without a stroke of a pen in their 
favour, to be banished, confiscated and undone. And as to 
Ragonaut Row, instead of getting him this honourable 
establishment, which he was bound to do, this unfortunate 
man was ordered to go into Madaji Scindia’s country, or 
otherwise he was not to receive a shilling for his main- 
tenance. Then I will ask your Lordships, whether any man, 
willing to serve his country, could by any means whatever 
have broke the treaty of Poorunder, and value himself upon 
Warnings to that ? The House of Commons has resolved upon it. They 
Mr. r Hast> state that his own Council had remonstrated with him upon 
con S tera- hls It, and stated the mischiefs that would happen ; that Sir 
[reach of Eyre Coote, writing from Madras, states he thought it would 
faith, bring down Hyder Ali upon him, infallibly, who was reso- 
lutely determined upon the utter destruction and dishonour 
of his country. He broke the treaty, which was of much 
advantage, to make one afterwards, with all the intermediate 
losses and vexations, of a dishonourable kind ; losing every 
advantage almost, except two or three islands that we had 
by the treaty of Poorunder. And this, my Lords, is a 
set-off to all the crimes, prevarications, swindlings, that^we 
* * allege against him — ill faith abroad, scandalous peace, dis- 

honourable, ruinous, mischievous, expensive, scandalous, war ; 
— all owing to this man, and all brought up here to your 
Lordships as his merit, in order to revile and to spit upon 
the Legislature, because you are resolved to publish to all 
India that you will not countenance offensive wars ! And 
[you feel this]* so strongly as to make the first Act of this 
kind that was ever made, to limit the discretionary power 
of making war, solely, upon no other reason under heaven, 
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than the abuse that that man at your bar has made of it ; nurnniym. 
and for’which abuse now he presumes to take merit to him- ~ 
self I will read it to your Lordships : — 

[“And, whereas, to pursue schemes of conquest and extension of 
dominion in India are measures repugnant to the wish, the honour and 
policy, of this nation ; be it therefore enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that it shall not be lawful for the Governor General and Council of Fort 
William aforesaid, without the express command and authority of the 
said court of Directors, or of the secret committee of the said court of 
Directors, in any case, except when hostilities have actually been com- 
menced, or preparations actually made for the commencement of 
hostilities, against the British nation in India, or against some of the 
princes or states dependent thereon, or whose territories the said united 
Company shall be at such time engaged, by any subsisting treaty, to 
defend or guarantee, either to declare war or commence hostilities, or 
enter into any treaty for making war, against any of the country princes 
or states in India, or any treaty for guaranteeing the possessions of any 
country princes or states," etc.]* 

It is the first Act that ever was made in this nation, the Restrictive 
first statute that ever was made by the Government of any m 
nation, upon the subject, founded upon no other reason in 
the world ; because we know, and ought to know, who 
made that bill, which your Lordships afterwards ratified. 

Then these resolutions we made against the violent, intem- 

I ierat.e, unjust and perfidious, conduct of this man at your 
lordships* bar, that is produced before your Lordships as 
merit ! And, to show how necessary it was, here is a part 
of Ins own correspondence — the last thing I shall beg your 
Lordships to read, and upon which I shall make little or iio 
comment ; begging you to hear and know how well British 
faith was kept, and that it was the violation of British faith 
that prevented his having the most advantageous peace at 
an early period, and that would have prevented all the 
calamities of war. 

It is written from the minister of tiie Raja of Berar, a 
man called Beneram Pundit, who was minister of the Raja mJThiisi- 
of Berar, with whom Mr. Hastings was at the time treating feram 
for a peace, and he tells him why lie might have had peace rumm * 
at that time, and why he had it not ; that the cause of it was 
his own ridiculous and even buffoon perfidiousness, which 
exposed him to the ridicule of all the princes of India, 
and with him the whole British nation. It is in page 
2178 :— 

“ But, afterwards, reflecting that it was not advisable for me to be in 
such haste before I had understood all the contents of the papers, I 
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iGJPHifi7&4' opened them in the presence of the Maha*Rajah, when all the hharetas, 

* letters, copies, and treaties were perused with the greatest attention and 
care. 

“ First, they convinced us of your great truth and sincerity, and that 
you never, from the beginning to this time, were inclined to the present 
disputes and hostilities; and, next, that you have not included in the 
articles of the treaty any of your wishes or inclinations; and, in short, 
the garden of the treaty appeared to us in all its parts green and 
flourishing. But though the fruits of it were excellent, yet they appeared 
different from those of Colonel Upton’s treaty, the particulars of which 1 
hove frequently written to you,— and upon tasting them proved to he 
bitter, and very different, when compared to the former articles, flow 
can any of the old *and established obligations be omitted, and new 
matters agreed to, which it is plain that they will produce and damage? 
Some points which you have mentioned, under the plea of the faith and 
observance of treaties, arc of such a nature that the Poonah ministers 
can never assent to them. In all engagements and important tran- 
sactions, in which the words “ hut,” and ** although,” and “ besides,” and 
“whereas,” and “why,” and other such words of doubt are introduced, 
it gives an opening to disputes and misunderstanding. A treaty is 
meant for the entire removal of all differences, not for the increase of 
them. My departure for Pouiio.li has therefore been delayed.” 

My Lords, consider to wlmt ironies and insults this nation 
was exposed, and how necessary it was for us to originate 
that bill which your Lordships passed into an Act of Par- 
liament, with Ilis Majesty's assent. The words a hut," 
“ although,” “ besides,” whereas,” and f( why,” and such 
like, arc introduced to give an opening, and ho on. 
Then he desires him to send another treaty, fit for him to 
sign : — 

u I have, therefore, kept the treaty with the greatest care rind caution 
in my possession, and have taken a copy of it. 1 have added to each 
article another which appeared to me proper and advisable, and without 
any loss or disadvantage to the English, or anything more in favour of 
the Pundit Purdaun than was contained in the former treaties, ’Huh I 
have sent to you, and hope that you will prepare and send a treaty con- 
formable to that, without any “besides,” or “if,” or “why,” or “hut,” and 
“ whereas that as soon as it arrives 1 may depart for Poonah, and having 
united with me Row Mahadajee Seindia, and having brought over the Na- 
bob Nizam-nl- 1 )owlah to this business, I may settle and adjust all matters 
which are in this bad situation. As soon as 1 have received my dismission 
from thence, I would set oil* for Calcutta, and represent to you everything 
which for a long while 1 have had on my mind, and by tins transaction 
erect to the view of all the world the standard of the. greatness and 
goodness of the English ami of my masters, and extinguish the flames of 
war with the waters of friendship. The compassing all these advantages 
and happy prospects depends entirely upon your will and consent, and 
Ihc power of bringing them to an issue is in your hands alone.” 

My Lord**, you hoc the necessity of the Act of Parliament 
that was made ; that the want of faith of Mr. Hastings not 
only had united all India against us, but had hindered us from 
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making, for a long time, any peace at all ; and we were 
exposed to the irony, scorn, derision and insult, of the whole 
people of that vast continent. 

My Lords, there you have our charges. You have the 
set-off of merit. You have our observations on them. You 
see the condition in which Mr. Hastings received Benares. 
You see the condition in which Mr. Hastings received the 
country of the Kohillas. You see the condition in which lie 
received the country of Oude. You sec the condition, in 
which lie received the country of Bengal. You see the 
condition in which he received the government which we 
have abroad. You see the happiness and prosperity that was 
at home. You see all the beauty and glory end in a jungle 
for wild beasts. Flourishing families and nations — you see 
them reduced to a condition to implore that pity which the 
poorest man and the meanest situation might very well 
call for ! 

My Lords, you sec abroad scorn, contempt and derision, 
war stirred up and dishonourable treaties of peace made, 
from the total prostitution of British faith ; and you see that 
nothing less than having an Act of Parliament, that is the 
first of the kind, could prevent it. Then take the delin- 
quencies we have proved, from the highest degree of 
tyranny to the lowest degree of sharping and cheating, 
and consider whether the House of Commons could be 
justified for one moment without bringing these matters, 
which have baffled legislation at various times, to try at 
last what judgment would do. Judgment is what gives 
force, effect and vigour, to laws. Laws without judgment 
are contemptible and ridiculous. AVc bad better have no 
laws than laws not enforced by judgments and suitable 
penalties upon delinquents. Look to all the sentences 
passed before. Look to the sentence passed upon Lord 
Bacon ; look to the sentence passed upon Sir Giles 
Mfoinpcsson] ; and, coining down to later times, look at the 
sentence passed upon Lord Macclesfield ; and then compare 
the sentences which your ancestors have given with the 
delinquencies which were then before them ; and you have a 
measure to take with regard to this delinquent, formed upon 
the principles of your ancestors, formed upon the principles 
of delinquency, formed upon that rule which ought to give 
judgment to all courts in like cases ; lessening it for a lesser 
offence, and aggravating it for a greater, until the measure 
of justice is completely full. 

3 C 2 
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leJrsEwn. My Lords, I have done. The part of the Commons is 
concluded. With a trembling solicitude, we consign this 
product of* our long labours to your charge. Take it — take 
it. It is a sacred trust. I do assure you, never was a 
cause of such magnitude submitted before to any human 
tribunal. 

Peroration My Lords, at this great close, in the name of the Com- 
mons, surrounded by them, I attest the retiring — I attest 
the advancing - generations, between which, as a link in the 
great chain of eternal order, we stand, that the Commons 
have shrunk from no labour, have not feared any odium 
whatsoever, in the long conflict which they have carried on 
with the crimes, with the vices, with the exorbitant wealth, 
with the enormous and overpowering influence, of Eastern 
corruption. This battle, my Lords, we have carried on for 
twenty-two years, the conflict of which has been fought 
at your Lordships* bar for seven years. 

My Lords, two and twenty years is a great space in the 
scale of the life of man. It is no inconsiderable space in the 
history of a great nation. A business which has so long 
occupied the councils and the tribunals of Great Britain 
cannot possibly be huddled over in the course of vulgar, 
trite and transitory, events. Nothing but some of those 
great revolutions that break the traditionary chain of human 
memory, and alter the very face of nature itself, can possibly 
obscure it. My Lords, wc are all elevated to a degree 
of importance by it. The meanest of us will, by means 
of this, more or less become the concern of posterity ; if we 
arc yet to hope for such a thing, in this state of the world, as 
a retrospective, recording, civilised, posterity. But this is in 
the hands of the great Disposer of events. It is not ours to 
to settle how it shall be. 

My Lords, your House yet stands. It stands as a great 
edifice ; but let me say, that it stands in the midst of ruins 
— in the midst of the ruins that have been made by the 
greatest moral earthquake that ever has convulsed and 
shattered this globe of ours. My Lord, it has pleased 
Providence to place us in such a state that we appear every 
moment to be upon the edge of some great mutations. 
There is one thing, and one thing only, which defies all 
mutation ; that is, the thing which existed before the world 
and will survive this fabric of the world itself — I mean, 
justice ! — that justice which, emanating from the Divinity, 
has a place in the breast of every one of us ; given us fo» our 
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guide with regard to ourselves and others; and which will ie Jew ei 79*. 
stand, when the globe is burned to ashes, before the great 
Judge, when He comes to call upon us for the tenor of 
a well spent life, and to show that wc have acted the last 
part with honour. That is in our power. 

My Lords, the Commons will take every fate with your 
Lordships. . There is nothing sinister which can happen to 
you in which wc shall not be involved. But, if it should 
so happen that wc should be subject to some of those frightful 
changes which we have seen, if it should happen that your 
Lordships, stripped of all the decorous distinctions of human 
society, should, by hands at once base and cruel, be led to 
those scaffolds and machines for murder upon which the 
greatest kings and the most glorious queens have shed their 
blood, amidst the prelates, amidst the nobles, amidst the 
magistrates, who have supported their thrones, may you in 
these moments feel that consolation which I am persuaded 
they felt, in the critical moments of their dreadful agony ! 

My Lords, there is always some consolation, and a great 
consolation, for oppressed virtue and oppressed, fallen, dignity. 

It often happens that the very oppressors and persecutors 
themselves are found to hear great testimony in its favour. 

I do not like to go a great way into antiquity. I know 
very well that length of time operates so as to produce 
something of the fabulous, that lessens, and that weakens 
the interest, and weakens the application of examples. I 
wish to come nearer to the present time. Your Lordships 
know and have heard — and who lias not known and heard? 

— of the parliament of Paris. The parliament of Paris 
had an origin very similar to that of the great Court 
before which I stand. The parliament of Paris continued 
to have a great resemblance to it in its constitution, even to 
its fall. The parliament of Paris was ! It is all over, my 
Lords. It is passed like a dream. It fell before the sword 
of the Comte dc Mimbcau. And yet I will say that that 
man, in the moment of his inflicting the death wound of that 
parliament, produced at once the shortest and the grandest 
funeral oration that ever was or could be made upon the 
departure of a great magistracy. Though he has smarted 
himself under it— as every one knows who knows his 
history, and lie was elevated to he a great character in 
history — yet, when pronouncing the death sentence upon it 
and inflicting the mortal wound, lie declared liis motives for 
doing it were merely political, and that their hands wero 
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as pure as the justice they administered. A great and 
glorious conclusion of a great and glorious body ! And never 
was a sentence pronounced upon a body more noble. They 
were persons, in nobility of rank, in amplitude of fortune* in 
weight of authority, in depth of learning, inferior to few of 
those that hear me. It is but the other day that they 
submitted their necks to the axe — but not their honour. 
Their enemies, the persons who sentenced them, were 
lawyers full of subtlety ; they were enemies full of malice ; 
yet, lawyers full of subtlety and enemies full of malice as 
they were, they did not dare to reproach them with having 
supported the great and powerful, and oppressed the weak 
and feeble, in any of their judgments, or that they had 
perverted justice, in any one point whatever, for favour, for 
connection, or for cabal. 

My Lords, if you must fall, may you so fall ! But, if you 
stand- — and stand I trust you will, together with the fortune 
of this ancient monarchy, together with the ancient laws 
and liberties of this great and illustrious kingdom — may you 
stand as unimpeached in honour as in power ! May you 
stand, not as a substitute for virtue, but as an ornament of 
virtue — as a security for virtue! May you stand long, and 
long stand the terror of tyrants ! May you stand the refuge 
of afflicted nations! May you stand a sacred temple, for the 
perpetual residence of an inviolable justice ! 
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sure of Suja-ud-DowIa, III. 180, 
353. 

Letters of — 

In exculpation of himself, III. 360. 
On the condition of Oude, &c. IV. 
640, 643. 

On the mutiny of the Nawab’s 
troops, 111. 349. 

On tlie release of the eunuchs, HI. 
168. 

( )n the sufferings of the inmates of 
the Khouvd Mahal, 1. 420. 

On the treasure of* Suja-ud-Dowlj, 
111. 321, el seqq. 

Production of his correspondence, 
HI. xii. 

Britain, Great. 

Km of the British in Hindustan, I. 43, 
et scqij. 

Interference of the British in the ad- 
ministration of justice, IV. 693. 
Massacre of British troops, II. 553. 
Reverse's of the British, III. 105. 
Successes of the British against Cheyt 
Sing, IL. 404. 

General fear of, IV. 487. 

Reputation of in India, I. 484. 

Purity of British justice, I, 416, 

BitoiMi:, Alexander. 

Evidence of, IV. 307. 
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Brown, James, Major . 

Examination of, II. x; IV. 557. 

Bui. LB 411. 

Report from, IV. 473. 

Bullocks. Bee Crofts, Charles. 
Contracts for, II. 434. 

Number of, required by Lord Cornwal- 
lis, IV. 279, 285. 

Bitlwakt Sing, Itaja of Benares. 

History and character of. I.viii, 350; 

If. 722, 726, 735 ; III. 333; TV. 3. 
Contract with, I. 72,309; II. 728; 
III. 5, 8. 

Ilis tenure, I. 314; II, 726. 

Connection with Suja-ud-I)owla, II. 

565; III. 8 ; IV. 6. 

Included in the treaty of Allahabad, 
II. 564. 

Military service rendered by hint, II. 

565, *733; HI. 21; IV. 5. 

Services of, 1. 195; IV. 2. 

Obtains terms from Sir Hector Munro, 
HI. 6. 

Services against the Company, II. 728. 
Order for his arrest, III. 6. 

Proceedings against, I. 349. 

Widow of. 

Petition of, J. 297; IV. 458. 

Bundoo Khan. 

Grant of a pension to, II. 939. 

Birdwan, Province of. 

Cession of, I. iv. 62. 

Let to Nobkissin, II. 228. 

Government of, I. 38. 

Arrest of Raja of, II, 913. 

BuitGOYNE, John, General , one of the 
Committee of Managers t 1. xxxix. 

Burke, Rt. lion. Edmund, one of the Com- 
mittee of Managers. 

Appointment of, as Member of the 
Select Committee for inquiry into 
Indian affairs, I. xxxi. 

Motion of, for the impeachment of 
Mr. Hastings, I. xxxv. 

for a report of progress from the 

Managers, III. xxxiv. 

— — for reducing the articles of 
charge, II. xxxv. 

Observations on evidence of the first 
charge, II. 362. 

Protest against the decision of the 
Judges, II, xxiii. 

— against the decision of the Lords, 
II. xxvii. 


Burke, Rt. lion. VAmnnd— continued. 

Reflections on the rejection of evi- 
dence, II. xxxi. 

Reply to Earl Stanhope’s interruptions, 

III. iv, xxv. 

Reply to Mr, Hastings’ address, III. 
xxii. 

Insistance of, on the examination of 
Mr. Francis, IV. iv. 

Charges against the Court, IV. xxiii. 

Observations on Mr. Hastings’ petition, 

IV. xxxiii. 

Argument of, for the admission of the 
seventeenth article, IV. 636. 

Hostility to Mr. Hastings, I. xxxii, 
xxxiv. 

Charge against Mr. Hastings of the 
murder of Nundcomar, II. xviii, 
xx, 47, 112, ct scc/q. 

Reprimanded by the Commons, II. 
xix, 109, 112. 

Rebuked by the Chancellor, II. xxiv. 

Ilis altercation with Mr. Pitt, II. xiv. 

His quarrel with the Archbishop of 
York, III. vi. 

TUness of, 1. 151. 

Exertion in the impeachment, IV. 
xliii. 

Speech in reply to the thanks of the 
House of Commons, IV. xlvii. 

Retirement from Parliament, IV. 
xlviii. 

Ilis desire to write the history of the 
trial, ih. 

Speeches of, I. 1, 45, 101, 152; II. 1, 
62, 109, 171; IV. 331,379, 433, 
480, 522, 576, 620, 671, 733. 

Character of his speeches, I. xxiv; II. 
xvi; IV. xxiii. 

Publication of his speeches, I. ii. 

Burkk, Richard. 

Counsel for the prosecution, I. xxxix. 

Burkk, William. 

Hostility to Hastings, 1. xxxii. 

Buxatl 

Battle of, I. 375; II. 561,728; III. 6, 
177. 

Meeting of Chcyt Sing and Mr. Hast- 
ings at, I. 277 ; III. 141. 


Caillaud, Colonel . 

Implicated in the affair of the th 
seals, I. 50.; II. 553. rce 

Defence of, I. 56. 

Acquittal o t, I. 58; IL 555. 
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Calcraft, Ilenry Fox. 

Examination of, 11. vii. 

Calcutta. See Council of Bengal. 

Black Hole of, I. 47. 

Destruction of the factory at, If. 54*2. 

Agency for provisions for Fort Wil- 
liam, II. 472. 

Cam ac, John, Colonel. 

Detachment serving under, I. 341. 

distress of, I. 333 ; H. 872,874 ; 

II L 151; IV. 86. 

not attributable to Ohoyt 

Sing, IV. 86. 

Caxtkmir, Demetrius. 

His History of the Ottoman Empire, 
III. 191. 

Caxtoo Bauoo. 

Bnnya of Mr. Hastings, I. 112. 

Character of, l. 36. 

Memoranda kept b\ him, II. 181. 

Summoned before the Council, II. 52. 

Carnatic, The. 

Occupation of, by the enemy, III. 441. 

( J a un \ nv< )N, Earl of. See 1 1 kuheut. 

(UiiTlBR, John, President of the Council of 
Calcutta. 

Oath taken by him, 11. 274. 

Omits the restrictive oath. III. 508. 

Appoints the mother of the Nawab his 
guardian, See., IV. 660. 

Caste, Nature of. I. 35, 171. 

Doss of, I. 149. 

Violation of, by Mr. Hastings, T. 36. 

Catrou, Francois. 

His General History of the Moyul Km- ! 
pire, II. 539. 

Champion, John, Colonel. 

Mr. Hastings’ advice to him, II. 321. 

ClIANnKltNAflORK. 

Capture of, II. 786. 

Chapman, Mr. 

Beport on the Mohammedan College, 
IV. 731. 

Charge, Articles of the. See Im- 
peachment, Articles of the; 
See Hastings. 

Ch yrnock, Job, Chief of the Company's 
factory. 

His removal to the coast of Coroman- 
del, U. 542. 


Chartres, Samuel, Member of the Com- 
mittee of Revenue, II. 221, 406. 

Chester, Earl of 

Prerogatives of, II. 752. 

Chevalier, M. Be, Governor of Ch under - 
nayure. 

Delivered up to Mr. Elliott, II. 625. 

Cheyt Kam, Servant of Mr. Mm Hum , 

I. 348. 

Cheyt Sing, Raja of Renarcs . 

Succession of, xvi. 40, 195, 312 ; 

IB 734 ; 1H. 9 ; IV. 7. 

Caste of, r. 366. 

Illegitimacy of, II. 734. 

Wealth and resources of, I. 273, 497 ; 

H. 792, 802; III. 116 ; IV. 73. 

Bank of, 11.430, 743, 754; IV. 19, 
389. 

Expenditure of, 1.780; TV. 72. 

Forces of, I. 58 4 ; III. 115 j IV. 70. 
Tenure of, I. 200, 266, 312 ; 11.622, 
720; ID. 9,41,50; IV. 6, 18,20. 

secured by treaties, I. 266. 

Exceptional position of, II. 792; III. 
74. 

Privileges granted to, B 199; II. 715, 
751; 111. 38; IV. 16. 

Treaties with, II. 722. 

Mr. Hastings’ acquiescence in, 

IV. 407. 

Interpositions in his behalf l>y the 
British, III. 10, 35. 

Transfer of his allegiance to the Bri- 
tish, III. 12. 

The Company’s agreement with, I. 
206; 11. 447, 491, 738, 741, 747, 
755. 

His engagements with the Company, 
I. xviii ; IV. 19. 

opinion of the Secretary of the 

Board upon them, IV. 24. 
Independence of, 1. 198, 209, 318, 324; 
II. 490; IV. 10. 

Ilis independence proposed by Mr. 

Hastings, II. 738; III. 36. 

His meeting with Hr. Hastings at 
Buxar, II . 903; III. 141. 

Fixed tribute of, 1. 198, 200 ; IV. 9, 22. 

remarks on, IT. 762. 

Payment of his tribute, I. 320, 425, 
ct seqq. 

. punctuality of, I. 228 ; II. 870, 

rule relating to, II. 875. 

Injurious method of receiving his tri- 
bute, I. 235. 
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Cheyt Sing — continued 

Demands upon, I. xviii. 214, 328, 330, 
332 ; II. 492; IV. 388. 

debate upon, J I. 790, 807. 

acquiescence of the Council in, 

IV. 45. 

approved by the Directors and 

Ministers of the Crown, I. 221 ; 

II. 799; III. 17. 

assent of Mr. Francis to, I. 221. 

documentary evidence relating to, 

II. 709 ; IV. ii, viii. 

exemption from, claimed by him, 

11.825 ; III. 44. 

exorbitance of, IV. 431. 

his compliance with them, I. 225. | 

legality of, 1.218,209; 11.713,1 

730, 708; III. 21, 709. 

limitation of. II. 799. 

Demand upon, for cavalry, 1780, I. 
230, 323, 335; U. 852; JU. 105; 
IV. 17, 21,69. 

— — injustice of, IV. 69. 

justification of, I. 208; II. 051 

721,753,301. 

unanimous assent of the Council 

to, 11. 853. 

his evasion of, II. 863, ct ,s vqq. ; 

TIL. 153. 

his proposal in lieu of, l. 2.‘k). 

Demand upon, for the maintenance of 
three battalions of sepoys, 1778, 

II. 020, 716, 767, 801; ill. 15; 
IV. 20. 

his reply to, II. 804. 

justification of, II. 620, cl ttcqq. 

sanctioned by the Directors and 

Ministers of the Crown, II. 620. 
Demand upon, of a subsidy, in 1778, 

III. 79. 

bis assent to, ibid. 

payment of. IT. 820; III. 89. 

Dcinuud upon, of a subsidy, in 1779, 
11.822 ; ID. 89; IV. 54. 

acquiescence of Mr. Francis, 

IV. 58. 

concurrence of the Council, TI.823. 

enforcement of. IV. 50. 

his refusal to comply, 11. 821, 

831; IV. 55. 

payment of, II. 834, 

Demand upon, of a subsidy, in 1780, 
II. 830, 843; III. 95; IV. 60. 

unanimous consent of the ( Coun- 
cil to, II. 843 ; IV, 64. 

liis submission to it, III. 97. 

immediate payment insisted on, 

IV, 00. 


Cheyt Sing — continued 
Demand upon, of a subsidy, in 1780— tout. 

payment of, II, 841, 845, 850; 

IV. 05, G8. 

His offer of 20 lacs, I. 241, 345; 

II. 838, 902. 

rejected by Mr.IIastings, IV. 403. 

(Question of right to inflict fines upon, 
1.203; III. 144. 

Proposed infliction of a fine of 50 lacs 
upon, II. 492; III. 139, 147. 

— — its extravagance, IV. 98. 

justification of, Jl, 052, 707. - 

Charges against, l. 272; II. 778, 877, 
907; IV. 80, 389, 418. 

of correspondence with the Mah- 

rattas, I. 339. 

of delay in payment of the sub- 
sidy, Ac., II 876 ; III. 149, 151 ; 
IV. 88/ 

of evasion of the demand for 

cavalry, 1. 341 ; IV'. 81. 

of exciting disorders at Calcutta, 

I. 342. 

• of neglect of the police, II. 884, 

904 ; III. 153, 194; IV. 81. 

of non-remittance of money to 

Major Cumae, I. 333 ; IV. 80. 

of devices to prevent aid reach- 
ing Mr, Hastings, 11. 921, 924. 
Infliction of a fine of 2,000/. upon, l 
237, 340, 346; III. 94 ; IV. 57. 

concurrence of the Council in 

HL 94. 

unjustifiable severity of it, I. 248 

258; IV. 57. 

Remission of his fine, III. 102. 

Sums exacted from, I. 333, 334. 

His present to Mr. Hastings, I. xviii, 
232, >51. 

discovery of, II. 131. 

Ids silence respecting it, IV. 05. 

its object, IV. 60. 

Evasive conduct of, II. 809, 811 ; lit. 

83, 97 ; IV. 50, 70. 

Designs of, I. 338 ; IV. 394. 
Treachery of, II. 764, 882. 

Rebellion of, 11,864, 880. 883,921; 

HI. 110, 109, 103; IV. 82, 93. 
Outrages committed by, II. 922, 920 ; 

III. 162. 

Submission of, 1,243, 276, 281; IV. 
91, 93, 421. 

Arrest of, I. xviii, 210, 278, 344, 306 ; 

II. 492; III. 155, 157 ; IV. 91, 93. 
justification of, I. 247 ; TF. 9J2 ; 

III. 155. 
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Ciieyt Sing— continued* 

Degradation of, by arrest, 1.345 ; II T. 

170 ; IV. 417. 

Rescue of, I. 280. 

His escape to Ramnugnr, If. 027. 

Defeat and expulsion of, II. 927. 
Offence given to Mr. Hastings by him, 

I. 226, 339; ID. 55, 132 ; IV. 101. 

remarks on, III. 55. 

Treatment of, compared with that of 

Mohammed Reza Khan, II. 574. 
Miserable condition of, J. 250. 

Services of, II. 731. 

I /Otters of, intercepted, II. 925. 

to Mr. Hastings, I. 242, 27o ; 

II. 908. 

of remonstrance, HI. 91 ; IV. 50. 

— — of submission, I. 28 1 ; II, 915, 
920 ; 111. 101. 

Children, sale of, l. 143 ; IV. 513. 
Cjiimxaji Hosi.y. See Host A, Chiinnaji. 
China. 

Exportation of opium to, II. v; 454; 
IV. 272. 

■ 

C'HITTAOONO. 

Cession of, I. G2. 

ClWNAU. 

Flight of Mr. Hastings to, I. xviii, 

081 . 

Treaty of, I. xxi, 405, 439; III. 221 ; 
IV. 478. 

conditions of, &r., I. 457, 535 

— - Mr. Hastings’ assent to, I. 459. 

Mr. Hastings* interpretation of, 1. 

459. 

object of, <Stc. II. 059; IV. 530, 

ft Wlfif. 

nonobservance of, 1. 534, 511. 

Fort of, 1, 34 <1. 

Oh y ton Dt'u, AijchI of Mr. Ifastim/s , 
II. 50 ; LV. 173. 

Cuter it, Committee of. 

Appointment of, II. 575. 

Report of, to the Hoard, HI, 522. 
Acquiescence of, in tin 1 appointment 
of Mutiny Hegum, III. 531. 
Corruption of, I V. 720. 

Olavkuing, Gen. Sir John, Member of the 
Council of Calcutta, II, 87. 
Appointment of, I. xv. 

1J is opposition to Mr. Hastings, I. x\i\; 
11. 474 ; IV. 524. 


C layering — continued. 

Charges Mr. Hastings with peculation, 

II. 05. 

Objects to the demand on Oheyt Sing 
for military service, III. 47. 

Opinion on the receipt of money from 
Munny Hegum by M. Hastings. III. 
504. 

Motion for production of the Naw all’s 
accounts, II. 307. 

Proposition for the supply of Fort 
William, IV. 310. 

Allowances to, II. 401, 500. 

Kctiirns presents, IV. 742. 

Character of, II. 00; IV. 489. 

Death of, I. xxxi. ; II. 08; IV. 25. 

Clive, Robert, Lord (Hive. 

Genius of. 1. 48. 

Policy of, I. 71, 313; HI. 502 
Successes of, II. 547. 

< lath taken by, II. 274. 

Minute of, II. 12. 

Delegation of power to, II. 654, 894. 
Heller concerning corruption ill India, 

III. 502. 

Appointment of Mohammed Reza 
Khan, IV. 057. 

Grant to, IV. 730. 

Cojv Hessent. 

Attempt on the life of AsofF-ud-Dowhi, 
11.000; 111.213. 

Coja Petri sn, 1. 01. 

CoLKimOoK, I’M ward, Persian Tunis- 
ia tor. 

Report, IV. 192. 

Coli.it tors, M it.it vn y. 

Outrages committed hv, TV. 479. 

College, Mohammedan. See Moil \ ai- 
med vx College. 

Commission for ukgul ytjno tite Ai- 
FA I US OF InJMA. 

Appointment of, I. 73. 

Loss of the Commissioners at sea, 
ibid. 

Com t* any, the East India. 

Sketch ofits rise and progress, II. 512. 
Charters of, I. xxxi. 13, 15, 32. 
Constitution of, 1. 14. 

Sovereign power of, I. 15. 

Limitation ofits powers, III. 386. 
Policy pursued by, IV. 673. 

Its system of record, I. 28. 

subverted by Mr, Hastings, I. 30. 
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Company, -the East India — continued. 
Order of the service destroyed by Mr. 

Hustings, I. 16, 17. 

The service corrupted by Mr.Hustings, 
IV. 700. 

Corrupt practices of its officers, III. 
501, 572, 699. 

Emoluments of officers, I. 19. 

Youth of persons employed, I. 20. 
Distress of, in 1771, 1. viii ; II. 567. 

relieved by Mr. Hastings, II. 

567. 

Distress ot; in 1774-1779, III. 581. 
Distress of, in 1780, II. 649, 856,900; 

III. 227 ; IV. 60, 69. 

Distress of, in 1781, II. 513,668; III. 
439, 371,443. 

Prosecutions c< inducted by, II. 78. 
Increase of the military expenses, Til. 
4(1. 

State of the revenue, 1778, I. 454, 
HI. 73 ; IV. 43. 

Loans raised by, II. 433. 

Increase of the debt of, IT. 669. 
Restoration of its finances, II. 680. 
Court of Directors. 

Their code of instructions, II. 427. 
Order against delegation of power, 
II. 891 ; III. 214. 

for the appointment of a guardian 

to the N&wub of Bengal, II. 294 ; 
HI. 512 ; IV. 659. 

. for the arrest of Mohammed 

Reza Khan, III. 512. 

for the discontinuance of Sir 

Ejre Coote’s extra allowances, II. 
643. 

for the reduction of the Nawab’s 

stipend, LI. 299. 

— — for the reinstatement of Mr. Bris- 
tow, IV. 495. 

respecting correspondence, 1 1. 

594; IV. 577. 

respecting the employment of 

Nundcomar, III. 555. 

respecting the sailing of the 

Company’s vessels, If. 641. 

— that an account he kept of the 
Nawab’s receipts, etc., II. 307. 

against the passing of accounts 

upon honour, IV. 313. 

against the receipt of presents 

by the Company’s servants, II. 122. 

— cases of exception, II. 123. 
Prosecutions ordered by, II, 105. 

abandonment of, by Mr. Hast- 
ings, II. 106. 


Company, the East India— continued. 
Court of Directors -cont. 

Their disapproval of the appointment 
of ami ns, II. 397. 

of the resumption of the jagirs, 

I. 724 ; IV. 60fk 

of the smuggling expedition to 

China, IV. 273. 

Their censure of Mr. Hastings, I. xxx. 
of appointments made by him, 

II. 96. 

Their approval of Mr. Hastings* con- 
duct to Mohammed Keza Khan, 111. 
520. 

of Mr. Hastings' measures, II. 

518 ; 111. 120. 

Their appropriation of the present 
from Asoff-ud-Dowla, I. 529 ; II. 
137. 

Their demand of an account from Mr. 
Hastings of presents received by 
him, H. 149, 157, 158 ; HI. 638; 
IV. 243. 

Their favourable disposition towards 
Mr. Hustings, II. 346. 

Their toleration of him, 1. 413. 

Thoir instructions to him respecting 
the administration of the revenue, 
II. 399; IV. 700. 

Their opinion of his plan for the 
revenue, II. 215. 

Their dissatisfaction with Mr.IIastings’ 
letter of explanation, II. 347. 

Letter of, respecting the confiscation 
of the jagirs of the Begums, 1. 428, 
441; HI. 288, 485 ; IV. 606. 

Contracts. Sec “ Impeachment, Arti- 
cles of THE.” 

Ordered to be advertised, II. 427,449; 
IV. 261, 264. 

Grant of, concurrent with demands on 
Oheyt Sing, II. 451, 458. 

Losses on, incurred by the Company, 
II. 444, 478 ; IV. 327. 

The Bullock-contract. SccCkofts, Henry. 
Account of, II. 456. 

Justification of, II. 505, 671. 

Reason for not putting it to auction, 
II. 505. 

The Opium-contract. See Sullivan, 
Stephen. 

Account Of, II. 504. 

Hazardous nature of, II. 674. 
Justification of, II. 672. 

The Victualling-contract 
Granted to Mr. Crofts, IV. 283. 
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CONTROL, BOARD OF. 

Establishment of, T. xxxiv. 

( OoiK, Sir Eyre, Comm under-in- Chief 
Avarice of, IV. 297, 300. 

Extra allowances to, II. xl. 439, 405, 
042 ; IV. 293, 294. 

charged on the Nawab Wazirj 

II. 440, 402, 403 ; IV. 292. 

offer of the Wazir to double 

them, IV. 290. 

correspondence with the Wazir 

on the subject, 11. 4 10. 

disapproved by the Directors, 

IV. 290, 4 41. 

justification of, TI. 500. 

objection of Mr. Eraneis and 

Mr. Wilder to them, IV. 295. 
Recommends the demand on Cheyt 
Sing of 1,000 horse, II. 040, 859; j 

III. 108 j 

Approves the proposal to enibree pay- 
ment from Client Sing, HI. 91 ” ' 

Ilis estimate of requisite mmiher of 1 

bullocks, IV. 277, 279. ! 

1 1 is probable interest in the bullock- j 
contract, I\'. 302. j 

Ilis plans for defence of India, II. 8.59; j 

III. 107. 

Supports Mr. Hastings, II. 439. 
Warning addressed lo , to Mr. Hast- 
ings, IV. 768. 

Services of, II. 507. 

Letter respecting the disorders at 
Benares, TV. 84. 

Letter respecting the state of (hide, 

IV. 042. 

C< >n a ii, Province of. 

Cession of, to the British, I. vii, xiii. 
Restored to Kuja-ud-Dow'la, 11.583; 
HI. 178 ; IV. 702. j 

Cornwallis. Charles, Marquess \ Gorer- j 
nor- General of India, 

Judgment in the ease of the I linage- j 
pore atrocities, II. 240. 

Report on the state of Bengal, II. 207; 
IV. 750. 

Letters on the state of Oude, I. 485 ; | 

IV. 647. 

Policy recommended by, IV. 751. 
Reformation of the Mohammedan col- 
lege by, IV. 749. 

Number of bullocks required by, IV. 
285. 

Delegation of pow er to, II. 054, 89 1 ; 

III. 214; IV. 413. 

Evidence of, IV. ii, xii. 

VOL. IV. 


Covenants, respecting the receipt of pre- 
sents by the Company** servants, 
H. 15, 105,274 ; HI. 502 ; IV. 730. 

Introduced by Lord Clive, III, 572. 

Non-execution of, 1. 106. 

Remarks on, I. 21 ; II. 123. 

Council of Bengal. 

Constitution of, I. 50. 

Intrigues of, I 50. 

Letters denouncing appointment of 
Nujem-ud-Dowla, IV. 00 1. 

on the death of Buhvant Sing, 

III. 8. 

Resettlement of, 1773, I. viii, xxix, 
10. 

Rule respecting the residence of mem- 
bers, II. 653, 891. 

repeal of, 1 1. 653. 

Their opinion of the dependence of 
Benares, III. 20. 

Coi noil (ikxi.hu, of Bicng \l. 

Constitution of, J. xiv. 

Arrival of, in India, II. 590. 

Dissensions in, L xxix.; III. 039. 

Opposition to Mr. Hastings, I. 296 ; 
II. 51, 289, 591 ; III. 581. 

Charge against of conspiracy, II. 43. 

Credulity of, I. 719, 22. 

Concurrence of, in the demand on 
Cheyt Sing, 11. 7ol, 834. 

Reflections on the conduct towards 
Buhvant Sing, 11. 73o. 

Decision respecting the property of 
the Begums, J. 382, 501. 

Interference in behalf of the younger 
Begum, I. 516. 

Claim to correspond w ith Mr. Bristow, 
11.595. 

Demand of 51 r. Middleton’s corre- 
spondence, II. 593, 

Let ters, 

--announcing the demand on Cheyt 
Sing to the Directors, Jan. 14 1780, 
H. 835; HI. 95; IV. 59, 60. 

— respecting the demand on the 
elder Begum, I. 514. 

Irregularity of entry of their consulta- 
tions, 111. 471. 

di;n cm of Rkvenui:. See Revenue, 
Council or. 

ofncii.s. Provincial. 

Appointment of, i. 125; II. 213. 

Constitution of, Ii. 401. 

Advocated by Mr. Hastings, H, 402. 

3 v 
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Councils, Phovinoial — continual 

Abolition of, I. 120; 11. 221, 399, 
403; (11.070; IV. 251, 714, 71 7. 

forbidden by the Directors, IV. 

251. 

Action of, I. 157 ; III. 070. 
Impossibility of exercising control 
over them* 11.214. 

Opinion of Mr. Francis respecting 
them, IV. 252. 

Character of the members, II. KM; 
IV. 71 1. 

Pensions for members of, II. 405, 
407. 

Utility of, II. 5 70. 

Corxsnn run me Dr.rnxen. 

Names of, I. xxxix. 

Introduction of irrelevant matter by, 
IV. 038. 

Misrepresentations of, IV. 1.177. 
Prolixity of. &<\, IV. 1O0. 

Their position compared \\ ith that of 
the Managers, IV. 127. 

Cot nm.i. you Tin: Pkomxutiox, I. xwix 
( 5 n ktinav, John, one of the Committee •>/ 
Managers, I. xxxix. 

Cjmbb, W\, Cohml I. 288. 

CiiorTS, Henry, Accmntuut-Cteneidl of 
Hcntfttl. 

Appointment of, III. 547, 518. 

A member of the Council of Hcvemie, 
II. 221, 400. 

The nominee of Mr. Johnston, 1\ 
281. 

Promoted by Mr. Hastings, II. 304. 

A confidant of Mr. Hastings, I . lir.); 
II. 104. 

Dulloek-contraot granted to him, 11. 
x, 2, 457 ; JV. 275, 709. 

extravagant terms of, II. 457; 

IV. 270, 287. 

censured by the Directors, IV. 

277. 

duration of, IV. 288. 

purchase of the relinquishment 

of it. If. 400. 

transferred to Mr. Ferguson, IV. 

289. 

loss on, IP 457, 400. 

Confusion in bis accounts, IV. 185. 
Fvidence of, on rates of commission, 
IV. 307. 

Examination of, IV, 700. 

Increase of his salary, III. 549. i 

Letter of, TV. 299, I 


CriiLiAN Sixo. * 

Holds the joint offices of diwan and 
farmer of revenue, II. 357. 
Implicated in the affair of Kelleram’s 
bribe, III. 015. 

Sale of Debar to, I. 178. 
Ci’MAn-rn-Djx, It. 394, 009. 

Ci mm in us, John. 

Commission allowed him, IV. 307. 

Ctstoms, The. 

Mismanagement of. IV. 4 GO. 

( Yit vu. 

Defeat ofCheyt Sing at, 11. 927. 

Dai.ias Hubert, Han ister-ai-Luw. 

Counsel for the Defence, L xxxix 
Speeches of, III. 1, et neqt/. 

Das fa ok. * 

Abuse of the privilege, ). 05. 

1 > \.\ y, William, ( 'attain. 

Translates the affida\its, I. 029 

1 Ymm/t r, / V>Wnv. 

llis history of tin* trial, I. xl, 

Di.ur. 

Laws of Hindustan respecting, N 1.3 10 

Diaiy Sing. 

History of, I. 134, 130. 

Appointed guardian, &c., of the Puja 
of Dinagoporc, 1. 134; H 203, 
235, 230. 

Charges against, U. 510. 

Cruellic. practised by him, &e., 1. 

xx\iii, 139; II. wxiv, 415. 

Misgo\ eminent of. H. 23". 
Scfpiestrntion of lands by him, I, 13’» 
Defalcation of, I. 101. 

Proceedings against, 1 xxviii, 154. 

Hi* counter-charge against Mr. Pater 
son, 1. 153. 

Mr. Hastings’ opinion of him, I. 159 ; 

11. 220. 

Lenient treatment of, 1. 155. 

Objection to evidence relating to liis 
misconduct, II. xxxiii. 

Public opinion of, II. 579. 

DeX'I.mic or Mn. IfAbTlNOS. See 
Hastings, Warren. 

Dulkgvtiov of rowKU, 

Act relating to, II. 894. 

JYecedents for, II. 054. 

Sanctioned by the Directors, II. 894. 
Dkmii, K ings of. See Mogul EMrimou*. 
Df.xoo Sing. 

Evidence of, I. 560; II. 924; IIJ, 205 
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1 ) n nit a jJt S < ’ 0 ) ;EE i ■ n r» Bah a deti, Maharaja. 
See Nitddka. 

1)tn \gki*one, Province of. 

Contested succession, I. xxviii, 132; 

II. 248. 

Deby Sing’s government, I. 139; II. 
228. 

Increase of revenue levied in, II. 234. 
Rebellion in, I. 147. 

Atrocities committed in, 1. Ill; II. 
238; IV, xxvii. 

Exhausted condition of, II. 23 1. 
Dinaokvoki:, Baja of. 

Acquisition of the province, II. 237. 
Reduction of Ins allowance, l. 131, 

(I rant to Deby Sing, 1. 170. 

Present received from, I. 131, 132, 
137, 104 ; I!. 170, 203, 231, 231; 
IV. 215, 223, 721. 

pretext for receding it, IV 232 

responsibility of Mr. Hastings 

for it, IV. 228. 

application of III. 012; IV. 225. 

justification of the receipt, li. 

‘ 027. 

Ejectment of his officers, I. 133. 
Deposition of, 11. 23 1. 

DniELTons, Court of. See Co*ir\vj, 
East India. 

Diwan, Office of, III. 650. 

Powers of the diwnu of the revenue, 

II. 223. 

Farms of revenue granted to provin- 
cial divvans, II. 220, 357 
I)i\vam or Bengal, Br.irvtt and Onissv. 
Cession of, to the Company, 1. vii, 
71; 11.213. 

Doxrr.i. vx, Captain. 

Case of, II. 251, 265. 

Bound Sing. 

Confusion of two persons so named, 

III. 266. 

Dooxn Si no, Comma miaul. 

Affidavits of, I. 557; III. 264, 266, 
268. 

Doond Sing, Suhahdar . 

Affidavits of, I. 558 ; III. 268. 

Bonn us, Sylvester, Counsel fat the Pro- 
nee utim , I. xxxix. 

Dow, Alexander. 

Character of his History of Hindu- 
stan, IV. 482, 

Extracts from, If. 534. 

His misrepresentation of Mohammed 
RezaKhan, II. 568, 


I Doxat, Captain. 
j Dratli of, H. 021. 

!)’< )vi,i y, Sir John. 

Employed 1>\ the Nawab, II. 108. 
Authority committed to, IV. 687. 
Evidence of, IV. 685. 

Refuses to give evidence before the 
Committee of Managers, IV. 689 
Non-prod uctiou of accounts by, IV 
694. 

Rapacity of, IV. 687. 

Di ab, The, Province of, I. 178. 

1 )l( auki/l, Mr, Superintendent of the 
A futhn 

Character of, II. 407. 

I)( n\ Patrick, Colonel. 

Evidence of, DI. 502, 432. 

D« x< iv, John, Jh.ddent at Benares. 

Estimate of tin; revenue of Benares, 

IV. til. 

Reports ot; II. 0 J t ; IV. 173. 
l)t ni> vs, 1 1 ei try, Laid Advocate of Scotland, 

I. XXXV. 

President of the Secret Committee on 
Indian affairs, l. xxxii. 

Resolutions moved in the House of 
Commons, I. xxxiii ; IV. 75s 

Denning, Joint, Barrista -atdaw. 

Case submitted to, II. 78, 

DuitTuu niAiinFH of Mr. Hastings. 

Nature of, II. 165. 

Dl ly Sing, Governor of Benares. 
Appointment of, I. 295 ; IV. 440 
Administration of, 1. xix. 

Letter on the state of Benares, IV 
265. 

Arrears due from, IV. 406. 

Insolvency of, I. 363. 

('barges against, IV, 156. 

Removal from his appointment, L 
358; IT. 942 ; IV. 452. 

Confiscation of his property, TV. 462. 
Arrest of, II. 943 ; HI. 168. 
Imprisonment of, I. 300, 362; IV. 
456, 461. 

Harsh treatment of, I. 365. 

Liberation of, IV. 461. 

Death of, I. 301 ; IV. 461, 470, 

Mr. Hastings' injustice to, IV. 457, 

DniMAM, Bishop of. 

Prerogatives of, II, 752. 

3 i>2 
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Eaton, Isaac, Major . 

Complaint of the state of the Benares 
police, III. 154. 

Edward*!, Captain. 

Aide-de-Camp to the Wazir, IV. 599. 
Evidence of, 11. x; Ilf. 256; IV. 
516, G45. 

remarks on, II T. 380; IV. 

599. 

Ki.ucu Khan. 

Case of, Iir. 353. 

Administration of, TV. 640. 

Elliott, Alexander, IT. 614. 

Elliott, Sir Gilbert, one of the Com- 
mittee of Managers, 1. xxxviii. 

Ellis, Mr., Chief of the Factory at Patna. 
Murder of, IT. 559. 

Fa ola nix See Britain, Great. 


Factories. 

Establishment of, I. 1 6. 

Factors. 

In the Company’s service, I. 16. 

Fairfax, Major. 

Agent of Mr. Hastings, II. 173. 

Farmers of the Be venue. See "Re- 

venue. 

Farofksiar. See Mogul Emperors. 

Fau.ti»ar of Moorshedaru). 

Removed from the control of the 
Nawab, 11. 94. 

Suppression of the office, IV. 164. 
Flrui son, John. 

Transfer of the bullock-contract to, 
IV. 289. 

Filial Love. 

Sentiments of Mr. Hastings on, l. 390. 
Remarks cm by Mr. Sheridan, I. 690. 


Entertainment. See Hastings, War- 
ren, Charges against; Presents. 

Usage relating to allowances for, III. 
535, 563. 

Fkskine, Sir James. See St. Clair, Sir 

J. Krskine, 

Er, SEINE, Thomas, Barrister , II. xxxvii. 

Evidence. 

Admission of, contested by Mr. Hast- 
ings’ Counsel, II. vi, xi, xx, xxii, 
et sefp/.} IV. ii, ix, xxi, xxvi, xxxv. 

• by the Managers, III. ii, iii, xii, 

xiii, xix. 

Questions of admission of referred to the 
.fudges, II. ii, vii, xx, xxii, xxiv, 
xxv; IJI. i, xii; IV. iii, viii, 586. 

Circumstantial, II. 775; IV. xxxix. 

Disparagement of their own evidence 
by the Managers, objected to, II. 
xxvii. 

Question of reading extracts from 
evidence, II. vi. 

Latitude of evidence admissible in 
dealings between nations, III. 374. 

Inaccuracies in the printed evidence, 
II. xii. 

Nature of evidence for the prosecution, 

I. 8. 

Eunuchs, MinisU rs of the Begums. See 
Bkhar Ah Khan. 


Bight of inflicting, claimed by Mr. 

Hastings, I. 351, 203. 

Description of various fines, IV. 399, 

Fi rz Patrick, Colonel. 

Appointment as Manager, I. xxxix. 

Fi; etcher, Sir Robert. 

'lakes command of the army, II. 729 

Floh, Peter John, Agent for Opium. 

Report of, IV. 272. 

Ford, Mr,, ( 'ommissioner for India. 

Loss of at sea, I. 73. 

Fort William. See Calcutta. 

Foujdah. See Faujdar, 

Fowtce, Francis. 

Appointed agent for the provision of 
boats, I. 343. 

Appointed Resident at Benares, I. 326. 
Instructions to, II. 757 ; TIL 47, 98; 
IV. 16, 20, 66. 

llis complaints of Cheyt Sing, IT. 863, 
871. 

equivocation in the charge re- 
specting them. III. 48. 

Neglect of, TI. 873. 

Removal of, I. 342 ; IV. 44. 
Prosecution of, II. 289. 

Trial of, for conspiracy, I. xxyii, 
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Fox, Ut. Don. 1 ’hnrles James, Manager. 

India hill of, I. xxxiv. 

Motion on the impeachment, I. xxxvi, 
xxxvii. 

Appointment of, as Manager, I. xxx\ iii 

Arguments on admission of evidence, 

II. vii, xxxi, xxxii ; III. iv, xxv, 
xxxiii ; IV. v. 

Keply to Mr. Hastings, IV. xxx. 

Speeches of, I. 183; II. 271, 372; IV. 
xlvi, 154, 1117. 

Observations in the House of Com- 
mons, IV. xxix. 


Fkanck. | 

Designs of, upon India, If. 815. 

War with, I. xu'i ; H. G18, 786. 

its influence upon Indian policy, ! 

LV. 25. j 

no ground for demands on Cheyt 

Sing, IV, 3U, 55. 

Francis, Philip, Member of the Supreme 
Council. 

Opposition to Mr. Hastings, I. xvix ; 

III. 56 ; IV. 2G. I 

Charges of, against Mr. Hastings, II. I 
47G ; IV. 282. | 

C harges against (Junga Oovind Sing, j 

II. 6011. ~ j 

Presents Nundcomar’s charges against ; 

Mr. Hastings, 1. xwi; II. 39, 43, i 
280. 

Obtains a majority in the Council, 

III. 96. 

His apprehension of an invasion of 
Bengal, IV. 41. 

His demands upon Asoff-ud-Dowla, 

II. 599, GOO. 

His proposal to exact payment of the 
Nawub’s debts from the Begum, III. 
200 . 

Proposal of a loan, II. 788 ; III. G8. 
Censures the Begum’s interference in 
affairs of state, III. 366. 

Opinion of, as to the receipt of money 
from M unn y Begum by Mr. Hast- 
ings, HI. 564. 

Part taken by him in arranging the 
tenure, &e., of Cheyt Sing, 111. 63. 
Opposition to the demands on Cheyt 
Sing, I. 329 ; III. 814 ; IV. 49. 
Acquiesces in the demands on Cheyt 
Sing, I. 220 ; II, 799; III. 46, 57, 
76, 81, 96. 

Qualification of the demands on 
Cheyt Sing proposed by him, III. 
64, 87, 


Francis, Ph i 1 ip — continued. 

Minute respecting the demand for a 
subsidy on Cheyt Sing, IV. 48. 
Proposal relating to the mode of pay- 
ment of the subsidy by Cheyt Sing, 

II. 808. 

His reprobation of the conduct of 
Clieyt Sing, II. G03. 

His concurrence in the proceedings 
against Cheyt Sing, II. 704. 

— _ inconsistency of it, IT. 705. 
Opposition to the extra allowances of 
Sir Eyre Coote, IV. 295. 

Manifesto of, II. 650. 

Opposition to Mr. Hastings’ appoint- 
ments in Oiule, IV. 524. 

Disapproval of provincial councils, 

III. 675. 

Motion of, for the reinstatement of 
Mr Bristow, I. 398 ; III. 217 ; IV. 
426 

supported by Sir Hj re Coote, 

III. 217. 

Opposition to the agency of Mr. Belli, 

IV. 315, 318, 320. 

1 1 is estimate for bullocks, 11. 671. 
Protest of, against the bullock -contract, 

IV. 280 

Kefusul of, to sign the bullock con- 
tract, IV. 287. 

Support of Mohammed Keza Khun, 
II. 99. 

His compromise with Mr, Hastings, 

II. 100. 

Withdraws from opposition, IV. 74. 
His duel uith Mr. Hastings, I. xxxi., 
296. 

Betirement of, from India, II. G 49 ; 
HI. 590. 

Excluded from taking part in the im- 
peachment, IV. 4G. 

Appearance of, before the Lords, IV. 
47. 

Eulogy of, I. 221 ; IV. 2G, 488. 
Evidence of, on the trial, objected to, 

IV. iii, viii, 74. 

Attacks upon, by r Counsel, IV. 4G. 
Conduct of, contrasted with that of 
Mr. Hastings, IL. G36 ; III. 82, 60, 

III . 

Imputed corruption of, IV. 204. 
Inconsistency of, II. 808 ; HL 86, 98, 

Fvza«ai>, in Oiule. 

Hostile levies in, IT. 660 ; III. 231, 
408, 412. 

Disturbances in, III, 265, 414, 419. 
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Rejoicing at, on the retreat of Major 
Macdonald, III. 201. 

Capture of, l. 117. 

Treaty of, I, xx. 

Kizoola Kit ax. 

Design against, I. t»70. 

Letter of, on the condition of ( hide, 

iv.tm. 

Gardner, Thomas, (\tUmvl. 

Evidence of, 1 1. viii ; 1.3 45 ; III. 1 d 1 . 

(J} nxoms Kuan. See Pj.tis in: l\ Croix. 
Institutes of, l . 84; LV. 307. 

Gentus. See H ixdvstan. 

G HUMAN 10 Em IMRE. HI. 113. 

GiiAziPonn. 

Zamindary of, I. xvii. 

Cession of, F. x\ i). 

Gkorgf, 111. 

Illness of, II. 1. 

Gilpin, Martin, Mujin . 

Account of the distress in tlie Khourd 
Mahal, I. 42t», 4 7ti; IV. 628. 

Relieves the distress in the Khotud \ 
Mahal, II. Of 7 ; III. 212, 2H, 480, 1 
481. 

Disbelief of tin* rebellion of the Be- i 
gums, IV r . lit il. 
llunsane conduct of, I. 703. 
Remonstrances <4’, I. 704. 

Statement respecting the eunuchs, IV. 
565. 

Einviliingm f.s of the Managers to call 
him as witness, III 175. 

Evidence, 1 1, xii. 0f>7, ; III. 3M, 

411; IV 579, 002 

Gladwin, Thomas 

A Af t native of ' the I'mnsiK turns tn 
ffemjaf , ^r., translated by him, 11. 

5 40; III. 222. 

GoiiIND Ram, Raja. 

Employment of, IV. ;>o.>. 

Hearer of letters from Client Sing, III. 

101 . 

Letter of, respecting the re-appointment ; 
of Mr. Bristow, Ac.. I. 392; IV. 501, 
503. 

Letter to, from the Nawab Wazir, 1.601. 

Goodaiid, William, General. 

His march to Surat, II. 618. 

Distress of, III. 441. 

Go DA tii’ Kooiiit, Ilani. 

Affidavit of, I. 550. 


G doodad, Mr 

Appointed guardian of the Raja of 
Dinageporc, I. 134, 100. 

Trial and acquittal of, I. 150; II. 220. 

Gourd vss, Raja, Son of Numicomur. 

Appointment of, as diwan of the Na 
vrab of Bengal, I, ix; IL 30, 8'.*, 
278, 2 ‘JO ; III. 532, 555; IV. 181. 

(roi’VL Doss, Ban her. I. 303, 530, 532; 

11.200. 

(ion: ym \oj. 

Inhabitants of, excluded from the in- 
demnity, I. 291. 

Gordox, John, ( 'apfatn. 

Loss of his detachment, I. 721 ; III 
240, 200, 402. 

Account of the engagement at Tarida, 
I. 571. 

Treatment of. l>y the Begum, I. 589, 
595 ; III. 404 ; IV. 588. 

Letter of thanks to her. III. 279 , 
IV. 143, 591. 

Ailidav it of, J 59 1 . 

Examination of, HI. xii i, 100. 

Goring. (diaries. 

Ills conversation with Munny Hegum, 
HI. 501. 

with Raja (ioordass and Vinton 

Durr, lespeeting the pre-cut from 
Munnv Hegum, IV. 173. 

Dt puled to investigate Nundcomar’s 
charge. II 281 . 

Reports on Nuudcomar's charge. II 
282, 283. 

Mission of, to Moorshedabad, III 
558. 

Evidence of. It. x. ; III. 192, 338. 

Goal 1 1% rou!„ 

Insurrection in, I. 6o! *, III. 397 ; IV 
1 40, 573. 

Attack upon the fort, IV. 514. 

Execution of the Raja, I. 565. 

Governor Gem, rye or Bengal, Su 
Hastings, Warren. 

Allowances of, IL 17. 

Duties of, IV. 655. 

Effects of corruption % IL 10. 

Importance of his etr tropic, IV. 708, 

Governors, British. 

Responsibility of, J. 7£j IV. 38. 

Governors, Oriental. 

Morality of, I. 89. 
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( 1 1 ) V I N <1 11081'., IV. 71 9, 721 

VloVJNI* R VM. 

See Gobi no Ka.m. 

Gk im, Mr. 

Sent by Mr. Middletou, with a draft 
oil tin* Begum's treasures, 1. 507. 

( J It ill am, Mr., lit it i sk livsulrnt at Hi-nuni'. 
Evidence of, l V. 71. 

Letter* of, relating to the payment of 
th<* subsidy by Clmyt Sing, II. MO, 
829, 833. 

Gui.v, Charles, one of (he ConnuiUce of’ 
Manaifcr a, I. xxwiti. 

Application of, for postponement ofthc 
trial. 111. \xxi\ . 

Speeches of, I. 205 ; IV'. I, 52 . 

Gni:v, Thomas de, Lord WuLnujItam. 
Speech in debate on the verdict, iY\ 

I. viii. 

Gm;\, John, Capfam. 

Evidence of, III. 420. 

(xiuruTH, Richard. 

Grant of opium contract to him, II 
072. 

Hr vk wn:r. 

Law of, ill. 211. 

Gi iu-ouj), Em l of. 

See Mouth, Eivderick. 

Gi mi v Go\ IMl Siv;. 

Baity a of Mr Hastings, IV. 090. 
Member of the nimnie commission, 

II. 00* ; HI. #*7o ; IV. 090 

Appolntntem of, as dnvan to tie* 
council of revenue, l 127, 157 ; 
II. 220, 4<l*, 410. 

corrupt object of it, ke ,1V. 254. 

255. 

Powers entrusted to him, I. 128. iOl ; 
IV. 719. 

His demand upon Mobarie-ud-Dowla, 
IV. 722. 

Keeeipt of sums by him, as agent of 
Mr. Hastings, 1 131, 102 ; II. 194, 
203, 358 ; IV. 224. 

Sums retained in Ins hand, II. 205, 
358. 

Application of Mr. Hastings in his 
favour, IV, 240. 

Grant of lands to, 1. 105, 108, 170, 
176. 

Dismissal of, I. 166 ; II. 224, 609. 


GrxOA Govjno Sinu- continual. 

Wealth of, I. 16G. 

Conduct of, I. 131 ; III. 085. 

Protected by Mr. Hastings, II. 359. 

Defalcation of, II. 129, 187; IV. 220 

Extortions of, IV. 718. 

Character of, 1.127, 100; If. 221, 
008 ; ML 083; IV. 245. 

Sir J. Shore's opinion of him, IV. 253 

Gt xui.s. Private, 

Establishment of, by British oliicers, 
I. 002; IV. 518. 

Gi lix m , iJo'eph. 

Hi pons of proceedings in the trial, 
I. xli, \liii ; III. iii.; IV. xx, 

Ginn mi Dimimmi. 

Report from, IV. 473. 

Gwai.iok. 

Capture of, II. 680. 

11 \m R uimju', II. 592. 

ILmiii.d, Nathaniel Bras>cy. 

Hi.*, share m Mr. Hastings Poieucc, 
IV. 300. 

Ilis translatbu of ihe Gcntu laws, IV. 
363. 

IIai.h, Thomas. 

Humanity of, I. 604. 

II wu.ioN, John. 

Obtains a phirmnn fiom the Emperoi 
Eorouhsiar, 11. 513. 

II \xs Hi , Alexander, Colonel. 

Commands a detachment in the senior 
of the Wajfir, I. 151, 028; IV. 511, 
./.)3. 

Earmer-geucval of Baruiteh and* 
Coruekpore, IV. 511, 515. 

Recommended by Sir Elijah lmpi\, 
IV. 511 

(distinction of his march, III, 4ul, 

400. 

Perilous position of. I. 005, 721. 

Attempts to tamper with his troops, 

111. 202,413. 

His complaints to the Begum, III. 
231,237. 

Application of, for the arrest of the 
family of Sheik Khan , 111. 239. 

Afiklavts of, l 570, 577. 

Evidence of, III. 412. 

Wealth amassed by him, IV. 515. 

Oppression of, IV. 140, 512, 644, 

Rapacity of, 1. 003. 

Letters of, to the eunuchs, I. 590 
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Hannay, Colonel — continual. 

Letters respecting the affair at 'Panda, 
ID. 230. 

respecting the hostility of the 

Begums, III. 230, 244. 

of supplication to the Begiun, 

III. 280. 

of thanks to the Begum, III. 

279 i IV. 143. 

Hakkaius. 

Employment of, IV. 401. 

llAKtroop, William, 

Examination of, 11. xxxiii. 

Hastings, Warren. See biri,\<‘iun.\r. 
Articles of; Cin.vi Sing ; Mo- 
hammed Bi.za Kh vn ; Ni ndoo.m vn 
Resident at the court ofAliKhan, I. 
50. 

Member of the Council of Calcutta, 

I. iv. ; III. 004. 

of the Council of Madras, I 

viii ; 111. 502. 

of the Tndia Commission, l. 73. 

Contracts held by him, II. 4 12, IV 
270, 702. 

Period of his service in India, 
IIL 504. 

President of Calcutta, £. viii.; II 507, 
711. 

Governor-General of Bengal, I. Ill; 

IF. 900 ; III. 17, 505. 

Successiu* appointments a* C o\ ernor 
General, II. 519. 

History of his government, II. 581 , 
IV. 054. 

Attempted recall of, I. xxxiii. 

. Resignations of, I. xxx, xxxv: II. ! 
679. 

His contests with the Council, L xx\i, 
398 ; II 51, 72, 289, 292, 595 ; IV. 
25, 490. 

Vicious principles of government, I. 
19; IV. 381, 734. 

Responsibility of, as Governor General, 
I. 395 ; IV. 490. 

Responsibility for the misgovernment 
of the country, II. 232, 241. 
Successful administration, II. 520, 680. 
His objection to the conferring the 
office of Governor General for short 
terms, I V. 706. 

Journey to Moorshedabud, III, 534. 
Journey to the Upper Provinces, I. 
454; II. 653 ; 111. 220; IV. 75, 
120, 642. 


31 as 1 1 N(iS, W arren — continual. 

Proposals for the settlement of Benares 

I. 322 ; IV. 14. 

General plan for the defence of British 
India, L 328; II. 784 ; HI. 107. 
Financial arrangement, 11. 515. 

Report on the collection of the revenue, 

II. 57 4. 

Scheme for effecting remittances to 
Europe, II. 455. 

Revenue drawn by him from opium 
and salt, It. 520. 

Offer of money for the Company’s 
service, II 131, 252 ; IIL 586. 
Provision against famine, II. 670. 
Instructions to Major Palmer, II. 373. 
Instructions to Major Popham, L 288 ; 

I II 1 66 ; I V. 426. 

Affidavit of, IV. 667,671 
Exemption from restrictions of trade 

T. 66. 

Account of his expenses. III. 616, 649 ; 

IV 731, 746. 

Travelling expenses of, II. 84, 313 j 

III. 565 

Ills expenses compared with those of 
Lord Cornwallis, 11 L 65o. 
Examinations of, II. 56 ; III, 644. 
Character of, II. 771. 

Conduct compared with that of Mr. 

Francis, Hi. 82, 111. 

Consistency of conduct, IV. 674. 
Parallel between him and Alexander 
the Great, 1. 245, 292. 

Compared with Genghis Khan and 
Tamerlane, IV. 374. 

Compared with the faithless steward, 
II. 477. 

Compared with ahigh\va>nian, I. 46 L 
Compared with Yerrcs, IN'. 743. 

Can* of, compared with that of the 
Spaniards in Mexico, I. 479. 
Censured by the Directors, IV. 266, 
278. 

Receives thanks of the Court of Di- 
rectors, ID. 504. 

Character of his pretended services, 

IV. 757. 

Exertions of, IIL 582. 

Conduct of, approved by the Secret 
Committee, III. 505. 

Testimonials in favour of, L 77; IL 
5,488, 517, 521, 681 ; III. xxviii, 
494 ; IV. 653, 754. 

Encomiums on, I. xxxv. 
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II a stings, Warren —continued. 


1 II vs tings, WdYrm—continiiecf. 


Moderation, &e. of, 11. 562. i 

Prejudices against, II. 085. 

His return to England, 1. viii. 

Alleged fortune of, I. xxvii. 

Losses of, firom dealing with usurious 
agents, II. 191. 

Letters of. 

Correspondence of, with Cheyt Sing, 

I. 278 ; II. 830. 

Correspondence with Mr. Middleton j 
and Sir Elijah Impev, I. 445, 037 ; | 
LV. 130. * | 

Correspondence with Mr. Wilder, II. 
252. ! 


Letters to Cheyt Sing, l. 241 ; II. 700 ; 
111.76, 154. 

to the Council of Calcutta, on 

the condition of Benares, I. 302. 

to the Council of Moorshedabad, 

HI. 608. 

— to the Directors, on the reduc- 
tion of the Na waifs stipend, 10 
Nov., 1772 ; II. 310. 

in reply to their instruc- 
tions, 1773 ; IV. 701. 

reporting the . reduction of 

the Nawab's stipend, 25 March, 
1775 ; 11.299. 

respecting the guardian- 
ship of the Nawab, 14th Sept. 1775. 
11.314. 


respecting presents, 29 1 

Nov., 1780, 11.327; III. 590 , etseyj . 

in reply to their inquiries, ■ 

Cheltenham, July 1 1, 1785, II. 

1 58, 174, 34 1 , 348; HI. 008, 039. 

respecting the present from , 

the Wazir, 20 Jan. 1782; II. 130, ' 
259,324; IV. 235. j 

for the discharge of die debt \ 

due to him, II. 151 ; III. 651. i 

on the resumption of the ; 

jagirs, 23 Jan. and 11 Eeh. 1782. j 

I. 439, 440. | 

of the same, 22 May, 1782, 

II. 143; III. 288, 033; IV. 220. ; 

in defence of the same, 10 I 

Dec. 1782, II. 145, 340. 

— recommending Mutiny Do- j 

gum, 3 Nov. 1783, 11. 107 ; IV. 
690. 

respecting the government 

of Oude, Oct, 1784, IV. 040. 

— . to Hussein Reza Khan, IV. 740. 
— to Mr. Middleton, IV. 545. 

. to Mr. Markham, IV. 454 


Letters toMoharic-ud-l)owIa, 111 .544 ; 
IV. 082, 087. 

to Mohammed Bcza Khan, III. 

515. 

to Col. Morgan, III. 249. 

to Lord North, II. 518. 

to Major Popham, respecting the 

plunder of Bidjey Ghur, II. 930, 
932. 

Motions of, in the Council of Calcutta. 

Advocating the conciliation of Mu* 
daji Bosla, HI. 582, 583, 580. 

For a feint on the capital of Madaji 
Scindia, 111. 584. 

For a requisition on Cheyt Sing, for 
three battalions of sepoys, 1778, 
IV. 47. 

For requisition of the subsidy from 
Chejt Sing, II. 813; III. 80, 83, 
89, 584. 

To threaten Cbevt Sing with troops, 
II. 820; III. 91. 

For requisition of troops from Cheyt 
Sing, III. 108. 

For the imposition of a fine on Cheyt 
Sing, II. 817; MI. 150; IV. 68. 

Against an inquiry into the Begum’s 
guilt, I. 429; IV. 009 

Against the reinstatement of Mr. 
Bristow, IV. 490. 

Respecting his visit to the promnccs, 
I. 403 

Charge against, relating to Benares. 

Admission of Cheyt Sing’s independ- 
ence, I. 198. 

Interference in behalf of Cheyt Sing, 
l. 208, 313, 315; 11. 730; IV. 7, 9. 

Intends to cede Benares to the Nawab 
of Oude, II. 

Breach of treaty with ILnares, II. 935. 

Imposition of excessive tribute on 
Beuarcs, 11. 937, 943 ; III. 108. 

His charges against Chejt Sing, 1. 
341; II. 80S, 870, 877. 

Silence respecting Cheyt Sing’s de- 
signs, II. 890; IV. 89, 393. 

Conversation with Mr. W heeler on 
the subject of Cheyt Sing, HI. 126 ; 
IV. 78 

Conduct to Cheyt Sing, I. 227, 231, 
240; II. 805, *820, 884; III. 93, 
135, 148, 159; IV. 25, 77, 396. 

Intention to ruin Cheyt Sing, II. 700, 
769, 852, 808; ill. 18. 

Illegality of his proceedings against 
Cheyt Sing, IV, 399, 410, 420. 
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Hastings, Warren-— continued. 

Charge against, relating to Benares — 
continued . 

Communicates the demand on Cliext 
Sing to the Directors and ministers 
of the Crown, III. 59, 1 111, 710. 
Rejection of Cheyt Sing’s offer of 
2(H), 000/., IV. 403. 

His journey to Benares, I. xviii., 1 13. 
239, 275, 313, 33ft; II. 898, 899, 
•MU; IV. 75, 90, 120, 144, 410, 
(M2. 

Interview with Cheyt Sing at Buxar, 
U. 903 ; III. 141 ; IV. 90. 

Interview with Clie\t Sing’s minister, 

III. 221. 

Responsibility for the Benares rebel- 
lion, I. 252; IV. 99. 

Responsibility for the murder of the 
sepoys, IV. 419 

Retreat to Cluinar, 11.921; III. 22 ( > 
Design upon the forts of Cheyt Sing, 

IV. 402, 407. 

Justification of, IV. 404. 

Attack and plunder of Bidjey Gluir, 
1. 284, 4 ft 3 ; II. 929; III. DM, Iftft. 
Permanence of his arrangements at 
Benares, II. 945. 

Appointment of Mehipnnrain, Raja 
of Bet 'are.., 1 LI . 1ft 7. 

Proceedings against Dnrhejej Sing, 
Governor ofBenares, IV. 452. 
Charges against, relating to Oude. 
Negotiations with titc Nawab, I. \ii; 

LV. 7. ; 

Assertion of the independence of the i 
Nawab of Oude, 1. 148. 

Assumption of the government of 
Oude, I. 400. 

Han for the better government of 
Oude, III. 444. 

Misgoverument of Oude, IV. 483. 
Responsibility for the government of 
Oude, III. 442. 

Conspiracy against the Nawab, I. G2H. 
Reduction of the N awab’s allowance, 
HI. 545. 

Revival of the Xawab's authority, IV. 
675. 

Attempt to reform the police in Oude, 
III. 219. 

Adjustment, of the A aw ah’s affairs, 
1784, II. 078. 

Imposition of British troops on the 
Nawab,L 450. 


II Asti kgs, Warren- -continued. 

Charges against, relating to Omle — 
con tin urd. 

Responsibility tor the appointment of 
the civil servants of the Nawab, IV. 
524. 

Responsibility for the misconduct of 
the British officers in Oude, IV. 
520. 

Excuses for withholding the Nawab’s 
accounts, II. 308. 

Proceedings in Oude, 1. 719; II. G78; 

III 4 38, 459; IV. 4 93, G47. 

Delay in i educing the Nawab’s stipend, 
II. 302, 30ft. 

Omission to furnish an account of the 
Nawab's expenses, II. 307; 111. 542; 
IV. 185. 

Charge against, relating to the Begums 
of Oude. 

Sanctions the treaties w ith the Begums, 
I. 523; 111. 20ft. 

Infraction of the treaty with the 
Ih’gum, III. 175. 

Denial of the guarantee to the older 
Begum, I. 509. 

Opposition to the guarantee of the 
elder Begum, 111.207. 

Interference in behalf of the Begums, 
1. ON i, 389, 500; III. 313, 330. 362. 
Contradictory statements as to the 
Regain's lights, I. 502. 

Desires the rebellion of the Begums, 

I. 669. 

Knowledge of the Begum's guilt, I. 
618; HI. 257. 

Conspiracy against the Begum*., Ill, 
37ft; IV. 132. 

Personal (juarrel with the Bcuunis, 
IV. 571. 

Account of the resumption of the 
jagirs, IV. 536. 

Consent to the resumption of the 
jagirs, III. 220. 

Deceit respecting the resumption of 
the jagirs, & l. 542. 

Instructions respecting the seism re of 
the Begums’ treasures, &c., 1.414, 
417, 640, 649, 711} III. 460. 

Illegal proceeding in the seizure of the 
treasures, IV. 550. 

Announcement to the Directors of the 
measures against the Begums,!. 618 j 
IV. 138. 

Justification of conduct to the Begums, 

II. 494; III. 240, 453. 
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Hastings, Warren —cowl/zmeJ. i Hastings. Warn \n—ionhnued. 


Charge against, relating to the Dug tuns 
of t Mule - continued. 

Cognisaut of the distress in the Khomd 
Mahal, IV. U2D, 032. 

Denial of the same, 1 II. 283, 473. 
Cognisant of the treatment of the 
eunuchs, f. 094, 71-3, 7 l (>; ill. 407, 
■108. 

Charge against, relating to Contracts. 
Corruption in respect of granting 
eon tracts, II. 428, 070; IV. 201, 
282. 

Agency of Mr. Auriol, IV. 302. 

Agency of Mr. Belli, IV. .115. 

Charge against, relating to Presents. 
Enumeration of presents received, IV. 
201 . 

Present from the Nawab of Bengal, 
IV. 711. 

~ . — Justification, ft. 587. 

Present from Cheyt Sing. I. \xiii, 232; 
111. 102, 500 ; IV. 00, 03. 

Justification, II. 831), 812; 111. 

588. 

Present horn Mnnnv Begum, I. Ill); 

III. 534, 550; IV.* 100. 

constructive admission of, II. 

288, 201. 

Present for nilortai.imeut, II. 100 : 

IV. 720, 735. 

Present of ten lac* from ihoXaunh 
VVazir of (hide, I. xxiii, 431, 521, 
530; II 130, 200, 200, 321, 3.00, 
057 ; III. 151, 021, 053, 057 ; IN . 
220, 2 17, 725. j 

Presents fima Keileram ami Cullcm ! 
tVmg, 1. 178; II. 228,355; III. 015, i 
018, 0,21 ; IV. 218. ! 

Presents fiom Cunga (lovind Sing, j 
I. 170, t 

Keatons for not reporting the receipt J 
of present.', 11. 341. ; 

Offer to answer, upon oath, respecting , 
receipt of moneys, II. 140 ; 111. 030. j 
Defers to Mr. Larkins for an account j 
of presents recei\ ed, II. 100. i 

Threatening reply to the Com- 
pany’s demand for an account, II. 
148. 

fruits India without furnishing an 
account of movie} s received, II. 157. 
Bonds taken by him from the Com- 
pany, 1L 134, 255, 333, 331 ; III. 
59!),* 000. 

fraudulent character of the trans- 
action, If. 195, 339. 


Charge against, relating to Presents — 

continued. 

llis contradictory accounts of it, II. 
135, 3 49. 

Delivery of them to Mr. Lark ins, III 
009. 

Explanation, 1.1. 339 ; III. 004. 

False .statements respecting the in 
dorsemeut of them, II. 108, 250, 
335; IV. 209. 

Assertion of Mr. Larkins’ privity 
to the transaction of the bonds ; I V. 
210 . 

Denied by Mr. Larkins, IV. 211. 

Appropriation of three lacs, obtained 
from Nohkissin, II. 153, 245, 202, 
642, 04 4 ; 111. 642, 044, 645 ; IV. 
730, 743. 

1 Tesen t from Xu ml con tar, II. 278 ; 
III. 538. 

Present received from Nadanuml, II. 
350, 352. 

llis interpretation of the Act relating 
to presents, II. 319, 320. 

Payment of presents into the treasury, 
II. 005. 

Demand upon, for an account of 
presents rccei s ed, 11.1 5 7. 

A \ owal of receipt of presents, II . 131, 
150,152. 

Communicates the receipt of pre- 
sents to M v. I iitrkins and to the I Erec- 
tors, 11. 053. 

Concealment of the receipt of pre- 
sents, X e. L 122, 124; IF. 83, 102, 
178, 354. 

Misstatements of, respecting the ap- 
plication of presents, IV. 224. 

(iencral charges against. 

IBs measures for defence of Bengal, 
1778, II. 019 ; ill. 15, 08 ; IV. 
43. 

Complicity in the revolution in Bengal, 
1.54; II. 554. 

Eclating to the appointment of 
guardian to the Nawab of Bengal, 
&e., II. 32, 38, 278 ; III. 520, 537, 
540; IV. 157, 187, 188. 

Exidenee adduced, TIL 542. 

llis negotiations with Mudaji Bos! a, 
Baja of Berar, 11. 131, 330; III. 
592, 014. 

Delating to the removal of Mr. 
Bristow, III. 180, 215, 210; IV, 
501, 503. 
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Hastings, Warren — continual . , 

General Charges against — continued. j 

K elating to the smuggling expedition 
to China, II. 454 ; IV. 272. 

Grant of increased allowances to 
Sir E. Coote, II. 441, 462, 466, 
642 ; IV. 300. 

Collusion with Mr. Crofts and Sir 
E. Coote, II. 464. 

Conspiring with Mr. Crofts, III. 547, 
549. 

delating to the abolition of the 
provincial councils, l. 125, 179 ; 

II. 399; IV. 713. 

Appointment of Deby Sing, I. 134, 
180; 11.232. 

Compromise with Mr. Francis, II. 
100; IV. 684. 

Duel with Mr. Francis, 1. xxxi, 296. 
Appointment of Raja Goordass, 11. 
278; IV. 187. 

Appointment of Gunga Govind Sing, 

I. 179 ; 111. 070, 679. 

Connection with Gunga Govind Sing, 

T. 129, 130, 163 ; II. 189, 224, 206, 
360 ; IV. 722. 

Dispute with Mr. llalhed, IV. 376. 
Lease granted to Kelleram Sing, III. 
616. 

Reluctance to examine Mr. Larkins, 
IV. 348. 

Policy towards the Mahrattas, IV. 768. j 
Appointment of Mr. Markham to be 
resident at Benares, IV. 435, 459 ; 
Ik 860. ; 

Proceedings against Middleton and . 
Johnson, 1. 443, 038 ; II. 380, 387 ; 
IV. 727. j 

Conduct to Mobarie-ud-Dowla, III. ; 

589 ; IV. 088. 1 

Prosecution of Mohammed Keza ] 
Khan, II. 25, 88, et sajq. ; III. 513, i 
516. j 

Remitting the tribute of Mungrore, J 
IV. 95. j 

Charges brought against him by 
Nundeomar, I. 110, 119; II. 39; ! 
IV. 171,735. j 

His manner of meeting them, II. ■ 
40, 43, 45, 53, 60, 69, 280; III. | 
556 ; IV. 171, 184, 190. 

Conduct to Nundeomar, I. 117 ; II. 

573 ; HI. 553, 557 ; IV. 174. 

Treaty between Suja-ad-Dowla and 
the Roliillas, II. 584. 

Relating to the abuses in Rungpore 
and Dinagepore. IV, 353, 


H \ stings, Warren — continued. 

General charges against — continued . 
Collusion with Mr. Sullivan, II. 453. 
Fraud in accounts, II. 35, 124, 139, 
141, 165, 185, 196, 199, 254, 362 ; 
IV. 760. 

defence, III, 544, 598. 

Deputation of amins, II. 392 : 111. 
664, 667. 

Arrogation of arbitrary power, I. 

337 ; IV. 356, 612, 705. 

Disavowal of arbitrary power, JI. 
494. 

Breach of orders, I. 112; II. 217, 
297, 413, 437, 438 ; IV. 156, 167, 
494, 616. 

defence upon, II. 489, 891, 

Bribery, 1. 109, 158; IL. 9, 120; 

III. 437, 449; IV. 291. 

Espionage, JV. 632. 

Clandestine correspondence, IV. 450, 
570. 

Corruption, I. 237, 538 ; II. 108, 
212, 248, 448 ; IV. 669. 

Denial of corruption, II. 502. 
Corrupting the Company’s service, 
I. 17 ; II. 104 ; IV. 509, 522, 700, 
707, 712. 

Breach of covenant and oath, II. 
122, 275 ; III. 506, 511 ; l V. 
•737. 

Delegation of power to, I. xviii, 31, 
179, 254, 396; III. 213; IV. 
41 1. 

justification, III. 213, 890, 893. 

Extortion, II. 488; III. 146. 
Falsification of dates, I. 616, 678 ; 

III. 462. 

defence, III. 471. 

Ignorance of the principles of trade, 

IV. 449. 

Mercenary motives, I. 274. 

Illegal grants of lands, I. 173; IV. 
695. 

Inconsistency, IV. 290, 409. 

Insolence, IV. 322. 

Peculation, II. 65; IV, 761. 
Passiveness under accusation, II. 66, 
81. 

Grant of pensions, II. 938. 
Prevarication and self-contradictions, 
l 275, 509, 621, 633; II. 45, 132, 
258, 365; IV. 208. 

Corrupt acts of his agents, I. 449, 
709. 

Subornation of letters, III. 327* 
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Hastings, Warren — continued. ! Hastings, Warren — continued 


General Charges against — continued . | 

Suppression of inquiries, I. 11G. 

Suppression of letters, 1. 717. I 

Maladministration of the revenue, 11. i 
211, et sf •</(/. ; IV. 711, 719. | 

Defence upon, II. 489, 584, 580 ; III. ' 
6 62. ; 

Appointment of the Committee ofKe- ; 
venue, I. 179, 126; JI. 221, 400; 
III. 078; IV. 715. 

Treachery, 1. 180. 

Tjranny, 1. 282. I 

i 

Pleas in extenuation. j 

Of custom, 1. 93, 349, 432 ; 11. 58, ' 
82; IV. 741. 

( )f error in the interpretation of statutes, ' 
II. 503. 

Of the guidance of Providence, I. 020. , 

Of imperfect knowledge, I. 94; If. f 
517. 

Of want of education, 1. 433, 4 GO. 

Of inexperience, 1. 21; IV. 200. 

Of the irresponsibility of a minority, 

1. 504. 

( If merit, IV. 735. 

Acquittal by Parliament, 1. 95; II. i 
3G8. 

Of approval by the Company, 1. 90. i 

Of arbitrary power, 1. 7G, 352. . 

Of being controlled by the Council, 1. j 
319. i 


Trial of — continued. 

Dispute as to the plan of conducting 
the trial, II iv. 

Endeavour to stop the trial, II. xxxvii. 

Its injustice, III. 49G. 

Unparalleled length of, III. 172. 

Postponement of, requested by the 
Commons, 111. xxxii,xxxvi. 

Delays in, II. xv, 41, 528; IV. 
xxxiii. 

caused by non-attendance of Ma- 
nagers, 111. xvi. 

imputed to defendant, II. 487, 

527. 

injurious to Mr. Hastings, U. 

483, 487. 

Deport of Committee of the House of 
Commons upon, IV. xviii, xxx, 
xxxiv. 

Nature of the evidence for, T. 48G, et 
m /V* 

Debates upon the expenses of, 11. xiv. 

Debates of the Lords on the \erdict, 
IV. xlviii. 

Verdict, IV. lxiv, Ixvii, Ixix. 

Costs of, IV. 1 x x . 

II is trial compared with that of Mo- 
hammed He/. a Khan, HI. 519. 

Interruption of the proceedings by 
Mr. llastings, 1. 409 ; II, viii ; IV. 
012 . 

His demeanour, IV. 330. 


Of belief in the Hcgum’s guilt, I. 608; 
III. 24H, 383. 

Of the Company’s distress, T. 238; II. | 
354 459, 498. 

< >f personal distress, 1 1. 309. 

Of press of business, II. 712. 

Of the responsibility of the Council, i 
I. 718. 


J I is omission to apply for evidence 
'from India, IV. 347. 

Honour of the nation involved in his 
guilt, IV. 150. 

Accuses the Commons of ingratitude, 
IV 329. 

Presumed consequences of his acquit- 
tal, 1 260. 


Of state necessity, I. 447, 333 ; II, j 
209, 447. * i 

Of successful government, II, 208. | 

i 

Trial of. 

t Committal of Mr. Hastings, 1. xxxviii. 
Admitted to bail, I. xxxix. 

Sureties of, II, 14. I 

Opinion of Counsel, as to the prose- 
cution of, II. 72, 75 j 

His reliance on the impossibility of! 

conviction, if. 71. 

Opening of the trial, I. xxxix. 
Constitution of the Court, I. 181. 
Difficulty in forming it, 111. vi. 
Duration of the trial, IV. 772. 


Defences of. 

Defence before the Commons, 1780, 
1. xxxvi, 0, 75, 212, 427, 440, 

487,094; IV. 01, 350, 023. 

authorship of, I. 349, 490; II. 

ix, 093; IV. 62, 359. 

His second defence to the Commons, 
I. 491 ; IV. 623. 

Defence before the Lords, 1787, 
I. xxxviii, 447, 509. 

Second defence before the Lords, II. ix. 

General opening of his defence on the 
trial, H. x, 211, 524, 578, 635. 

Costs of his defence, II. 2; IV. lxiii, 
lxxii, 348, 349. 
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IIasti nos, TV arren — con tin ucd. 

Addresses and petitions. 

Addresses to the Lords, II. xxviii, \1, 
482. 

Address in defence, June 2, 1791, 

II. 482. 

Addresses to the Court, June 0, 1792. 

III. viii, xiii, xxii, xxiii ; IV. vi, 
xi, xvi, xvii, xxix. 

Petitions to the Commons, fl. xviii; 

IV. 352. 

to the Own, III. vii. 

to the Lords, II, xv; III. xxi, 

xxxv; IV. xj, xxxii, 352. 

to Parliament, II. xlii. 

Hastings, Mrs , Present to, I. 531; II. 200 ; 
IV. 236. 

Hkdaya, or Guide ; translated hy Charles 
Hamilton. 

Translation directed l>y Mr. Hast 

III. 649. 

Character of, IV. 371, 032. 

Extract from, 111.317$ IV. 392. 
IfuuiKnT, Ilenn, Kail of Carnai ron. 
Observation on evidence, IV. v. 

Speech in debate ou the verdict, I V. 
lix. 

TIesse Cassee, Prince of. 

Case of, HI. 44. 

ITnuonvi r, Raja, 

Imprisonment of, F. 604. 

Hindustan. See Moot l Emurhors. 
Historical sketch of, II. 532, ct se</q. 
The "Mohammedan dynasty, II 533, 
537 ; IV. 000. 

Sovereign power in, IV. 357. 
Provincial constitutions of, I. 91. 
Civilisation of, IV. 377. 

Laws of the Gent us, T. 93 ; IV. 303. 
39 L 

Law of, respecting feudal tenure, II. 
719; IV. 29, 34. 

respecting military' service, III. 

23. 

Compilation of Hindu Jaw, made hy 
order of Mr. Hastings, III. fils’; 

IV. 383. 

Description of the Hindus, I. 33, 30 ; 
IV. 363, 655. 

Conditions granted to, I. 40. 
Subversion o* their government, L43. 
Custom of, respecting the provision for 
widows, &c., IV. 112. 

Division of the people, IV. 303. 
Debasement of the people, IV. 470. 
Sensitiveness of the natives, IV. 374. 


IIoi.t, Robert. 

Evidence of, IT. x ; HI. 394; IV. 517, 
507, 029. 

Holwell, John ZcphanSah. 

Intrigues of, I. 49, 61. 

Quotations from his writings, I. 29, 
37. 

Hood, Samuel, Laid Hood, 

Defends Mr. Hastings, I. 533. 

Hoogly, Faujdar of. 

( 'barge relating to, II. 290. 

IIoolvs Roi. 

High position of, 11. 003. 

Intelligence sent hy him, III. 399: 
IV. 034. 

Non-appearance of Lis affidavit, I 
031; III 285. 

Suppression of his evidence, IV. Got 

1 1< iorr.it, Mr. 

Murder of. III. 102. 

Hohxhy, William, President of Ihonhan 

Letter of, i V. 304. 

TTonsun, Samuel, Hishupof Itoehevfei. 

Speech in debate on the verdict* IT' 
Jii., of scjfj. 

IIow\kd, John, Pm l of Suffolk. 

Memorial presented to Count TVelde 
ren, 111 373 

Communication respecting the expen* c 
of the defence, 1 V. 349. 

Hi nsov, Robert 

Evidence of, 1 1 T. 305 ; IV. 21 1. 

Hi hues, Sir Edward. 

Application of, for reinforcements, II 
857. 

Hritiu ai, Srv;. 

Affidavit of, I. 5C7. 

IT r >s i*. i \* Re/v Khan. 

His present to Mr, Hastings, I. 531 ; 
II. 200. 

Letter to, from the Begum, I. 682. 

IIydrh Am. 

Confederate against the Company, 
H. 626. 

His invasion of the Carnatic, II. 507, 
626, 630, 669 ; 111. 106. 

Hyokr Bug Khan, Minister of the Nmntb 

Wuzir of ()ud<\ 1. 628 ; IV. 569. 

A creature of Mr. Hastings, I. 453. 

His present to Mr. Hastings, I. 530; 

H. 200, 
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ITyder Beg Khan — continued. 

Affidavit, I. 408, 509. 

Letter, IV. 507. 

Maladministration of, IV. 048. 
Testimonial in favour of Mr. Hastings, 
IV. 051. 


Jaffier A li Khan. Hoe Bengal, Na- 
ur abs of. 

Jaggeu Deo Sing, Naif> of Bonnes. Set* 
.Jeggeii Deo Si no. 

,! \onu> mis in < >rnr 

Character of, HI. 223. 

Bights and privileges of, Ac., HI. 300. 
Guarantees giwn to them, IV. 585. 
Compensation promised to, IV. 585, 
54(5. 

Disaffection of, l 721. 

Independence assumed l>y them. III. 
309. 

.Uni its in Orm:, See Oiror, Begums of. 
Description of, Ac., III. 221, 300; 
IV. 117, 532. 

He, sumption of, I. xxii, 511, 599, 017 ; 
1! 197 ; III. 223, 1 1 1, 41(1 *, IV. 
548. 

* power of, granted to llit* V .t/.ir, 

I. 405 ; IV. 532. ! 

contradictory charges relating ! 

to, I II. 4 15. 

— disapproved by the Directors, 

I. 724 ; HI. 44(5. ‘ 5 

justification of, II. 22(5,495,001; | 

HI. 270, 307. | 

Value of the confiscated jagirs, IV. 


Jew ah Au Kiian— continued. 

His activity in the cause of Choyt 
Sing, II L 414, 419. 

Intercepted letter from him, HI. 202, 
419. 

Impeachment. 

Pcculiarites of trial by impeachment 

I. 308. 

Distinctions in impeachments, I. 183 
I Impeachment or Wakhen Hastings 
Set* Ha* tings, Warren, Trial of. 
History of, IV. 333. 

Concurrence of parlies in, I. ISO. 
General plan of, IV. 834. 

Importance of, I. 2. 

Its uncompromising character, IV. 832. 
(Question of abatement, II. xxxvii, 
xxwiii. 

Beinarks on, II. 09 i. 

Article* of impeachment, produced l>y 
Mr. Burke, 1. xxxvi. 

abandonment of certain of the 

articles, II. xxxvi. 511, 037. 

consolidation of tin* sixth, se- 
venth and fourteenth. III, 497. 

misrepresentation in, II. 710, 

700. 

Art. I., relating to Benares. 

Speeches in opening the charge, I . 
183,205. 

Speeches in summing up, I. 307. 

Mr. Hastings’ address in defence*, 

II. 490. 

Speeches in opening the defence, 
H. 085, 742, 790, 851, 899. 
Speeches in summing up. III. 1, 02, 
119. 


:M4. 

Transferred to the management of 
usurers, IV. 543. 

J \nui'\s Captain. 

Assistance afforded by him to the 
inmates of the Khourd Mahal, IV. 
033. 

His account of the distress in the 
Khourd Mahal, I. 475 ; IV. 028. 

Letter of, respecting the treatment of 
the eunuchs, I. 098 ; IV, 50 t. 

Examination of, II . xi. 

Jket Sing, Baja, J. 40. 

Jekyl, Joseph, M.V. 

Observations on the trial, TV. i. 

Jew au At.i Kuah, Euntuh , Minister 
of the Betjimtt. See Be mu Au 
Kuan, 


Speecli in reply, IV. 1,52. 

Statement of, II, 095 ; TV. 433; 
Evidence in defence, I. 3G2 ; H. vi , 

III. 1, et seqtj. ; IV. ii, viii,ix> 
Divisions on, in the House of Lords, 

IV. 1. 

Apt. II., relating to the Begums of 
< >ude. 

Speeches in opening the prosecution, 

1. 308, 430. 

Speeches in summing up, l. 481, 500, 

02, 059. 

Mr. Hastings’ address in defence, 
II. 494. 

Opening of defence, ITT. 172, 235. 
Summing up in defence. III, 295,814, 
388, 430. 

Keply, IV. 105. 

Dissection of the article, T. 370 ; HI. 
297. 
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IMPEACHMENT OP WARREN HASTINGS — 
continued. 

Evidence on, III. xviii, xxvi ; T\ r . xii, 
xxiii. 

Debates on, in the House of Lords, 
IV. lii. 

Art, IV., relating to Contracts, <fcc. Sec 
Contracts. 

Speech in opening; the charge, II. 425. J 
In summing up, II. 447. 

Address in defence hv Mr. Hastings, 
II. 504. 

lieply, TV. 259.208, 729. 

Substance of the article, If. xxxix. 
Evidence on, III. xxv ; IV. xxvi. 
Debate on, in the House of Lords, II. 
Ixii. 

Artt. VI., VII. and XIV., relating to 
Presents. 

Speeches in opening the charge, TI. 

1,02,100,171,210. 

Speech in summing up, 11. 271. 

Mr. Hastings’ address in defence. It. 
499. 

Speeches in opening the defence, III. 

497, 540, 595, 042. 

Speeches in reply, IV. 154, 197. 

Nature of the charge, II. x\i: IV. 
154. 

Evidence on, II. ii ; IV. xxvi. 

Debates on in the I louse of Lords, IV. 
liii. 

Art. XVII. 

Objection to admission of, IV. 030. 

General reply on all the articles, IV. 
031, el eeqq. 

Dll 'EY, Sir Elijah, Chief J native of Judin, 
1. 450 ; IV. 550, 

Employed to collect evidence against 
the Begums, I. 412, 546. 

His fabrication of charges against the 
Begums, I, 408. 

Bearer of instructions to Mr. Middle- 
ton, I. 045 ; IV. 548. 

Question of law submitted to, IV. 
552. 

( )pinion of, on the case of Roy Rada- 
churn, IV. 668. 

Affidavits taken by him, I. xxiv, 423, 
468, 552, 628, 671 ; IV. 580. 

< Ejections to the admission of them, 
HI. iii, xx. 

Remarks on the affidavits, III. 465. 

His reluctance to give evidence, IT. 
xi. 


Lucky, Sir Elijah — continued . 

Examination of, II. x ; TV. 133, 135, 
585. 

Character of his evidence, I. 549,030. 
Complaint against, 1 1. 1 1 0. 
Imprisonment. 

Degradation from, in India, 1. 304. 
Indemnity. 

Proclamation of, IV. 427. 

India. See Hindustan. 

Disturbed state of, 1703, III. 173. 
Races of, I. 33. 

India House, The. 

Alleged payment to the clerks, IV. 
349. 

Falsehood of the statement, IV. 350. 

Johnston, Richard. 

Secret agent of Mr: Hastings, IV. 580. 
Promotion of, IV. 729, 731. 
llis amended account of the Nawab’s 
stipend, II. 304. 

Authorises the infliction of corporal 
punishment on the eunuchs, IV, 
500. 

Bullock -contract granted to him, II. 
435 ; IV. 278. 

assigned to Mr. Crofts, 430. 

censured by the Directors, II. 

437. 

its extravagance, II. 430. 

repurchased by Mr. Hastings. 

JT. 438; IV. 278.* 

Charges against, I. 443, 039; II. 378; 
IV. 720. 

His explanation, II. 378. 

Proceedings against, I. 062 ; XV. 727. 

uature of, Xc., IV. 727. 

Reference of his ease to the Directors, 
11. 382 ; IV. 728. 

Recall of, I. 002. 

Evidence of, IV. 585. 

Letter of remonstrance, I. 675. 

respecting balance from the 

Begums, IV. 566. 

Ironside, Gilbert, Lieutenant Colonel. 
Salary of, III. 647, 

Ishwael Bed, Amil of Allahabad. 

His application for troops. IV. 519. 

Judge*, The Bench of. 

Questions of law referred to, IT. ii, 
vii, xx, xxii, xxiv, xxv ; HI. xiii ; 
IV. iii, viii, 580. 

Relation of to the Court of X 3 arliament, 
IV. xxxvi. 
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Ju gig Kit Deo Sing, Governor of Benares, j 
Appointment of, IV. 462. 
Administration of, I. xix, 302; II. 

942 ; III. 169; IV. 467, 469. j 

Removal of, I. 359; IT. 942. • 

Jtggut Skit. ( 

Destruction of his family, I. 64. 

Sums paid by him, II. 13 ; IV. 602. 

JrsTirr, Divine. 

Character of, II. 2. 

Kawlyat, T. 329: II. 178. I 

Non-production of kabulyats on the 
part of Mr. Hastings, IV. 256. 

Kanin, or Si'ATrrK Law, I. 95. 


Ki R KPATiiicic, Captain — continued. 

Inaccuracy of his accounts, II. 193, 
196. 

Production of his account, III. 639. 
The receipt of presents communicated 
to him by Mr. Hastings, II. 658. 
Letters of. 

To the chairman of the compam, 
II. 179; III. 610. 

remarks on, II. 179. 

To the Council, respecting the audit 
ofM. Auriol’s account, IV. 311. 

K vox, Captain. 

Concerned in the Bengal revolution, 
1.54,56. 


Kklla, in Fyzalmd. 

Seizure of, I. 474, 654; HI. 461. | 

Kklleuam, Jtaja. 

Character of, II. 228; ill. 617. 

His present to Mr. Hastings, II. 229, 
355. 

Holds the offices of divan and farmer 
of revenue, II. 357. i 

Lease of lands granted to him, III. 
315,316. 

His unfitness for office, II. 258. 
Defalcation of, II. 231. J 

Oppression of, II. 230. i 

Sale of Behar to, 1. 178. 

Rejection of evidence relating to him, I 

II. xxxii. ! 

i 

Khalsa, an office of Revenue, IT. 401,407; 1 

III. 306. ’ j 


Kutcrkkd, Pargana of. 
Report from, IV. 474. 


Kiiolud Mahal, Palace of the Bey urn v, | 
Description of, III. 478; IV. 022. J 
Situation of, I. 705. 

Provision for the maintenance of, 1. , 
513, 708; III, 210. i 

guaranteed l>y treaty, I. 519; ! 


11.666; IV. 625, 635. 

Distress in and disturbances, T. 419, 
475, 705; 11. 666; 111. 212, 283, 
479 ; IV. 627, 630, 633, 


Kirkpatrick, William, Captain. 

Extracts from his Succinct View , See , 
of India, 1. 485 ; III. 613. 

II is statement respecting the bonds 
taken from the Company, 11. 251. } 

Implication of, in charges against Mr. j 
Hastings, III. 634. * 

VOL, IV. 


Ivoiwali, Superintendence of the Police. 
Appointment of officers granted to 
Cheyt Sing, I. 323. 

Neglect of by CheU Sing, II. 884. 

KritAN. 

The foundation of Mohainmedau law, 

I. 91. 

Reference to, on arbitrary power, T.82, 
Lvm>. 

Confiscation of, I. 109. 
illegal letting of, I. 1 10. 

Larkins, William, Accomptant General. 
Agent of Mr. Hastings, I. 109. 
Advises the transmission of Mr. Hast- 
ings* accounts, II. 332. 

Delay of, in despatching Mr. Hastings’ 
letter, May 22, 1782, II. 263. 

Hb account of the transaction, 111 
635. 

Collusion 'with Mr. Hastings, II. Ill, 
168, 180. 

Account of the present from Sadanuud, 

II. 351. 

Hi* knowledge of the receipt of ten 
lacs from the Wazir, III. 626. 

His sealed memorandum, II. 355. 

1 1 is ignorance of the receipt of presents 
by Mr. Hastings, &c , IV. 206. 

His account of sums received by Mr. 
Hastings, 1. 130; II. 176, 264; IIL 
589. 

llis ignorance of the transaction of the 
bonds, IV. 209. 

Affidavit of, III. 605. 

Mr. I fastings’ instructions to him, as to 
evidence he is to give, IV. 244. 
Examination of, IV. ii, xiii,xvi« xviii, 
211, 217. 

3 E 
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Larkins, Wil 1 i am— continued 

Evidence of, contradictory to the 
statement of Mr. Hastings, IV. 
206, 238. 

respecting the loan from Nob- 

kissin, IV. 236, 243. 

evasive character of, IV. 

237. 

Character of, IT. 657. 

Lataffut Am Kiian, 1. 420. 

His responsibility for the support, of 
the Khourd Mahal, HI. 47s. 

His neglect of the Khourd Mahal, II. 
COG; HI. 212, 283. 

Law. 

Sanctity of the law, IV. 377. 

Principles of feudal law, IV. 27. 
Nature of declaratory laws. III. 577. 
Hindu. 

Compilation of, directed by Mr. Hast- 
ings, 111. 04 8 ; IV. 383. 
Mohammedan. 

Divisions of, IV. 371. 


Lords, House of. Sec Parliament. 

LorcnnoRoroii, Lord. See Wkdderdurn, 
Alexander. 

Lovat, Samuel Fraser, Lord. 

Trial of, IV. 507. 

Lucknavt Nrxj>y. 

Case of, I. 172. 

Li ck now. Sec Na.tius. 

Visit of Sir E. Impcy to, I xxiv. 

Ldmbdkn, Major. 

Evidence of, HI. 336, 432. 

LrsuiNfiTON, — , I. 54. 

Li miTooB. 

Massacre at, IT. 027. 

Plunder of, I. 288. 

Macclesfield, Earl of. See Parker, 
Thomas. 


Opposed to arbitrary power, l. 82, 01. 
Inspecting inheritance, &e , I \i\ ; 

IV. 115. 

Tartar. 

Principles of, IV. 366. 

Law, Edward, Hat rivtcr-at- Late, 

Counsel for the Defence, I. xxxix. 
Disrespectful expressions of, II xxv. 
Speeches of, II. 524, 578, 635; HI. 
72, 235; IV. xxviii. 

Law, Ewan, M.P. 

Speech against Mr. Burke, IV. xlvi. 

Lawrence, French, LL.D. 

Appointed counsel for the Managers, 
I. xxxix. 

Letter to from Mr. Burke. TV. lxviii. 

Lemaistre, Stephen Cmsar. 

< opinion of the sovereignty of Mobarie- 
ud-Dowla, IV*. G68. 

Leslie, Colonel. 

His expedition to Bombay, II. 616. 
Death of, II. 617. 

Letters. 

Garbling of, IT. x. 

Subornation of, 1. 625. 

Livies, George, Military Storekeeper. 
Commission allowed to, IV. 306. 

LoNCr, Dudley. 

Nomination to the Committee of Ma- 
nagers, L xxxviii. 


Macdonald, John, Major. 

Attempt to tamper with his troops, 
Til. aui. 

Perilous position of, I. 556; III. 247. 
His retreat from Amorim, I. 573; III, 
260, 409. 

Atfhknit of, I. 572; H. 880. 

Letter of, to Mr. Middleton, I. 596 ; 
111.217,415. 

misstatement respecting it. III. 

257. 

Statement of, HI. 407. 

Mach run:, Mr., Member of (he Council of 
Calcutta, 1. 50, 64. 

Mackenzie, John. 

Opium contract granted to, If. 449, 
673; IV. 264, 267. 

Maclkani:, Colonel \ I. xxx. 

Macpjieiison, Sir John, Member of the 
Supreme Council. 

Approval of Mr. Hastings’ conduct to 
Cheyt Sing, II. 706. 

Approval of the instructions to Major 
Palmer, 111.660. 

Motion of, relating to the Begums, IV. 
608. 

Part taken by him in Johnston’s trial, 
II. 391. 

Evidence of, TV. 133. 

Madajt Scindia. See Scindia. 
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Madras, Presidency of. 

.Distress in, II. 441, 507, 514; IV. 
803. 

Perilous position of, II. G31 ; III. 100. 

Math? att a Empire. 

Hise and fall of, IT. 544. 

Character of the Mali rat t as, TV. 707. 

Their invasion of the Kohillas, I. xi. 

Their reception of a French emissary, 
11.615. 

War with, II. 253, 533, 612; IV. 705. 

Defeat of the Mahrattas, II. 540. 

Peace with, II. 070; IV. 231, 232. 

Question of admission of evidence re- 
lating to the war with, IV. xxi. 

Mauudy Am Kuan. 

Case of his arrest, IV. 94. 

Maitland, James, Viscount. 

Nominated to the Committee of Ma- 
nagers, 1. xxxviii. 

Malwa. 

Application of Sudan und's present to 
the Malwa expedition, II. 039. 

Managers of the Impeachment. 

List of the Committee of, I. xxxviii. 

Exclusion of Mr. Francis, ibut. 

Duty of, 1. 192. 

Respect due to, I. 192. 

Their position compared with that of 
Counsel, IV. 127. 

Influence of their character, 11. 090. 

Their endeavours to postpone (he 
trial, III. xxxiv. 

Suppression of important fads, & c., 
by them, ill. 40, 50, 72. 

Receipt of anonymous information b>, 

IV. 579. 

Disingenuousness of, III. 555. 

Perversion of the meaning of the re* 
Mtrictive Act of 1773 by them, III. 
570. 

Misrepresentations of, III. 192, 20i, 
201, 284, 288, 303, 325; IV. II, 
150. 

Perversion of evidence, I II. 209, 280, 
523, 550, 681; IV. 122, 158. 

Violent language of, I. 483; JI. 408, 
045; IV. 339. 

justification, IV. 339 el seqq. 

Justification of conductor, II. xlii. 

Revengeful feelings imputed to, IV. 
343. 

Committee appointed to inquire into 
their conduct, 111. xxxiii. 

Vote of thanks to, IV. xlvii. 


Mandelso, Jean Albert de. 

Quotation from his Voyages eelebre 
ct 7 cm arg nobles, II. 538. 

M \NS\n, a Mogul title , III. 307. 

Man, seram, T. vii. 

Mansfield, Earl of. Bee Murray. 
Mansfield, James, Counsel for the. Pro- 
secution, I. xxxix. 

Markiiwi, William, Archbishop of York. 
Altercation with Burke, VII L vi. 
Speech in debate on the verdict, IV. 
Ixi. 

Mark iiam, William, Son of the Archbishop 
of York. 

Mention of, I. xxxvi. 

Appointed Resident at Benares, I. 

344; U. 800; III. 131; IV. 435. 
Inexperience of, IV. 442. 

Hastings* instructions to him, III. 130 
Authority of, 1. 295; IV. 440, 4 54, 
103. 

Responsible for the security of Benares, 
IV. 82. 

1 1 is estimate of the revenue of Benares, 
IV. 143. 

Ilis doubts of Che} t Bing, II. 778. 

His refusal to forward Cheyt Sing’s 
submission. III. 161. 

His implication in the illegal measures 
against Durbejey Bing. IV. 554. 

His bias in favour of Mr. Hastings, 
IV. 33. 

Complaint against, IV. 459. 
Monopolies granted to, I. 290. 
Emoluments of his office, IV. 442. 
Evidence of, IH. v. 29,133, 153; IV. 

32, 71, 82. 

Letters of, 

To the Archbishop of York, HI. 
v. 134. 

Relating to the conduct of Cheyt 
Bing, II. 843; III. 116. 

M A YAFFUE, ( ' Optd i U . 

Death of, II. 921. 

Meehan, Son of A Ur Jafficr, JYawab of 
Bengal. 

Strange death of, &c., I. iii, 52, 00; 
IL. 550. 

Mehifnarain, Raja of Benares. 

Appointment of, I. xix, 294; II. 930; 

III. 168; IV. 439. 

Extortions practised on, I. 303. 
Reduction of his authority, IV. 440. 
Petition of, I. 297; IV. 458. 
Degradation of, I. 290, 297, 357. 

3 e 2 
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Mekcuvnts. | 

Grades of, in the Company's service, j 

1 . 10 . 

Mkiun, Munshi. i 

Affidavit of, 1. 5G3. ( 

Mi i h>lkton, N athaniel, I. 423,628; II. 374. ; 
Appointed political Resident at Luck- : 

now, T. xiv, 397. ! 

Associated with Mr. Bi is tow, 1 II . 21 7 ; : 

J V. 5 00. ] 

Agent of Mr. Hastings, 1. 709; IV. 

7)80. ! 

Delegation of power to, I. 400, cl s<qy. 1 
Hastings’ instructions to, 1. GO t; II. 

460. ; 

Dismissal of, I. 661 ; HI. 215. 

cause of, I. 450. ; 

Reappointment of, 1. xxi ; III. 215. j 
His assumption of supreme power in \ 
< Hide, IV. 538, 543. j 

Procures a treaty from the Xawub ! 
Wazir, I. 393. 

His agreement for a treat \ with the 1 
Wazir, IV. 625. 

His receipt of a second present of ten 
lacs from the Wazir. IV. 727). 


His coercive treatment of the Wazir, 
IV 538. 


Forms a treat\ with the elder Begum, 
I. 519; nr 210, 303. 


His advocacy of the elder Begum’s 
demand, J. 511. • 

Prohibition of his interference in he- j 


half of the elder Begum, III. 361. j 

Dissuades the Begum from leaving j 
the country, 1. 51 1. J 

Ilis instructions to Major Gilpin, I. 704. 

Receipt of money from the Baboo 
Begum hj him, III. 559. 

Reprimand addressed to, J. xxii. 

Proceedings against, &e., I. 662; IV. 
726. 

His account of the resumption of the 
jagirs, I. 647. 

Hesitation of, in seizing the treasure 
and jagirs, 1. 640, 646. 

Ilis justification of the resumption of 
the jagirs, I. G64-8. 

His account of the seizure of the trea- 
sure, IV. 563. 

Replies of, to the Begum’s remon- 
strances, I. 472. 

Present to, from Munny Begum, II. 

287. 

Ilis visit to Fyzabad, L 388, 519, 654. 

His exculpation of Mr. Hastings, J. 
709. 


Middleton, Nathaniel — continued. 
Affidavit of, I. 468, 570. 

Conduct of in respect of the affidavits, 

I. 555. 

Charges against, of accepting bribes, 

J. 638. 

of agency for bribes to Mr Hast- 
ings, 111. 653, 654. 

of disobedience, I. 443. 

Ilis distrust of Mr. Hastings, I. COO. 
Correspondence with Mr. Hastings 
demanded by the Council, II. 593 ; 

III. 215. 

production of it, I. 663. 

Correspondence with Sir Elijah 
lmpey, I. 647 ; IV. 560. 
Correspondence with the younger 
Begum, 1. 681. 

Mutilation of his hooks of corre- 
spondence, l. 592 ; IV. 144, 570. 
Suppression of Idlers, 1. 592. 

Fetters of, I. 544, 684. 

• private, to Mr Hastings, I. C52. 

of remonstrance to Mr. Hastings, 

1. 173. 

respecting the proposed march of 

troops upon Jjuchnow, IV. 539. 

respecting the reduction of the 

Nawab’s army, IV. 529. 

respecting the resumption of the 

jagirs, J. 470 ; IV. 54 1. 

respecting the treatment of the 

eunuchs, IV. 564. 

Fabricated letters of, I. 615, 616. 
Contradictory letter of, 1. 639, 642, 
646 

Examination of, II. x., el svqq., 9 ; IV. 
123. 

• before the Commons, T. xxx\ ii. 

by Lord Camden, TV. 129. 

. by the Managers, IV. 579. 

Embarrassment of, under examination, 

IV. 123. 

Prevarication of, 1. 517 ; IV. 125. 
Evidence of, I. 381, 507, 582. 

remarks on, I. 688. 

on the nature of jagirs, III. 302. 

relating to the receipt of ten lacs 

from the Wazir, III. 620. 

Perversion of his testimony, III. 269. 
Midnafore. 

Cession of, I. 62. 

Ministers of the Crown. 

Their approval of Mr. Hastings* mea- 
sures, II. 511 ; HI. 1 22. 

Mm an. See Meehan. 
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Mm Ml N Ml!. 

Opium-contract granted to, II. 128; 
IV. 268. 

Mui/v Shtitki; Khan. 

Dignity of, IV. 557. 

MlSDKMKANOrnS. 

Peculiar treatment of charges of, II. 
531. 

Variable nature of. IV. 105. 

Momx Kmpeuoks, Kinejs of Delhi. 
Arbitrary power of, II. 538. 

Akbar Khan. 

Census of, IV. 29. 

Institutes; 11.720; III. 23. 

Character of, U. 536. 

Death of, ibul. 

Era of, I. 41. 

Jchangir. 

Succession of, II. 543. 

Aurengzib. 

Reign of, 11. 303. 

Phirmans granted to the Company, II. 
542. 

Farouksair. 

Grant to the Company, II. 345. 
Mohammed Shah 
licign of, II. 544. 

Shah A lent . 

League with the Mahruttas, 1. x. ; IT ! 

582. f | 

Attack on the Naval) of Bengal, 1. ■ 
iii. | 

Design to murder him, I. 52; 11. 
353. 

Tribute from, IV. 758. 

Moll VMMJ.l) AvmiN Memilu. 

Evidence of, HI. 230. 

Muiommi.1) Khick Kuan, father of the 
younger JJeyum. 

in. 194. 

Mohammed Khan. 

Treachery of. III. 264. 

Mohammkd Mokvnd. 

Affidavit of, 1, 564. 

Moil A MM ED AN I 'OIXKGK . 

Poundation of, hy Mr. Hastings, III. \ 
649 j IV. 239, 730, 745. 

Character of, IV. 731. 

Falsity of the college accounts, IV. 
748. 

Filthy condition of, &e., IV. 746. 
Reformation of, IV. 749. 

Mohammedan Dynasty. Sec Hindu- 
stan. 


Moiiwmi.d Ri.zv Kiivn. 

Offices Iield hv him, 1.72; II. 22; 
HI. 512 ; IV. 657. 

importance of, IV. 659. 

Appointed Naib Suhahdar of Bengal, 
&e., I. vi. 69 ; IV. 657. 

Administration of, TV. G57, 693. 

His account of sums paid by the 
Company's sen ants, II. 13. 

Prosecution of, ordered by the Di- 
rectors, II. 569. 

Deposition of, l ix. 74 ; II. 87, 100. 

Division of his office, II. 296. 

Displacement of his adherents, II. 
25. 

Arrest of, 11. 22, 24. 

Imprisonment, IV. 658. 

Removal to Calcutta, III. 317. 

Examination of, IV. 062. 

Acquittal, 572, 665. 

Restoration of, II. 87 ; IV. C75, 683, 
686 . 

Evidence respecting Munny Begum, 
III. 530. 

Testimonial in fin our of the Moham- 
medan college, 1. 7 49. 

His trial compared with that of Mr. 
I lasting. III. 519. 

Character, I 08. 

misrepresented by Dow, 11. 508. 

Moiivmmlk Siivii, Mogul Emperor. See 

Mooi h Ewi'KKOJtS. 

Mom \ Peksai i>. 

I. 118. 

Mono in n. 

Treaty of, I. 65 ; II. 558, 654. 

Monopolies 

Grants of, 1. 296. 

Monson, George, Colonel , Member of the 
Supreme Council. 

Mention of, I. x\ ; II. 87. 

His opposition to Mr. Hastings, 1. 
xxix. 

His observations on the questions to 
he put to Munny Begum, II. 286. 

His opposition to the appointments in 
Oude, IV. 524. 

Minute of, respecting property in the 
zanana, &c„ HI. 336. 

Asserts the right to make demands on 
Oieyt Sing, III. 46. 

Evidence of, as to the receipt of money 
from Munny Begum by Mr. Hast- 
ings, III. 563. 

Character, IV. 488. 

Death, 1. xxix; IV. 25, 326. 
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Montag Dt. lion. Frederick. 

Nominated to tlie Committee of Ma- 
nagers, I, xxxix. 

Montesquieu, Charles de Secondat, Baron 
(fe. 

Quotation from his Esprit des Loir, 
II. 540. 

Moodajee Boose a. SeeBoSLA, Mudaji. 

Mooeykam, IV. 662. 

Moore, Peter. 

Evidence of, I. 166, 174. 

Attempt to discredit him, II. xxxiii. 

Moons he i) an ao. Council of Revenue at, 
I. 73, 137. 

Testimony of the Government in fa- 
vour of Mr. Hastings, II. 046. 

Faujdur of, II. 94; IV. 104. 
Morality. 

Immutability of, I. 70. 

MouoisEAir, dean Honore. 

Affidavit of, I. 570. 

Mom ian, James, Colonel. 

Called upon to assist the Naval) \V r a- 
zir, III. 458. 

Letters of, I. 580. 

Mott, Mr. 

His dispute with a native of Bengal, 
I. 04. 

Bose A, Raja of Btrar. See Bos- 
i.i, Mudaji. 

Muir, George, Colonel. 

Distress of, 11. 514; 111. 410. 

Mimed-uh-Din, Dnector of the Moham- 
medan ( Joliet je. IV. 745. 

Mungrori;. 

Tribute of, remitted to Bulwant Sing, 
IV. 95. 

Munmiiaii Sing, If. 917. 

Mi nn y Begum. See Bengal, Nawabs of. 

Munro, Sir Hector. 

Proclamation of. III. 25 ; IV. 29. 

Grant of lands, &c. to, IV. 730. 

Murray, David, Eat I of Mansfield, Vn s- 
count Stormont. 

Information given by him of war with 
France, I. xvii. 

.Examination of as witness, III. i. 

Speech in debate on the yerdict, IV. 
lxiii, lxviii. 

Moderation of, II. 530. 

Murtkza Khan. 

His dispute with the younger Begum, 
Hi. 333, 


MrsTArnA Kuan, Raja. 

Attempted rescue of, IV. 514. 
Execution of, IV. 515. 

Nadir Sjj vn, Kimj of Persia. 

Invasion of Hindustan, II. 544. 
Capture of Delhi, III. 184. 

Naiii Diwan. 

Office of, I, ix. 

Naiu-Kaxungo. 

Office of, II. 412. 

N.vm N v/.im. 

Office of, I. x. 

Nauj Si iiaiuur, of Bengal. 

Office of, I, vi ; III. 523. 

Confusion of, with that of guardian, 
HI. 525. 

Sale of the Office, I. 09. 

Suppression of, III. 524 ; IV. 167. 

Najujs of Li cicnow. 

Levy of, h\ the Begums, 1. 584. 

Chcyt Sing's force of, I. 586. 
Description of, HI. 216. 

Number of, at the battle of Pateeta, 
ID. 245. 

Account given bv those captured at 
Pateeta, III. 232,422; IV. 111. 

N .valor, Thomas, Major. 

( 'havaotcr of, I. 004. 

March of, obstructed, HI. 458. 

Seizure of the Kella b) , 462. 

Nazim, or Presents. 

Various characters of, 11. 15, 16. 
Prohibited by the Directors, but ac- 
cepted by Mr. Hastings, II. 320. 

N iz vn, The. 

Confederate against the British, II. 
626. 

Detached from the confederacy, II. 
617. 

Nizum. 

Definition of, IV. 676. 

Nizam- ul-Mulk. 

Plot of, 111. 184. 

Nojikissin, Raja. 

His loan to Mr. Hastings, H. 152, 
154, 245 ; III. 643 ; IV. 236, 242, 
646, 743. 

Defuses Mr. Hastings* bond* 1L J54. 
Deceives the management of a dis- 
trict, II. 155. 

I Is a defaulter, II. 156. 
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Noktji, Hon. George Augustus. 

Nominated to the* Committee of Ma- 
nagers, 1. xxx ix. 

Noiitii, Frederick, Karl of Cudfonl. 

His approval of Mr. Hastings’ mea- 
sures, XI. 404, 518. 

II is opposition to Mr. Hastings, J. 
xxx. 

NrniJKA, Province of. 

Corrupt letting of, II. 228. 

Sums received from, II. 177, 102; 
IV. 2 1 6. 

Present of the Ihtja to Mr. Hastings, 

II. 247. 

Imprisonment of the Raja, ibid. 

His testimonial m favour of Mr. Hast- 
ings, 1 1. 200. 

N ujkm-fd-Dowt, v, Now ab of Bengal. See 
Bisnovi., Nawubs of. 

N v,)iv Khan, III. 2 1.1. 

Confederate against the British, II. 
026. 

Stoppage of his pension, IV. 763. 

Nl ndcomau, Maharaja. 

History of, I. vw. 

Advanced by Mr. Hasting-., II 2H. 
JJejeeted a-. Nail) Suhahdar of Bengal, 
1. vi ; 11 571. 

Appointed prosecutor of Mohammed 
Roza Kliun, II. 27, 49, 57(» ; IV. 
180. 

Bribes received from, II. 278; IV. 
662. 

Charges of, against Mr. Hastings, 
1. xxvi, 116; II. 39, 41, 280 ; IV. 
1)5, 171, 406, 705. 

— — rejected as evidence, II. v.v, 
xxii. 

Ofler of, to assemble the zamindars, 
rv. 31. 

Conduct of, during the trial of Moham- 
med Kcza Khan, HI. 518. 

Mr. Hastings’ conduct to, IV. 174. 
Plot against, I. 117. 

Prosecution of, II. 52, 113, 117,292. 
Charges against, 11. 118. 

Execution of, I. 69. 

Murder of, imputed to Mr. Hastings, 
LI. 47, 109, vt srqq. 

Character of, l, 68 ; II. 48, 114, 570 ; 

III. 556. 

Description of, &c., IL. 46 ; III. 544. 
General distrust of, 11. 572. 


Nunduixl, fanner of Uie Revenues of 
Rajc.shaye. 

Protected by Mr. Hastings, II. 242 ; 

IV. 719. 

Character of, II. 192. 

Dismissal and reappointment of, 11.242. 
Oppression of, 11. ibid. 

Present received from him, II. 244, 

. 354, 541. 

Acquittal of, IT. 213. 

OvTII TAKEN UY THE CoMPVNY’s SeK 
VVMS, II. 274 ; III. 503. 

1 lisuse of, III. 510. 

( Iitk es. 

Sale of, I. 114; II, 108. 

( >oji.jn, City of. 

Proposed attack upon, 111. 581. 

Oosvt n Sing 

Appointed Naib of Benares, IV, 417, 
447. 

Character of, IV. 417. 

Opilm. 

Adulterations of, &c., IV. 27t>. 
Contracts for, IV. 270. 

granted to Mr. Sullivan, IV. 262. 

losses upon, IV. 266. 

omission of the revocation 

clause, IV. 271. 

Monopoly of, I. 357 ; II 12S. 

Revenue from, II. 577, 582. 

Trade in, with China, II. 132, 074, 

( >rn vr, Inspector of. 

Abolition of the olHee, II. 150; IV. 
270. 

Re-establishment of it, II. 271. 
Ouoekliks, The. 

Case of, IV. 536-7. 

Oitissv, I. 13. 

Cession of the diwani of, 1. vu. 

On me, Robert. 

Quotations from his Histoiy of the 
Military Transactions of the British 
Nation in Indostan , 1LI. 24, 232. 

Oshokne, John, Major. 

Appointment of, under the Wazir, 
IV. 519. 

Depredations of, IV. 519. 

Examination of, HI. iv. 

( hni:, Province of. 

Description of, I. 372, 

Reinstatement of the Subahdar of, 1,71. 
Balance due from him, II. 378. 

Orders for bis protection, II, 295. 
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OIj’djs, Province of — continued. 

Government of, assumed by Mr. Hast- 
ings, I. 400. 

History of the English connection 
with, I. 374 ; III. 176. 

Appointment of a Resident in, I. 377. 
Division of the office of Resident, IV. 
50G. 

Nobility of the country, IV. 533. 
Revenue of, I. 374. 

Maladministration of the revenue, 
IV. 510. 

Subsidy from, IT. 585. 

Rebellion in, I. 416, 426, 461), 506, 721 ; 

111. 247, 414 ; IV. 514. 

Drought in, III. 381. I 

Condition of, IV. 639, 641, 643, 647. j 
Effects of British interference in, IV. i 
478. 

Desolation of, I. 605 ; IV. 513, 516. 

Ot i>E, Nawabs of, Wnzirs of the Empire . 
Saadat Ali Khan. 

History of; J. 377; HI. 184, 242; IV. 
109. 

( 'haracter of, III. 183. 

Conduct of. III. 242, 433. | 

Crimination of; IV 583 1 

Impunity allowed him, 1. 421, 5S8; 

III. 242. I 

Suffdar Jung. j 

Notices of*, I. 377. 410, 545. j 

Suja-ud-Dimla. ’ 

Notice of, I. vii, 106, 214. 

Rank of, IV. 387, 481, 483. 
Character of, IV. 481. 621. 1 

Exploits of, IT. 546; III. 177. j 

Restoration of, III. 177. I 

Various offices held by him, 11.429. j 
Treaties with, I. xii ; II. 732 ; III. 
177. 

His grant of jagirs to his mother, 

I. 379. 

His dislike of his son, IV. 112. 

His demands onCheyt Sing, I. 196. ! 
His confirmation of Cheyt Sing’s 
title, I. 313. 

His opposition to Cheyt Sing, 1 1. 736. 
His war with the Rohillas, i. 376. 
Liberal policy adopted towards him, 

IV. 424. i 

His debt to the Company, III. 178, I 

317. | 

— acknowledged by his son, HI. i 
317. 

Ilis meeting with Mr. Hastings, II. 
905. 

Submission of, IT. 563 ; III. 177, 


Or Dio, Nawabs of — 'continued. 

Suj a-u d-Dowla — con ti n ued. 

Proposes a donation to the British 
troops, II. 125. 

Recommends Asoff-tid-Dowla lo 
Mr. Hastings, 111,186. 

Ilis purpose of building a fortified 
treasury, III. 189, 335. 

Deposits his treasure with the Be- 
gum, 111. 182. 

Ilis respect for the Begum, IV. 112. 
Death of, I. xv; II. 597 ; III. 17 
IV. 484. 

{Suspected suppression of his av ill, 

III. 319. 

Treatment of Iris family. 1. 419 ; 

IV. 620, 624. 

Asoff-ud-Dov, la. 

Character of, IV. 401. 

Succession of, II. 600 ; IV. 485. 
Corrupt appointment of, II. 274. 
Rank and position of, IV'. 486. 
DilficuHiis of, on his accession. 
III. 346. 

(.{barged with his father’s debts, II. 
599; 111.348. 

Scheme for the pavnient of his ar- 
rears, IV. 489. 

Commutation of his debt to the 
Company, HI. 274, 369. 
Disordered state of his dominions, 
III. 347. 

Resources of, IV. 189. 

Ilis proposal to purchase the zamin- 
davj of Benares, IV. 401. 

Ilis demands upon Che\t Sing, 
1.268,315. 

His treat \ vwth the British, l. xv. 

317; II*. 598 ; III. 179; JV, 485. 
Ilis visit to Evzabad, 1. 582; IV. 
598. 

Ilis public correspondence with 
Mr. Middleton, IV. 139. 

Distress of, 1.525, 674; II. 327, 
463; IV. 296, 627. 

Engages to surrender the manage- 
ment of his treasury, 1. 543. 
Mutinous conduct of his troops, III. 
349. 

Ilis application for the assistance of 
British officers, IV. 510. 

British troops quartered upon, 1. 539, 
678 ; 11.668. 

Annihilation of his authority, IV. 
644. 

Remonstrances of, on the conduct of 
Mr. Bristow, II. 677 ; IV. 506. 
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OtJDB, INawabs of— continued. I Oude. Nawabs of — continued. 


Asoff-ud-Dowla — con t in ued. 

Protest against the reappointment 
of Col. lJannay, IV. 5 Hi. 

Demands upon, II. 384, 599. 

Coercive treatment of, 1. 676 ; IV. 

540, 605, 648. 

llis right to the treasures of Suja* 
ud-Dowla, I. 506 ; II. 004, 663 ; 

III. 180, 186, 195, 319, 327 ; IV. 

110, 549. 

admitted in the treaty of 1775, 

111. 332. 

Induced to resign his claim to the 
treasure, I. 385 ; 11. 601. 

His admission of the Begum's right 
to the treasure, 111. 324. 

Restricted from applying to the Be- 
gum for a loan, III. 357. O 

llis disputes with the Begum, 1. \x. j 
387, 499 ; HI. 201, 325, 351, 356 ; \ 
IV. 117, 489. 

His reconciliation with the Begum, 

II. 670. 

His treaties with the Begum, 1. 

393, 197,498, 518, 707 ; II. 739 ; 

III. 348 ; IV. 626 

denounced by Mr. Hastings, 

III . 348 . 

guaranteed by the British, IV. 

626. 

His reluctance to resume the Be- 
gum’s jagirs, etc, I. 413, 461, ; 
623 ; 111. 273, 447 ; IV. 136, 
536, 538, 5 14, 556. 
llis willingness to resume the Be- 
gum’s jagirs, &c., III. 272, 310. 

Joins Mr. Hastings at Chunar, III. 

229. | 

llift present of ten lacs to Mr. 
Hastings, II. 259, 3S6 ; III. 621; 1 

IV. 235, 325. I 

His offer of a second present of ten , 

lacs to Mr. Hastings, 1782, II. • 
372, 389 ; ILL 652 ; IV. 725, i 
726. | 

his refusal to transfer it to the j 

Company, ILL 651, 661. 

secrecy of it, II. 389, 655. ! 

Subserviency to Mr. Hastings, I. 

xxiii. 624 ; LV. 506. 

Mr. Hastings 1 conduct to, IV. 488. 
Testimonial of, in favour of All*. 

Hastings, IV. 650. 

Ignorance of the rebellion of the 
Begums, IV. 598. 


A soff-ud-1 )ow!a — con tin ued. 

Services rendered by him, 111. 393. 
Fidelity of, HI. 292, 390. 

Denial of his own statements, IV. 
650. 

Influence of his favourites, 1. 599 
Letters of, relating to the resumption 
of the jagirs, 1. 460, 462, 685 ; 

IV. 617. 

complaining of the conduct of 

British officers, &c., IV. 517, 
526. 

exculpatory, III. 368. 

of remonstrance, JI. 383 ; IV. 

649. 

suppression of, 1 1. 388. 

i i>Jj, Begums of, Bow Begum and A Ilea 
Begum, Mother and Grandmother of 
A soj}'~ ud-Dowla . 

Scc1mi'i:aciimi:xt or Wakiu:x Hast- 
ings. 

History of, I. xix, I, 377 ; IV. 557. 
Endowment of, III. 185. 

Sources of their property, 1 V. 555. 
Resources of, HI. 282, 472. 

Affluence of, III. 278 ; IV. 1 16. 
Relation of, to the British nation, 
TIL 375. 

Irritation of, at the cession of 
Benares, HI. 367, 400. 

Guarantees to, 1.474. 520, 633, 683. 

, violation of, I. 691. 

Treaties with, 1775 and 1778, IV. 
123. 

Sums extorted from them, I. xxiii. 
474. 

Reconciliation of with the Wazir, 
IL 679. 

Violation of the offer of indemnity 
to, IV. 427. 

Grant of jagirs to, L 379. 
Resumption of the jagirs, I. xxii, 
407, 409, 414, 470. 

Restoration of their jagirs, 111. 287. 
Seizure of their treasures, I. 426, 
634 ; IV. 569. 

Offer of compensation to, tl. 498, 
665 ; 111. 235, 455. 

Charges against, I. 547, 560, 578, 
599, 601 ; IV. 140, 583. 

Hostility of, I. 556; III. 660; III. 
382, 389, 395 ; V. 600. 

affidavits relating to, L 556, et 

seqq. 
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Oude, Begums of — continued . 

Complicity of, with Cheyt Sing, I. 
465; II. 864, 924 ; III. 411, et 
scqq. 

Reception of Cheyt Sing’s agent by 
them, III. 399. 

Forces of. III. 309. 

Required to quit their residence, TV. 
664. 

Attack on their palace, I. xxii. 
Impossibility of bringing them to 
trial, III. 375, 454. 

Surrender of, IV. 428. 

Argument in their favour, 1. 466. 
Their ill feeling towards Mr. 

Hastings, T. 637. 

Ill-treatment of, I. 702. 

Innocence of, TV. 574. 

Duty of offering them reparation, 
IV. 151. 

Necessity of the measures against 
their ministers, III. 438. 

A l lea Begum , Moth erof Suja - ud- Doicfu , 
See Imiujacii.ukxt, Art. II. 
Parentage of, III. 183. 

Character of. III. 312. 

Claims exemption from tankhwahs, 
III. 208. 

Complaint of, I. 511. 

Guarantee of the Company to, I. 
.009,391; Ilf. 207. 

- opposed by Mr. Hastings, III. 
208. 

Bow Begum, Mother of Asoff-nd- 
Dou'la. See Impkachme.nt, Art. 

II. 

Committed to the protection of 
Mr. Hastings I. 495. 

I )owry of, 1 1 . 604 ; III. 1 93. 
Resources of, I. 703 ; III. 351. 
Treaty with the Wazir, I. 518 ; 

III. 197, 345, 357 ; IV. 118. 
Guarantee of the Company to her, 

I. 387, 506; II. 604 ; III. 199, 
210, 358, 361, 393 , IV. 120, 
122 . 

— ■— forfeiture of, II. 495, 663 ; 

Iir. 271 ; IV. 130. 

Her interference in behalf of Asoff- 
ud-Dowla, 494. 

Her disputes with Asoff-ud-Dowla, 
I. 382, 499. 

Her agreement with Asoff-ud- 
Dowla, 1. 387. 

Her loans to Asoff-ud-Dowla, 1. 497. 
Infringement of her rights by the 
Wazir, IV. 598. 


Oumo, Begums of — continued . 

Bow Begum — continued. 

Resistance to the Wazir, 1. 722 , 
III. 311. 

Appeal to Mr. Hastings, I. 384, 

686 . 

Appeal to Mr. Middleton, T. 471, 682. 
Attempts at extortion on, I. 693. 

Her hostility to the Wazir, HI. 313, 
354. 

Intrusted with the management of 
the revenue. III. 181. 

Desires the removal of Murteza 
Khan, 111. 366. 

Her indifference to the representa- 
tions of Mr. Middleton, II. 661. 
Disaffection of, II. 495, 515. 
Extortionate conduct of, III. 197. 
ller complicity with Client Sing, 

III. 228 et seqq. ; IV. 422, 558, 
585. 

Sends troops to the assistance of 
Che) t Sing, 1 1. 662. 

Iler attempts to tamper with the 
Company’s troops, III. 261. 
Rewards offered by her fort lie heads 
of British officers, 111. 265, 420. 
Her account of the affair at Tanda, 
ill. 259. 

Assistance rendered by her to Capt 
Gordon, I. 589; HI. 304; IV. 
145. 

Her demand of an inquiry into the 
case of Capt. Gordon, I. 687 ; 

IV. 590. 

Complaints of, to Mr. Bristow, III. 
368. 

Title of, to the treasures of Suju* 
ud-Dowla, I. 380 : II. 496 ; HI. 
182, 186, 201, 272, 320, 602; 
IV. 112, i 17. 

Deposit ol' the treasures with her, 
III. 322, 335. 

Amount of property in her posses- 
sion, 1. 386 ; ID, 314, 316. 
Threatening language of, I. 68 J, 
684 ; HI. 278,312,457 ; IV. 148. 

justification of, IV. 148. 

Seizure of her treasure, I. 497, 656; 
111. 463. 

Sale of her goods, I. G92. 
Interference of, in behalf of the 
women of the Khourd Mahal, 1 V. 
631. 
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O ui> e, Beg urns of — conti n ited. 

Bow Begum — continued. 

Her desire to visit Mecca, 1.510; 
III. 18*. 

Letters to Mr. Bristow, 1. 580 ; 111. 
.355. 

to Mr. Hastings, IV. 580. 

l*ALMKit, William, Major. 

Appointed Resident in Guile, IV. 526 
Instructions to, H. .373 ; 111. 055. 

- communicated to the members of 
the Board, 1H. 058. 

* not recorded, III. 001. 

Evidence of, II. 902. 

Pvnna, llanij Mother of Chn/f Siw/. 

Defends the fort of Gurh, III. 

164. 

Attack on, TI. 929. 

Breach of public faith towards, I. 291. | 
Capitulation of, l. 285. 

Hastings’ treatment of her, U. 93.3. 
Insult offered to, I. 280. 

Blunder of her followers, II. 932. 

Ban i pat. 

Battle of, II. 540. 

Bvhiuck, Thomas, Kail of Mart 'lv* field. 
Reference to his impeachment, I. 4 ; 
IV. 340. 

Bakliamlnt of (ireat Biitain. 

Unanimity of the t\u> Houses in the 
imi)eaehinent, I. 2. 

Corruption of members, IV. 523. 

Kales of pleading in, IV. xxxvi, xiii 
Act of 1 ,‘it.Ii Geo. III., II. B22 , IV. 
200, 325. 

... charge relating to transactions 

subsequent to, III 570. 

- — interpretations of, II. .319; IIJ. 
571, c/ mw, IV. 191. 

— by the Directors, IV. 200, 

202 . 

by Mr. Hastings, IF. 125 ; 

IV. 198. 

— —limitation clause in, III. 573 ; 
IV. 00.3. 

— misquotation of by Counsel, IV. 
19.3, 197. 

section 7, IV. 411. 

* sections 23 and 21, TV. 197. 

Act of* 24th Geo. III., HI. 577, 580 ; 
IV. 753. 

clause prohibiting receipt of gifts 

for the use of the Company, HI. 579. 

restricts the Governor- General's 

power of making war, IV. 709. 


Bah li A men t — conti n tied. 

House of Lords. 

Report of Committee of precedents, 
II. xxxviii. 

Debates on the several articles of 
the impeachment, IV. xlviii, it 
SCqq. 

Changes in the peerage during the 
trial. III. xi ; IV. lxix, 347. 

House of Commons. 

Sitting of the Colchester committee 
11. 4. 

Resolutions against the Government 
of India, l. xxxii; IV. 355. 

Secret Committee for inquiry into 
Indian affairs, I. xxxii ; III. 504. 

Select Committee for the same, I. 
xxxii; JI. 72. 

Committee of Impeachment, I. xxxviii. 

Committee to expedite the trial, III. xi. 

Select Committee for inquiry into the 
conduct of the Managers, ill. xxxiii. 

Report of Committee on causes of 
delay, IV. xxxiii. 

1 )isapproval of measures of Mr. Hast- 
ings IV. 762. 

Request to postpone the trial, 111. 
xxxiii, xxxv. 

Disavow' the charge against Mr. Hast- 
ings of the death of Nundcomar, 

if. 112. 

Function of, in impeachments, 1. 183. 

Brivi leges of, II. 69 1 . 

Moderation of, l. 4. 

Charge against, of ingratitude, IV. 
329. 

Readiness to grant an inquiry, IV. 353. 

B \ tT.i.rA. 

Battle of, I. xix, 595 ; IH. 422. 

Batprbon, John David. 

Reports on tin? province of Dinago- 
pore, 1. xxviii, 149 ; LI. 238; IV. 
xxxii. 

Treatment of, 1. 152. 

Character of, l. 148. 

Ilis testimony in favour of Mr. Hast- 
ings, 11. 510. 

Batn Council of. 

Opposes the letting of Behar to Kel- 
leram and Cullian Sing; II. 405. 

Batn a, Province of. 

Sums received from, II. 177* 190 ; 
IV. 215. 

defalcation of Mr. Hastings in 

respect of them* IV. 229,234. 
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Peculation, Indian. 

Inquiries into, by the Commons, 
I. 122. 

Peerage. _ See Parliament, House of 
Lords. 

Pearce, T. 1)., Colonel. 

Importance of his junction with Sir 
Eyre Coote, III. Cl 4. 

Letter of, IV. 286 

Pelham, Hon. Thomas. 

Nominated to the Committee of Mana- 
gers, I. xxxviii. 

Speech of, I. 43G. 

Pensions. 

Grants of, 1. 296. 

Pensions in lieu of jagirs, I. 408. 

Nonpayment of, I. 475. 

Withdrawal of, II. 59. 

Per si an Correspondence. 

Suppression of, IV. 492 

Peshkush, or Fine. 

Description of, I. 131 j II. 15 j IIP 
019. 

Pemiwa, The. 

Assassination of, II. 612. 

Pktis i>e la Croix, Franyois. 

Extracts from his History of Gen - 
gkizcan , IV. 366. 

PlGGOTT, — , 

Counsel for the prosecution, I. xxxix. 

Pitt, lit. Hon. William, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

India Bill of, 1. xxxiv. 

Conduct with regard to the impeach- 
ment, I. xxxv-vii; IP xxxvii. 

His altercation with Mr. Burke, IP 
xiv. 

His approval of the demands of Cheyt 
Sing, II. 712. 

Speech of, on the Benares charge, 
I. 224. 

Motion of thanks to the Managers, 
IV. xlv. 

Pjlumer, Thomas, Barristcr-afcLaw. 

Counsel for the Defence, I. xxxix. 

Speeches of, II. 685, 742, 796, 851, 
899 ; III. 295, 344, 388, 436. 

Power, Colonel 

Letters of, II. 603. 


Pondicherry. 

Siege of, IP 703. 

PoORCNDER. 

Treaty of, IV. 767. 

. breach of, by Mr. Hastings, 

IV. 765. 

Popiiam, William, ('olonel 

Character of, UP 166. 

Capture of Bidjey Gurh by, I, 285 ; 
IIP 166. 

Letter of, relating to the plunder of 
Bidjey Gurh, II. 931. 

Hastings’ directions to him, 1. 286, 
355. 

Ill’s appropriation of the booty at 
Bidjey Gurh, P 546. 

Evidence of, IIP 232, 427. 

Correction of his evidence, IIP 245. 

Prawn Kishen. 

Appointment of, as Naib Kanungo, 
IP 412. 

I’gr.sENTs. See Impeachment, Art. VI, 

Charge relating to, II. xvi, xxxv. 

Custom in India relating to, IP 15, 
588. 

Prohibition of the receipt of, P 7«>, 73, 
90, 161 ; IP 15, 16, 83, 276, 320. 

Covenants relating to, I. 105, 108 ; 
II. 15. 

Distinction between those taken be- 
fore and after the Act of 1773, 
IP 277. 

Application of, to the public service, 
IP 513. 

Presents for entertainment, IP 85. 

Legality of accepting presents for the 
use of the Company, HP 575. 

lteceipt of, by wives of Governor, s- 
General, IP 200. 

Communication of the receipt of, to 
the Directors, II. 630. 

List of those accepted by Mr. Hast- 
ings, II. 322, 

Account of, IP 199. 

Prize Monet. 

Keprobated by Mr. Hastings, I. 289. 

Prosecutions, State. 

Precedents in, IP 529. 

Bemarks on the duty of prosecutors, 

IP 111. 

Prostitutes. 

Tax on, in India, I. 1 37. 

Provincial Constitutions, P 91. 
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Provincial Councils. See Councils. 

PRUDENCE. 

Its applicability to vice, 1. 621. 

Purling, Charles, Political Resident at 
Lucknow. 

His disbelief of the Begums* guilt, IV. 
605. 

llis imposition of taukhwahs on the 
jagirs, 111. 208. 

Report of, I. 093. 

Respects the treaties with the Begums, 
I. 522. 

Evidence of, II. xii ; III. 300. 

P urn iSA, Province of. 

Deby Sing’s government of, I. 136. 

Radvnaut, Raja. See Kn vdanai t. 

Rafael v. Veuelst. 

Verdict in the ease of, I. 402. 

Rvgoba, Ragonatli, Peshwa oj the Muh- 
rattas. 

Succession of, II. 612. 

His treaty with the Bombay Govern- 
ment, 11. 612. 

Provision for, under the treaty of 
Poorunder, IV. 767. 

Rairayan. See Ro\ Royvn. 

Rajah. 

Power of, 1. 41. 

Rajkshaye, Province of. 

Disputed succession to, II. 249. 

Let to Nundulul, II. 228, 242. 
Impoverishment of, II. 245. 

Ejection of the Rani of, II. 242. 

Her charge against Mr. Hastings’ 
bun) as, H. 241. 

Restoration of the Rani, II. 245. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter. 

Treatment of, by Lord Coke, II. 530; 
IV. 346. 

R\m Loll. 

Imprisonment of, III. 281. 

Ram Sing. 

Affidavit of, I. 567 ; II. 925. 

Ramarain. 

Murder of, T. 64. 

Ramnuuuk. 

Massacre at, II. 921 ; III. 162. 

Rawaj-ul-Mulk, the Common Land, 
1. 91. 

Bazi-nama, II. 107. 


Record, System of. 

Adopted by the Company, I. 28. 
Advantages of, I. 29. 

Subverted by Mr. Hastings, I. 30. 

Regency Bill. 

Case of the, IT. 714, 

Registrar. 

Office of, I. 169. 

Rennell, James, Major. 

Extract from his Memoir of a Map oj 
Hindustan, II. 535. 

Reporters. See Short hand Writers. 

Resident, Political. 

( )ffice of, IV. 455. 

Monopolies reserved to, at Benares, 

I. 3. 

Mischievous influence of, I. 236, 295. 
Revenue. 

Administration of, committed to the 
Governor and Council, 11. 393. 
Administration of hv Mr. Hastings, I. 

160, 178; 11. 127, 211, 221. 
Committee of, III. 57 9; IV. 715. 
Defalcation of, I. 110. 

Dispute as to the meaning of the tern, 
ID. 32. 

Injury of, 11. 212; IV. 719. 

Plans for the administration of, adopted 
by Air. Hastings, II. 213, 215. 
Supervision of, I. 74. 

Farmers of, I. Ill ; IV. 644, 708. 

, Council of. 

Appointment of, I. 74, 126; II. 400; 
III. 678; IV. 252. 

( ^institution of, II. 400,406; III. 672, 
680. 

The office of Diwan compared with 
that of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

II. 414. 

Prohibited from accepting presents, 
II. 163. 

State of receipts under, II. 421. 
Results of, HI. 688. 

Inefficiency of, I. 161; II. 222. 

Cost of, I. 128. 

Rhadanaut, Raja of Dinagepore. 

Testimonial in favour of Mr. Hastings, 
II. 7, 204; IV. 723. 

IlismvAT. 

Description of, II. 1 5. 

Roiiilcund. 

Annexation of to the kingdom of 
Onde, 1. 373. 
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R Ohilctjnd — contin ued. 

Rohilla war, I. xi, 375. 

Reprobated by the Council, II. 

592. 

Debt arising from, I. 370. 

Remarks on, II. 592. 

Charge relating to the R obi lias, I. 
xxxvi. 

Subjugation of the Roliillas, T. xiv. 
Sale of to the Wazir, IV. 703. 

Their treaty with the Nawab Wazir, 
I. xii. 

Their treaty with Suja-ud-Dowla, IT. 
583. 

Roy Dui.ul. 

Sums obtained from, IV. 002. 

Roy R much cun. 

Proceedings against, IV. 000. 

Roy Royan, Superintendent of the 
K ha Isa. 

Office of, I. ix ; If. 401. 

Abolition of, II. 408. 

Rochester, Bishop of. See Horsley. 

Rcmbolp, Thomas, President of Madras , 
t. xxxiii. 

Rung pore, Province of. 

Farmed by Deb) Sing, I. 138. 
Rebellion of, I. xxviii. 147. 

Atrocities committed in, I. 141. 

Saadat Am Khan\ Sec ()ui>e , Nawabs of. 

Sacjieverel, Henry, IKD. 

Trial of, IV. xxxvi. 

Sadanend, Bakshi of Cheyt Sing. 

His transactions with Mr. Hastings, 
IV. 62. 

Present of, to Mr. Hastings, I. 231; 
IT. 550, 629; III. 102; IV. 217, 
222 . 

Justification of its receipt, II. 628. 
Larkins’ account of, II. 351. 

Sapr-al-IIak Khan, Chie f Justice. 
Appointment of, IF. 296. 

Complaint of, II, 92; IV. 679, 681. 

St. Clair, Sir James Erskine. 

Appointment as Manager, I. xxxiv. 
Speech of, II. 447. 

St. John, Hon. Andrew. 

Nomination to the Committee of Ma- 
nagers, I. xxxix. 

Opening of the fourth Charge by, H. 
xxxix, 425. 


Salrurry. 

Grant of, to Gunga Govind Sing, T. 
17C. 

Sat.bv. 

Treaty of, IV. 765, 

Salsette. 

Cession of, II. 612. 

Salt. 

Revenue from, II. 577, 581. 

Saltpetre. 

Monopoly of, I. 357. 

Sayeu, Joseph, Serjeant -at -Lau\ 

Case submitted to, H. 78, 80. 

1 St’iNin v, Madaji. 

Treaty of, &c., H. 626, 630, 617. 658. 
Testimonial of, I. 97. 

Scott, Jonathan, Major , M.P. 

Records in Ins custody, IV. 493. 

His challenge to Mr. Burke, I. xxxa. 
Letter to the Directors intrusted to 
| him by Mr. Hastings, HI. 632. 

Libellous letter of, II. xxxvi, 
Reprimanded by the Commons, IT 
xx wii. 

Scott, Lieutenant. 

Murder of, II. 916; Hi. 160. 

Scott, William, LL.D. % Counsel for P/o - 
secution, I. xxxix. 

Scott, — , Merchant. 

Assistance rendered by him to Captain 
Gordon, III. 103. 

Suppression of his testimony, I. 631 

Scrafton, — , Commissioner for India 
Loss of, at sen, I. 73. 

Seals, The Timur., 

Story of, I. 52 ; II. 553. 

Secfndehpoor. 

Reports from, IV. 471. 

Seii> Gholam Hcshkin Khan. 

II is account of the death of Miram, II. 
551. 

Skyf-iii»-T)o\vl Nawah of Bengal, Sec 
Bengal, Nawabs of. 

Shah Alex. Sec Mogul Emperors. 

Shaw, Mr., Solicitor for the Defence. 

1. xxxix. 
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Shore, Sir John. 

Appointed President of the Board of 
Kevenue, I. 161; II. 221, 406 ; 
III. 686; IV. 715. 

Alleged complicity of, in Mr. Hast- 
ings’ actions, III. .‘107, 689. 

His disapproval of provincial councils, 
III. 077. 

His opinion of Gunga Govind Sing, 
HI. 084. 

Character of, II I. 307. 

Evidence of, on the nature of jagirs, 

III. 305. 

relating to the committee of 

revenue, II. 400; III. 087, 089; 

IV. 710. 

relating to the government of 

Bengal, IV. 093. 

Bcnmrks, &e , by, I. 127. 

Objection to the admission of his 
report, III. xix. 

Shkhaib Kiian. 

Defeat of, It I. 393. 

Sheikh At.i Neckt, Wahil of Chq/f 
Si in/. 

His assent to the demand of a subsidy, 
11.800. 

Sheikh Mohvmmkd Min. 

Account of the massacre at Sivalayn 
by, U.910. 

Evidence of, HI. 393. 

Shew \lla. See Sivaiaya. 

Sherii>\n, Hiehard Brinsley, M.J\ 

Nomination of to the Committee of 
Managers, xxw iii. 

Eloquence of, II. x iii. 

Speech of, in moving the second 
Article of the impeachment, 1. 
xxxvii. 

His retort on Pandas, IV. 113. 

Illness of, I. 050. 

Speeches of 1. 181, 5CO, 027, 059: 
fV. 105. 

Character of his speeches, II. xiii ; IV. 
xxix. 

Anecdote of, IV. xxix. 

SuiTvn Boy, Dhran of Patna. 

Account of, 1. ix. 

Arrest of, II. 28. 

Short-hand Write us. Sec Gurney, 
Joseph. 

Accuracy of their reports, T. xlii ,• I V. 
xx, 129. 


Shuldiiam, Captain. 

Evidence of, HI. 431. 

SnuTMSitiRH Kiian. 

Jlis conduct at Tanda, I. 571 ; HI. 

239,310,403,401. 

Imprisonment of, I. 050. 

Leniency shown to, I. 097. 

Sibandi. Definition of, 1.303. 

Sikhs. 

Apprehended invasion of, II. 861. 

Si sirs. Captain. 

Evidence of, 111. 431. 

SlVAt.W \ Gti\t. 

Massacre of English at, T. 253; II 
907, 915, vt wr/7; HI. 159; IV. 
92. 

Smith, — , Solicitor of the Comprint/. 

His bias in favour of Mr. Hastings, II. 
74. 

Solomon. 

Altar of, IV. 115. 

Sovereign Power. 

Nature of, IV. 30. 

Keciproeal duties of sovereign and 
subject, II. 701. 

Mr. Hastings’ view of sovereign tv, 1, 
202. IV. 383. 

Spaniards. 

Oppression of, T. 202. 

SrEEClIES ON THE TRIAL. 

Beportw of, 1. xl; II. xlv; III. xxxix; 
IV. xx. 

Speech of William Adam, T. 308. 

of John Anstruther, I. 307; II. 

210 . 

of Edmund Burke, 1. 1, 45, 101, 

1 52 , 362 ; 1 1 . 1 , 02, 109, 171; l V . 
331, 379, 433, 180, 529, 570, 020, 
071, 733. 

of Bohcrt Dallas, III. 1, 62, 119, 

497, 540, 595, 642. 

of Charles James Eox, I. 183; 

II. 271, 372; IV. 154, 197. 

of Charles Grey, I. 265; IV. 1. 

of Warren Hustings, II. 482. 

of Edward Law, II. 524, 578, 

035; III. 172, 235. 

of Thomas Pelham, 1. 436. 

of Thomas Plunicr, II. 085, 742, 

851, 899; HI. 295, 344, 388, 430. 

of Sir James Erskine St. OJair, 

II. 447. 

of Hon. Andrew St. John, TT. 

425. 
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Speeches on the Trial — continued. 
Speeches of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
X. 481, 560, 627, 659; XV. 105. 

of Michael Angelo Taylor, IV. 

259, 298. 

Spies. 

Employment of, J . 30. 

Staih.es, .Tolin, Member of the Supreme 
Council , I. 719. 

Minute of, I. 176. 

Objection of to the system of agency, 
XV. 291. ‘ j 

llis disbelief of the Begum’s guilt, IV. ! 

605. j 

Inquiry proposed by him, X. 443; TV. 
615. 

Evidence of, IT. vii, xi; III. 27; IV. 31. j 
Examination of, II. vii, x. 

Stalker, Lieutenant. 

Murder of, If. 914; III. ICO. 


Stanhope, Charles, Earl Stanhope. ! 

Observations on admission of evidence, j 
&e. II. vii, xxiv, xxxii; 111. ii, xiii, \ 
xix, xxv; IV. v, xix. 

Refusal to vote on the verdict, IV. lxix. , 
Stiuheiit, George, General. 

Allowances granted to, 11.439, 507. * j 

Letter of, respecting the bullock ’ 
trains, IV. 286. j 

Stockdale, John, Publisher. 

Prosecution of, II. iv. j 

Stotimont, Viscount. See Murray, David, j 


Strafford, Earl of. See Wentworth, , 
Thomas. 

Seuaiidar. 

Description of, TV. 485. 

Subjects. 

Inability of, to contribute to the sup- 
port of the empire, II. 717. 

Su'DimTm See Sadinund. 

Supr-ul-IIak Khan. See Sapr-ix-Hak j 
Khan. ! 


Suffdar Jung, Nawab of Oude. See j 
Oude, Nawabs of. 

Suffolk, Earl of. See Howard, John, i 

Sima-ud-Dowla, Nawab of Oude. See 
Oude, Nawabs of. 

Slman Sing, Brother of Cheyt Siny, T. 291. 
TIis contemplated attack on TSTv. Hast- 
ings, II. 921. 

Ilis attack on the boats at Ramnugur, 
lit. 162. 


Sullivan, Stephen, Son of the Chairman 
of the Company. H. 452; IV. 268. 
His intimacy with Mr. Hastings, IV. 
269, 709. 

Contract for opium granted to, II . 
xxxix, 427, 429, 449, 451, 674; 
IV. 262, 7p9. 

his unfitness to undertake it, II. 

452 ; IV. 268. 

loss to the Company on it, TT. 

431,451. 

reason for not putting it to 

auction, II. 504. 

sales of, II. 431, 451 ; IV. 269. 

Sultanpoor, District of. 

Assigned for the support of the Ivhourd 
Mahal, III. 479. 

Sumner, William. 

Bail for Mr. Hastings, IV. 661, 662. 
Member of Council of Calcutta, f. 50. 
K\ idenec of, IV. 706. 

Speech of in the House of Commons, 
IV. xlvi. 

Si pul me Council. Sec Council General 
of Bengal. 

Si preme Power. 

Nature of, I. 80. 

Suiu.r-i i) Dowla. S<*e Bengal, Nawabs 
of. 

Symks, Michael, Lieutenant. 

M urder of, II. 91 6 ; II I. 1 60. 

Tamerlane. 

Character of, II. 534. 

Era of, 1. 39. 

Ilis renunciation of arbitrary power, 
IV. 370. 

Institutes of, I. 85 ; IV. 369. 

Tanpv, a town in Oude. 

Obstruction offered to ( ’apt. Gordon 
at, I. 571, 588 ; II. 661; HI. 240, 
258, 402; IV. 142, 589. 

Tartar Dynasty, 1. 39. 

Taufir. 

Description of, III. 306. 

Tavernier, dean Baptiste. 

Extracts from his Travels in India , T. 
89 ; II. 538. 

Taxation. 

Principles of, IV. 532. 

Taylor, Michael Angelo. 

Nomination of, to the Committee of 
Managers, I. xxxviii. 

Speeches, IV. 259, 298. 
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Tenure, Feudal, II. 718. 

Terry, Edward. 

Extract from his Voyage to East India, 

11.536,537. 

Testimonials iii favour of Mr. Hastings, 
11. 5, 617, 683 ; IV. 476, 723. 

Thorn i r i ll, C i id her t. 

Engages in illicit trade in opium, II. 

433. 

Tiujkloav, Edward, Lord Chancellor of 
England. 

Opinion of, as to the plan of conduct- 
ing the trial, II. v. 

1 Retirement of, III. xi. 

Observations on the report on the 
causes of delay in the trial, IV. xlii. 

Speeches in debate on the several 
Charges, IV. xlviii, et seqq. 

Timor. See T vaierl \nj:. 

Tiptop Sam, II. 648. 

Torture. 

Employment of, I. 143 

Trade. 

Abuse of privileges of, 1. 65. 

Treaties. 

Lav relating to. III. 175, 209, 227, 
372 ; IV. 390. 

Trial ok \V untr\ II votings. See 
31 AbTiNLN, Warren ; See Jm- 
rr. utiment. 

Troops, British. 

Donation to, prohibited by Mr. Hast- 
ings, II. 125. 

Imposition of, on the Nawab of Glide, 
I. 450, 625. 

Sufferings* of, from want of pay, 1. 234. 

Troward, Richard, Solid toi for the 
Prosecution , I. xxxix. 

Ills bill of costs, IV. Ixx. 

Turkish Empire. 

Bower of the Grand Seignior, 1. 82. 

Corruption of the Government, II. 9, 
12, 101, 465. 

Tyrants. 

Arrogance of vulgar tyrants, IV. 480. 

Upton, Colonel. 

His treaty with the Mahrattas, II. 613, 
IV. 765. 

Vanperiiaoen, — . 

Agency of, IV. 313. 

censured by the Directors, II. 

442; IV. 313. 

VOL. IV. 


Vanpivasii. 

Battle of, II. G39. 

Vanmttakt, George. 

Character of, I. 61. 

His exemption from restrictions of 
trade, I. 66. 

His opinion of Nundcomar, II. 571. 

A Narrative of the Transactions in 
Bengal, by, II. 558. 

Vattel, Emmerich de. 

Extracts from his Law of Nations , 

III. 202, 211, 227. 

Verelst, Henry, Governor of Bengal, I. 73. 
Oath taken by him, II. 274 ; III. 509. 

Verres, Cains. 

Case of, JI. 6. 

Wade, Joseph, Captain . 

Evidence of, III. 233, 422. 

Wallis, — , Solicitor for the Prosecution , 
J. xxxix. 

Walhinotiam, Earl of. See Grey, Thomas 
de. 

Watson, Henry, Colonel. 

His treatise on the opium trade, II. 
433. 

Letter of, JV. 274. 

Wazir of the Empire. See Oude, Na- 
wabs of. 

Wk\ro, Sir Clement, Attorney •Genet al. 
Moderation of, 1 f, 530. 

Wkppeiuu rn, Alexander, Lord Lough- 
borough. 

( ’ase submitted to, 1 1. 78. 

Speeches in Committee of the House 
of Lords, IV. xlviii, et seqq. 

Wentworth, Thomas, Earl of Strafford. 
Reference to his impeachment, 1. 259, 
433 ; IV. xxxi i. 

Wjielek, Edward, Member of the Supreme 
(\mncil. 

Assent to the demand on Cheyt Sing, 
H. 704, 706, 800; LI I. 63. 

Objection of to the extra allowances 
of Sir Eyre Coote, IV. 295. 

11 is objection to the bullock-contracts, 

IV. 280, 284, 287. 

His share in the smuggling expedi- 
tion to China, IV. 273. 

Motion for inquiry, by, I. 725; IV. 
614. 

Delegation of power to, I. 254, 337; 
IV. 412. 

3 F 
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Wiibleh, Edward — contin ued. 

Correspondence of, with Mr. Hastings, 

III. 253. 

Evidence of, JV. 133. 

Death of, I. 126. 

Whelkr, Mrs. 

Alleged presents to, IV. 227. 

W iGLEY, Edmund, M.P. 

Motion for resiunption of the trial, 

IV. i. 

Wilbereorce, William, M.P., I. xxxvi. 

Williams, David, Captain. 

Mutiny of his troops, II. 925 j TIT. 
301. 

Orders the execution of Mustapha 
ltaja Khan, IV. 515. 

Documentary evidence adduced Tty 
him, IV. 595. 

Affidavit of, I. 575. 

Evidence of, III. xiii, xvii, 242, 244, 
2(51, 406, 418. 

Character of, IV. 59 7. ^ 

Windham, lit. lion. William. 

One of the Committee of Managers, 1. 
xxxviii. 

Witnesses. 

Question of impeaching the credit of, 

II. vii. 

Examination of witnesses for the 
Defence, III. vii, x, xviii. 

Forfeiture of credit of, IV. 586. 

Loss of, by death, Ac., IX. 483 ; 

III. Xiv; IV. 347. 

Their character impugned by Mr. 
Hastings, IV. 586. 

WOMBWELL, — . 

Evidence of, III. xviii, 432. 

Women. 

Indian prejudices respecting them, I. 
378, 492. 

Woodman, John, Attorney of Mr. Hast- 
ings. 

Examination of. III. xxiv. 

Wqregaum. 

Convention of, II. 617. 


World, The, Newspaper. 

Libel in, IIT. xxxiii. 

Prosecution of, 11. xxx. 

Wotton, Sir Ileury. 

Anecdote of, 1. 123. 

Wright, William, Accountant-General of 
the Company. 

Evidence of, II. xxx, 469 ; HI. xxv, 
631. 

Writers in the Service of tiie Com- 
fan v, T. 16 

Yatibvr An Kuan. 

Corruption of, II. 95 

Ybtkr am-hd-Dowl v, 11. 118. 

Application of, for the office of guar- 
dian of the Nawab, Ac., li. 33, 295 ; 

IV. 155. 

York, Archbishop of. See M\kk.u am. 

Yonicr, Sir Joseph. 

Memorial to the Dutch Government, 
III. 373. 

Yoi so, William. 

Purchases Sullivan’s contract, II. 431. 
Evidence of, III. 617, C22 ; IV. 266. 

Zalim Sing, Raja. 

Captures the camp of Major Mac- 
donald, I. 574 ; III. 261, 411. 

Zali ta Kii \n, 1. xi. 

Z AMIS 1>AR1 KK. 

Alienation of, 1, 172. 

Zamindars. 

Description of, I. 78; TV. 357, 485. 
Terms of tenure of, II. 216, 217, 622, 
719. 

Order of the Directors in favour of 
hereditary zamindaries, II. 219. 
Zanana, The. 

Sanctity of, I. 380, 493, 494 ; IIL 
188, 334, 336 ; IV, 112, 113. 
Concealment of treasure in, I, 683. 
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Vol. I., p. xix, 1. 13 from bottom, for Mumiy read Allea. 

p. 224, note, for 1 7 7f> read 1786. 

p. 260, 1. 7 fjbr distinguishable 1 read distinguishing. 

p. 402, 1. 15 from bottom, for terms read turns. 

p. 416, 1. 6, Jbr dilator read delator. 

Vol. 11., p. liv., 1. 4, for 1780 read 1790. 

pp. 572, 573, in all side notes but the first, for Mohammed lieza Khan 

read Nundcomar. 

p. 849, in side note, /or President read Resident. 

Voi.. III., }>. 196, 1. 15 from bottom, for 1765 read 1775. 

p. 208, 1. 5 from bottom, for Munny read Allea. 

p. 531, side note,/>r Bow read Baboo. 
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